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ifr.  Kelson,  firom  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT. 

[To  ftoeomiMny  Senate  Res.  No.  76.] 

The  Committee  on  Commerce  makes  the  following  report  of  the  action 
of  the  committee,  taken  x>arsaaut  to  the  following  resolution: 

Betoltedy  That  the  Committee  on  Commerce  is  hereby  instructed  to  make  full 
examination  and  inquiry  as  to  the  following  questions  and  report  thereon  to  tlio 
Senate,  by  bill  or  otherwise,  on  the  first  day  of  the  regular  session  in  December  next : 

First.  What  are  the  causes  of  the  disastrous  floods  in  the  Mississippi  River  and 
its  tributaries,  and  how  cau  such  floods  be  prevented  or  diminished f 

Second.  If  such  floods  are  the  result  to  any  extent  of  the  destruction  of  timber 
upon  or  near  the  head  waters  of  said  river  or  its  tributaries,  what  measures  should 
be  adopted  to  prevent  such  destruction,  and  whether  reservoirs  to  hold  the  water 
cansed  by  rain  or  the  rapid  melting  of  snow  on  or  near  said  head  waters  should  be 
constructed  to  prevent  tne  floods  caused  by  the  sudden  precipitation  of  the  rain  or 
snow  water  into  the  streams  flowing  from  the  regions  where  the  sources  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  its  tributaries  are  located. 

Third.  Whether  said  reservoirs,  if  their  construction  should  be  deemed  neoesnary 
for  the  purposes  belore  set  forth,  could  not  also  be  utilized  for  the  irrigation  of  arid 
lands  in  the  vicinity  of  such  reservoirs. 

Fourth.  Whether  the  outlet  system  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  furnish  avenues 
through  which  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  River  can  escape  in  times  of  flood  is 
practicable  or  expedient. 

Fifth.  Whether  the  present  system  of  improving  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
rivers  under  which  it  is  sought  to  confine  the  water  within  the  banks  of  said  rivers, 
by  means  of  levees,  and  by  such  levees,  together  with  Jetties  at  different  localitien,  to 
increase  the  erosive  power  of  the  current  so  as  to  protect  the  banks  and  deepen  the 
channel,  should  be  continued. 

Sixth.  What  has  been  the  effect  upon  navigation  and  commerce  of  the  jetties  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  what  is  the  present  condition  of  said  Jetties 
and  their  probable  futureT 

Seventh.  Whether  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  River  commissions  should  be  con- 
tinued in  existence,  and,  if  continued,  what  amendments  should  be  made  to  the  stat- 
utes creating  such  commipsions  and  defining  their  duties  and  powers. 

Eighth.  What  legislation  is  necessary  to  ]>reveut  the  enormous  destrnction  of 
property  by  floods  in  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries,  and  what  amount  of 
money  should  be  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  systematic  improvements  and  safeguards  for  said  purposes? 

That  said  committee  shall  have  power  to  proHecnte  its  inquiries  throngh  a  sub- 
committee, which  may  sit  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate  at  such  times  and  places 
aa  may  be  thought  necessary,  "^ith  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  and  to 
employ  a  stenographer,  the  ex^  i>ses  of  said  committee  to  be  paid  from  the  con  tin- 
gent  fund  of  the  Senate. 
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The  investigation  contemplated  by  the  resolation  was  carried  on 
through  a  subcommittee  composed  of  Senators  Nelson,  Elkins,  Vest, 
McBride,  Oallinger,  Berry,  and  Gaffery. 

In  October,  1897,  the  subcommittee  visited  the  reservoirs  at  the  head 
waters  of  the  Mississippi,  also  St.  Paul,  Bock  Island,  and  St.  Louis 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  and  Sioux  City  on  the  Missouri  Biver,  and 
took  the  testimony  hereto  appended.  In  February,  1898,  the  subcom- 
mittee went  to  Cairo,  III.,  and  from  there  on  the  Mississippi  Biver  down 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  boat  of  the  Mississippi  Biver  Gommission, 
and  on  this  trip  took  the  residue  of  the  testimony  hereto  appended. 
The  testimony  so  taken  is  comprehensive  and  instructive,  covering 
every  feature  of  the  contemplated  inquiry.  In  addition  to  the  facts  and 
data  derived  from  the  testimony,  your  committee  have  also  derived  much 
valuable  information  from  a  pamphlet  on  The  Floods  of  the  Mississippi 
Biver,  by  William  Starling,  chief  engineer  of  the  Lower  Yazoo  levee 
district,  1897,  and  from  Bulletin  E  of  the  Agricultural  Department  on 
the  Floods  of  the  Mississippi  Biver,  prepared  by  Park  Morrill,  under  the 
direction  of  Willis  L.  Moore,  Ghief  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  1897.  The 
pamphlet  will  be  cited  as  "  Starling,''  and  the  bulletin  as  ^'B." 

The  questions  propounded  for  the  investigation  of  the  committee  are 
to  a  large  extent  questions  of  science  and  engineering,  and  the  commit- 
tee can  do  little  more  than  to  briefly  summarize  the  opinions  and  con- 
clusions of  experts. 

CAUSES  OF  THE  FLOODS. 

The  principal  territory  submerged  or  affected  by  the  floods  of  the 
Mississippi  Biver  before  the  construction  of  levees,  and  in  part  since, 
consists  of  certain  basins  or  bottoms  along  the  banks  of  the  river  between 
Gairo  and  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Phillip.  These  basins,  from  Gairo 
down,  are  as  follows: 

The  St  Francis  Basin,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  extending 
from  Gairo  to  Helena,  near  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Francis  Biver,  and 
embracing  an  area  of  about  6,706  square  miles; 

The  White  Biver  Basin,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  extending  from 
Helena  to  near  the  mouth  of  White  Biver,  and  embracing  about  956 
square  miles; 

The  Tazoo  Basin,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  ex^nding  from  a  short 
distance  below  Memphis  to  a  point  near  the  mouth'of  the  Tazoo  Biver, 
and  embracing,  in  all,  about  6,648  square  miles; 

The  Tensas  Basin,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  extending  from  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  Biver  to  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bed  Biver, 
and  embracing  an  area  of  5,370  square  miles; 

The  Atchafalaya  Basin,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  extending  from 
the  junction  of  the  Bed  and  Atchafalaya  rivers  to  Fort  Jackson,  and 
embracing  8,109  square  miles;  and 

The  Pontchartrain  Basin,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  extending 
from  Baton  Bouge  to  Fort  St.  Phillip,  and  embracing  an  area  of  2,001 
square  miles. 

The  aggregate  area  of  all  these  basins  is  29,790  square  miles,  or 
19,065,600  acres.  TTest.,  431.)  Ever  since  the  immediate  valley  of  the 
river  below  Gairo  nas  been  settled  there  has  been  a  constant  struggle 
to  reclaim  these  basins  and  to  protect  them  against  overflows  and 
floods.  The  problem  has  been  in  part  accomplished,  chiefly  by  means 
of  levees,  but  much  still  remains  to  be  done.  The  ultimate  object  of 
this  iavestigation  was  to  determine  the  best  method  for  the  complete 
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and  i^ermanent  pTotection  of  these  basins  against  the  floods  and  inroads 
of  the  river. 

The  Mississippi  Bivor  at  Cairo  is  composed  of  the  waters  of  the  Ohio, 
the  Upper  Mississippi,  and  Missouri  rivers.  The  Ohio  and  its  chief 
tribataries  have  their  sources  in  the  western  slopes  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains  and  their  spurs.  The  Upper  Mississippi  and  its  principal 
tribataries  have  their  sources  in  numerous  lakes  in  that  plateau  of  land 
bet^ieen  the  Bed  Biver  of  the  North  and  Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior, 
and  the  Missouri  has  its  source  in  the  upper  eastern  slopes  and  foot- 
hills of  the  liocky  Mountains.  The  White  and  the  St.  Francis  rivers, 
with  sonrces  in  the  Ozark  Mountains,  in  southern  Missouri  and  north- 
western Arkansas,  and  the  Arkansas  and  the  Bed  rivers,  with  their 
sources  in  the  lower  eastern  slopes  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  contribute 
considerable  volumes  of  water  to  the  Mississippi  Biver  within  the  basins 
subject  to  overflow. 

The  annual  normal  rainfall  in  the  different  river  basins  varies  greatly. 
In  the  Ohio  it  is  44.2  inches;  in  the  Upper  Mississippi, 31.9;  in  the 
Missoari,  19.4;  in  the  Arkansas,  29.6;  in  the  Bed,  39.1,  and  in  the  cen- 
tral valley  of  the  Mississippi,  including  the  White  and  the  St.  Francis. 
§1.4  inches  (E,  24  and  25).  In  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri 
the  rainfall  is,  as  a  rule,  greatest  in  May  and  June.  In  tne  Ohio  and 
the  central  valley  it  is  greatest  in  January,  February,  and  March 
(Starling,  22  and  23). 

The  greatest  and  most  destructive  floods  have  generally  come  from 
the  Ohio.  This  was  the  case  with  the  great  floods  of  1882, 1883, 1884, 
and  1897 ;  and  these  floods  culminated  in  February  or  March  (E,  40-45, 
and  Starling,  29  and  41).  Of  the  total  amount  of  water  passing  Oairo 
during  these  floods  the  Ohio  contributed  69  per  cent  in  1882, 70  per  cent 
in  1883,  85  per  cent  in  1884,  and  76  per  cent  in  1897  (Starling,  27  and 
41).  These  great  floods  from  the  Ohio  Biver,  like  all  similar  floods, 
^une  from  excessive  rains  in  the  basin  of  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries. 
These  rains  arise  from  cyclonic  storms  and  warm,  moisture-laden  winds, 
originating  in  the  Golf  of  Mexico,  and  passing  thence  up  the  central 
yaUey  and  the  vaUey  of  the  Ohio  into  the  western  slopes  and  spurs  of 
the  Allegheny  Mountains,  where  a  colder  atmosphere  is  encountered, 
leading  to  the  precipitation  (Test.,  267). 

The  Ohio  floods,  after  passing  Oairo,  are  frequently  largely  reinforced 
by  floods  from  the  White  and  St.  Francis  rivers  and  other  streams  in 
the  central  valley.  Occasionally  the  floods  from  the  Missouri  and 
Upper  Mississippi  are.  to  a  limited  extent,  a  factor  in  extending  or  pro- 
longing the  flood  on  tne  lower  river,  but  this  applies  rather  to  the  May 
and  Jane  freshets  of  the  Ohio  than  to  the  earlier  and  more  extensive 
ones  fStarling,  24  and  25). 

In  Bulletin  E  (p.  46)  the  << Cause  of  the  Mississippi  floods''  is  thns 
summarized: 

It  is,  of  course,  conceivable  that  a  flood  shonld  occot  in  the  Lower  Misaissippi 
from  heavy  precipitation  over  any  of  the  great  con  tributary  basins.  In  these  floods 
•f  the  past  quarter  century  vre  do  not,  however,  find  the  western  tribataries  play- 
ing an  important  part.  The  great  source  of  floods  is  the  Ohio  Basin,  with  its  steep 
slopes  from  the  crest  of  the  AUeghauies,  upon  which  fails  the  heaviest  rains  of 
spring  at  a  time  when  the  normal  rise  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  brings  the  river 
almost  to  the  danger  line  from  Cairo  to  the  Gnlf.  In  the  greatest  floods  we  also 
find  that  heavy  rainfall  over  the  great  swamp  region  that  extends  along  the  Missis- 
sippi from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  an  important  factor. 
Third  in  importanee  as  a  factor  in  producing  floods  is  the  Upper  Mississippi,  which| 
while  never  discharging  a  volume  sufficient  to  prodnce  of  itself  a  flood,  yet,  rising 
later  than  the  Ohio,  serves  to  prolong  the  high  water,  and  thus  to  increase  the 
overflow. 
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There  are  other  causes,  to  which  we  shall  refer  farther  ou,  which 
have  tended  more  or  less  to  aggravate  the  destructive  features  of  recent 
floods,  but  the  foregoing  presents  briefly,  and  in  a  general  way,  the 
primary  and  chief  cause. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  FORESTS. 

^Nothing  in  the  evidence  or  other  data  obtained  by  your  committee 
discloses  the  fact  that  the  destruction  of  timber  at  or  near  the  head 
waters  of  these  river  systems  tends  to  cause  or  promote  the  floods 
referred  to.  It  was  shown  that  where  timber  is  cut  down  for  purposes 
other  than  cultivation  the  underbrush  remains  and  grows  more  luxuri- 
ant than  ever,  and  such  underbrush  serves  to  retard  rather  than  hasten 
the  movement  of  water  ou  the  slopes  and  hillsides;  and  where  timber 
is  cut  down  for  purposes  of  clearing  and  cultivation  the  plowed  area 
becomes  an  enlarged  absorbent  of  surface  moisture:  It  is  a  generaly 
accepted  opinion  that  the  destruction  of  timber  tends  rather  to  diminish 
than  to  increase  the  rainfall. 

RESERVOIRS. 

There  are  five  reservoirs  constructed  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi.  These  reservoirs  repress  to  some  extent  the  floods  in  the 
river  bottoms  above  Lake  Pepin  and  improve  the  navigation  of  the 
river  in  low  water  down  to  that  point,  but  have  no  material  effect  upon 
the  floods  or  navigation  of  the  river  below  that  point.  The  evidence 
discloses  no  other  i)oints  on  the  Upper  Mississippi  available  for  reser- 
voir purposes.  On  the  Missouri  the  only  point  where  sufficient  hoIdin<j: 
ground  could  be  found  for  a  reservoir  of  any  magnitude  is  on  a  reach 
of  the  river  above  Great  Falls.  Such  a  reservoir,  if  constructed  hijch 
enough  to  bring  the  waters  of  the  Missouri  River  into  the  Milk  liiver 
Valley,  would  be  valuable  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  but  would  have  no 
material  bearing  on  the  floods  in  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  nor  on  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Missouri  Kiver. 

The  evidence,  as  well  as  the  other  data,  discloses  that  on  the  Ohio 
Eiver,  as  well  as  its  main  tributaries,  where  reservoirs  could  act  more 
directly  on  the  floods  than  elsewhere,  with  the  exception  hereinafter 
stated,  there  are  no  suitable  sites  or  holding  grounds  where  reservoirs 
could  at  any  moderate  or  reasonable  expense,  and  without  working 
far-reaching  and  extensive  damage,  be  constructed  that  would  at  all 
be  adequate  to  pen  up  and  retain  the  great  downpour  from  innumer- 
able mountain  torrents  during  the  great  freshets  of  January,  February, 
and  March.  There  are  no  great  basins  adequate  for  reservoir  purposes 
either  on  the  Monongahela,  the  Allegheny,  the  Tennessee,  or  the  Cum- 
berland; and  to  be  effective  in  repressing  the  floods  of  the  Ohio,  big, 
strong  reservoirs  would  be  requisite  on  these  streams. 

The  only  place  where  a  reservoir  basin  can  be  found,  proximate  and 
sufficiently  large  to  attbrd  a  holding  ground  at  all  commensurate  with 
any  material  or  practicable  relief,  is  the  St.  Francis  Basin ;  but  tlie 
cost  of  constructing  and  maintaining  a  system  of  reservoirs  in  this 
basin  would  be  enormous,  and  far  greater  than  the  cost  of  leveeing  tlie 
entire  river  front  of  the  basin.  The  scheme  is  regarded  by  nearly  all 
engineers  and  other  experts  as  wholly  impracticable.  In  short,  your 
committee  can  discover  no  just  or  adequate  relief  in  reservoirs. 
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OUTLKTS. 

Neither  can  your  committee  discover  from  the  evidence,  or  through 
other  sources,  any  material  relief  from  the  outlet  system.  It  is  not  prac- 
ticable to  relieve  theriver  by  means  of  outlets  except  below  theEed  River. 
Two  important  natural  outlets  now  exist  and  have  for  years  existed  on 
tbis  reach  of  the  river — the  Atcliaf  alaya  and  Bayou  Lafourche.  A  third, 
Bayou  Plaquemine,i8  now  closed  pendinfy  its  preparation  for  reopening 
by  means  of  locks  and  dams.  But  tliese  outlets,  or  others  that  might 
be  constructed  on  this  reach  of  the  river,  could  afford  no  perceptible 
relief  for  the  river  above,  where  relief  is  nuich  more  called  for  and 
needed.  Tlie  St.  Francis,  Yazoo,  White,  and  Tensas  basins  can  get  no 
relief  from  any  practicable  outlet  system.  And  where  this  system  exists 
and  is  feasible  there  is  no  disposition  to  extend  it  or  to  substitute  it  for 
kv^»e  enlargement.  (Test,  424-455,  335,  375:  see  also  Humphrey  and 
Abbott's  report  of  18(>1  as  to  reservoirs  aud  outlets.) 

LEVEES. 

The  history  of  levee  construction  on  the  Mississippi  River  has  been 
a  history  of  the  gradual  reclamation  of  the  several  basins  or  bottoms 
from  the  inroads  of  the  floods  of  the  river.  Anterior  to  Jevee  construc- 
tion these  basins  served  as  great  natural  reservoirs  for  the  floods,  the 
exterior  hills  or  ridges  of  the  basins  serving  as  the  high-water  banks 
of  the  river;  and  within  these  banks  so  wide  apart  and  with  these 
basins  for  a  high-water  bed,  the  floods  never  reached  the  high  level  nor 
the  increased  rapidity  obtained  since  the  great  extension  of  the  levee 
system.  Levees  are  the  penning  up  of  the  floods  of  the  river  from  these 
high-water  basins.  The  narrowing  of  the  high-water  stream  by  means 
of  levees  does  not  result  in  materially  scouring  a  deeper  channel  nor  in 
raising  the  bed  of  the  river  (Test.,  2<)9),  and  so  the  stream  at  its  flood 
stages,  as  it  becomes  narrower,  also  becomes  higher.  Contraction 
without  deepening  of  necessity  leads  to  elevation,  aud  as  a  consequence 
levee  construction  has  brought  in  its  wake  higher  flood  levels,  necessi- 
tating from  time  to  time  higher  and  stronger  levees.  The  history  of 
levee  construction  shows  this.  (Dabney,  Test.,  31 1 ;  Driver,  Test.,  199; 
Starling,  Test,  209;  Gillespie,  Test.,  382,383;  Newcomer,  Test.,  334; 
Richardson,  Test.,  370,  371;  Taylor,  Test.,  237,  239,  241;  Table,  Test, 
432;  Tollinger,  510.) 

The  first  levee  construction  began  in  1717,  when  a  levee  1  mile  long 
was  constructed  to  protect  New  Orleans,  then  a  mere  village.  This 
levee  was  4  feet  in  height  and  18  feet  across  at  the  top.  The  country 
settled  up  slowly,  and  levee  construction  only  kept  pace  with  the  settle- 
ment Fifty  years  after  this  levee  was  built  the  settlements  extended 
only  30  miles  above  and  20  miles  below  the  embryo  city.  It  was  not 
until  after  Louisiana  had  been  ceded  to  the  United  States  that  levee 
extension  was  undertaken  on  an  enlarged  and  systematic  scale.  By 
1828  the  levees,  though  of  rather  inferior  character,  had  been  extended 
nearly  up  tothe  mouth  of  the  RedRiver.  At  the  beginning,  a  levee  4feet 
in  height  was  ample,  but  as  levee  construction  progressed  up  the  river, 
and  additional  basins  and  bottoms  were  inclosed  and  protected,  the 
levees  were,  of  necessity,  increased  in  height  (Test,  237).  There  are 
still  levees  below  New  Orleans  that  are  only  from  3  to  4^  feet  in  height, 
but  the  average  height  of  the  levees  in  Lonisiana,  above  New  Orleans, 
is  now  from  about  12  to  13  feet  (Test.,  380, 369),  aud  this  height  proved 
insufficieut  in  the  great  flood  of  1897  (Test,  370). 
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The  flood  stage  of  1897,  above  New  Orleans,  was  from  1^  to  3^  feet 
higher  than  that  of  any  previous  flood,  notwithstanding  that  the  flood 
level  at  Cairo  was  less  than  in  1882-83  and  1884.  Three  great  crevasses 
occurred  in  1897  that  remained  unrepaired  until  after  the  flood  subsided, 
and  several  minor  crevasses  occurred,  which  were  closed  during  tlie 
I>endency  of  the  flood.  This  increased  flood  level  was  ^<  partly  due  to 
the  improvement  and  increase  of  levees."  (Test,  370,  371,  380, 423, 
424.)  The  experience  of  1897  indicates  that  a  complete  inclosure  of  all 
the  river  basins  will  require  fh>m  3  to  4  feet  higher  levees  in  Louisiana. 


The  levees  on  the  Yazoo  Basin  were  only  4  feet  high  in  1858.  From 
1874  to  1882  they  were  raised  to  firom  7  to  8  feet  (Test.,  269-^08),  which 
proved  insufficient  under  the  flood  of  1882;  and  based  on  this  flood  as 
a  standard,  the  levees  were  increased  to  an  average  of  from  13  to  14 
feet  in  height  prior  to  1897.  This  was  more  than  3  feet  above  the  high 
water  of  1882  (Test,  308-311),  but  it  proved  utterly  insufficient  under 
the  flood  of  1897. 

Since  the  floods  of  1882-83  and  1884  the  White  Biver  Basin,  the  Upper 
Tensas  Basin,  and  much  of  the  St  Francis  Basin  have  been  inclosed, 
and  this,  together  with  the  higher  levees  on  the  Yazoo  firont,  have 
greaUy  aggravated  and  raised  the  flood  levels  on  this  reach  of  the  river. 
(Test,  269,  272,  273,  311.)  The  flood  of  1897  made  it  plain  that  a  com- 
plete inclosure  of  all  the  river  basins  would  require  an  increase  of  from 
4  to  6  feet  in  height  of  the  Yazoo  levees.  (Test.,  274-275,  311;  see 
Starling's  paper  on  levee  construction  in  Yazoo  Basin,  Test.,  505-508.) 

The  work  of  inclosing  the  White  Biver  Basin  was  commenced  in 
1888,  and  most  of  it  was  done  after  1890.  By  1897  the  basin  had  been 
inclosed  by  a  levee  of  an  average  height  of  12  feet,  deemed  sufficient 
under  the  flood  levels  of  1882-83  and  1884,  but  this  proved  utterly 
Insufficient  in  the  flood  of  1897.  That  flood  overtopped  the  levee  at 
many  points,  and  was  from  4  to  6  feet  higher  than  any  previous  flood, 
clearly  indicating  that  a  complete  levee  system  along  the  entire  river 
would  require  an  increase  of  6  feet  in  the  levee  height  along  this  basin. 
(Test,  301,  302.) 

In  the  Upper  Tensas  Basin  nearly  all  levee  construction  has  taken 
place  since  1882— mainly  since  1892.  In  the  Lower  Tensas  Basin  there 
was  an  old  levee  existing  before  this  period,  but  of  low  grade  and 
insufficient  in  strength.  By  1897  the  Upper  and  Lower  Tensas  Basin 
levees  had  attained  an  average  height  of  13  feet.  In  the  flood  of  1897 
the  river  was  from  2^  to  3  feet  higher  in  f^ont  of  these  basins  than  in 
the  flood  of  1882,  and  hence  the  levees  were  insufficient.  Had  the 
water  in  1897  not  been  any  higher  than  in  the  floods  of  1882-83  and 
1884,  the  levees  would  have  been  ample.  (Test,  330-332.)  Several  seri- 
ous crevasses  occurred  in  these  levees  during  this  flood.  The  higher 
flood  level  of  1897  was  largely  due  to  increased  levee  construction  and 
the  further  inclosures  of  river  basins.  (Test,  334.)  The  completion  of 
the  levee  system  would  require  the  levees  on  the  Tensas  Basin  to  be 
raised  to  the  height  of  from  17^  to  18  feet    (Test,  334,  335.) 

In  the  St.  Francis  Basin  levee  construction  began  in  1893.  Since  that 
time  a  continuous  levee  of  an  average  height  of  9  feet  has  been  con- 
structed from  Point  Pleasant,  Mo.,  to  Chute  38,  Arkansas,  a  distance  of 
127  miles.  About  100  miles  more  are  required  to  reach  the  mouth  of  the 
St  Francis  Biver  and  to  entirely  inclose  the  basin.  The  levees  on  the 
St.  Francis  Basin  proved  insufficient  for  the  flood  of  1897,  and  several 
serious  and  extensive  crevasses  occurred.   These  levees  need  to  be  made 
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Stronger  and  higher— -at  least  2  feet  higher  than  the  grade  of  1897. 
(Test.,  167-170.) 

The  flood  of  1897  wrought  great  havoc,  especially  in  the  older  levees, 
many  of  which  had  been  defectively  and  improperly  constructed.  There 
were  23  breaks  in  the  St.  Francis  front,  6  in  the  Yazoo  front,  14  in  the 
White  Biver  front,  and  4  in  the  Tensas  front,  most  of  which  occurred 
from  an  overtopping  of  the  levees.  Below  the  Bed  Biver  there  were 
only  a  few  small  breaks,  and  these  were  closed  during  the  pendency 
of  the  flood.  (Test,  432. )  Engineer  Ockerson  in  his  testimony  (p.  432) 
describes  the  flood  of  1897  and  compares  it  with  the  flood  of  1882  as 
foUows: 

From  a  point  about  100  milea  below  Cairo  to  the  Gulf  the  stage  reached  in  1S07 
in»  greater  than  anv  previous  record.  As  far  as  Yolame  of  water  is  concerned,  how- 
ever, the  flood  of  1882  was  maoh  greater  than  that  of  1897.  The  flood  of  1882  stood 
Abore  the  danger  line  at  Cairo,  or  42  feet  on  the  f&nge,  for  a  period  of  seventy-two 
dsys.  T|ie  flood  of  1897  stood  above  the  danger  line  for  a  period  of  fifty-fonx  days. 
Dining  the  flood  of  1897  the  tribataries  below  Cairo  were  all  rather  low. 

Table  ahawing  rOatiw  heighU  of  floods  of  1882  and  1897. 


IWI. 


Cairo 

Bdnumi 

Sew  Madrid 

Cottonwood  Point 

FoltoB 

Memphis 

MhooDA 

Helena 

Soil  flower 

White  Hiver 

Arkan&a«  City.... 

GreeoTille 

Lake  Providenoe. . 

Tkkiiborg 

6t.Jo0eph 

Katebez 

SedKiTer 

Bayou  Sara 

Baton  Boage 

Plaqnemine 

CoUege  Point 

Carrmlton 


Sl.S-13 
45.1    «.0 

89.8-fl.8 
87.6-f0.8 
87.7-f2.6 
41. 6-^2. 8 
ft].  84-4.  • 
47. 3-1-5.  • 
52.44-4.0 
5L0-f4  8 
40.8-f6.1 
44.4-f&l 
52.4+3.6 
47.9+8.0 
40.8+2.0 
50. 2-)- 1.7 
43.8+46 
40.7+4.7 
38.3+5.0 
28.0+4.8 
10.0+4.0 


A  dae  consideration  of  the  testimony  and  other  data  bearing  on 
the  subject  makes  it  clear  that  the  flood  of  1897  was,  in  its  effects  and 
consequences,  greatly  enlarged  and  aggravated  by  the  extensive 
inclosure  of  basins  and  the  extended  and  enlarged  levee  construction 
that  had  taken  place  since  the  floods  of  1882-83  and  1884  (Test., 
241),  though  it  is  doubtless  true  that  if  no  levees  at  all  had  been  in 
existence  a  larger  area  would  have  been  submerged.  Engineer  Star- 
ling, in  his  book  (41, 42),  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  concurs  in 
this  conclusion  in  the  following  clear  and  apt  language: 

It  io  not  only  the  magnitude  of  the  flood  of  1897  which  has  made  it  of  surpassing 
importance  to  the  engineers  of  the  Mississippi  service.  The  widespread  damafi;e 
which  it  has  brought,  while  great,  is  yet  not  without  a  parallel.  Its  principal  inter- 
est to  the  engineer  is  due  to  the  experience  which  has  Seen  derived  from  the  whole- 
sale closure  of  nnleveed  tracts  and  the  extraordinary  elevation  of  its  high- water  line 
conseqaent  thereon.  There  are  two  of  the  great  basins  into  which  the  Mississippi 
VaUey  is  divided  which  have  only  recently  been  protected  to  any  extent  by  levees. 
These  are  the  St.  Francis  and  the  White  River  basins.  The  former  was  closed  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years,  or  since  the  flood  of  1893,  to  a  distance,  measured  along  the 
river,  of  about  120  miles.  There  stiU  remains  a  gap  of  about  100  miles.  The  White 
River  Basin  has  been  undergoing  a  gradual  process  of  closure  for  several  years.    In 
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1893  there  was  a  gap  of  about  15  miles,  extending  between'  points  330  and  360  miles, 
respectively,  by  river,  below  Cairo.  In  1896  this  gap  was  closed  and  the  line  of  levee 
was  made  continuous  from  the  hills  at  Helena  to  a  point  8  miles  above  the  month  of 
White  River.  It  is  to  the  building  of  these  lines  and  to  the  maintenance  of  the  linos 
previously  existing  until  a  late  period  of  the  flood  that  the  unparalleled  stages 
attained  by  the  water  have  been  due. 

The  construction  and  repair  of  levees  was,  in  the  first  instance, 
undertaken  by  riparian  owners,  afterwards  by  parishes  or  counties, 
tlien  by  the  States  or  certain  levee  districts,  under  the  authority  of  the 
States,  and  finally  by  the  latter  and  the  Federal  Government  combined, 
which  is  the  system  now  prevailing.  The  first  material  aid  given  by 
the  Federal  Government  was  a  grant  of  swamp  and  overflowed  lands; 
made  to  the  several  States  in  1850.  The  same  year  Congress  also  made 
provision  for  a  survey  and  investigation  of  the  Mississippi  liiver. 

This  work  was  carried  on  for  the  next  ten  years  under  the  direction 
of  Captain  Humphrey  and  Lieutenant  Abbott,  who  made  their  final 
report  in  18()1.  This  report  was  most  thorough  and  exhaustive,  and  is 
still  the  standard  work  on  the  hydraulics  and  pliysical  features  of  the 
river.  It  made  clear  that  no  substantial  relief  ifrom  floods  could  be 
obtained  from  reservoirs  or  outlets,  and  that  levees,  properly  con- 
structed, would  afford  the  necessary  relief  and  x>rotection.  Neither 
the  testimony  taken  by  your  committee,  nor  other  obtainable  data,  has 
shaken  or  invalidated  these  conclusions.  During  the  civil  war  levee 
construction  was  at  a  standstill.  After  the  war  was  over  the  several 
States  began,  without  concert  and  without  due  plan  or  system,  to 
extend  and  repair  the  levees.  But  the  great  flood  of  1874  showed  how 
inadequate,  both  in  quality  and  quantity,  the  eflbrts  of  the  States 
were.  Congiess  again  intervened,  and  passed  an  act  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  of  five  engineers  to  investigate,  deter- 
mine, and  report  as  to  the  best  plan  for  relief  against  the  floods. 

This  commission  made  its  report  in  1875,  and  came  to  the  same  con- 
clusion as  Humphrey  and  Abbott  did  in  1861,  that  a  system  of  levees 
could  alone  afford  adequate  protection.  But  no  systematic  improve- 
ment of  the  river  by  the  Federal  Government  was  yet  undertaken. 
Finially,  in  1879,  Congress  passed  an  act  creating  the  Mississippi  Eiver 
Commission,  outlining  its  work  in  the  following  terms: 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commission  to  take  into  consideration  and  mature  such 
plan  or  plans  and  estimates  as  will  correct,  permanently  locate,  and  deepen  the  chan- 
nel and  protect  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  liiver;  improve  and  give  safety  and 
ease  to  the  navigation  thereof;  prevent  destructive  floods;  promote  and  facilitate 
commerce,  trade,  and  the  postal  service. 

From  1879  to  1882  $1,475,000  was  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
expenditure  by  the  commission  in  making  surveys  and  in  improving 
the  navigation  of  the  river,  but  none  of  it  was  allotted  for  levee 
construction.  In  1882  Congress  appropriated  the  gross  sum  of 
$4,123,000,  and  from  this  the  first  direct  allotment  for  levee  construc- 
tion was  made— about  $1,300,000  in  all.     (Test.,  237.) 

The  testimony  of  Judge  Taylor,  a  member  of  the  commission, 
explains  in  detail  the  make  up  of  the  commission,  the  mode  in  which 
it  performs  its  work,  and  the  methods  it  pursues.  From  each  appro- 
priation made  the  commission  allots  a  certain  proportion  for  the  con- 
struction and  repair  of  levees  in  each  levee  district,  which  is  expended 
by  the  United  States  engineer  in  charge  of  the  district.  The  commis- 
sion plans  the  work,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  War  Department, 
and  the  district  engineers  carry  on  the  work  conformable  to  the  plan. 

The  first  effort  of  the  commission  was  directed  to  the  closure  of  the 
Yazoo  Basin,  and  then  followed  the  improvement  of  the  Tensas  Basin, 
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then  the  White  River  Basin,  and,  finally,  a  part  of  the  St  Francis 
Basin.  In  the  respective  levee  districts  the  State  and  Federal  engi- 
neers, while  acting  in  concert  and  harmony  as  far  as  possible,  work 
each  on  separate  and  distinct  portions  of  the  river.  One  reach  is  con- 
structed under  Federal  authority  and  another  under  State  authority. 
When  a  levee  is  constructed,  the  constructing  engineer  or  his  successor 
takes  charge  and  care  of  the  same.  (Test.,  257, 258.)  In  case  of  an 
emergency  there  is  by  mutual  consent  a  sort  of  joint  care  and  super- 
vision. As  a  rule,  both  Federal  and  State  engineers  are  men  of  fine 
attainments,  high  character,  and  great  public  spirit,  which  tend  to 
obviate  any  friction  that  otherwise  might  ensue  from  an  undefined  joint 
tenancy.  It  would  no  doubt  be  advisable  to  provide  by  law  in  which 
authority  the  care  and  maintenance  of  a  constructed  levee  should  vest. 


The  evidence  (p.  518)  discloses  the  fact  that  18  suits  have  been  brought 
against  the  United  States  for  damages  claimed  to  arise  from  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  levees  or  failure  to  construct  or  maintain 
proper  levees  along  the  Mississippi  River.  The  aggregate  amount  of 
damages  claimed  in  these  suits  is  $656,337.04. 

From  a  table  (following  p.  518  of  testimony)  prepared  by  Captain 
Waterman,  secretary  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission,  under  the 
direction  of  General  Gillespie,  president  of  the  commission,  it  appears 
that  the  total  yardage  of  levees  constructed  by  Federal,  State,  local,  and 
private  authority  is  164,860,375  yards,.built  at  a  cost  of  $47,631,503.78, 
of  which  yardage  68,570,431  yards  were  constructed  by  Federal  author- 
ity, at  a  cost  of  $13,320,708.44.  and  96,289,944  yards  by  State,  local,  and 
private  authority,  at  a  cost  ot  $34,310,795.34. 

It  is  estimated  that  it  would  cost  to  complete  the  entire  levee  system, 
from  the  head  of  the  St.  Francis  Basin  to  the  Head  of  the  Passes,  at  a 
grade  sufBciently  high  and  strong  to  afford  complete  protection  against 
floods  at  the  highest  probable  stages,  the  sum  of  from  $18,000,000  to 
120,000,000,  and  that  it  would  take  from  four  to  five  years  to  complete 
the  system.    (Test,  245,  246,  390,  396,  408,  357,  360.) 

From  all  the  evidence  taken  and  considered  by  your  committee  it  is 
evident  that  the  basins  and  bottoms  along  the  Mississippi  River  exposed 
to  the  fioods  of  the  river  can  only  be  protected  and  prcvserved  from  such 
floods  by  an  ample  and  complete  system  of  leveeS  from  Cairo  to  the  Head 
of  the  Passes. 

Crevasses  and  inundations,  resulting  in  extensive  loss  of  life  and 
projjerty,  are  liable  to  occur  during  all  fioods  so  long  as  the  system  is 
in(K>raplete.  The  burden  of  completing  the  levee  system  is  too  great 
for  local  and  State  authority.  Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  continue,  as  it  has  since  1882,  to  aid 
in  the  great  task  of  controlling  and  repressing  the  floods  in  the  river. 

Your  committee  are  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  Mississippi  River 
Commission  should  remove  its  principal  oflice  and  headquarters  from 
New  York  City  to  some  point  on  the  Mississippi  River. 

NAVIGATION,  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER. 

The  testimony  discloses  that  the  navigation  of  the  Upper  Mississippi 
River  has  been  considerably  improved  by  the  reservoirs,  on  the  reach 
above  Lake  Pepin,  and  by  riprapping,  wing  dams,  spur  dikes,  hurdles, 
revetment  works,  and  a  little  levee  work  at  various  points  on  the  river 
below  that  reach.    (Test,  20-^4.) 
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The  Mississippi  Biver  Ck>mmiBsioii  has  earned  on  Brace  or  less  exten- 
sive  impiovements  of  the  navigation  of  the  river  on  many  of  the  reaches 
below  Cairo.  Snch  improvements,  in  addition  to  levee  work,  have  con- 
sisted of  bank  protection  in  the  form  of  riprapping  and  varions  kinds 
of  revetment  work,  of  channel  contraction  by  means  of  jetty  work^ 
hnrdles,  and  varions  forms  of  spar  dikes,  and  of  dredging  on  an  exten- 
sive scale.  Some  of  the  work  has  been  rather  tentative  and  of  a  tem- 
porary character,  and  on  acconnt  of  the  great  cost  has  not  been 
followed  up. 

At  present,  aside  from  levee  work,  the  chief  reliance  for  obtaining  a 
low-water  navigable  channel  seems  to  be  dredging.  The  new  style  ol 
hydraulic  dredges  seem  to  be  very  potent  and  effective,  and  seem  to 

g've  great  and  promising  results.  Four  new  dredge  boats  have  been 
r  some  time  completed  and  in  use,  and  two  more  are  under  contract 
and  by  this  time  ready  for  use,  and  there  is  money  available  for  another 
dredge.  It  is  estimated  that  from  nine  to  ten  dredges  will  be  required 
to  keep  a  due  low-water  channel  open.  (Test.,  100-108,  140-148, 
218-235.)  In  the  light  of  results  obtained,  your  committee  recommend 
that  ample  provision  be  made  for,  the  construction  of  dredge  boats,  and 
dredging.  In  view  of  the  great  cost,  especially  great  as  to  results,  it 
seems  that  it  would  be  more  judicious  to  limit  revetment  work  to  levee 
and  harbor  protection.  Oontraction,  by  means  of  jetties,  dikes,  and 
dams,  supplemented  by  dredging,  seems  to  have  given  the  best  results 
at  least  cost.  There  is  no  doubt  that  revetments  are  very  efficacious, 
but  the  cost  is  so  immense  that  its  systematic  application  is  scarcely 
warranted. 

JETTIES  AND  PASSES. 

As  the  Mississippi  Biver  in  its  downward  course  is  about  to  debouch 
into  the  sea  it  divides  itself  into  three  great  passes,  through  which  it 
enters  the  Gulf,  and  forms  the  delta  at  its  mouth.  These  passes  are 
known  as  the  Southwest  Pass,  South  Pass,  and  Pass  a  Loutre.  From 
STew  Orleans  down  to  the  Head  of  the  Passes  there  has  been  no  impedi- 
ment to  deep-water  navigation.  The  impediment  occurs  in  the  passes, 
e8x>ecially  at  their  heads  and  mouths,  chiefly  the  latter.  Prior  to  the 
improvement  of  the  South  Pass  by  means  of  jetties,  navigation  was 
chiefly  confined  to  the -Southwest  Pass,  though  Pass  a  Loutre  had  for 
some  years  been  utilized  to  some  extent. 

In  1839,  when  the  Southwest  Pass  was  first  examined,  it  was  15.2 
miles  long  and  13  feet  deep  on  the  crest  of  the  bar,  and  it  was  then,  as 
now,  of  an  average  width  of  twice  the  width  of  the  South  Pass. 
Between  that  time  and  1877  considerable  work  was  done  in  improving 
this  pass,  but  such  work,  aside  from  a  short  and  abortive  jetty  work  on 
one  side  of  the  pass  in  1856,  consisted  of  dredging  and  stirring  up  the 
bed  of  the  channel  by  means  of  drags,  harrows,  scrapers,  blasting, 
torpedoes,  and  other  similar  appliances.  By  these  means  a  depth  of 
18  feet  was  at  one  time,  for  a  short  period,  obtained  on  the  crest  of  the 
bar.  In  1874,  the  year  before  the  improvement  of  the  South  Pass 
began,  the  Southwest  Pass  had  attained  a  length  of  18  miles,  with  a 
depth  of  only  15  feet  on  the  crest  of  the  bar,  and  on  the  9th  day  of 
February  last  the  pass  had  attained  a  length  of  18^  miles,  with  only  a 
depth  of  9  feet  on  the  crest  of  the  bar,  according  to  soundings  then 
taken.    (Test,  464.) 

In  aid  of  the  improvement  of  the  South  Pass  Gaptain  Eads  placed  a 
mattress  sUl  across  the  head  of  the  Southwest  Pass,  which,  aside  fiom 
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a  little  dredging  prior  to  1878,  is  the  only  improvement  made  in  this 
pass  since  1875. 

Prior  to  1875  like  efforts  at  improving  Pass  a  Lontre,  ezoept  jettying, 
were  also  made,  which  were,  in  like  manner,  partially  snccesBAil.  By 
the  fall  of  1858  an  18-foot  channel  had  been  obtained  in  this  pass,  and 
for  some  years  it  was,  on  acconnt  of  being  the  shorter  pass,  utilized  for 
purposes  of  navigation;  bat  in  1875  the  channel  was  destroyed  by  a 
htrge  mud  lump,  and  since  that  time  no  improvement  has  been  made^ 
except  placing  a  mattress  sill  at  the  head  of  the  pass  and  the  work  of 
attempting  to  dose  a  large  crevasse  on  the  south  side  of  it  near  the 
opper  end,  both  of  these  works  being  in  aid  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
Soath  Pass  jetty  system. 

The  South  Pass  in  1838  was  11.3  miles  long,  700  feet  wide,  except  at 
the  extremities,  aud  8  feet  deep  on  the  crest  of  the  bar.  In  1875  it  was 
about  the  same  length  and  width,  but  only  7  feet  deep  on  the  crest  of 
the  bar.  In  1874  a  board  of  engineers,  consisting  of  3  army  engineers, 
3  civil  engineers,  and  1  from  the  Ooast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  was 
^pointed  to  devise  and  determine  upon  some  plan  of  securing  deep- 
▼ater  navigation  through  one  or  more  of  the  passes.  This  board^  after 
Tinting  Europe  and  examining  many  works  there  involving  sunilar 
problems,  recommended,  in  January,  1875,  the  improvement  of  the 
Soath  Pass  by  means  of  jetties.  In  pursuance  of  this  reconunendation 
Congress,  in  March,  1875,  conferred  the  task  of  making  the  improve- 
ment upon  James  B.  Eads  and  associates.  The  jetties  were  practically 
built  on  lines  recommended  by  the  board. 

The  original  act  provided  for  a  channel  30  feet  deep  and  350  feet 
w'ldej  but  by  1878  it  became  evident  that  such  a  chaDnel  could  not  be 
obtained  by  the  work  then  laid  out,  and  accordingly  Congress  was 
induced  to  remit,  by  acts  passed  in  1878  and  1879,  the  requirement 
to  a  channel  200  and  250  feet  wide  and  26  feet  deep,  and  on  this  basis 
the  work  was  deemed  completed  in  July,  1879.  In  making  the  improve- 
ment, and  as  a  part  of  it,  training  dikes  were  built  at  the  Head  of  the 
Pass,  and  mattress  sills  were  laid  at  the  head  of  the  Southwest  Pass 
and  Pass  a  Loutre.  In  1891  the  west  end  of  the  Pass  a  Loutre  sill  was 
carried  away,  and  a  large  break  occurred  on  the  west  bank  of  Pass  a 
Loutre  about  1^  miles  below  the  head  of  the  South  Pass. 

This  break,  although  several  attempts  have  been  made  to  close  it^ 
has  not  yet  been  closed,  and  in  consequence  thereof,  as  well  as  on 
account  of  the  loss  of  the  contiguous  end  of  the  Pass  a  Loutre  mattress 
sill  and  portions  of  the  training  dikes,  and  lack  of  repair  and  mainte* 
nance  in  some  of  the  training  dikes,  the  inflow  of  water  into  the  South 
Pass  has  been  less  than  before,  which  has,  no  doubt,  to  some  extent 
detracted  from  the  scouring  force  in  the  pass,  necessitating  some 
dredging,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  requisite  channel.  Before  these 
drawbacks  occurred  the  pass  received  from  10  to  11  per  cent  of  the 
water  in  the  main  stream;  since  then  only  7  per  cent.  Three  hundred 
feet  of  the  jetties  at  the  sea  end  have  been  washed  away  on  both  sides, 
and  in  addition  to  this  150  feet  of  the  jetty  on  the  west  side.  None  of 
the  jetties  thus  washed  away  have  been  replaced.  The  east  dike  at 
the  head  of  the  pass  has  also  been  washed  away.  This  was  a  training 
dike  1,250  feet  long,  and  has  never  been  replaced. 

There  is  also  an  open  and  exposed  gap  1,100  feet  long  between  the 
end  of  the  Pass  a  Loutre  mattress  sill  and  the  end  of  the  bank  or  dike 
on  the  east  side  of  the  pass.  This  gap  was,  when  the  work  was  com- 
pleted, filled  with  a  training  dike.  Five  hundred  feet  of  the  mattress 
Bill  in  Southwest  Pass  has  also  been  carried  away.    In  short,  neither 
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the  jetties  nor  the  training  dikes  Dor  mattress  sills  have  been  kept  up 
to  the  condition  they  were  in  1879,  but  have  been  allowed  to  diminish 
and  deteriorate. 

Up  to  1889  the  channel  was  maintained  at  the  required  depth  sub- 
stantially without  dredging.  Since  that  time  it  has  deteriorated  and 
has  not  been  maintained  without  considerable  dredging.  During  the 
year  ending  June  30, 1896,  there  were  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  days 
of  dredging.  Within  the  last  four  years  there  has  been  an  average  of 
one  hundred  days  dredging  each  year.  The  channel  was  not  kept  at 
the  required  depth  for  forty  seven  days  during  the  year  1807.  On  the 
whole,  it  appears  that,although  the  jetties  haveac(romplished  much  good 
and  great  results,  they  have  not  wholly  succeeded,  owing  to  the  causes 
enumerated,  in  maintaining  the  fine  diannel  that  existed  from  1879  to 
1^89.  To  maintain  the  good  results  then  obtained  tlie  dikes,  sills,  and 
jetties  carried  away  should  be  re])laced  or  restored  as  far  as  practicable. 
Besides,  the  jetties  should  be  extended  seaward  farther  than  originally 
built  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  extension  of  the  bar  into  the  Gulf. 

.Tetties  are  the  artificial  extensions  of  the  natural  banks  of  the 
stream,  and  as  the  beci  of  the  stream  is,  from  the  silt  moving  in  the 
river,  prolonged  into  the  Gulf,  the  jetties  must,  of  necessity,  keep  pace 
with  such  extension.  For  practical  purposes  the  pass  is  not  adequate 
for  vessels  drawing  over  2*,  or  at  most  25,  feet  of  water.  This  is  insuf- 
ficient for  the  wants  of  modern  commerce.  Vessels  drawing  from  27  to 
30  feet  and  over  are  now  quite  common  and  much  more  economical 
than  small  vessels.  It  is  very  doubttul  whether  a  channel  sutficient 
for  this  larger  class  of  vessels  can  be  obtained  in  the  South  Pass. 
Major  Quinn  maintains  that  it  <;an.  Engineer  Donovan,  with  a  twenty- 
year  acquaintance  with  the  pass,  maintains  that  it  can  not. 

Your  committee  visited  the  pass  in  February  last,  and,  with  a  26-foot 
channel,  found  the  pass  bank  full  at  all  points.  Unless  the  pass  can 
absorb  much  more  water  the  scouring  process  can  not  be  increased  nor 
a  deeper  channel  obtained  by  that  method.  To  secure  a  greater  vol- 
ume of  water  it  would  be  necessary  to  build  and  prolong  great  training 
dikes  at  the  head  of  the  pass  and  to  fortify  them  with  mattress  sills 
and  other  works,  so  as  to  bring  about  a  larger  inflow.  In  the  next 
place,  it  would  be  necessary  to  build  strong  and  extensive  levees  on 
both  sides  of  the  pass  from  the  head  to  the  jetties.  There  is  scarcely 
sufficient  foundation  for  such  levees.  The  earth  and  riprapping  would 
have  to  be  brought  from  a  great  distance,  and  the  embankment  would 
be  subject,  more  or  less,  to  the  storms,  the  waves,  and  the  back  wash 
of  the  Gulf.  In  short,  such  leveeing  would  be  an  extensive  and  most 
expensive  jettying  from  the  head  of  the  pass  to  deep  water  in  the  Gulf. 
These  are  some  of  the  difficulties  which  occur  even  to  the  lay  mind. 
To  say  the  least,  tlie  cost  would  be  enormous  and  the  result  very 
problematical. 

But  the  commerce  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  asks  and  is  entitled  to  a 
much  deeper  and  broader  channel  to  the  sea  than  that  now  afforded  or 
likely  to  be  afl^brded  by  the  South  Pass.  The  Southwest  Pass  is 
regarded  in  many  quarters — lay  and  expert — as  the  cheapest  and  most 
feasible  route  through  which  to  obtain  the  requisite  deep-water  navi- 
gation. Congress  has  already  made  provision  for  a  thorough  exami- 
nation and  survey  of  this  route.  The  engineers  having  the  work  in 
charge  have  not  yet  made  their  report,  and  until  they  do  it  would  be 
premature  for  us  to  suggest  or  advise.  We  may  add  that  to  improve 
the  Southwest  Pass  and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  and  utilize  the 
South  Pasfiy  thus  securing  the  advantages  of  two  passes,  is  no  novelty. 
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This  plan  was  adopted  in  1856,  when  provision  was  made  and  work 
earried  on  for  the  improvement  of  both  the  Southwest  Pass  and  Pass 
a  Loatre.  In  case  of  extensive  repairs  or  accidents  there  would 
always  be  one  pass  open  and  available  for  navigation.  (See  Major' 
Quinii,  Test.,  443-463;  Engineer  Donovan,  Test.,  466-482;  Engineer 
Ockerson,  Test.,  463-465;  also  his  article  on  ^' The  problem  of  deep- 
water  navigation  through  the  passes,^  etc. ;  also  Test.,  440-443, 483-490^ 

MISSOUKI  BIVBB  AND  MISSOURI  BIVEK  COMMISSION. 

In  respect  to  the  Missouri  Biver  Commission  and  its  work  we  beg 
leave  to  state  that  it  has  had  charge  of  the  river  from  Sioux  City  to  its 
moath,  and  that  its  work  in  recent  years  has  been  chiefly  confined  to 
the  improvement  of  the  navigability  of  some  45  or  46  miles  of  the  lower 
reach  of  the  river  and  to  so-called  harbor  improvements  for  the  proteo- 
tion  of  the  river  fronts  of  towns  from  the  inroads  of  the  river  on  the 
other  reaches  of  the  river.  The  work  done  has  no  doubt  been  beneficisd 
for  the  purposes  intended,  and  the  money  appropriated  has,  under  the 
limitations  stated,  been  judiciously  expended. 

The  Missouri  Biver  is  so  eccentric  and  uncertain  that  great  difficul- 
ties are  encountered  in  controlling  its  movements  from  year  to  year,  and 
nothing  but  systematic  and  patient  effort  can  avail  in  its  improvement. 
The  commission  has  recommended  in  all  its  reports  the  improvement  of 
the  river  by  reaches,  commencing  at  the  mouth:  and  the  work  done 
Quder  this  system  has  proved  eminently  successful,  but  Congress  has 
unfortunately  permitted  the  appropriations  lor  the  general  improve- 
meut  of  the  river  to  be  diverted  to  local  improvements,  which,  being 
i.'iolated  and  unsupported,  are  usually  swept  away  by  the  annual 
OTertiows. 

The  condition  of  the  river,  by  reason  of  the  failure  to  adopt  systematic 
and  continuous  improvement  by  reaches,  as  recommended  by  the  com- 
niission,  has  been  so  bad  as  to  discourage  navigation,  the  rates  of 
insurance  upon  boats  and  cargoes  being  absolutely  prohibitory. 

Your  committee  is  of  opinion  that  in  view  of  the  great  agricultural 
wealth  of  the  country  through  which  the  Missouri  River  flows,  and 
especially  the  enormous  production  of  grain,  the  river  should  be  so 
improved  as  to  afford  every  facility  for  its  navigation  by  boats  and 
barges,  so  as  to  prevent  excessive  charges  by  railroads,  and  also  to 
make  lower  rates  for  transportation.  If  the  system  recommended  by 
the  commission  could  be  faithfully  adhered  to  for  a  few  years,  the 
liver  would  be  put  in  such  condition  as  would  induce  the  presence  of 
steamboats  and  barges,  so  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  railroads  to 
monopolize  freights. 
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TESTIMONY 


TAKEN  BEFORE 


Snliconiittee  of  Seoate  Coniittee  od  taerce, 


PURSUANT  TO 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  NO.  76,  FIFTY-FIFTH 
CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION. 
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On  Mississippi  Rivek,  above  Cohasset,  Mum., 

October  22^  1897. 

CHABiiES  A.  PiLLSBUEY,  haviiig  been  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson  : 

Q.  Your  full  name  is  what! — A.  Charles  A.  Pillsbury. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live! — A.  Minneapolis. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there! — A.  Nearly  thirty  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  business! — A.  Miller.  Manager  for  lioaring  mills. 
Iain  also  interested  in  the  water-power  companies. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  flow  of  water  in  the  Mississippi 
fiiver! — A.  I  am.  Because  of  my  connection  with  the  water-power 
w^mpanies,  I  am  accustomed  to  have  reports  made  to  me  very  fre- 
qaeutly  of  the  amount  of  water  running  in  the  river. 

Q.  Will  you  describe,  as  far  as  you  know,  the  condition  of  tlie  Mis- 
sissippi with  reference  to  flowage,  overflows,  and  floods,  bfefore  the 
construction  of  the  reservoirs  and  since. — A.  Before  the  construction 
01  the  reservoirs  we  had  a  much  higher  stage  of  water  in  the  spring 
^ben  the  snow  melted  and  the  rains  fell,  and  a  much  lower  stage  of 
w^ater  in  the  summer  and  latter  part  of  the  season,  than  we  now  have. 

Q-  You  have  for  years  past  been  familiar  with  the  stages  of  water  in 
the  river  from  Minneapolis  up! — A.  For  nearly  thirty  years.  I  have 
t>een  interested  in  flour  mills  which  derive  their  power  from  the  use  of 
the  wat€r,  and  the  stage  of  the  water  is  a  matter  we  are  deeply  inter- 
ested in. 

Q.  Would  any  portions  of  Minneapolis  or  the  country  above  or  below 
there  be  overflowed  in  the  spring  i)rior  to  the  construction  of  the  reser- 
voirs!—A.  There  is  quite  a  tract  of  what  we  call  flats  at  Minneapolis 
below  the  falls,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  there  are  quite  a  lot  of 
houses  there;  the  same  is  true  at  St.  Paul  to  a  larger  extent.  When 
the  river  is  high  these  dats  are  overflowed  and  the  people  driven  out 
of  their  houses  and  homes. 

Q.  There  is  a  large  portion  of  West  St.  Paul  in  that  condition,  is 
there  not! — ^A.  There  is  quite  a  large  portion  of  West  St.  Paul  in  that 
coiidition. 

Q.  That  is,  subject  to  overflow  ? — A.  Subject  to  overflow  from  the 
extreme  high  water. 

.  Q.  The  construction  of  the  reservoirs  was  begun  in  1882  or  1883,  was 
It  not! — A.  About  that  time,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember. 

Q.  And  the  two  earlier  ones  were  completed  when! — A.  In  1884  or 
^885,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember. 

Q.  Those  are  at  Leech  Lake  and  Winnibigoshish ! — A.  At  Leech 
Lake  and  Winnibigoshish. 

Q.  And  the  next  was  the  one  at  Pokegama! — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  coGfitruction  and  operation  of  those 
reservoirs  upon  the  stages  of  water  hi  the  river! — A.  The  effect  has 
been  largely  to  equalize  the  flow  of  water  through  the  year,  instead  of 
having  very  high  water  during  the  freshets  and  extremely  low  water  at 
other  times  of  the  year.  Sometimes  for  half  of  the  open  season  nearly 
one-half  the  water  going  by  us  was  from  reservoirs,  and,  of  course,  by 
so  much  was  the  freshet  diminished  in  the  spring;  and  more  than  that, 
because  more  or  less  of  this  water  that  is  held  back  is  evaporated. 
The  evaporation  in  the  summer  is  more,  as  you  widen  out  the  lakes  by 
the  reservpirs. 

Q.  Then,  according  to  your  opinion,  these  reservoirs  prevent  the 
spring  overflows  you  were  accustomed  to  iiave  before  the  reservoirs 
were  bnilt? — A.  They  do  not  absolutely  prevent  them,  but  they  greatly 
diminish  them. 

Q.  And  what  is  the  effect  upon  navigation  later  in  the  season! — A. 
Of  course  navigation  on  the  upper  Mississippi  above  Minneapolis 
is  largely  logging  interests.  Without  these  reservoirs  I  would  not 
have  been  surprised  if  every  log  had  gone  out  this  spring,  the  water 
was  so  high;  they  just  barely  saved  them.  If  we  had  been  gettmg  the 
natural  flow  of  water  from  up  here  I  rather  think  the  whole  river  would 
have  been  cleaned  outof  logs.  Some  600,000,000  feet  of  logs,  which 
ordinarily  are  sawed  at  Minneapolis,  and  a  great  many  more  at  otlier 
places  on  the  river  would  have  been  carried  over  below  the  falls. 

Q.  Clear  down  the  river! — A.  Clear  down  the  river.  Ordinarily 
there  is  a  large  portion  of  the  season  when  we  couldn't  float  logs  at  all 
if  it  were  not  for  the  reservoirs  of  water.  That  has  not  been  the  case 
this  year,  because  the  water  has  been  at  an  unusually  good  stage;  and 
it  so  hapi)ens  that  just  about  the  stage  of  water  which  they  need  for 
navigation  below  St.  Paul  is  a  very  comfortable  stage  for  the  naviga 
tion  of  logs  above.  I  understand  logs  have  been  declared  to  be  navi- 
gation. Now,  there  are  700,000,000  feet  of  logs  come  down  every  year. 
If  you  should  put  that  on  board  vessels  it  would  mean  something  in  the 
shape  of  navigation. 

Q.  What  effect  do  these  reservoirs  have  upon  steamboat  navigation 
below  the  falls! — A.  They  keep  up  the  stage  of  water  so  boats  can 
come  to  St.  Paul  ordinarily  until  it  freezes  up.  The  boats  couldn't  come 
up  there  for  quite  a  part  of  the  season  if  it  were  not  lor  the  reservoirs 
of  water. 

Q,  They  couldn't  come  up  there! — A.  Not  so  much. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  that  part  of  the  stream  between  Aitkin  and 
Grand  Hapids! — A.  I  am  not,  except  from  hearsay. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  effect  of  these  reservoirs  upon  the 
stages  of  water  below  the  falls! — A.  It  diminishes  the  amount  of  water 
during  flood  times,  when  it  is  held  back  in  the  reservoirs,  and  increases 
the  stage  of  water  during  the  time  of  naturally  low  water.  That  has 
been  absolutely  demonstrated.  We  get  notice  when  the  reservoirs  iire 
opened,  and  we  notice,  in  so  many  days,  a  very  material  increase  in  the 
volume  of  water.    It  doubles  it  up  at  Minneapolis. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Bebky  : 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say,  Mr.  Pillsbury,  that  in  the  dry  season  the 
reservoirs  enable  boats  to  come  to  St.  Paul  which  could  not  otherwise 
come  there! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  fact  that  boats  do  run  there 
has  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  freight  rates  on  the  railroads. — A.  We 
consider  the  presence  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver  and  the  fact  that  it  is  kept 
n  a  navigable  condition  the  great  regulator  of  railroad  rates;  that  the 
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benefits  should  not  be  measured  by  the  tonnage  as  mucli  as  by  the 
possibility  of  sending  the  freight  by  water. 

Q.  And  when  water  is  let  out  of  the  reservoirs  there  is  no  question 
but  what  there  is  a  perceptible  increase  in  the  amount  of  water  so  far 
down  as  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul! — A.  It  very  often  doubles  the  water. 
One-half  the  water  that  is  going  by  Minneapolis  aud  St.  Paul  to-day  is 
reservoir  water — without  which  the  boats  that  now  come  up  to  St.  Paul 
could  not  get  there. 

Q.  !N^ow,  I  want  to  ask  you  if  the  reservoirs  do  not  diminish  the  water 
in  times  of  flood  in  the  same  proportion  that  they  increase  it  so  percep- 
tibly in  the  dry  season? — A.  No,  sir;  not  in  the  same  proportion,  because 
in  floods  the  water  goes  to  extremes,  you  know. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  how  far  down  the  reservoirs  here  would  tend  to 
lessen  the  amount  of  water  or  to  lower  the  river! — A.  Well,  of  course, 
it  must  afiect  it  its  whole  length,  but  the  Mississippi  is  a  very  large 
river,  and  the  farther  down  you  go  the  less  the  effect  would  be  per- 
ceptible. It  must  affect  it  clear  to  New  Orleans,  and  on  the  theory 
that  sometimes  the  last  drop  causes  damage  they  might  often  save  the 
Eerious  results  below. 

Q.  With  the  amount  of  water  usually  kept  in  the  reservoirs,  if  the 
gates  were  opened  about  how  long  would  the  water  flow  before  it  would 
be  down  to  normal  condition? — A.  They  usually  calculate  it  would  take 
three  to  four  months  to  get  the  water  out  of  the  reservoirs. 
Mr.  Nelson.  To  run  them  outf 
The  Witness.  To  run  them  out;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  is  the  distance  to  Minneapolis,  from  the  upper  reser- 
voh",  by  the  river! — A.  I  never  figured  it  out;  I  should  say  about  250 
miles,  by  the  way  the  river  runs. 

Q.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  lumber  that  comes  down  from  that 
region  to  Minneapolis,  is  there  nott — A.  There  are  between  400,000,000 
and  500,000,000  feet  of  logs  sawed  in  Minneapolis  annually.  I  think 
there  are  fully  100,000,000  feet  that  go  over  the  falls  at  Minneapolis  to 
be  sawed  by  men  down  the  Mississippi  Eiver — all  the  wjEiy  down.  Then 
there  are,  I  should  say,  more  than  100,000,000  feet  sawed  on  the  Missis- 
sippi Kiver  above  Minneapolis.  The  practical  operation  of  this  business 
wonld  be  very  often  impossible  if  it  were  not  for  the  regulation  of  the 
water  by  the  reservoirs. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Gallingeb: 

Q.  'Have  any  serious  overflows  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Paul  or 
l[inneax)olis  since  the  reservoir  system  was  adopted! — A.  Yes;  we 
have  hsul  quite  as  serious  floods  as  we  used  to  have.  We  had  unusu- 
ally high  water  this  last  spring,  but  that  was  owing  to  a  very  excessive 
rainfall  and  the  large  amount  of  snow  on  the  ground — two  or  three 
times  as  much  as  usual ;  but  during  that  time  we  were  getting  no  waters 
from  above  Pokegama  at  all. 

Q.  To  what  extent,  in  your  judgment,  does  the  reservoir  system 
affect  the  interests  of  commerce! — A.  Do  you  mean  in  dollars  and 
cents,  or  what? 

Q.  No  J  but  how  extensively  are  the  interests  of  commerce  affected, 
in  your  opinion  f — ^A.  Very  largely;  greatly.  I  don't  know  exactly  the 
point  you  want  to  get  at. 

Q.  Well,  take  the  logging  interest  of  itself. — ^A.  The  logging  inter- 
ests and  the  amount  of  flour  shipped  out  of  Minneapolis  are  something 
enormous.  They  ship  over  13,000,(K)0  barrels  of  flour  a  year.  A  great 
deal  of  this  would  go  by  the  Mississippi  River  unless  the  railroads 
inamtained  the  cheapest  rates  known  in  this  country,  almost. 
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Mr.  Nelson.  And  the  Mississippi  being  there  keeps  the  rates  down? 

A.  The  fact  of  the  Mississippi  being  there  prevents  them  from  mak- 
ing any  combination  to  maintain  excessive  rates. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  I  understand  you  to  say,  Mr.  Pillsbury,  that  with- 
out the  reservoir  system  navigation  to  St.  Paul  would  be  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.    Is  that  correct? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  freight,  so  far  as  you  can  determine  off  hand, 
is  carried  by  steamer  from  St.  Paul,  as  compared  with  that  carried  by 
rail? — A.  A  very  small  proportion. 

Q.  Do  you  freight  any  of  your  wheat  or  flour  by  steamer? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  large  a  proportion  of  it? — A.  Not  over  1  per  cent. 

Q.  I  have  heard  suggested  that  it  is  contemplated  to  very  largely 
extend  this  reservoir  system ;  that  while  there  are  now  five  reservoirs, 
either  completed  or  in  process  of  completion,  it  is  suggested  that  it 
maybe  desirable  to  increase  the  number  to  (I  think)  forty.  What  is  your 
judgment  as  to  the  desirability  or  necessity  of  largely  increasing  this 
reservoir  system? — A.  My  judgment  is  that  it  ought  to  be  increased  as 
far  as  practicable — as  far  as  the  benefits  received  are  properly  commen- 
surate with  the  cost.  I  am  quite  familiar  with  the  country  ab  »ut  Gull 
Lake.  I  understand  a  dam  could  be  put  in  at  Oull  Lake,  another  one 
at  the  head  of  the  Crow  Wing,  and  a  small  canal  being  built  between 
them  would  fill  the  Gull  Lake  Beservoir  and  nearly  double  the  capacity 
of  the  reservoirs  to  shpply  water  during  low  water. 

Q.  If  the  present  system  gives  sufficient  power  to  run  the  mills  at 
Minneapolis,  and  in  dry  seasons  enough  water  to  float  vessels  to  St. 
Paul,  what  benefit  would  be  derived  from  a  large  increase  of  the  sys- 
tem?— A.  The  vessels  that  come  up  to  St.  Paul  are  very  small  compared 
with  the  vessels  on  the  Lower  Mississippi,  and  with  proper  stages  of 
water  they  could  increase  the  size  of  the  vessels,  and  increased  size  of 
vessels  means  cheaper  transportation,  because  the  larger  the  vessel  is 
the  cheaper  they  can  afford  to  carry  freight. 

Q.  That  is  not  a  very  urgent  necessity,  is  it,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
so  small  an  amount  of  freight  is  carried  by  steamers? — A.  The  neces- 
sity is  not  so  much  the  amount  that  is  carried  by  steamers  as  the  amount 
that  can  be  carried. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  constant  tendency  is  toward  the  transpor- 
tation of  freight  by  rail  rather  than  by  water? — A.  The  tendency  is  in 
that  direction. 

Q.  I  take  it,  Mr.  Pillsbury,  that  that  is  due  to  the  f^ict  that  business 
men  nowadays  can  not  afford  to  wait  to  have  their  freight  transported, 
as  they  did  in  the  days  of  the  stagecoach — you  are  in  a  hurry. — A. 
No,  I  don't  think  time  is  verv  much  of  an  object  in  most  of  this  bulky 
freight  that  is  moving  both  ways.  A  very  slight  difference  in  rates  will 
cover  a  good  deal  of  delay. 

Q.  Approximately  what  is  the  relative  cost  of  transporting  freight 
from  your  city  by  rail  and  by  river? — A.  During  the  season  of  open 
navigation  the  railroads  can  not  compete  when  you  take  the  Great 
Lakes  into  account,  if  you  mean  that.  If  you  mean  all  water  commu- 
nication, they  absolutely  can't  compete — don't. 

Q.  Then  why  don't  you  send  a  large  proportion  of  your  freight  by 
.water? — A.  We  do.  I  thought  you  referred  to  the  Mississippi  Eiver 
when  I  gave  you  that  percentage.  Including  the  Great  Lakes,  we  send 
95  per  cent  of  our  flour  by  water  communication  during  the  season  of 
open  navigation— that  is,  to  go  east.  Of  course  there  are  a  good  many 
local  points  throughout  the  country  where  we  have  to  ship  by  rail 
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because  the  water  communication  doesn't  reach  them.  But  daring  the 
season  of  navigation  95  per  cent  of  everything  that  goes  east  of  Buf- 
falo goes  by  water  part  of  the  way  in  the  flour  business  and  wheat. 

Q.  How  is  it  as  between  your  city  and  points  in  the  South  where 
there  is  both  rail  and  water  communication? — A.  We  send  a  large  pro- 
portion of  it  by  river.  Where  it  is  going  directly  to  points  on  the  river, 
it  almost  invariably  goes  by  river;  but  if  it  goes  to  points  in  the  South 
which  are  away  from  the  river,  the  local  rail  rates  from  the  river  to 
those  i)oiuts  are  generally  so  high  that  it  is  as  cheap  to  ship  it  by  all- 
rail  routes. 

Examined  by  Mr.  I^elson  : 

Q.  As  I  understand  you,  the  cause  of  the  high  water  this  last  year 
was  the  excessive  .amount  of  suow£[ill  and  rainfall? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  caused  the  great  floods? — A.  That  caused  the  great  floods. 

Q.  And  but  for  these  reservoirs  it  would  have  caused  a  great  deal  of 
damage  down  the  river,  both  at  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis? — A.  Well, 
a  great  lot  of  the  logs  went  out  at  Minneapolis,  and  I  understand  if 
the  water  had  gone  more  than  a  foot  higher  they  all  would  have  gone 
and  the  river  would  have  been  practically  clean. 

Q.  All  those  logs  would  have  gone  down  the  river? — A.  AH  those 
logs  would  have  gone  down  the  river;  yes. 

Q.  And  the  river  would  have  flooded  the  flats,  would  it  not — the 
Bohemian  flats  and  the  flats  in  West  St.  Paul? — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  flats  were  covered  with  houses  and  buildings? — A.  Yes, 
sir.  It  would  have  flooded  them  a  good  deal  worse  than  they  were 
flooded. 

Q.  About  how  many  people  living  on  the  flats  at  Minneapolis  would 
have  been  flooded  by  it? — A.  I  should  think  there  are  on  the  flats,  on 
both  sides,  150  families. 

Q.  And  in  St.  Paul  a  great  many  more? — A.  Yes;  I  should  think 
there  must  be  at  least  500  there. 

Q.  Families? — ^A.  Families;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  these  floods,  or  this  excessively  high  water, 
are  the  result  of  the  destruction  of  timber  at  the  head  waters  of  the 
MissisHippi?  In  other  words,  has  the  cutting  of  the  timber,  that  has 
been  going  on  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  had  any  perceptible 
effect  in  increasing  the  overflow? — A.  I  don-t  think  it  has,  very  much, 
for  the  reason  that  the  pine  constituted  a  very  small  portion  of  the  entire 
amount  of  timber  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi  as  compared  with 
other  kinds  of  trees  which  are  not  being  cut;  and  where  they  cut  the 
pine  it  soon  grows  up  to  hard  wood,  and  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  there 
vere  a*^  many  trees  standing  in  Minnesota  at  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  to  day  as  when  they  first  began  to  cut  pine. 

Q.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  these  floods  that  we  had  this  year  and  former 
years  are  not  the  result,  in  any  degree,  of  the  cutting  of  the  timber  at 
the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi  ? — A.  l^o ;  I  doubt  if  that  has  affected 
them  to  any  appreciable  degree. 

Q.  I  will  read  a  portion  of  this  resolution,  so  you  may  see  what  I  am 
aiming  at  and  understand  what  I  wish  you  to  cover  [reading] : 

Second.  If  snch  floods  are  the  result,  to  any  extent,  of  the  destruction  of  timber 
upon  or  near  the  head  waters  of  said  river  or  its  tributaries,  what  measures  should 
be  adopted  to  prevent  such  destruction,  and  whether  reservoirs  to  hold  the  water 
caused  by  rain  or  the  rapid  melting  of  snow  on  or  near  said  head  waters  should  be 
constructed  to  prevent  the  floods  caused  by  the  sudden  precipitation  of  the  rain  or 
spow  water  into  the  streams  flowing  from  the  regions  where  the  sources  of  the  Mis- 
Biafiippi  and  its  tributaries  are  located  f 
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Your  opinion,  then,  is  that  the  cutting  of  timber  has  had  no  effect  at 
all! — A.  Very  slight,  if  any;  and  1  am  more  confirmed  in  that  opinion 
by  a  trip  recently  taken,  seeing  the  immense  amount  of  hard  wood  that 
is  standing  as  compared  with  the  amount  of  pine  in  regions  where  the 
pine  has  not  been  removed  at  all. 

Q.  And  you  think  the  cutting  and  removal  of  the  pine  now  around 
the  head  waters  would  not  have  any  material  effect  on  that  matter  ? — A. 
Would  have  no  material  effect,  because  it  grows  up  very  fast  to  a  hard- 
wood growth,  which  holds  the  waters  back  probably  better  than  the 
original  growth  of  the  pine. 

Archibald  Johnson,  having  been  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Johnson  t — A.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Q.  In  what  business  are  you  engaged! — A.  Civil  engineering. 

Q.  For  whom  do  you  work! — A.  1  am  working  for  the  engineer  of 
this  district  of  the  public  works  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  You  are  working  for  the  Government  engineer  on  the  Mississippi 
Eiver  above  St.  Paul? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  work! — A.  With  the 
Government  for  the  last  fifteen  consecutive  years. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  construction  of  these  res- 
ervoirs!— A.  I  was  in  local  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  Pokegama, 
Sandy  Lake,  and  Pine  Eiver  dams. 

Q.  All  but  the  Leech  Lake  and  the  W^innibigoshish! — A.  All  but  the 
Leech  Lake  and  the  Winnibigoshish.  The  season  of  1884  I  w^as  in 
charge,  also,  of  the  Winnibigoshish;  that  is,  superintendent  more  than 
anything  else. 

Q.  What  effect  have  the  construction  of  these  reservoirs  had  upon 
the  stages  of  water  in  the  Mississippi! — A.  The  effect  has  been  to 
equalize  the  flow  of  the  water  from  the  precipitation  and  use  it  in  the 
interests  of  navigation  as  much  as  possible, 

Q.  These  reservoirs,  then,  have  held  back  the  surplus  water  in  the 
spring  and  reserved  it  for  the  dry  season  in  summer! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
until  their  limit  of  capacity  or  of  safety  has  been  reached. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  would  the  floods  have  been  much  greater  down 
the  river  in  the  spring  if  these  reservoirs  had  not  been  built! — A.  Y"es, 
sir;  and  especially  so  in  1888,  which  was  a  flood  year,  and  also  this 
year.  If  the  water  had  not  been  held  back  at  our  dams  the  flood  in 
tlie  region  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  would  have  been  probably  10 
per  cent  more. 

Q.  At  high  water? — A.  Y'es,  sir;  during  the  flood  stages. 

Q.  What  effect  has  the  letting  out  of  the  water  during  the  dry  sea- 
son had  on  the  river  below  in  reference  to  navigation! — A,  The  eff'ect 
has  been  to  increase  the  stage  in  the  Mississippi  from  Pokegama  Falls 
to  Minneapolis  probably  about  2  feet  for  a  period  of  ninety  days. 

Q.  And  how  below  the  falls! — A.  And  from  Minneapolis  down  as 
far  as  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix  the  average  result  from  the  discharge 
from  the  reservoirs  has  beeen  from  12  to  18  inches  rise  for  ninety  or 
one  hundred  days. 

Q.  And  from  there  on  to  Lake  Pepin! — A.  From  there  on  we  have 
had  no  observations,  but  of  course  the  rise  gradually  diminishes  as  the 
river  widens.    We  have  had  no  observations  down  in  that  region. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  did  these  reservoirs  have  any  material  effect  or 
any  influence  in  repressing  the  floods  last  spring  on  the  lower  river 
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farther  down! — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  as  I  understand  it,  tbo  heavy  snowfall 
was  confined  to  northern  Minnesota  and  probably  northern  Wisconsin, 
and  there  was  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  water  from  the  snowfall 
retained.  The  20th  of  March  there  was  about  7  inches  of  water  in 
the  snow,  and  most  of  that  was  held ;  that  is,  in  the  region  of  the 
reservoirs. 

Q.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  flats  in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 
that  are  settled! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  have  frequently  been  subject  to  overflows,  have  they  not! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  these  reservoirs  had  any  ett'ect  in  restraining  the  overflow 
of  those  portions  of  the  two  cities! — A.  The  reservoirs  have  assisted 
eonsiderably,  but  the  rise  in  the  river  from  what  was  held  back  prob- 
ably would  not  exceed  more  than  10  per  cent,  because  the  area  of  the 
watershed  of  the  reservoirs  is  only  about  12  per  cent  of  the  entire 
watershed  above  St.  Paul. 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  approximately  the  amount  of  water  these  reser- 
voirs hold  back  over  and  above  what  would  be  held  back  without  them! 
In  other  words,  what  is  the  capacity  of  these  reservoirs  to  hold  back 
water  over  and  above  the  natural  outflow! — ^A.  They  have  a  capacity 
of  about  90,000,000,000  cubic  feet  above  the  low- water  stage. 

Q.  That  is  in  excess  of  what  would  be  held  back  in  a  state  of  nature! — 
A.  That  is  above  the  low-water  stage  above  the  reservoirs. 

Q.  What  effect,  if  any,  has  the  cutting  of  timber  around  these  upper 
vaters  of  the  Mississippi  had  upon  these  floods! — A.  The  eflfect  of 
tiie  catting  of  timber  in  the  timber  region  along  the  Mississippi  is  not 
appreciable,  because  the  percentage  of  the  area  cut  is  very  small;  and, 
besides,  when  timber  is  removed  a  new  growth  of  timber  comes  up 
immediately.  After  pine  is  cut  the  land  is  not  followed  up  and  culti- 
vated; consequently  we  have  a  new  growth  of  timber,  which  consists 
usually  of  poplar  and  birch. 

Q.  That  is  really  better  for  holding  back  water  than  the  pine,  is  it 
not — the  leaves,  etc. ! — A.  I  don't  know  as  to  that.  I  don't  know  as 
there  is  any  diflerence.  A  growth  of  timber,  no  matter  what  it  is,  by 
shading  the  ground  decreases  evajwration.  I  don't  know  as  to  the 
relative  amount  of  water  which  is  taken  up  in  the  growth  of  different 
kinds  of  timber.    I  don't  know  as  there  is  any  material  difference. 

Q.  What  I  was  aiming  at  is  this,  that  the  ground  would  retain  more 
moisture  if  it  was  covered  with  a  great  many  leaves  from  these  trees 
that  have  leaves  than  if  covered  with  these  needles  from  the  needle 
trees,  as  I  call  them. — A.  Well,  I  think  it  is  more  in  the  shading  of  the 
ground,  keeping  it  in  the  shade.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  difference. 
Q.  You  don't  think,  then,  that  the  cutting  of  the  timber  at  these  head 
waters  has  had  any  eff'ect,  appreciably,  upon  the  matter  of  floods! — ^A. 
^'ot  from  the  amount  that  has  been  cut. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  continued  cutting  of  the  pine,  at  the  rate  it 
has  been  going  on,  would  have  any  material  bearing! — A.  Not  so  long 
as  the  ground  is  not  followed  up  by  cultivation. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Bebby  : 

Q.  How  many  of  these  reservoirs  are  there  altogether,  Captain! — A. 
There  are  five. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  by  river  from  St.  Paul  to  the  farthest  of 
these  reservoirs  at  Lake  Winnibigoshish ! — A.  That  is  largely  guess- 
work. The  Winnibigoshish  Eeservoir  is  probably  about  380  miles  from 
St.  Paul  by  river. 
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Q.  And  the  next  farthest  is  the  Leech  Lake  Beservoir? — ^A.  The  Leech 
Lake  Aeservoir  is  about  the  same  distance  by  river.  The  Pokegania 
Reservoir  is  aboat  300  miles  from  St.  Paul;  Sandy  Lake^  200  miles,  ami 
Pine  Eiver  dam  about  150  miles.    I  may  be  a  little  wild  on  these  tigures. 

Q.  I  wanted  them  approximately;  that  is  all.  Do  you  think  that  in 
this  region  above  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  additional  reservoirs  could 
be  built  which  would  in  the  same  proportion,  or  in  any  proportion,  tend 
to  increase  the  stage  of  water  in  the  river  below  St.  Paul  during  tlie 
low  stage  of  water!  You  have  stated  that  it  increased  it  a  certain  per 
ceut  now  from  St.  Paul  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Oroix.  Is  it 
probable  that  if  others  were  built  it  would  further  increase  that  flood 
tide  in  low- water  time  and  restrain  it  in  the  same  proportion  that  these 
others  have! — A.  Do  you  have  reference  now  to  the  system  in  Minne- 
sota, or  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  both? 

Q.  I  have  reference  to  Minnesota.  You  have  five  reservoirs  here! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  know,  if  additional  ones  were  built,  whether  the 
flood  tide  could  be  increased  in  the  same  proportion,  or  any  proportion, 
at  a  low  stage  of  water  in  the  river  below  St.  Paul! — A.  By  increasing: 
the  number  of  dams  from  now  on  the  effect  will  not  be  nearly  as  great, 
because  the  best  holding  grounds  have  been  closed  in.  There  are  two 
or  three  others  which  would  help  very  materially,  but  not  at  all  in  the 
same  proportion  as  those  which  have  already  been  dammed  up. 

Q.  I  am  requested  to  ask  you  about  Gull  Lake  and  the  head  of  tiie 
Crow  Wing. — A.  If  the  Grow  Wiug  lUver  is  dammed  up  nnd  a  14  toot 
dam  put  in  Gull  Lake,  we  would  get  there  about  14,0(10,000,000  cubic  feet. 
We  have  already  about  ninety;  that  would  be  Jibout  12  per  cent  more. 
But  if  the  Crow  Wing  Eiver  is  not  dammed  and  its  waters  turned  into 
Gull  Lake,  the  reservoir  at  Gull  Lake  would  give  about  6,000,000,000 
to  8,000,000,000  cubic  feet  in  place  of  14,000,000,000.  Mille  Lacs  is 
another  large  water  area,  but  its  watershed  is  so  small  that  it  has  been 
a  question  all  along  as  to  whether  it  would  pay  to  bnll<l  a  dam  there. 
The  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  it  would  not  pay,  although  thi»re  is 
a  good  holding  ground  there.  At  the  headwaters  of  the  Crow  Wing 
Eiver  there  is  a  nest  of  lakes;  a  reservoir  could  be  created  there  and  a 
certain  amount  of  water  gathered  up,  though  as  to  the  amount  I 
couldn't  say. 

Q.  That  is  in  addition  to  the  14,000,000,000  you  speak  of  at  Gull 
Lake? — A.  In  addition  to  Gull  Lake. 

Q.  What  effect,  if  any,  have  these  reservoirs  had  upon  the  commerce 
of  the  upper  river!  Have  they  tended  to  facilitate  the  transportation 
of  logs  and  lumber,  and  have  they  been  a  benefit  in  that  respect  ?— A. 
The  effect  of  the  reservoir  system  is,  of  course,  most  noticeable  near 
the  dams,  because  the  river  is  nan-ower  there  and  the  rise  is  more;  and 
everything  that  has  been  floating  on  the  river — commerce — has  been 
greatly  benefited,  no  matter  what  it  has  been,  whether  logs  or  steam- 
boats or  anything  else  of  that  kind.  The  river  in  its  natural  condition, 
at  certain  times  of  the  year,  could  not  float  anything,  hardly  a  boat 
drawing  1:3  inches  of  water  at  times;  and  it  has  been  a  benefit  to  navi- 
gation of  all  kinds,  from  the  dams  down  as  far  as  we  have  observed — 
that  is,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Oroix.  The  office  has  been 
informed,  at  times,  of  a  noticeable  rise  as  far  as  Dubuque,  but  that  is 
from  hearsay;  we  have  had  no  observations  of  our  own. 

Q.  Since  the  reservoirs  have  been  built,  the  lumber  and  the  logs  ('an 
be  floated  out  of  that  region  at  any  time  at  the  lowest  tide  of  the  water, 
can  they  not! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Examined  by  Mr.  Oallingbb: 
Q.  Captain,  at  the  present  time  these  reservoirs  have  a  capacity  of 
^000,000,000  feet,  and  the  cost  has  been,  in  round  figures,  about 
81,000,000,  including  the  appropriation  to  the  Indians.  It  appears 
ttom  tbi»  memorandum  (Exhibit  A)  that  you  can  get  14,000,000,000  feet 
It  Gall  Lake. — A.  That  is  by  damming  the  Crow  Wing  liiver. 

Q.  By  means  of  the  high  and  low  reservoirs  there,  in  addition  to  the 
present  capacity  of  the  reservoirs  (a  little  over  one-seventh  of  what 
you  now  get),  at  a  cost  of  $1,285,000,  or  a  larger  amount  would  have  to 
be  expended  at  that  point  to  get  14,000,000,000  feet  than  has  been 
expended  on  these  other  reservoirs  to  get  93,000,000,000  feet.  Now, 
would  3'on  think  that  a  judicious  appropriation  for  the  Government  to 
make! — A.  Not  for  the  high  dam;  no,  sir;  I  would  not.  I  don't  think 
the  country  woidd  get  the  worth  of  the  money. 
Mr.  Nblson.  But  the  low  dam  would  be  all  right? 
The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gallingbb.  This  memorandum  (Exhibit  A)  shows  that  the  low 
dam  would  give  a  capacity  of  2,712,000,000  feet,  at  an  approximate  cost 
of  $85,000.    You  think  that  would  be  a  judicious  investment  of  money  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Am  I  correct  in  the  assumption.  Captain,  that  your  judgment  is 
that  cutting  the  timber  has  not  materially  affected  the  stage  of  water 
at  the  heiidwaters  of  the  Mississippi! — A.  It  has  not  yet;  no.  sir. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Is  there  anything  you  think  of  that  you  would  like  to 
tell  us  bearing  on  this  matter? 

The  Witness.  I  don't  know  whether  it  came  in  the  printed  list  of 
questions  or  not,  but  I  will  say  that  people  along  the  river  below,  par- 
ticularly in  Aitkin  County,  have  been  claiming  that  they  are  being  dam- 
aged bjrthe  reservoir  system.  I  will  say  that  the  reservoii  s  have  never 
been  operated  to  their  disadvantage;  that  if  the  reservoirs  hadn't  been 
in,  their  case  would  have  been  worse  than  it  has  been.  The  reservoirs 
have  assisted  them;  although  complaints  are  being  made  by  people 
along  the  river  that  they  are  flooded  out  by  the  reservoirs,  it  is  not  so. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Bebby: 

Q.  In  what  way  do  they  claim  the  reservoirs  tend  to  increase  the 
floods? — A.  They  claim  that  we  accumulate  water  and  let  it  off  in  flood 
stages;  that  we  let  it  accumulate  and  let  it  off  in  an  undue  proportion. 
Well,  we  don't  do  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  And  you  have  never  let  it  oft'  in  a  time  of  high  water,  at  a  time 
or  in  a  way  that  would  have  increased  the  flood  tide  in  Aitkin  County 
over  what  it  would  have  been  if  there  had  been  no  reservoirs  there! — 
A.  We  have  always  diminished  the  flow  by  holding  the  water  back. 

Mr.  Nelson.  In  higli  water! 

The  Witness.  In  flood  stages.  During  the  low-water  season  we  do 
overflow  bottom  lands  below  Pokegama  Falls;  they  are  being  over- 
flowed by  reason  of  the  operation  of  the  reservoirs,  when,  if  the  reser- 
voirs were  not  in,  those  lands  would  not  be  flooded. 

Mr.  N^ELSON.  That  is  above  Pokegama  Falls! 

The  Witness.  Below  Pokegama  Falls  for  about  10  miles. 

Q.  Is  that  of  lands  that  are  in  cultivation  f — A.  The  lands  are  used 
simply  for  meadows.  They  are  meadow  lands.  That  is  only  for  10 
miles  below  Pokegama  Falls.  That  is  as  far  as  the  bottom  lands  are 
being  overflowed  by  the  fall  discharge. 

Q.  Well,  does  that  damage  those  people  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Gallinger.  Have  damages  been  paid  by  the  Government  in  any 
case,  Captain,  so  far  as  yon  knowt 

The  Witness.  Damages  have  not  been  settled  completely  except  in 
two  cases ;  but  that  matter  was  taken  up  a  short  time  ago  and  an  under- 
standing has  been  arrived  at  with  some  other  parties  as  to  a  settlement. 
The  qaestion  was  taken  up  in  1890, 1  believe,  and  after  awhile  proceed- 
ings were  commenced  to  condemn  those  lands,  but  the  proceedings  were 
abandoned  and  nothiDg  has  been  completely  settled  up,  with  the 
exceptions  I  stated;  but  I  expect  there  will  be  before  long,  as  it  is 
underway  by  the  Department. 

Q.  To  what  extent  did  that  overflow  extend  on  each  side  of  the  river 
for  a  distance  of  about  10  miles  below? — A.  It  floods  the  entire  bottom 
lands,  the  lowlands. 

Mr.  Nelson.  How  wide  are  the  bottom  lands  there? 

The  Witness.  They  are  usually  not  more  than  400  or  500  feet  in 
width.  The  acreage  is  small.  The  main  damage  has  been  due  to  run- 
ning the  hay  out.  We  begin  to  let  the  water  off  about  the  1st  of 
August,  and  hay  is  not  ripe  then  sometimes,  and  the  hay  is  injured  in 
that  way;  and  then  leaving  the  water  on  for  so  long— for  ninety  dnys — 
in  the  fall,  the  hay  has  a  tendency  to  run  out.  And  another  thing, 
while  those  people  have  always  been  notified  when  the  discharge  is  to 
take  place,  they  are  sometimes  compelled  to  cut  their  hay  before  they 
woidd  like  to — that  is,  they  must  shape  their  affairs  to  what  is  to  take 
place. 

Q.  About  how  many  people  own  land  within  that  10-mile  strip — about 
how  many  people  does  that  affect  adversely? — A.  The  number  of  fami- 
lies it  affects  is  probably  fifteen  or  twenty.  But  a  portion  of  the  town 
site  of  Grand  Bapids*  comes  in  this  overflow,  and  I  couldn't  say  the 
number  of  persons  who  are  interested  in  that  portion.  There  is  no 
improved  property  on  the  lowlands,  at  Grand  Kapids  or  La  Prairie, 
which  are  overflowed ;  there  are  no  complaints  from  them.  However, 
if  property  owners  should  wish  to  build  on  those  lands  at  any  time,  of 
course  it  would  be  a  serious  matter  in  regard  to  those  lands  that  are 
within  flowage. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Gallingbe: 

Q.  That  hay,  I  takeit^  is  of  a  cheap  and  inferior  quality,  is  it  not? — 
A.  No;  it  is  a  good  quality  of  wild  hay,  blue  joint.  No;  it  is  a  good 
growth. 

Q.  What  is  it  worth  per  ton  in  the  market  after  it  is  harvested? — A. 
That  varies  with  different  years.  In  the  region  of  Grand  Rapids  hay 
is  worth  from  eight  to  ten  dollars  a  ton.  The  whole  value  of  this  land 
within  10  miles  below  Pokegama  is  about  $15,000.  An  easement  could 
be  procured  on  some  of  it.  Some  might  prefer  to  sell.  But  between 
what  the  Government  can  get  an  easement  on  and  the  portion  they 
would  have  to  take  in  fee  the  cost  would  be  about  $6,000  or  $7,000; 
but  if  there  was  an  absolute  condemnation  or  a  condemnation  for  reser- 
voir purposes,  then  it  would  run  up  to  aboat  $15,000. 

Q.  Is  there  any  counter  advantage  to  these  people  resulting  from 
keeping  the  water  from  their  lands  at  other  seasons  of  the  year? — A. 
You  mean  those  lands  that  are  overflowed? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir ;  there  is  not. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson: 
Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  river  and  its  banks 
from  Pokegama  to  Aitkin? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Are  there  any  lands  down  along  there  that  are  subject  to  over- 
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flow  besides  what  you  have  been  describing  lately! — ^A.  There  are  no 
other  lands  below  Blackberry  Brook  that  are  being  flooded  by  the  dis- 
charge from  the  reservoirs;  that  is,  by  the  releasing  of  water  for  navi- 
gation purposes. 

Q.  Xo  other  lands  that  are  flooded  at  all  below  there! — ^A.  No,  sir. 

(^  Clear  down  to  Aitkin! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  are  there  lauds  there  that  are  flooded  or  would  be  flooded 
if  the  reservoirs  were  not  there! — A.  Yes,  sir;  nearly  all  the  lands  on 
the  bunk  of  the  Mississippi  through  Aitkin  County  are  subject  to  over- 
lioflr  daring  flood  stages. 

Q.  Always  have  been  ! — A.  Always  have  been. 

(),  And  the  reservoirs  really  diminish  that! — A.  The  reservoirs  have 
diminished  that  overflow. 

Q.  So  that  really  they  are  better  ofl*  now  than  before  the  reservoirs 
¥ere  constructed! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  that  reach  of  the  river! — A.  And  they  have  always  admitted 
that  up  to  the  present  year. 

Q.  The  reason  I  asked  is  that  certain  parties  have  been  making  com- 
plaints in  the  neighborhood  of  Aitkin  and  above  there.  In  your  opinion, 
then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  reservoirs  below  this  point  you  speak  of 
have  been  of  advantage  to  those  bottom  lands  rather  than  a  detri- 
ment!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  along! — A.  The  lands  would  have  been  overflowed  to  a  much 
greater  extent  if  no  dams  were  in. 

Q.  And  they  are  not  injured  by  the  letting  out,  and  are  rather  helped 
by  the  retaining  of  the  water  by  the  reservoirs! — A.  Yes,  sir;  those 
are  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Bebby.  Captain,  don't  you  think  that  a  well-constructed  levee 
along  that  section  would  tend  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  river 
and  aid  in  commerce! — A.  No,  sir, 

^Ir.  Nelson.  Judge  Morris,  you  are  Bepresentative  from  this  dis- 
trict.   If  you  wish  to  ask  any  questions,  please  feel  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Mobris  : 

Q.  Captain,  you  say  the  letting  out  Qf  that  water  has  never  injured 
those  people  at  all! — A.  No;  never  injured  those  in  Aitkin  County. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  say  you  usually  begin  to  let  this  water  out! — 
A.  It  is  usually  about  the  1st  of  August. 

Q.  From  that  time  on,  I  understand  you,  it  has  never  injured  those 
people,  but  has  rather  been  a  benefit! — A.  The  only  parties  injured  are 
those  owning  bol^tom  lands  for  10  miles  below  Pokegama  Falls. 

Q.  Last  summer  they  had  very  heavy  rains  here  in  the  latter  part 
of  June  and  the  first  part  of  July,  didn't  they! — A.  The  rain  was 
heavy  during  June  and  July. 

Q.  At  that  time  the  reservoirs  above  here — these  reservoirs  high  up 
the  river — were  full  of  water,  were  they  not! — A.  Well,  nearly  full. 

Q.  And  did  they  not  have  to  be  opened  at  that  time,  in  June  and 
July! — ^A.  The  three  reservoirs  here — Pokegama,  Winnibigoshish,  and 
Leech  Lake — of  course,  are  controlled  by  the  Pokegama  Falls  Dam,  and 
the  discharge  from  Pokegama  Falls  Dam  was  just  a  very  little  more 
than  enough  to  overflow  the  bottom  lands  for  the  first  10  miles  below 
Pokegama  Falls. 

Q.  Well,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  you  did  last  summer,  in  June  and  July, 
have  to  open  the  gates  at  the  dams  on  account  of  the  heavy  floods  ana 
the  reservoirs  having  been  so  full  of  water  from  the  large  amount  of 
snow  that  spring! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Now,  that  is  the  fact,  is  it! — A.  Yes;  that  is  the  fact,  but  the  fact 
also  is  that  if  the  dams  were  not  in  the  discharge  would  be  much  more. 

Q.  Well,  that  would  be  the  case  all  along  the  river,  wouldn't  it? — A. 
Well,  we  are  the  only  ones  who  have  any  dams. 

Q.  Well,  it  would  be  the  case  clear  down  to  St.  Paul.  If  the  daius 
were  not  in,  it  would  be  very  much  greater,  would  it  not? — A.  Well,  the 
dams  were  all  open  below  Pokegama  Falls,  and  the  lumbermen's  dams 
were  open. 

Q.  But  isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  water  went  out  of  these  dams  in  June 
and  July  last  year! — A.  Do  you  mean  out  of  the  reservoir  dams? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Well,  we  released  a  portion.  The  Pokegama  Dam  was 
fall,  and  what  was  coming  in  we  had  to  let  go. 

Q.  And  would  that  flood  have  been  as  great  if  that  water  hadn't  been 
let  out! — A.  Do  you  mean  if  we  had  held  it  entirely! 

Q.  If  you  had  held  it  entirely  back!— A.  Certainly  the  flood  would 
have  been  reduced  if  we  had  held  back  the  water  entirely. 

Q.  Now,  Captain,  you  say  you  know  that  territory  about  Aitkin  ! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  are  a  large  number  of  farmers  in  there  now,  are  there  not  ? — 
A.  There  are  farmers  along  the  river  most  of  the  way  down  from  Sandy 
Lake. 

Q.  Now,  are  you  sufficiently  informed  to  know  whether  we  might  iii 
the  region  just  above  Aitkin,  between  Grand  Kapids  and  Aitkin, 
increase  this  reservoir  system  to  any  extent! — A.  I  don't  think  there  is 
sufficient  holding  ground  anywhere  on  the  tributaries  to  appreciably 
aftect  the  floods. 

Q.  How  about  Willow  Kiver  and  the  Prairie  River! — A.  I  don't 
think  there  is  any  holding  ground  on  Willow  River  that  is  worth 
inclosing;  neither  is  thereon  L^rairie  River;  that  is,  if  what  holdin.i*- 
ground  there  is  along  Prairie  River  was  inclosed  I  don't  think  it  would 
appreciably  affect  the  floods.  It  is  true  those  bottoms  would  be  filled, 
but  the  reservoirs  are  so  small  that  it  wouldn't  be  appreciable. 

Q.  The  river  is  very  crooked  there,  isn't  it.  Captain! — A.  At  Aitkin  ? 

Q.  Yes;  just  above  and  below  Aitkin. — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  crooked 
river. 

Q.  Could  that  flooding  be  decreased  at  all  by  in  any  way  straighten- 
ing the  river! — A.  Yes;  you  would  increase  the  current  by  cutting  long 
channels. 

Q.  Well,  couldn't  you  cut  off  bends  there  across  the  loop  of  which  is 
a  very  narrow  distance! — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  some  bends  a  mile  and 
a  half,  some  others  2  miles,  some  3  miles  in  extent,  and  straightening 
them  would  materially  increase  the  velocity. 

Q.  And  if  you  did  that  you  would  improve  the  river  below,  at  Minne- 
apolis and  St.  Paul,  to  some  extent,  wouldn't  you! — A.  Below  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis! 

Q.  Up  to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis. — A.  I  don't  think  it  would  be 
appreciable. 

Q.  By  letting  the  water  go  down  faster! — ^A.  I  don't  think  it  would 
be  appreciable. 

Q.  If  the  present  reservoirs  at  Winnibigoshish  and  Leech  Lake  were 
strengthened  and  repaired  so  as  to  hold  their  full  capacity  would  tliey 
be  able  tohold  back  the  water  or,  nearly  all  the  water,  with  a  flood  equally 
high  to  that  which  you  had  last  June  and  July!— A.  Yes,  sir;  they 
would  ordinarily,  with  the  ordinary  amount  we  have  in  the  fall,  and 
then  the  following  year — in  the  spring  of  the  year — if  the  reservoirs 
were  strong  enough  we  could  have  probably  held  all  the  water  that 
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came  daring  the  flood  stages  at  the  Winiiibigoshish  and  Leech  Lake 
dams;  but  at  the  Pokegama  dam,  that  was  full  anyway,  and  unless  the 
dam  was  raised  there  would  be  nothing  gained  by  increasing  its  sta- 
bility; it  is  strong  enough ;  but  at  the  two  upper  dams  the  flood  would 
have  been  apppeidably  diminished  in  Aitkin  County,  providing  we 
coald  liave  held  all  the  water  back. 

( >.  And  that  can  be  accomplished  by  8imi)ly  strengthening  and  repair- 
inj,'  the  i)resent  dam? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Capt-  F,  V.  Abbot,  having  been  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 
Examined  by  Mr.  Xelson  : 

Q.  You  are  the  Government  engiiieer  at  present  in  charge  of  this 
red<'h  of  the  river! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  prepare  a  statement  for  the  committee,  giving 
a  list  of  the  reservoirs  in  your  territory,  when  they  were  constructed, 
the  cost  of  each,  and  the  amount  of  water  that  is  penned  up  in  each 
reservoir  over  and  above  what  would  be  there  in  a  state  of  nature. — A. 
I  have  that  very  thing  here.  I  haven't  the  dates,  but  I  have  the  name 
of  each  reservoir;  the  drainage  area  in  square  miles  tributary  to  it; 
the  storage  capacity  above  low- water  level,  in  cubic  feet;  remarks 
as  to  whether  we  have  been  able* to  fill  the  reservoirs  with  the  rainfall 
each  year  or  not,  and  the  year  in  which  the  work  was  completed.  I  have 
also  given  here  the  aggregate  drainage  area,  and  the  aggregate  capac- 
ity, and  the  cost  of  the  whole.  With  reference  to  Gull  Lake,  I  have 
?iven  figures  for  the  proposed  storage,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
lovr  dam  and  of  the  high  dam.  I  have  given  the  figures  of  the  drain- 
ajre  areas  of  the  Mississippi  River  above  St.  Paul,  of  the  Minnesota 
liher,  and  of  the  Mississippi  River  above  Minneapolis,  and  the  per- 
centages these  reservoirs  hold.  The  eii'ect  on  the  flood  heights,  duo  to 
the  reservoirs,  was  very  strongly  illustrated  in  the  flood  of  1897.  The 
high  water  occurred  at  St.  Paul  on  April  6,  at  which  time  there  was 
about  85,000  cubic  feet  per  second;  the  reservoirs  thawed  out  about 
April  1;  it  takes  eleven  days  for  reservoir  water  to  reach  St.  Paul, 
consequently  at  the  time  of  the  height  of  that  flood  no  water  had  come 
down  from  the  reservoirs;  so  they  didn't  diminish  the  height  of  the 
flood  at  all,  for  in  a  state  of  nature  that  water  would  have  been 
withheld  by  reason  of  not  having  thawed.  They  have  less  eflfect  upon 
extreme  high  water  (did  in  this  last  flood,  at  any  rate)  than  is  generally 
supposed,  I  think. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  reservoirs  had  no  effect  upon  the  extreme 
height  of  the  flood  of  1897,  for  water  could  not  have  gotten  out  because 
it  was  frozen  ! — A.  It  was  frozen  up  solid.  It  did  not  thaw  until  April 
1,  and  it  would  take  eleven  days  for  it  to  get  down,  and  the  height  of 
the  flood  was  April  6. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  high  flood  continue? — A.  I  do  not  know,  but 
undoubtedly  they  would  have  maintained  the  flood  longer. 

Q.  Well,  suppose  the  high  water  occurred  at  that  time,  would  not  the 
melting  of  the  ice  and  snow  and  the  running  out  of  the  water  subse- 
quent to  that  time  have  made  a  flood  of  longer  duration! — A.  It  prob- 
ably would  have,  but  that  is  an  "if"  which  I  can  not  tell. 

Q.  Was  not  the  general  flood  of  the  Mississippi  river  in  1897  remark- 
able in  character — not  that  it  was  the  highest  we  had  ever  had  but  that 
it  was  of  longest  continuance! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  upon  the  question  of  continuance  would  not  the  reservoirs 
cut  a  great  figure! — ^A.  Undoubtedly,  in  this  case. 
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Q.  But  unless  yoa  shoald  go  to  work  and  ascertain  the  length  of  tbe 
flood  at  St.  Paul,  you  could  not  tell  exactly  what  the  effect  of  the  res- 
ervoirs was  in  this  case? — A.  Not  only  that,  but  you  would  have  to 
have  information  which  never  ha«  been  obtained  and  can  not  be  obtaine<l, 
as  to  the  relative  discharge  of  the  Minnesota  Biver  and  other  tribu- 
taries.  It  is  really  too  complicated  a  question  to  answer,  except  that 
at  the  time  the  flood  reached  its  maximum  the  water  had  not  got  there 
anyhow. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  data  by  which  you  can  tell  how  long  the  river 
remjAined  at  flood  stages  at  St.  Paul? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  give  you  the 
gauge  readings;  I  haven't  them  here;  I  have  them  in  St.  Paul. 

Q.  And  you  can  tell  how  long  it  remained  at  high  flood? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  May  I  see  the  statement  you  have  here? — Yes,  sir. 

Witness  here  presented  before  the  committee  the  following  state- 
ment, marked  Exhibit  A: 

Exhibit  A. 
Betervoir  memorandum,  October  18, 1897. 


Keeervolr. 


Lake  WinnibigoshlBh 

Leech  Lake 

Pokejriiina  Falls 

Pine  River 

Sandy  Lake 

Total 


^t^^®     above  natural 
*"^      ,     *  capacity. 


8q.  miiet. 

1,442.43 

1, 102. 80 

660.23 

562.07 

421. 50 


Cubic  feet. 

45,024,000,000 

33, 094, 000,  000 

4,  700,  000, 000 

7,5i)0,(J00.000 

3,158,000,000 


4,249.00     93,476.000,000 


Kemarks. 


Never  filled 

.....do 

Filled  each  year. 

Never  filled 

Filled  each  year. 


Completed. 


1883-84 

18*4. 

1884-18d9. 

1886. 

1895. 


Total  appropriation,  $905,500. 

Cubic  feet. 

Capacity  of  proposed  low  reservoir  at  Gnll  Lake  ($85,000) 2, 712, 096, 000 

Capacity  of  proposed  high  reservoir  at  Gull  Lake  ($1,200,000) 11, 898, 128, 5(X) 

Square  milea. 

Drainage  area  of  Mississippi  River  above  St.  Paul 36, 08 1 

Drainage  area  of  Minnesota  River 16,  .S.50 

Drainage  area  of  Mississippi  River  above  Minneapolis 19, 731 

Drainage  area  of  the  five  completed  reservoirs ^21^  per  cent  of  entire  drainage 
area  above  St.  Paul. 

Drainage  area  .of  the  five  completed  reservoirs  =:21^  per  cent  of  entire  drainage 
area  above  Minneapolis. 

High  water  at  St.  Panl  in  1897  occurred  on  April  6  (85,000  cable  feet). 

Reservoirs  thawed  out  about  April  1. 

In  regard  to  the  release  of  water  from  the  Pokegama  Falls  Dam,  the  following 
discharge  during  each  month  will  probably  give  the  most  satisfactory  results  during 
eaoh  year : 

Discharge  per  second  in—  Cubic  feet. 

January • ••• • 300 

February 300 

March 100 

April 500 

May : 900 

June .' 900 

July 950 

August 2,250 

September 2,250 

October 2,250 

November 943 

December 3<X) 
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F>r  the  discharge  at  Pine  River  Dam  the  following  arrangemeut  will  probably 
•  •.r^r  the  case  to  tne  best  advantage : 

Disharge  per  second  in —  Cubic  feet 

January 25 

Febrnarv 25 

May...r 123 

lane 250 

Jnly.^ 325 

ingnst 450 

September 450 

"ctober 450 

November 20 

^iecember  25 

^.  Are  the  figures  stated  in  Exhibit  A  true  to  the  best  of  your  judg- 
BeQt  and  belief! — A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  they  are 
trs*. 

%  1  wish  you  would  supplement  that  exhibit,  Captain,  with  a  state- 
B»it  showing  the  cost  of  esich  reservoir.  Now,  you  have  given  the 
*^ge capacity  herej  that  is  the  total f — ^A.  No,  sir;  that  is  above  the 
ofdhiary  low-water  level  in  the  reservoir. 

Q.  Oh,  that  is  above  what  it  would  be  in  a  state  of  nature! — A.  Yes, 
ar. 

^l  Then  there  is  nothing  to  supplement,  except  giving  the  cost  of 
eaeli  reservoir. — A.  That  and  this  statement  for  the  future,  which  I 
tliiak  should  be  included:  that  we  have  now  utilized  all  the  really 
admirably  adapted  sites;  that  we  have  secured  a  storage  of  about 
5«^)JiW),000,Oao  cubic  feet  for  about  $905,000;  that  the  next  most  availa- 
Wesite  which  has  been  investigated  would  cost  about  $1,200,000. 

4.  That  is  the  high- water  dam  at  Gull  Lake! — A.  Yes;  to  increase 
tbe  storage  about  one-ninth  more  than  it  is  at  present.  In  other  words, 
lostore  water  in  the  future,  in  addition  to  what  we  have,  will  be  nearly 
nioe  times  as  expensive  as  in  the  past,  and  that  comes  from  the  fact 
that  we  have  not  the  storage  areas;  we  have  not  the  sites  adapted  for 
lioldmg  the  water.    We  have  already  occupied  the  best  sites,  in  other 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  make  a  statement  giving  the  distance  from 
^liupeapolis  to  each  reservoir  and  the  distance  between  the  reservoirs; 
«>r  instance,  take  the  lower  reservoir,  Pine  Eiver — state  how  many 
^iles  it  is  from  Minneapolis,  and  describe  its  location,  and  the  same  as 
to  Sandy  Lake  and  each  of  the  other  reservoirs,  and  state  the  cost  of 
^li  and  how  much  water  they  pen  up.  Then  make  a  summary  state- 
ment showing  the  relation  that  these  reservoirs  have  one  to  another 
snd  the  distance  between  them,  tfie  cost  of  each  of  them,  the  storage 
capacity,  the  time  it  would  take  for  the  flood  water  to  reach  Minne- 
apolis, and  in  addition  to  that  state  the  duration  of  the  last  flood  at 
^^meapolis,  as  it  appears  from  your  gauges,  and  give  any  other  facts 
yoQcan  bearing  upon  the  questions  under  consideration. — A.  Yes,  sir. 
^^€  upper  two  reservoirs,  Wiunibigoshish  and  Leech  Lake,  now  have 
such  capacity  that  we  have  never  been  able  to  fill  them  with  any  year's 
fain.  It  is  possible  that  in  1897  they  might  have  been  tilled  if  the 
^aniB  had  been  in  such  condition  as  to  safely  hold  all  the  water  for 
^hich  they  were  designed.  The  timber  sluiceways  at  both  Leech  Lake 
and  Wiunibigoshish  were,  however,  in  such  need  of  repairs  that  it  would 
Jave  been  unsafe  to  have  retained  the  full  quantity  of  water  they  were 
Qesigued  to  store,  consequently  no  effort  was  made  to  store  all  the  water 
tbatfell.  Only  as  much  was  released  during  the  high- water  season  as 
M  B  F 2 
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was  necessary  to  keep  the  water  in  the  reservoirs  from  rising  al>o 
level  at  which  the  sluiceways  were  safe. 

In  farther  answer  to  the  last  question  the  witness  sabmitte 
following  statement  aud  sketch : 

Distance,  MinneapoliB,  Minn.;  to — 

Pine  River  Dam 

Sandy  Lake  Dam 

Pokegama  Falls  Dam 

Lake  Winnibigoshish  Dam 

Leech  Lake  Dam 

The  locations  and  relative  positions  of  the  reservoir  dams  are*  si 
on  the  copy  herewith  of  map  accompanying  Colonel  Jones's  an 
report  for  1896. 

Cost  of  each  reservoir, 

Ci 

Lake  WinnibigoshiBh  (capacity,  45,000,000,000) $216,  3 

Leech  Lake  (capacity,  33,000,000,000) 172,  9 

Pokegama  Falls  (capacity,  4,700,000,000) : 85,0 

Pine  River  (capacity,  7,500,000,000) 90,  01 

Sandy  Lake  (capacity,  3,200,000,000) 114,01 

Total 685,  3( 

Extraordinary  repairs  to  Pine  River  Reservoir 13,  Oi 

Ordinary  repairs  and  operating  expenses  (1  reservoir  for  fifty-two  years, 

at  $4,000) 208,00 

Total 906,30 

Money  ataiement. 

Total  appropriations $905,  60( 

Total  allotments  for  care  and  operation i 72,  SiM 

977  896 
Amount  available  June  30,  1897 : 71,'594 

Total  expenditures 906,  302 

The  records  show  that  a  rise  in  the  river  at  St.  Paul  commences  in  seven  or  ei^ 
days  following  the  release  of  water  from  the  distributing  reservoir  at  Pokegai 
Falls,  and  in  about  five  days  thereafter  the  full  effect  is  felt.  The  mean  time 
therefore  ten  days. 

The  high  water  of  1897  commenced  at  St.  Paul  on  March  20.  The  water  gradual 
rose  until  April  6,  when  the  stage  was  18  feet  above  low  water.  By  the  end  of  Api 
the  water  had  fallen  8  feet,  and  by  the  end  of  May  the  river  was  at  an  ordinary  sun 
mer  stage.  On  July  5  another  but  smaller  rise  commenced,  reaching  its  maximun 
11.8  feet  above  low  water,  on  the  17th  of  the  s^me  month,  and  had  fully  receded  b 
the  middle  of  August.  • 

The  testimony,  so  far  as  the  influence  of  the  reservoirs  upon  high  water  is  coi 
cerned,  refers  to  the  efiect  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  The  effec 
of  the  reservoirs  in  controlling  floods  immediately  below  the  dams  is  given  in  Ml 
Johnson's  testimony. 


EocK  Island,  III.,  October  26^  1897. 
Ool.  W.  R,  King,  having  beeu  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson  : 
Q.  Colonel  King,  are  you  the  United  States  engineer  in  charge  at 
Eock  Island!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver  is  under  your  charge?— A. 
At  present  from  St.  Paul  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  Eiver,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  700  miles.  ^ 
Q.  Have  you  charge  of  any  of  the  tributaries! — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is*- 
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a  small  tributary  at  Galena.    There  is  a  lock  and  dam  there  ^  that  is 
aboat  all. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  charge  here! — A.  Since  two  years  ago 
last  July — ^a  little  over  two  years. 

Q.  What  was  the  cha'racter  of  the  high  water  and  floods  last  spring 
here  on' your  reach  of  the  river  t 

In  reply  to  this  question  witness  presented  to  tht)  committee  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  marked  Exhibit  B,  showing  the  stages  of  high  water 
of  the  Mississippi  River  from  1880  to  1897,  inclusive,  at  St,  Paul, 
Dubuque,  Bock  Island,  Keokuk,  Hannibal,  Louisiana,  and  St.  Louis. 

The  Witness.  Those  figures  are  from  the  official  records.  Some  of 
tho8e  are  kept  by  the  Signal  Service  men  and  some  by  the  bridge 
tenders. 

Exhibit  B. 

High-^ater  atckges^  Upper  MissisHppi  River. 


Year. 

St.  Paal. 

15.2 
19.5 
13.3 
12.2 
10.2 
7.4 
8.2 
9.6 
14.4 
4.5 
7.0 
6.4 
12.6 
14.7 
11.8 
4.6 
10.7 
17.6 

Ihibuqne. 

Rock 
Island. 

Keokuk. 

iggo 

22.7 
21.2 
16.8 
16.7 
14.6 
12.5 
16.4 
16.0 
22.4 

7.4 
14.2 
13.9 
18.0 
16.8 
15.5 

6.3 
13.9 
17.9 

18.4 
17.7 
14.1 
13.2 
11.9 
10.9 
12.7 
11.5 
18.6 

6.0 
11.7 
10.3 
19.4 
13.6 
12.3 

8.9 
12.0 
15.0 

17.4 

1881 

18.8 

1882 

15.8 

1883 

16.7 

1884 

16.6 

1885 

14.2 

lgi« 

16.0 

ligl 

13.3 

1888 

19.6 

18(9 

9.7 

1890 

12.6 

1881 

11.0 

18S2 

19.2 

1«93 

14.9 

18M 

11.4 

1895 

4.8 

1«96 

11.9 

1*7 

18.4 

I   Hanni- 
bal. 


Louisi- 
ana. 


18.8 
20.6 
18.5 
17.0 
18.6 
13.8 
17.1 
12.0 
21.7 

8.6 
13.5 
12.2 
20.8 
16.8 
12.2 

5.3 
13.3 
20.9 


15.3 
18.3 
16.8 
16.7 
17.2 
12.8 
15.5 
11.8 
17.8 

9.3 
12.0 
11.3 
18.8 
16.5 
10.7 

7.0 
12.1 
18.5 


St.  LotiiA. 


25.4 
33.7 
32.4 
34.8 
28.2 
27.0 
27.0 
20.5 
29.3 
24.4 
20.7 
23.7 
36.0 
31.5 
23.3 
23.3 
27.7 
22.0 


rnreclaimed  land  subject  to  overflow ,    Upper  Miseissippi  liiver  (St. 

Eiver). 


Paul  io  Alissour 


Locality. 


Miles. 


St.  Paul  to  St.  Croix  Birer 

St.  Croix  to  Lake  Pepin 

Lske  Pepin  to  Winona 

Winona  to  La  Croese 

La  Crosse  to  Lansing 

Lansing  to  Wisconsin  River.... 
Wiaconsin  River  to  Cassville . .. 

CassvlUe  to  Dabuqne 

Dnbaqne  to  Savanna 

Savanna  to  Rock  Island 

Rock  Island  to  New  Boston 

New  Boston  to  Dallas 

Dallas  to  Keokuk 

Eeoknkto  Quincj 

Qoincy  to  Clarksville 

Clarksville  to  Cap  «u  Oris 

Cap  au  Gris  to  Missouri  River. . 


Approxi- 
mate 
acres. 

3,800 
15,400 
27.000 
32,600 
30,700 
19,200 

6,400 
11,500 
20,600 
66,700 
58.000 
68,800 
21,300 
48,900 
23.000 
45,400 
74,900 


Total. 


564,200 


Q.  I  haven't  looked  over  those  figures,  but  you  have  examined  them 
in  detail  and  can  state  the  general  purport  of  them.  Was  not  the 
flood  last  spring  higher  than  ever  before! — ^A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Not  as  high  f — A.  I  think  not. 
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Q.  The  water  was  less  in  the  Mississippi  Eiver  then  than  at  sc 
prior  floods! — A.  It  is  such  a  long  stretch  of  river  that  sometimes 
flood  varies ;  without  any  apparent  reason  it  will  be  higher  in  one  ph 
than  another.    It  comes  along  in  kind  of  a  wave,  and  if  it  happens 
spread  out,  and  doesn't  get  any  reinforcement,  it  may  be  higher  at  t 
upper  part,  proportionally,  than  it  is  below.    There  are  so  many  tri 
utaries  that  there  may  be  high  water  in  one  part  of  the  river  and  n 
in  the  rest. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  then,  the  overflow  and  flood  in  the  Missi 
sippi  Eiver,  within  your  territory,  was  not  as  great  as  it  had  been  c 
previous  occasions? — A.  That  is  as  I  understand  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  cause  no  unusual  or  unreasonable  amount  of  damage  an; 
where! — A.  No,  sir;  the  only  thing  was  a  break  in  one  of  the  levee 
below  here. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  tell  us,  in  a  general  way,  what  has  been  done  ii 
the  way  of  river  improvements  on  the  dift'ereut  reaches  of  the  river  frou 
St.  Paul,  down  !  What  is  the  nature  of  the  Government  work  on  th« 
reach  from  St.  Paul  to  the  St.  Croix! — A.  It  is  shore  protection  bj 
means  of  brush  and  stone  riprapping  to  prevent  the  washing  and  caving 
of  the  banks,  and  wing  dams  and  closing  dams  (principally  wing  dams 
to  narrow  the  channel  where  it  is  necessary  to  narrow  it. 

Q,  Those  wing  dams  are  of  rock,  I  noticed. — ^A.  They  are  of  both 
rock  and  brush.  They  are  at  least  half  of  brush — sometimes  more  than 
half  brush. 

Q.  And  rock  on  top! — A.  Bock  on  top.  Well,  there  is  rock  all 
through  them.  They  lay  down  a  mat  of  brush,  then  weight  it  down  and 
put  on  more  brush,  and  so  on;  according  to  the  height  of  the  dam  they 
increase  the  number  of  those  mattresses. 

Witness  produced  the  following  blue  print  (Exhibit  C),  showing  the 
method  of  construction  of  wing  dams: 

Q.  The  work  there,  then,  is  simply  to  improve  navigation,  and  not 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  overflowed  lands! — ^A.  There  is  very  little 
overflowed  land  above  here — very  little  to  protect. 

Q.  Are  there  any  levees  on  your  reach  of  the  river! — A.  Yes;  below 
Eock  Island,  but  not  above. 

Q.  There  are  no  overflowed  lands  to  protect  anywhere  here,  then! — 
A.  Well,  they  are  not  wide  enough  to  pay  to  protect,  for  the  high  land 
comes  in  pretty  close  to  the  river  and  leaves  only  a  narrow  margin;  but 
there  are  a  great  many  places  that  overflow. 

Q.  But  what  you  call  the  river  bottoms  from  here  up  are  not  of  suffi- 
cient width  to  count  the  overflow! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  to  have  any  special  consequence! — A.  Not  at  present.  When 
land  gets  to  be  much  more  valuable,  they  may  be. 

Q.  Now  state  the  nature  of  the  improvements  from  the  St.  Croix 
down  to  Lake  Pepin. — A.  It  is  of  the  same  general  character. 

Q.  Same  general  character  of  work! — A.  Yes.  All  the  way  down, 
for  that  matter,  on  this  700- mile  reach  of  river,  it  is  of  pretty  nearly 
the  same  character.  The  river  is  quite  manageable — does  not  get  in 
behind  our  work  and  destroy  it. 

Q.  Could  not  Lake  Pepin  be  made  into  a  sort  of  reservoir  to  hold 
back  the  waters  of  the  Upper  Mississippi!  Would  it  not  be  possible  to 
raise  that  lake  at  its  outlet ! — A.  It  might  be  raised  a  little,  but  riparian 
rights  would  have  to  be  considered  there.  The  railroads  are  not  very 
high  above  the  water,  you  know. 

Q.  But  a  reservoir  could  be  made  there! — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  no 
doubt  of  that. 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  the  length  of  that  lake,  approximately? — A.  It 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  25  miles  in  length. 

Q.  And  the  average  width  is  about  how  much? — A.  About  3  miles. 

Q.  Have  you  any  record  here  of  the  depth  of  that  lake! — A.  We 
have,  of  its  depth  in  places. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  depth  of  it! — A.  Twenty-five  to  thirty  feet. 
We  are  building  some  breakwaters  there  now  for  the  protection  of 
navigation,  and  had  already  built  two. 

Q.  On  Lake  Pepin! — A.  On  Lake  Pepin. 

Q.  At  what  XK)intsf — A.  Well,  this  last  one  is  at  what  is  called  Kings 
Coulee.  The  others  were  bnilt  a  long  time  ago,  at  Lake  City  and  at 
Stockholm. 

Q.  From  Lake  Pepin  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Black  Eiver,  at  La 
Gros8e,  are  there  any  si>ecial  improvements? — A.  The  Bame  as  I  have 
mentioned  before. 

Q.  Biprapping  and  wing  dams? — A.  Biprapping  and  wing  dams. 

Q.  That  is  to  narrow  the  river  and  make  a  better  channel  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  are  built  on  the  principle  of  narrowing  the  river  and  having 
the  channel  scoured  out  by  the  force  of  its  own  water,  isn't  it? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  from  La  Orosse  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  at  Prarie  du 
Chien,  is  there  the  same  kind  of  work? — A.  The  same  thing;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  the  Wisconsin  Biver  bring  down  much  water? — ^A.  It  does 
at  times.  It  is  very  narrow.  I  don't  think  they  have  attempted  any 
navigation  on  it  at  all. 

Q.  No ;  I  think  not  of  recent  years.  Well,  the  same  general  character 
of  work  has  been  done  along  the  river  on  the  reach  from  La  Crosse  to 
Prairie  du  Chien? — A.  Yes,  sir,  and  clear  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri, 
except  at  Bock  Island,  where  there  has  been  another  kind  of  work, 
and  at  Keokuk — the  Des  Moines  Bapids  Canal. 

Q.  From  St.  Paul  down  the  principal  tributaries  that  bring  water 
into  the  Mississippi  Biver  are  the  St.  Croix,  the  Chippewa  Biver,  the 
Black  Biver,  the  Wisconsin,  the  Bock  Biver,  the  Illinois  Biver  (on  the 
east  side  of  the  Mississippi),  and  on  the  west  side  there  seem  to  be 
none  of  any  consequence  until  you  get  to  the  Des  Moines  Biver? — ^A. 
And  the  Salt  Biver,  a  small  stream. 

Q.  Do  any  of  these  streams  I  have  mentioned  bring  in  any  floods  or 
large  volumes  of  water — anything  of  an  unusual  charaoter? — ^A.  Well, 
I  don't  know  about  that;  they  certainly  must  in  the  spring — in  the 
flood  season — but  they  are  comparatively  small  streams.  The  Chippewa 
does.  They  had  a  big  ice  jam  at  Chipi)ewa  Falls.  There  is  a  canal  at 
Keokuk  about  8  miles  long.  That  is  one  of  the  largest  works  on  the 
river;  three  locks. 

Q.  That  is  on  the  west  side? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Des  Moines? — A.  Yes,  sir;  near  there. 

Q.  Well,  there  is  another  canal  on  this  side,  I  noticed  yesterday;  I 
think  near  Galena  Junction ;  not  a  canal,  but  a  lock  or  something? — 
A.  A  lock;  yes.  That  was  built  a  few  years  ago  by  some  people  at 
Galena,  and  then  they  got  Congress  to  pay  for  it. 

Q.  What  was  the  object  of  that  lock? — A.  To  get  up  to  Galena.  A 
man  by  the  name  of  Moore  told  me  the  other  day  (he  was  the  man  that 
originated  the  idea)  that  there  was  a  sawmill  up  there,  and  he  thought 
by  building  this  lock  they  could  improve  the  value  of  it,  etc. ;  but  that 
has  proved  rather  a  failure.  There  has  been  no  navigation  at  all  there, 
hardly. 

Q.  You  are  repairing  that,  aren't  you? — A.  We  are  repairing  the 
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lock,  and  some  dredging  has  been  done  there  recently,  but  the  navi| 
tion  is  almost  nothing. 

Q.  There  are  really,  then,  on  your  reach  of  the  liver^  as  I  understa 
it,  Colonel,  nb  unusual  floods  taking  place  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  no  land  of  any  consequence,  except  these  little  marshy  \h 
toms  and  timber  bottoms  in  the  river,  that  are  overflowed! — A.  Abo 
here  there  is  very  little,  but  below  some  of  the  tracts  are  quite  larg 
We  are  making  surveys  now  with  a  view  to  protecting  some  there. 

Q.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  river  from  Bock  Island  up,  in  a  ge: 
eral  way.  Are  there  any  places,  aside  from  Lake  Pepin,  that  would  I 
suitable  for  reservoirs  to  hold  back  the  water  during  ireshets  or  hig 
water! — A.  I  don't  know  of  any,  except  away  up  at  the  head  waten 
thsit  is  not  in  my  district.  i 

Q.  Beyond  St.  Paul,  you  mean! — ^A.  Yes;  there  is  nothing  in  ml 
district. 

Q.  There  would  be  nothing  so  good  as  Lake  Pepin! — A.  There  ma 
be,  possibly,  along  some  of  the  small  tributaries,  but  I  am  not  familia 
enough  with  them  to  say  about  that.  Along  those  little  tributaries  u 
the  river  there  may  be  places  that  could  be  utilized,  but  I  doubt  it  ver 
much.  The  land  is  all  taken  up,  and  it  would  probably  be  very  expei 
sive  to  acquire  any  large  areas  there. 

Q.  There  might  be  on  the  St.  Croix  Biver,  at  Lake  St.  Croix,  and  th 
Mississippi  at  Lake  Pepin,  might  there  not! — A.  By  putting  in  a  loo 
at  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Pepin  they  could  certainly  back  it  up  som4 

Q.  What  could  be  done  by  the  Government,  if  there  is  anything  yo 
can  suggest,  on  your  reach  of  the  river  that  would  aid  in  checking  o 
reducing  the  floods  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  Biver! — A.  I  am  undo  I 
the  impression  that  building  these  levees  will  in  a  small  way  (I  don* 
know  to  what  extent)  increase  the  floods  below.    If  we  confine  thi 
river  absolutely  within  its  channel  along  here,  the  water  has  got  to  ge 
out  that  much  quicker.    If  we  let  the  water  expand  over  more  ground 
it  will  be  retarded;  it  will  spread  out,  and  it  will  take  several  days  foi 
it  to  fill  up  and  the  water  soak  into  the  ground,  and  it  will  be  a  long 
time  soaking  out  again.    But  if  we  keep  it  in  the  channel  and  don't  let 
it  cover  these  areas  at  all,  that  will  tend,  I  think,  to  increase  the  floods 
below. 

Q.  What  levees  have  you  been  building!  From  here  down,  youi 
say. — A.  Where  the  red  spaces  are  on  the  map.  I 

Witness  here  produced  to  the  committee  the  following  map,  markedl 
Exhibit  D.  I 

Q.  The  Flint  Creek  Levee  seems  to  be  the  first  one.  You  have  fenced  I 
off  quite  a  basin  there!— A.  Yes.  1 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  length  of  that! — A.  The  area  is  marked  on 
the  map — 44,000  acres. 

Q.  Forty- four  thousand  acres  there  that  was  subject  to  overflow  that 
you  have,  so  to  speak,  fenced  off  with  a  levee! — A.  That  is  right; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  next  is  the  Warsaw  Levee,  lower  down. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there,  I  see  by  this  map,  you  have  fenced  off  60,000  acres. — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  next  is  Sny  Levee,  and  there  you  have  fenced  off  150,000 
acres,  I  see. — A.  Yes,  sir;  part  of  that  is  old  State  work.  They  did  a 
little  there,  and  we  have  strengthened  them  and  made  them  larger. 

Q.  To  the  extent,  then,  that  you  have  built  those  levees  and  confined 
the  water  in  those  reaches  of  the  river  within  narrower  channels,  you 
have  increased  the  volume  of  water  in  the  river — A.  I  think  so ;  yes,  air. 
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Q.  That  is,  expedited  the  overflowing  of  the  river  to  that  extent? — 
A.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  effect  generally,  is  it  not,  of  building  levees  and 
shutting  up  the  river  within  narrower  limits f — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  also 
lowers  the  Tyater  daring  low-water  stages,  I  think,  to  a  certain  extent. 
That,  of  course,  we  can't  tell,  but  if  we  allowed  this  water  to  spread 
out  and  soak  into  the  soil,  over  thousands  of  acres,  it  would  find  its  way 
into  the  river  again  later  on;  so  levees  would  naturally  lower  the  low- 
water  level  as  well  as  increase  the  floods. 

3Ir.  Berry.  The  tendency  wpuld  be  to  make  the  rise  and  fall  more 
rapid  each  t 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Brrry.  a  more  rapid  rise  and  a  more  rapid  fall? 

The  Witness.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  experience  on  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river  ? — 
A,  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Q.  This  is  your  first  acquaintance  with  the  Mississippi? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  hydraulic  engineering! — A.  I  have  looked 
into  it  a  little,  but  not  so  much  as  I  would  have  done  if  I  had  been 
down  on  the  lower  part  of  the  river. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  character  of  the  Missouri  River  and 
the  floods  along  that  river! — A,  No;  except  in  a  general  way.  I  was 
on  the  Missouri  River  Commission  only  a  few  months  and  only  attended 
one  meeting,  and  I  know  only  in  a  general  way  the  condition  of  things 
there. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  floods  of  the 
Mississippi  of  recent  years  has  been  the  building  of  new  levees  and 
closing  up  new  basins  that  were  formerly  open  for  the  river  to  cover  at 
high  water! — A.  I  presume  they  have  had  an  effect,  but  how  great  an 
eft'eet  I  couldn't  state,  of  course.  I  think  very  likely  they  have  had 
some,  but  of  course  I  couldn't  say  whether  it  has  been  homeopathic 
or  has  been  really  very  marked. 

Q.  There  are  no  Government  levees  anywhere  above  Rock  Island  ! — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  Government  works  from  Rock  Island  up  are  simply  con- 
fined to  the  improvement  of  navigation! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And,  in  brief,  may  be  said  to  consist  of  riprapping  and  wing 
dams! — A,  And  closing  dams.  Where  the  river  branches  off  we  close 
some  of  the  chutes. 

Q.  Yes;  some  of  the  bayous  and  sloughs! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wing  dams,  closing  dams,  and  riprapping! — A.  And  there  has 
be^n  some  dredging;  a  little,  not  much  as  compared  with  what  they  do 
below. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  these  improvements  upon  the  navi- 
gation of  the  river! — ^A.  We  think  we  have  improved  navigation,  but 
it  is  hard  to  say  just  how  much.  It  varies  from  year  to  year.  This 
year,  for  instance,  I  think  there  has  been  very  little  trouble  anywhere. 
For  some  reason,  although  it  has  been  a  dry  "season,  there  has  been 
very  little  trouble;  the  river  has  kept  up. 

Q.  Does  the  narrowing  and  confining  of  the  river  by  levees  and  these 
wing  dams  and  closing  dams,  as  a  rule,  tend  to  the  deepening  of  the 
channel! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Permanently! — A.  Yes,  sir;  you  can  hardly  say  it  is  permanent 
until  we  get  the  shore  protected.  There  is.  altogether,  about  300  miles 
of  caving  banks  on  this  700-mile  reach  or  the  river,  and  we  have,  I 
think,  considerably  over  100  miles  of  shore  protected;  somewhere  from 
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one-third  to  one-half  is  done.  When  it  is  all  done  there  will  be  very- 
little  sand  and  mud  coming  into  the  river,  and  then  we  can  say  we  have 
it  under  control.  But  at  present,  of  coarse,  there  are  a  great  many 
caving  banks,  and  the  depth  of  the  channel  depends  a  great  deal  on 
the  way  the  water  behaves  in  falling  and  sand  bars  fall  more  or  less 
with  the  surface. 

Q.  They  will  settle  down! — A.  They  wear  oft  more  or  less.  If  they 
wear  off  uniformly  at  what  we  call  crossings,  where  the  channel  comes 
on  one  side  and  then  goes  to  the  other  side,  there  is  where  the  trouble 
comes.  In  those  crossings,  if  they  are  very  wide  and  it  wears  down 
uniformly,  then  we  are  in  trouble;  we  have  very  shoal  water;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  it  happens  to  wear  in  one  place  more  than  the  rest 

Q.  On  one  side;  yes. — A.  And  the  boats  keep  that  channel,  then  we 
have  good  navigation. 

Q.  That  is  like  nature  making  a  new  wing  damf — A.  Yes.  There 
has  been  a  revolution,  I  think  (I  think  it  is  going  to  turn  out  that  way), 
in  the  system  of  river  improvements.  The  French  have  spent  millions 
of  dollars  upon  some  of  their  streams,  and  they  have  changed  their 
plans  altogether. 

Q.  Please  tell  us  in  what  respect. — A.  In  the  way  of  treating  the 
sand  bars.  They  went,  in  tlie  first  place,  on  the  principle,  in  general 
terms,  that  if  you  straighten  the  bends  in  a  river  and  build  wing  dams 
to  wash  out  the  sand  bars  that  you  would  improve  navigation,  but  they 
found  from  the  way  things  were  going  on  that  the  sand  bars  would 
siwply  move  down,  and  by  straightening  the  river  you  diminish  the 
friction  and  the  holding-back  principle  of  the  banks.  The  bends  and 
the  additional  length  of  the  shore  tend  to  hold  the  water  back  and  pre- 
vent it  from  all  running  off  at  once 

Q.  And  the  straightening  increased  the  velocity! — A.  And  the 
straightening  increased  the  velocity,  so  they  found  after  all  that  while 
they  were  trying  to  improve  upon  nature  they  were  not  improving  so 
much. 

Q.  And  that  increased  velocity  ^ould  tend  to  the  river  forming  again 
new  bends  ! — ^A.  'New  bends  and  new  sand  bars,  forming  new  obstructions. 

Q«  There  is  no  certainty  that  the  new  channel  would  maintain  it.self 
permanently  ! — A.  No.  They  think  now  that  they  have  improved  upon 
that.  They  are  treating  these  sand  bars  more  as  a  necessary  evil,  and 
they  don't  try  to  wash  them  all  out,  but  simply  to  regulate,  and  instead 
of  straightening  the  river,  if  the  bends  are  not  too  great  so  as  to  impede 
navigation,  they  simply  hold  them  there.  And  another  thing :  They  have 
stopped,  as  I  understand  it,  building  high  levees,  but  they  allow  the 
water  to  spread  back  over  the  ground  in  the  way  I  was  speaking  of. 
Instead  of  building  high  levees  and  confining  it  in  the  channel  they 
build  very  low  ones. 

Q.  Build  low  levees  and  allow  the  water  to  overflow! — A.  Yes;  they 
simply  try  to  direct  the  channel  a  little  at  these  crossings,  so  as  to 
facilitate  navigation  and  prevent  shoaling  up  too  much. 

Q.  As  an  engineer.  Colonel,  what,  if  any,  remedies  would  you  sug- 
gest for  diminishing  the  overflows  or  controlling  the  floods  of  the 
Lower  Mississippi  River!  What  would  you  recommend  as  to  your  part 
of  the  river,  in  other  words!  Supposing  this  portion  of  the  river 
should  be  assigned  to  you  and  you  were  told  to  so  manage  your  reach 
of  the  river  as  to  aid  in  repressing  the  floods  on  the  Lower  Mississippi 
Kiver,  what  would  you  do  with  your  reach  of  the  river! — A.  I  don't 
know  as  I  would  care  to  put  down  exactly  what  I  would  do. 

Q.  Well,  this  is,  of  course,  simply  asking  you  to  express  your  opinion 
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on  it,  and  what  we  are  after  is  to  get  the  opinious  of  men  like  yourself, 
Tfho  are  experts  in  the  matter. — A.  I  don't  know  that  much  could  be  done 
on  this  section  of  the  river  that  would  have  much  to  do  with  it.  I  don't 
know  that  anything  that  could  be  done  here  would  be  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  have  much  efifect. 

Q.  Nothing  could  be  done  beyond  constructing  reservoirs? — ^A.  That 
is  all  I  can  think  of,  and  whether  they  would  be  of  sufficient  importance 
might  be  a  question.  Of  course,  from  what  I  mentioned  about  levees, 
you  see  I  think  we  are  going  in  the  wrong  direction  in  that  respect,  so 
far  as  floods  are  concerned,  but  that  is  a  matter  that  I  suppose  can't  be 
very  well  changed,  they  want  that  laud  and  they  are  bound  to  have  it. 
I  have  thought  some  that 

i).  Let  me  ask  you  this  question,  Colonel :  Wouldn't  it  be  cheaper  for 
the  Government  to  buy  those  bodies  of  land  they  are  reclaiming  by 
means  of  levees,  and  allow  the  lands  to  remain  as  i)ermanent  overflow 
basins!  Wouldn't  that  be  as  cheap  and  as  rational  a  way  as  any  ?^— A. 
You  know,  Senator,  that  the  Government  gave  that  land  away  for  the 
pnrpose  of  having  them  build  these  levees,  originally. 

Q.  I  wasn't  aware  of  that  fact. — A.  That  is  so.  Congress,  in  1852, 
passed  an  act  ceding  all  overflowed  lands  that  had  not  been  sold,  to  the 
States  in  which  they  were,  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  the  pro- 
ceeds should  be  applied  to  the  building  of  levees  and  draining.  And 
now  they  come  and  want  the  Government  to  build  levees.  I  had  a  copy 
of  that  law  made,  and  have  it  here. 

Witness  produced  a  copy  of  the  section  of  the  act  referred  to,  which 
was  marked  Exhibit  E,  and  is  as  follows: 

Exhibit  E. 

[Extract  from  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  SUtea,  2d  edition,  1878.] 

Sec.  2479.  To  enable  the  several  States  (but  not  including;  the  States  of  Kansas^ 
Nebraska,  and  Nevada)  to  constmct  the  necessary  levees  and  drains  to  reclaim  the 
swamp  and  overflowed  lands  therein — the  whole  of  the  swamp  and  overflowed  lands 
loade  nnflt  thereby  for  caltivation,  and  remaining  unsold  on  or  after  the  twenty- 
eiffbth  day  of  September,  A.  T>.  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  are  granted  and 
Wiong  to  the  several  States,  respectively,  in  which  said  lands  are  situated :  Pro- 
Tididf  kofcwer,  That  said  grant  of  swamp  and  overflowed  lands,  as  to  the  States  of 
California,  Minnesota,  and  Oregon  is  subject  to  the  limitations,  restrictions,  and 
conditions  hereinafter  named  and  specified,  as  applicable  to  said  three  last-named 
States,  respectively. 

Sbc.  2480.  It  shall  be  the  dnty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  accurate 
lists  and  plats  of  all  such  lands  and  transmit  the  same  to  the  governors  of  the  sev- 
eral States  in  which  such  lands  may  lie,  and  at  the  request  of  the  governor  of  any 
State  in  which  said  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  may  be,  to  cause  patents  to  be 
issued  to  said  State  therefor,  conveving  to  said  State  tlie  fee  simple  ofsaid  laud. 

The  proceeds  of  said  lands,  whether  from  sale  or  by  direct  appropriation  in  kind, 
shall  be  applied  exclusively,  as  far  as  necessary,  to  the  reclaiming  said  lands  by 
means  of  levees  and  drains. 

Sec.  2481.  In  making  out  lists  and  plats  of  the  lands  aforesaid  all  legal  subdivi- 
sions, the  greater  part  whereof  is  wet  and  unfit  for  cultivation,  shall  be  included  in 
said  lists  and  plats,  but  when  the  greater  part  of  a  subdivision  is  not  of  that  char- 
iUiter,  the  whole  of  it  shall  be  excluded  therefrom. 

Tbe  Witness  :  The  appropriation  acts  are  worded  something  like 
this:  "For  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi Eiver between'' 
sachand  such  places,  "by  confining  the  river  within  its  natural  and 
artificial  banks,"  so  many  dollars.  The  appropriations  are  not  made 
for  "protecting  land,"  but  I  have  always  stated  as  my  opinion  in  my 
reports  that  it  would  not  improve  navigation.  That  is  a  matter,  though, 
for  Congress  to  say. 

Q.  Isn't  it  apparent  that  these  overflows  in  the  lower  section  of  the 
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river  are  to  a  large  extent  caused  by  the  fencing  in  (I  use  that  non- 
technical expression)  of  large  natural  basins  that  were  formerly  open 
to  the  Mississippi  River  at  high  water! — ^^A.  I  don't  know  as  I  could 
say  "to  a  large  extent,"  but  I  think  I  could  safely  say  "to  some  extent.'' 

Q.  And  continuing  to  fence  in  more  and  more  of  those  basins,  or 
reclaiming  more  and  more  of  those  bottoms,  simply  aggravates  the  sit- 
uiition  to  some  extent! — A.  That  is  my  opinion;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  becomes  really  a  question,  then,  of  which  is  the  cheaper — 
to  keep  building  higher  or  bigger  levees  or  to  leave  those  basins  open 
to  hold  the  surplus  water! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Isn't  that  the  problem  in  a  nut  shell! — A.  Yes  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Bebbt: 

Q.  Colonel,  has  the  water  been  any  higher  in  the  lower  river  this  last 
year  than  it  was  before  levees  were  built  to  any  great  extent! — A.  1 
haven't  the  records,  Senator,  for  the  lower  river. 

Q.  You  can't  say,  then,  that  the  flood  tide  has  been  increased  at  all, 
can  you! — A.  Kot  nrom  the  records.  All  that  I  have  said  is  just  from 
the  principle  of  the  thing. 

Q.  You  cant  say  from  any  accurate  knowledge  that  it  has  increased 
at  all! — A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  You  can't  state  that  it  has  been  higher  since  the  building  of  the 
levees  than  it  was  before  they  were  built! — A.  I  am  under  the  impres- 
sion that  it  has  been,  but  I  can't  say,  of  course,  because  I  haven't  the 
records  here;  but  I  could  hunt  them  up. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you.  Colonel,  to  say  that  in  your  opinion  the 
narrowing  of  the  channel  tends  to  lower  the  channel  rather  than  to 
raise  it;  that  a  scouring  process  goes  on  that  tends  to  deepen  the  chan- 
nel; that  the  bed  of  the  channel  rises  or  goes  up  by  reason  of  confining 
the  water  to  a  narrower  space! — A.  It  depends  on  what  kind  of  confin- 
ing you  mean.  If  you  mean  confining  the  high  water  (that  is  when  the 
sand  bars  form,  you  know),  daring  that  time  the  bottom  would  rise,  I 
think,  if  you  confine  it;  but  when  the  water  is  falling  the  channel  cuts 
out;  it  doesn't  cut  out  much  while  the  water  is  at  flood  stage.  We 
find  the  same  thing  in  the  ocean.  In  building  jetties  out  at  sea  we 
find  that  the  low  tide  does  the  wearing,  the  cutting  away;  flood  tide 
doesn't  wear  the  bottom  much,  doesn't  aftect  the  bottom.  You  know 
that  even  in  a  big  storm  at  a  certain  depth  the  light  sand  will  remain 
unmoved — ^in  a  tremendous  storm  if  the  water  is  deep  enough ;  but  if  it 
gets  shallow  the  water  affects  it.  So  we  build  our  wing  dams  only  a 
little  way  above  low  water,  and  I  believe  that  is  the  best  practice. 

Q.  On  a  leveed  river,  where  the  water  is  confined,  taking  high  and 
low  water  all  together,  can  you  state  whether  the  bed  of  the  river  is 
lowered  or  raised  by  reason  of  the  con  fining  of  the  wat  er  and  straighten- 
ing the  river  and  keeping  it  in  a*narrower  channel  than  it  would  be  but 
for  the  works! — A.  As  a  general  rule  I  think  it  would  gradually  lower 
it  a  little.  Some  claim  the  other  way,  though.  That  is  only  my 
opinion. 

Q.  If  a  river  is  leveed,  by  its  natural  banks  or  otherwise,  if  there  is 
a  break  or  outlet  in  high- water  tide,  I  will  ask  you  if  it  is  not  the  effect 
of  that  to  form  a  sand  bar  immediately  below  that  break  to  collect  the 
sand  or  mud  or  whatever  it  is  immediately  below  where  the  break 
comes ;  isn't  it  the  tendency  to  form  a  bar  j ust  below  or  near  the  break  f — 
A.  I  never  have  seen  that  done.  I  know  it  is  claimed  that  way  by 
some,  claimed  that  it  will,  but  I  have  never  seen  that  in  my  experi- 
ence— never  have  had  a  chance,  for  that  matter,  to  observe  it. 

Q.  Your  knowledge,  then,  about  the  levees  is  not  from  actual  work 
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connected  with  the  levees,  to  any  great  extent,  but  more  from  general 
infonnation  on  the  subject  and  the  rivert — A.  That  is  right.  I  have 
never  been  on  the  part  of  the  river  where  they  have  many  levees. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  these  reservoirs  at  the  head  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  upon  the  river  below  St.  Paul!  When  water  is  released 
from  the  reservoirs  does  it  increase  the  depth  of  the  river  below  St.  Paul ; 
and  if  so,  to  what  extent  and  for  what  distance! — A.  As  near  as  vre 
can  make  out,  it  affects  the  river  down  as  far  as  Eed  Wing.  I  have  here 
tbe  official  report  of  last  year,  showing  that  there  was  a  rise  of  about 
a  foot  at  St.  St.  Paul,  due,  as  near  as  they  could  make  out,  to  tbe  res- 
ervoirs, and  that  it  gradually  diminished  until  it  got  down  to  Bed  Wing. 
Eed  Wing  is  down  by  Lake  Pepin,  and  there  it  was  inappreciable. 

Q.  I  think  it  was  a  little  over  a  foot  at  St.  Paul. — A.  Well,  it  is 
pretty  hard  to  determine  exactly,  because  the  natural  condition  of .  the 
water  varies  anyway.    You  have  to  take  a  kind  of  an  average. 

Mr.  Berrt.  What  is  the  distance  from  St.  Paul  to  Eed  Wing  by 
the  river! 

The  Witness.  About  52J  miles. 

Q.  You  have  built  some  levees  between  here  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Missoari  River,  and  are  building  some  now,  are  yon  not! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  do  that  with  a  view  to  improving  the  navigation  of  the 
river,  or  do  you  do  it  to  protect  the  land  ! — A.  Congress  says  it  is  for 
tbe  improvement  of  navigation  of  the  river, 

Q.  Do  they  direct  you  to  build  levees  to  do  that! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  act  of  Congress! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Aren't  you  mistaken  about  that! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Doesn't  it  say  they  may  do  it  by  this  system  or  by  the  other! — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  say  you  shall  build  levees! — A.  I  can  get  the  act  in  a 
moment. 

(Appropriation  act  of  Congress  was  shown  to  the  committee  by  the 
witness.) 

Q.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say.  Colonel,  that  for  the  improvement 
of  the  river  you  would  not  build  these  levees! — A.  That  would  be  my 
judgment. 

Q.  Not  to  build  any  levees  at  all,  anywhere! — A.  I  don't  know 
whether  I  could  say  that  or  not.  I  think  the  levees  are  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  land,  not  for  the  improvement  of  navigation;  that  is  the 
way  I  look  at  it.  But  that  is  a  matter  for  Congress  to  say,  and  I  am 
working  under  orders. 

Q.  Well,  we  want  to  know  what  Congress  ought  to  dp  about  it;  we 
would  not  be  here  otherwise.  We  want  your  opinion  about  it;  we  may 
not  follow  it,  you  understaud,  becau:;e  other  men  may  think  differ- 
ently,—A.  They  do  think  differently;  I  can  tell  you  that  right  now. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Gallingeb  : 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  special  difficulty  in  maintainiDg  the  levees  that 
have  been  built  between  Rock  Island  and  St.  Louis! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
tliere  is  some  difficulty.  The  rats,  they  think,  are  the  cause  of  the 
breaks.  We  had  one  break  last  year,  and  it  occurred  very  suddenly. 
The  people  in  the  neighborhood  and  State  commissioners  hire  patrols, 
and  divide  the  river  into  short  sections,  and  watch  them  during  the 
Wgh  stages  of  floods.  The  break  which  occurred  was  within  a  few 
minutes  of  the  time  when  the  patrol  had  passed. 

Q.  Was  that  bre&k  in  an  old  or  in  a  modern  levee! — A.  It  was  anew 
one.  As  they  get  older  and  more  settled  there  will  probably  be  less 
trouble;  but  in  some  places  it  is  impossible  to  get  suitable  material — 
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there  is  too  much  sand  in  the  material — and  the  theory  is  that  the  rats 
borrow  in  to  about  the  middle  of  the  levee,  and  the  water  finds  its 
way  that  far  and  then  pushes  through,  undermines  the  levee,  and  it 
goes  out  so  quick  that  they  can  do  nothing  to  save  it.  The  only  thing 
they  can  do  is  to  protect  the  ends  from  wearing  away  any  more  than 
can  be  helped. 

Q.  Bo  I  understand,  Colonel,  that  wing  dams  are  designed  to  accom- 
plish the  same  result  as  jetties — to  narrow  the  channel  and  increase  the 
rapidity  of  the  flow? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  wing  dam  is  really  the  jetty, 
you  might  say. 

Q.  It  is  one  form  of  jetty? — A.  It  is  another  name  for  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Perhaps,  repeating  the  question  Senator  Berry  propounded,  I 
want  to  ask  whether  or  not  in  your  opinion  the  levees  between  Bock 
Island  and  St.  Louis  are  necessary  to  the  interests  of  commerce f — A. 
I  think  they  are  not. 

Q.  Colonel,  this  inquiry  involves  several  questions,  and  among  others 
is  the  question  as  to  the  effect  of  denuding  the  forests  at  the  source  of 
the  water  supply  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver  upon  the  floods.  Have  you 
ever  had  occasion  to  make  observations  that  would  justify  yoa  in 
expressing  an  opinion  as  to  that  matter! — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  never 
had  anything  to  do  in  that  direction  at  all. 

Q.  Where  were  you  stationed  before  coming  here.  Colonel! — A,  I 
was  stationed  at  Willets  Point. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  service  on  the  Lower  Mississippi! — A.  Not  at 
all.    On  one  of  the  tributaries  only — the  Tennessee. 

Q.  Have  any  matters  that  have  come  under  your  observation  given 
you  information  that  would  warrant  you  in  expressing  an  opinion  as  to 
the  advisability  of  attempting  to  control  floods  on  the  Lower  Mississippi 
by  diverting  the  water  through  an  artificial  outlet  into  Lakes  Borgne 
and  Pontchartrain,  as  has  been  advocated  and  discussed  by  some!— 
A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  I  could  give  any  useful  information  on  that 
subject. 

Q.  Are  you  extending  the  levee  system  on  the  reach  of  the  river 
under  your  control! — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  making  surveys  now  with  a 
view  to  extending  it,  and  we  are  actually  at  work  at  them  now.  Some 
of  them  are  being  extended  and  some  have  been  surveyed  with  a  view 
to  appropriations  by  Congress. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Colonel,  in  view  of  this  statute  to  which  you 
have  called  the  attention  of  the  committee,  the  Government  is  now 
engaged  in  building  levees  to  protect  property  that  was  ceded  to  the 
States  with  the  specific  understanding  that  they  themselves  should  pro- 
tect their  property! — A.  I  so  understand  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  way  of  recompense  for  the  land! — A.  In  order  to  state  posi- 
tively, though,  it  would  be  necessary  to  find  out,  in  the  case  of  any 
given  tract  of  land,  at  what  date  it  was  occupied.  Land  sold  before 
1852  was  not  sold  with  that  view,  as  I  understand  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  points  on  this  river  where  reservoirs  could  be 
built  at  any  reasonable  cost  and  the  water  diverted  for  the  purpose  of 
irrigation! — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  There  may  be  places,  but  I  am  not 
familiar  with  any. 

Q.  Would  not  the  expense  of  building  reservoirs  at  any  point  on  the 
river  and  diverting  the  water  through  artificial  channels  into  the  arid 
or  semiarid  regions  of  this  country  be  enormous! — A.  For  this  river! 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  don't  suppose  it  could  be  done.  I  don't  know  of  any 
region  on  this  river  that  would  be  considered  arid. 

Q.  Well,  the  Missouri,  we  will  say — A.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  don't 
think  there  is  any  large  area  that  could  be  used  that  way. 
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Q.  I  asked  the  qcestion  because  we  are  charged,  among  other  thiugs, 
with  inquiring  into  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  storing  the  water 
aud  using  it  for  purposes  of  irrigation. — A.  I  am  not  familiar  enough 
with  the  Missouri  to  say  positively,  but  I  don't  know  of  any  place 
where  it  could  be  done. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Berbt  : 

Q.  Colonel,  are  you  building  any  levees  except  for  the  purpose  of 
cdutiuaiug  the  work  of  constructing  artificial  banks  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Flint  River,  running  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Iowa  River!  Is  that  the  only  levee  works  you  are 
enc^aged  in  building  below  here! — A.  !No;  there  are  two  other  places, 
I  think,  where  they  are  at  work  now. 
i    Q.  On  levees  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  they  doing  that  work  under  your  supervision  and  direction  t — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  ordered  it  built  that  way? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  provision  here  (of  an  act  of  Congress)  is  where  you  say 
you  are  directed  to  build  levees t — A.  I  so  understand  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  building  in  other  places  besides  the  places  covered 
in  that  sx>ecific  direction? — A.  No;  there  are  other  directions.  That  is 
not  the  only  one.  In  each  case  where  an  appropriation  for  levees  is 
made  by  Congress,  it  is  in  such  terms  as  those. 

Mr.  NsiiBON.  The  Warsaw  and  Sny  levees  have  been  ordered  by  acts 
of  Congress? 

The  Witness.  Every  levee  that  is  built  is  ordered  by  act  of  Congress* 
1  am  not  building  any  on  my  own  hook. 

Q.  You  said  your  authority  for  building  levees  came  from  this  (act 
of  Congress).  Now  I  ask  you  if  you  are  not  building  levees  on  parts 
of  the  river  not  included  in  this! — A.  I  am  not  building  any  except 
what  are  authorized  under  just  such  provisions  as  that. 

Q.  But  you  are  building  others  besides  this  one  to  which  I  refer  here, 
are  you? — A.  We  are  building  two;  yes;  and  have  been  making  sur- 
reys'for  some  more. 

j  Q.  In  your  opinion,  then,  that  is  money  thrown  away  and  you  ought 
I  not  to  build  those  levees;  do  I  so  understand  you? — A.  I  don't  say  it 
lis  throwing  money  away.  I  say  that  is  the  order  of  Congress,  and  it 
doesn't  agree  with  what  I  have  reported  officially;  that  in  my  opinion 
this  does  not  improve  navigation.  ^N^evertheless,  Congress  made  the 
appropriation,  and  that  ends  it  with  me. 

I  Q.  You  think,  then,  that  the  levee  work  you  are  doing  up  here  does 
I  not  improve  navigation  ? — A.  That  is  it;  yes,  sir;  and  I  so  reported  to 
Congress  in  my  official  report.  I  reported,  "While  1  am  not  of  the 
lopinion  that  the  construction  of  such  banks  as  herein  proposed  will  be 
of  any  benefit  to  navigation,  yet  it  may  perhaps  be  of  interest  to  sub- 
mit some  figures  concerning  advantages  to  the  land  inclosed."  That  is 
about  as  much  as  I  cared  to  say,  inasmuch  as  Congress  had  ordered 
the  survey. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Gallingbb: 

Q.  Colonel,  are  the  lands  that  would  naturally  be  overflowed  if  these 
kvees  were  not  built,  on  the  reach  of  the  river  under  your  control, 
valuable  or  otherwise? — A.  I  had  an  estimate  made  at  the  time  of  two 
of  these  surveys.  As  near  as  they  could  get  at  the  value,  before  the 
levees  were  built  the  land  was  worth  in  the  neighborhood  of  $5  an 
lacre,  and  it  was  estimated  that  after  the  levees  were  built  it  was  worth 
fi-om  $25  to  $30  an  acre.    I  stated  that  in  one  of  my  reports. 

Q.  Then,  according  to  that  statement,  the  building  of  the  levees  at 
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least  quadrupled  the  value  of  those  lands;  is  that  correct! — A.  Yes, 
sir.  That  was  the  estimate  I  had  made  by  the  engineer  on  the  spot 
I  told  him  to  inquire  of  the  people  in  the  neighborhood  and  find  out  all 
he  could  about  it,  and  that  is  what)  he  reported. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson: 

Q.  Colonel,  you  stated  ^in  reply  to  Senator  Gallinger,  I  believe)  that 
you  are  now  engaged  in  making  surveys  for  other  levees  on  your  reach 
of  the  river! — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  during  the  past  year. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  at  what  points! — A.  The  first  survey  is  from 
Quincy  down  to  the  Sny  Levee. 

Q.  That  would  practically  amount  to  a  closing  in  of  the  gap  between 
the  Warsaw  Levee  and  the  Sny  Levee! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  on  the  east  side! — A.  And  I  think  there  is  another  one  on 
the  west  side,  from  Lagrange  to  Hannibal ;  that  has  been  made. 

Q.  And  it  is  from  Quincy  down  to  the  Sny  that  you  are  working 
now! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  any  others! — A.  I  don't  think  of  any  just  now.  Yes;  I 
think  there  is  still  another. 

Q.  That  must  be  from  Muscatine  down  to  the  Iowa  River. — A.  That 
is  right;  yes.  That  is  nearly  completed;  they  are  at  work,  though; 
and  surveys  flrom  Drewry's  Landing  to  New  Boston  and  from  Skunk 
River  to  Fort  Madison  have  been  completed. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Berey  : 

Q.  Colonel,  if  I  understood  you  correctly  in  your  original  testimony, 
when  you  were  answering  questions  of  Senator  Kelson,  you  think  this 
manner  of  improving  the  river  has  all  been  a  mistake;"that  it  would 
have  been  better,  except  where  very  crooked,  to  have  had  the  water  ran 
in  the  regular  channel ;  is  that  what  I  understood  you  ! — A.  To  hold  the 
banks  where  they  are;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  all  this  money  that  has  been  appropriated  by  the  Govern 
ment  for  the  improvement  of  navigation  has  not  done  any  good  at  all. 
According  to  your  idea  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  let  nature 
alone  ! — A.  Oh,  no.  Where  they  have  attempted  to  straighten  the  river 
and  to  control  it  altogether  I  think  generally  they  have  found  it  Las 
simply  transferred  the  trouble  from  one  place  to  another,  and  that  what 
they  wanted  was  to  get  nature  to  help  them — work  with  nature.  That, 
I  believe,  is  going  to  be  the  plan. 

Q.  And  you  think  that,  however  far  the  Mississippi  may  spread  out 
anywhere,  it  is  a  mistake  to  try  to  stop  that  spreading  at  all! — A.  At 
high  water,  yes,  sir;  not  at  low  water,  though.  There  is  a  dili'ereiice. 
I  tried  to  explain  that.  At  high  water  let  it  spread  out  to  diminish 
the  floods  below,  allow  the  water  to  spread  out  and  soak  into  the  soil 
and  gradually  filter  back  into  the  river  at  low  water;  at  low  water 
there  is  not  water  enough  to  fill  a  broad  channel  to  the  proper  depth 
for  navigation,  and  then  you  have  got  to  narrow  it;  that  is  a  case  of 
necessity. 

Q.  Have  got  to  narrow  it! — A.  Have  got  to  narrow  it  for  low  water. 

Q.  Can  not  you  narrow  it  by  means  of  a  levee? — A.  No,  sir;  you  will 
find,  if  you  look  at  the  records,  that  in  a  number  of  years  the  levees  were 
nottouchedat  all  by  the  floods.  The  flood  does  not  come  up  to  them,  and 
they  are  from  six  to  twelve  feet  above  the  ordinary  low- water  surface,  so 
they  can  not  have  any  possible  eftect  upon  low-water  navigation. 

Q.  Or  on  the  river  in  ordinary  stages,  even  ! — A.  Or  on  the  river  in 
ordinary  stages,  even;  it  is  ouly  the  extreme  floods.  Y'ou  will  find  that 
year  after  year  the  flood  does  not  reach  the  levee  at  all. 
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Q.  Do  you  mean  on  tbe  lower  river! — ^A.  No, 

Q.  Yoa  are  talking  about  the  upper  river! — ^A.  Yes;  right  here  on 
this  reach ;  yes,  sir.  Even  ordinary  floods  don't  reach  the  levees,  so 
they  certainly  can't  do  nmch  toward  improving  navigation. 

Q.  Well,  Colonel,  to  put  it  in  a  narrow  compass,  just  what  kind  of 
work  do  you  think  does  improve  navigation  ?  You  say  that  straighten- 
ing the  river  does  not,  except  where  it  is  very  crooked,  and  that  the 
levees  do  not.  Now,  tell  me  what  you  think  does.-^A.  Well,  just  what 
I  tried  to  explain  before,  holdiug  the  banks  from  caving  in  and  straight- 
eniug  where  the  curves  are  too  abrupt,  and  directing  the  current  at 
crossings  so,  when  the  water  begins  to  fall  and  the  bar  begins  to  get  too 
shoal,  that  the  water  will  wash  out  in  one  place  instead  of  washing 
gradually  across  a  great  broad  surface  and  keeping  very  shallow  water 
on  top  of  the  bar. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson  : 

Q.  As  I  understand  you.  Colonel,  there  is  an  entirely  different  effect 
upon  the  scouring  and  deepening  of  the  channel  of  the  river  produced 
by  wing  dams  and  closing  dams  from  that  produced  by  levees! — ^A.  Yes, 
sir:  entirely. 

Q.  That  the  mere  building  of  levees  does  not  necessarily  tend  to  the 
deepening  of  the  channel  of  the  river  at  low  water! — A.  I  think  it 
does  not. 

Q.  That  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  river  at  low  water  (and  that 
i8  the  object  of  river  improvement)  you  have  got  to  operate  on  the  river 
at  its  low  stages  by  such  a  system  of  riprapping  and  wing  dams  and 
closing  dams  as  exists  in  the  upper  river! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  although  confining  the  river  by  means  of  levees  may 
sconr  and  deepen  the  channel  to  some  extent,  the  scouring  and  deepen- 
ing of  the  channel  is  not  at  all  commensurate  with  the  flood  basin  that 
vou  cut  off  from  the'river;  that  is,  the  new  basin  you  make  in  the  bed 
of  the  river  bears  no  proportion  at  all  to  the  basin  you  have  taken  away 
from  the  land  side  of  the  river  by  the  building  of  the  levees.  In  other 
words,  you  deprive  the  river  of  large  flowage  room  on  the  outside,  and 
in  lieu  of  it  you  get  a  possible  deepening  of  a  few  inches  in  the  bed  of 
the  river.  Isn't  that  the  effect  of  the  levee  system! — A.  That  is  my 
opinion  of  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  regatd  to  the  Lower  Mississippi,  wouldn't  it  strike  you 
that  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  lower  river  the  channel  should 
he  confined,  preventing  it  from  scattering;  would  not  that  process  be 
the  most  avfittlable  there,  too! — A.  I  don't  know:  I  wouldn't  care  to  give 
much  evidence  in  regard  to  the  lower  river,  because  I  am  not  suffl- 
cienfly  familiar  with  it. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  when  the  lower  river  spreads  out  it  forms  a 
number  of  bayous  and  sloughs  in  all  directions! — A.  I  s6  understand; 
yes,  8U-. 

Q.  And  if  when  the  river  subsides  you  can  confine  the  water  to  one 
^ain  channel,  doesn't  that  improve  navigation  in  a  more  substantial 
^onn  than  the  other! — A.  Do  you  mean  not  to  allow  it  to  spread  out 
at  all! 

Q.  Nottoallowit  to  spread,  but  confine  it  within  one  main  channel. — 
A.  Well,  it  is  possible  that  allowing  it  to  expand  on  the  lower  river 
%ht  have  a  different  effect  from  what  it  has  on  the  upper  river, 
^use  all  the  water  held  back  to  keep  the  crest  of  the  flood  down 
(prolong  the  flood' as  it  were)  has  got  to  get  out,  and  down  toward  the 
inouth  of  the  river  you  simply  have  to  take  care  of  the  water  5  you  don't 
want  it  for 'any  purpose;  you  are  simply  getting  rid  of  it. 
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Examined  by  Mr.  Bebby: 

Q.  Don't  yoa  think,  also,  that  the  clearing  off  of  the  forests,  the  cut- 
ting away  of  the  underbrush,  the  tilling  of  the  soil,  the  putting  in  of 
these  tile  drains,  and  all  that^  has  tended  to  make  the  rise  of  the  river 
more  rapid  than  it  was  in  the  olden  time  before  the  country  was  cleared 
upf — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  For  instance, 
if  the  entire  surface  of  the  country  were  smooth  (frozen,  for  instance) 
so  the  water  couldn't  soak  in  at  all,  and  there  was  no  vegetation  to 
hold  it,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  water  would  run  into  the  river 
quicker,  and  the  river  would  rise  more  rapidly, 

Q.  But  the  duration  of  the  flood  would  be  lessened! — A.  It  would 
last  for  a  shorter  time;  yes,  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson  : 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  great  distihgnishing  feature  of 
the  flood  of  1897  was  the  unusually  long  duration  of  the  high  water? — 
A.  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Longer  than  ever  before.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  had  higher 
stages  of  water  at  Cairo  and  other  places  in  former  floods,  but  never 
so  lengthy. — A.  Never  so  lengthy,  I  think.  I  would  have  to  look  up 
the  records  to  be  sure  about  that. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Bebbt  : 

Q.  Do  you  know,  Colonel,  whether  any  of  the  lands  that  are  now 
subject  to  overflow  by  the  Mississippi  River  are  lauds  which  were 
included  in  the  swamp  act  and  which  were  given  to  the  States  f  Those 
that  are  actually  flooded  by  the  Mississippi;  not  by  its  tributaries,  but 
by  the  river  itself  f — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not;  I  have  no  positive  knowledge 
of  it. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  they  were  all  deeded  by  or  purchased 
from  the  Government  prior  to  the  acts  of  1850, 1852,  and  1857,  or  not! — 
A.  No,  sir. 

<J.  Do  you  know  how  much  money  the  States  have  expended  on  the 
river  below  f — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  how  much  they  have  expended. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  they  have  expended  as  much  as  the 
value  of  the  lands  they  received,  or  not,  in  the  way  of  building  levees  !— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson  : 

Q.  Will  you  furnish  us  with  the  figures  as  to  the  stages  of  water  as 
affected  by  the  reservoirs ! 

In  response  to  the  last  question,  witness  produced  the  following 
statement,  marked  Exhibit  F : 

Exhibit  F. 

effects  of  the  hkservdihs  at  head  waters  of  the  mississippi  river. 

[  Extract.  1 

*  «  #  «  #  #  * 

To  sum  tip  the  effects  of  the  reservoirs  on  the  river  at  St.  Paul  for  1893, 1894,  and 
1895,  the  result  of  retaining  a  part  of  the  samnier  low  water  in  the  reservoirs  has 
been  to  redace  the  stage  probably  more  than  0.2  foot ;  the  result  of  discharging  from 
the  reservoirs  the  increment  of  2,000  to  2,500  cubic  feet  per  second  has  been  to  raise 
the  water  after  the  river  has  settled  to  a  comparatively  stationary  low  stage,  about 
1  foot,  and  to  maintain  this  increased  stage,  though  this  increase  has  usually  arrived 
two  to  four  weeks  too  late  for  the  best  interests  of  navigation. 
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The  effeet  at  Hastings  has  been  not  quite  so  marked  as  at  St.  Paal,  while  at  Red 
Wing,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  the  effect  has  been  inappreciable. 

•  ••###*» 

Very  reepectfolly,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  D.  Du  Shank, 
United  States  Superintendent,^ 
St.  Paul,  Minn,  September  9, 1896, 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  has  not  the  effect  of  these  improyements  on  the 
npper  river,  from  here  clear  to  the  head  waters,  by  means  of  the  reser- 
voirs and  of  the  wing  dams  and  closing  dams,  the  riprapping,  etc.,  been 
to  eqaalize  the  flow  of  water  in  the  river  and  on  the  whole  to  diminish 
high  water  or  to  reduce  the  high- water  period! — A.  The  reservoirs 
undonbtedly  have  some  effect,  but  you  can  not  tell  exactly  what  it  is. 
It  is  like  the  waves  coming  in  on  the  ocean.  A  wave  will  come  in,  and 
then  one  a  little  higher,  and  a  little  higher,  and  then  one  lower,  and 
lower,  and  lower.  There  are  waves  upon  waves.  It  is  a  complex  affair. 
Some  years  we  may  have  a  great  deal  of  rain  coming  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  floods,  and  another  year  we  may  not.  Sometimes  we  get  floods 
away  along  in  the  summer  here,  without  any  particular  reason  at  all  for 
their  coming.  So  you  can  not  tell.  Kow,  look  at  that  flood  there 
[pointing  on  a  map].  It  was  a  dry  time  of  the  year.  There  was  a 
flood  beginning  in  September  and  running  into  December. 

Q.  The  main  flood  feeders  of  the  Mississippi  are  the  St.  Croix,  the 
Chippewa,  the  Black,  the  Wisconsin,  on  the  east  side,  and  on  the  west 
side, the  Des  Moines  and  the  Iowa! — A.  Yes;  and  I  think  there  is  one 
above  the  Des  Moines. 

Q.  Well,  you  are  not  prepared  to  say,  then,  that  the  effect  of  these 
improvements  has  been  to  diminish  the  floods^ — A.  On  general  princi- 
ples, water  held  back  during  the  floods  and  let  go  in  the  summer  time 
mast  have  that  effect,  but  I  don't  think  the  river  improvements  would 
have  very  much  effect  either  way  on  that.  What  we  are  after  is  low- 
water  navigation.    High- water  navigation  takes  care  of  itself. 

Q.  On  the  whole,  then,  you  would  ascribe  these  changes  in  the  high 
stages  of  water  to  changes  in  rainfall? — A.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  these  lower  stages  we  have  had  of  recent  jjears  has  been,  on 
the.whole,  owing  to  diminished  rainfall f — A.  There  may  be  the  same 
amoniit  of  rain  falling,  and  in  the  same  time,  and  yet  one  rainfall  may 
make  a  bigger  flood  than  the  other,  in  this  way :  Suppose  the  rain 
begins  falling  up  around  your  reservoirs,  and  gradually  extends  down 
along  the  river,  coming  down  at  about  the  same  rate  that  tlie  water 
comes  in  the  river,  and  keeps  gradually  coming  down  lower  and  lower 
until  finally,  when  it  gets  into  the  Senator's  (Mr.  Berry)  country  it  is 
raining  on  top  of  the  flood;  then  you  would  have  the  highest  kind  of  a 
flood.  On  the  other  hand,  suppose  we  had  a  heavy  rain  and  there  was 
a  flood  in  the  lower  river,  coming  out  of  the  Tennessee  and  other  tribu- 
taries; there  may  be  a  flood  in  the  lower  river  and  none  up  here  at  all. 
This  is  only  a  small  part,  you  see.  One  of  the  biggest  floods  in  the 
lower  river  was  caused  principally  by  a  flood  in  the  Tennessee  and 
Cumberland.  It  depends  on  the  direction  in  which  the  storm  is  pro- 
gressing. If  a  rain  storm  commences  at  the  head  waters  first  and  goes 
tlown  as  the  water  goes  down  in  the  river,  you  get  a  high  flood;  but 
if  it  commences  on  the  lower  river  and  gradually  works  up,  you  may 
liave  no  flood  at  all,  to  speak  of,  and  the  same  amount  of  rain  may 
fall  in  the  same  period  of  time. 
M  K  P 3 
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Examined  by  Mr.  Gallinger  : 

Q.  Colonel,  wouldn't  two  or  three  dry  seasons  have  some  effect  upon 
that,  likewise! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  we  had  two  or  three  dry  seasons  and  then  had  very 
heavy  rains,  a  much  greater  amount  of  the  water  would  be  absorbed 
than  if  you  had  two  or  three  successive  wet  seasons? — ^A,  Yes,  sir; 
and  frozen  ground  has  a  great  effect. 

Q.  A  winter  freshet  on  frozen  ground  is  liable  to  be  more  destaructive 
than  on  ground  which  is  not  firozent — A.  Very  much  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  water  runs  off  quicker  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  so  with  cultivated  ground,  more  rapidly  than  on  timber 
ground  that  is  in  a  state  of  nature  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Oeobge  Lamont,  having  been  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 
Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson  : 

Q.  Captain,  where  do  you  live? — A.  In  Eock  Island. 

Q.  How  loug  have  you  lived  here? — A.  Forty- two  years. 

Q,  You  have  been  engaged  in  steamboating  during  that  timef — A. 
Not  as  a  navigator  very  much.  I  have  done  some  of  it.  I  have  been 
representing  steamboat  lines  here  for  quite  a  number  of  years. 

Q.  And  have  been  acquainted  with  steamboat  navigation  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver? — A.  Only  from  what  I  have  heard 
the  steamboat  men  talk;  I  gather  a  good  deal  of  information  from  that. 

Q.  Will  you  please  tell  us  what,  in  your  opinion,  has  been  the  effect 
of  the  improvement  of  the  river  of  recent  years  upon  the  navigation 
of  the  river? — A.  Since  I  first  came  here — of  course  I  was  interested  in 
the  steamboat  business — and  at  that  time  there  were  times  that  boats 
could  get  to  St.  Paul  later  than  other  times;  but  since  these  improve- 
ments have  been  going  on  I  haven't  seen  the  time  but  what  boats  could 
get  there. 

Q.  To  St,  Paul? — A.  To  St.  Paul;  a  great  deal  later  than  they  could 
in  the  early  days. 

Q.  Since  the  reservoirs  were  built  the  navigation  has  been  better  to 
St.  Paul  than  it  teas  before? — A.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  low  stages? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  reservoirs  and  the  other  improvements  in  the  river? — A.  Yes, 
sir.    I  know  it  for  a  fact. 

Q.  You  know  it  to  be  a  fact? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  of  recent  years  been  up  along  the  river  on  boats? — A. 
Not  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years;  but  it  is  from  the  business  I  do 
with  the  boats,  you  know,  in  shipping  and  receiving  goods.  My  com- 
pany tells  me  whenever  they  can't  get  to  a  place  not  to  receive  goods 
for  that  place.    That  is  the  way  I  know  it. 

Q.  You  know  it  from  your  familiarity  with  the  traffic  on  the  boats?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  navigation  at  low  stages  of  water  has  been  much  better 
since  the  reservoirs  were  built  than  before! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  can  you  tell  us  about  the  matter  of  floods  and  overflows  of 
the  Mississippi  Eiver? — A.  I  could  simply  give  you  my  ideas  of  it. 

Q.  That  is  what  we  want,  Captain — your  idea  of  what  causes  them 
and  the  best  way  to  protect  the  country  against  them. — A.  When  I  was 
up  and  down  the  river,  twenty  or  twenty- five  years  ago,  I  noticed  we 
would  run  across  those  very  high  bars  in  the  river  (bluff  bars),  and 
right  along  in  the  river  the  water  would  be  moderately  deep,  enough  to 
navigate  iJong,  and  of  late  years  I  don't  find  any  of  those.    They  are 
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scattered — spread  out  more  over  the  river — and  I  presume  that  comes 
because  it  don't  cut  out;  it  don't  fall  and  leave  these  high  bluff  bars 
tbere.  I  recollect  Mr.  Reynolds — I  presume  you  may  have  heard  of 
bim 

Q.  Yes;  Diamond  Jo  Eeyuolds. — A.  He  was  standing  down  here  on 
the  levee  talking  to  me  one  day  about  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  years 
ago.  It  was  low  water  and  he  had  boats  stall  and  barges,  and  he  had 
a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  he  said  he  thought  the  best  thing  they  could 
do  with  this  river  to  improve  it  would  be  to  riprap  the  banks,  and  when 
the  water  was  low  aud  there  was  a  crossing  became  bad  to  throw  a 
dredge  boat  or  two  in  there  and  dredge  out  an  (tpening  and  the  channel 
would  cut  its  way  through  very  rapidly.  That  was  his  idea,  and  I 
thought  at  the  tiuie  it  was  a  pretty  good  idea. 

Q.  And  they  have  been  carrying  out  that  idea,  haven't  they,  in  rip- 
rapping  the  river  at  a  great  many  places  and  building  these  closing 
and  wing  damst — A.  Well,  he  never  liked  the  idea  of  the  dams.  His 
idea  was  to  riprap  the  banks  and  close  up  the  sloughs. 

Q.  Well,  those  are  closing  dams,  you  know.  Have  you  taken  any 
particular  notice  or  observation  of  the  floods  in  the  river  t  Have  there 
been  more  floods  of  recent  years  than  there  used  to  be,  or  floods  of  a 
more  aggravated  character  f — A.  I  think  the  water  has  been  higher. 
I  account  for  that  on  the  ground  that  the  bed  of  the  river  is  filling  up 
and  that  the  same  volume  of  water  has  got  to  pass  over,  and  of  course 
the  higher  the  bed  the  higher  it  comes  up  to  the  bank. 

Q.  You  think  there  has  been  a  general  filling  up  of  the  bed  of  the 
river!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  along! — A.  All  along. 

Q.  And  that  the  water  goes  up  with  it! — A.  The  water  of  course  goes 
up  with  it.  The  same  volume  has  got  to  pass  over  as  passed  over  when 
it  was  deeper. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  has  added  to  the  overflows!— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  what  can  be  done  to  furnish  relief  against  these 
overfloods  or  flooding  of  lands  on  the  Lower  Mississippi! — A.  Well,  I 
don't  know  as  to  that,  only  I  think  the  improvements  they  are  making 
now  will  eventually,  when  they  get  the  banks  riprapped  so  there  will 
be  nothing  to  run  in,  that  it  will  scour  itself  out  and  draw  the  watier  in 
and  deepen  the  bed  of  the  river. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  the  effect  of  the  levee  system  is  upon  naviga- 
tion and  on  the  matter  of  floods  and  overflows,  Captain ! — A.  I  don't 
know  as  they  will  hurt  navigation ;  I  think  they  will  help  navigation, 
but  of  course  the  water  is  going  to  raise  higher  if  you  shut  it  off  and 
don't  let  it  flow  back  on  the  land. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  building  levees  has  a  tendency  to  increase 
the  floods — to  raise  them,  at  all  events! — A.  To  raise  the  water,  yes, 
unless  they  can  find  some  ways  and  means  to  deepen  the  bed  of  the 
river. 

Mr.  Gajllinqeb.  Excuse  me  for  interrupting,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  the 
Captain  gave  an  opinion  that  does  not  seem  to  be  justified  by  the 
record — that  we  are  having  more  floods  or  higher  water  now  than  for- 
merly. By  examining  the  official  figures  I  find  that  from  1880  to  1889 
the  average  height  of  the  high  water  was  very  much  greater  at  St. 
Paul,  Dubuque,  Eock  Island,  Keokuk,  and  Hannibal  than  it  has  been 
from  that  time  to  the  present.  St.  Louis  is  the  only  exception,  the 
high  water  there  being  higher  firom  1889  to  1897  than  for  the  period 
between  1880  and  1889.  That  in  all  cases  exce|it  St.  Louis  for  the 
^ght  years  from  1880  to  1889  the  average  was  greater  than  from  that 
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time  to  the  present.  Take  it,  for  instance,  at  St.  Paul.  In  1881  it  was 
19.5  feet,  tbiB  year  17.5,  this  year  being  the  next  highest  year.  At 
Dubuque  in  1880  it  was  22.7;  in  1881,  21.2;  in  1888,  22.4,  while  this 
year  it  was  17.9.  In  1880  Eock  Island  had  18.4;  in  1881, 17.7;  in  1888, 
18.6;  in  1892, 19.4,  while  in  1896  it  was  only  12  and  in  1897  it  was  15. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  other  places.  It  is  very  marked  at  St.  Lonis, 
where  in  1880  there  was  25.4  feet;  in  1881,  33.7;  in  1882,  32.4;  in  1883, 
34.8,  and  this  year  it  was  but  22;  and  for  the  eight  years  a  much  less 
amount,  with  the  single  exception  of  1892,  when  they  had  very  high 
water  there— exceedin|f  that  of  any  other  year,  I  believe.  What  I 
wanted  to  bring  out  was  the  fact  that  for  the  eight  years  previous  to 
1890  there  was  higher  water  than  they  have  had  since  at  all  those 
points  on  the  river. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Bebbt: 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  on  the  Lower  Mississippi  River? — A.  Only 
two  or  three  trips;  that  is  all. 

Q.  All  you  know  about  it  is  from  your  general  information  in  regard 
to  the  river  t — ^A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  And  your  idea  that  the  bed  of  the  river  has  raised  is  not  based 
on  measurements  made,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  is  just  a  general 
notion  of  yours,  as  I  understand  itf — ^A.  Just  a  general  idea  that  it 
has  gone  up. 

Q.  You  have  an  idea  that  the  bed  of  the  river  is  higher  than  it  used 
to  be,  but  you  haven't  ascertained  that  by  measurements  of  what  it 
formerly  did  as  compared  with  what  it  is  doing  nowf — A.  Ko;  that 
is,  the  bed  of  the  river  has  raised,  including  the  channel;  the  channel 
has  filled  up,  too,  so  it  spreads  out  more.  In  former  years  it  used  to 
draw  in  and  leave  these  high  bars — draw  in  to  a  little  deep  channel — 
but  now  it  spreads  over  a  greater  space. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Kelson  : 

Q.  In  respect  to  that  portion  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Missouri  up  it  is  only  at  high  water  that  the  levees  do  any  good — 
that  is,  pen  up  the  water — isn't  it? — A.  That  is  the  only  time. 

Q.  It  is  only  at  high  water  that  the  river  gets  so  high  as  to  reach  the 
levees? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  at  that  stage  of  the  water  they  don't  amount  to  anything, 
particularly  as  to  aiding  navigation? — A.  No. 

Q.  There  never  was  any  difficulty  in  navigating  the  river  from  here  to 
the  Missouri  Eiver  before  those  levees  were  built,  was  there? — A.  Only 
in  extreme  low  water. 

Q.  But  iu  extreme  low  water  those  levees  couldn't  be  of  any  assist- 
ance?— A.  Xo. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Gallingeb  : 

Q.  Captain,  has  the  business  of  steamboating  in  this  vicinity  in- 
creased or  decreased  during  the  past  ten  years? — A.  Well,  in  some 
commodities  it  has  increased.    In  the  lumber  business 

Q.  Well,  in  the  aggregate,  has  it  increased  or  decreased,  should  you 
judge? — A.  I  think  it  has  increased. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Taking  lumber  into  account,  and  shingles? 

A.  Yes;  that  overcomes  what  it  has  been  reduced  in  merchandise. 
Of  course,  that  is  what  has  been  against  us  mostly  here.  We  start  out 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  with  a  pretty  good  business,  and  just  about 
the  time  we  are  at  4he  height  of  our  business  low  water  comes  on  and 
we  can't  do  much.    It  cuts  away' from  the  shippers  the  advantage  we 
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have  over  all-Tail  freight.  Our  differential  on  the  river,  when  we  can 
nayig^le  without  any  trouble,  is  bo  much  less  than  the  rates  by  rail 
that  it  is  a  big  advantage  to  the  shippers;  but  when  the  low  water 
comes  on  we  can't  afford  to  navigate  and  do  this  business  for  the  rates 
wC'did,  because  we  can't  carry  enough  on  the  water. 

F.  C.  DsNEMANN,  having  been  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Deukmann? — A.  At  Bock  Island. 

Q.  What  business  are  you  engaged  inT — A.  In  the  lumber  business. 

Q.  What  branch  of  the  lumber  business? — A.  Well,  here,  in  the 
manofacture  aud  sale  of  lumber. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver  from 
here  to  St.  Fault — A.  I  am  somewhat  acquainted  with  it. 

Q.  In  what  \vay  have  you  become  acquainted  with  it? — A.  We  employ 
steamboats  in  taking  logs  to  our  mills  from  the  North. 

Q.  With  what  fiim  or  corporation  are  you  connected  in  business  ? — 
A.  Weyerhauser  &  Deukuiann. 

Q.  And  you  are  engaged  in  shipping  lumber  upon  the  river  here,  in 
large  quantities? — A.  Well,  we  tow  logs  down  in  contradistinction  to 
lumber,  because  lumber  is  also  towed  down  the  river. 

Q.  Well,  what  are  you  engaged  in — in  towing  logs  or  lumber,  or 
both?— A.  We  tow  logs  to  our  mills  here  and  at  Davenport,  and  saw 
tbem  into  lumber. 

Q.  Where  do  you  take  logs  from — from  the  Chippewa? — A.  The 
Gbippewa,  the  St.  Oroix,  and  the  Upper  Mississippi. 

Q.  Beyond  St.  Paul? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  give  us  what  information  you  can  as  to  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  Elver  and  the  changes  within  the  last  ten  or  fitteen 
years. — A.  It  is  rather  hard  to  give  any  detailed  account,  because  I 
can't  carry  so  many  things  in  my  head. 

Q.  Well,  give  us  what  you  know  and  what  your  experience  has  been. — 
A.  In  a  general  way  we  believe  that  the  works  of  the  Government  on 
the  river  have  improved  navigation.    Our  pilots  so  report  to  me. 

Q.  Navigation  is  better  now  than  it  used  to  be? — A.  Than  it  was 
formerly;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Clear  up  to  St.  Paul?— A.  Yes.  We  don't  go  to  St.  Paul;  we 
really  only  go  as  far  as  Prescott,  on  the  way  to  St.  Paul. 

Q.  Prescott  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  the  reservoirs  had  any  good  effect  on  the  river? — A.  I  really 
<lon*t  know.  I  understood  that  they  only  opened  them  for  the  first  time 
this  year,  and  we  have  had  a  fair  stage  of  water  right  through  the  year, 
but  how  much  of  it  was  due  to  the  reservoirs  I  don't  know. 

Q.  In  what  way  has  the  river  been  improved  below  here — by  means 
of  these  wing  dams  and  closing  dams? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Andriprapping?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  levees  on  the  river  here? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  know  anything  about  that  question  ? — A.  No  j  I  have  never 
been  down  the  river  below  Muscatine. 

Q.  And  you  don't  know  what  effect  the  building  of  levees  has  on  the 
navigation  of  the  river?— A.  Not  from  actual  experience. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  know  from  what  you  have  learned  from  steamboat 
Dien  and  men  engaged  in  the  navigation  of  the  river? — A.  Well,  our 
business  has  always  been  above  here,  so  our  steamboat  men  are  not 
&mUiar  with  that  branch  of  the  stream. 
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Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  or  do  yoa  know  anything  about  the  floods  in 
the  river? — A.  Well,  I  have  observed  them  as  they  have  come;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  they  been  greater  of  recent  years  than  formerly? — A.  No; 
I  think  not. 

Q.  The  river,  on  the  whole,  has  been  in  better  shape  of  recent  years 
than  formerly,  hasn't  it? — A.  Well,  the  average  of  the  stage  this  year 
was  much  better  than  any  year  for  a  long  time. 

Q.  Don't  you  think,  Mr.  Denkmann,  that  the  tendency  of  these  river 
improvements  has  been  to  equalize  tlie  flow  of  water  in  the  river,  to 
check  it  in  high  water  and  to  increase  it  daring  low  water? — A.  I  don't 
see  how  it  could.  The  reservoirs  of  course  may  stop  some  of  the  water 
in  the  spring  when  the  floods  are  on,  but  only  to  that  extent  could  they 
make  any  diflFerence,  because  the  water  must  run  off. 

Q.  Well,  deepening  and  improving  the  channel  of  the  river  must 
necessarily  have  aided  in  carrying  off  the  water  more  rapidly? — A. 
Well,  that  only  occurs  daring  low  water,  and  of  course  the  wing  dams 
cause  the  river  to  scour  out  a  channel,  throwing  the  water  to  one  side  or 
the  other. 

Q.  The  wing  dams  are  very  useful  for  that  purpose,  are  they  not?— 
A.  We  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  low  water  ?T—A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  best  thing  that  has  been  invented  for  that  purpose? — A. 
So  far  as  we  know. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  can  be  done  to  diminish  or  check  the  over- 
flows of  the  Mississippi  Kiver? — A.  The  only  way  I  can  see  would  be 
to  increase  the  reservoir  system  north  of  St.  Paul. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  places  along  the  river  that  would  be 
suitable  for  reservoirs? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  about  the  Beef  Slough  Basin?  You  get  a  lot  of  logs  out  of 
that,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chippewa  River? — A.  Well,  the  Chippewa 
Biver  Alls  that  up  in  high  water. 

Q.  So  you  couldn't  hold  any  water  there? — A.  No.      , 

Q.  Wouldn't  Lake  St.  Croix  make  a  good  reservoir? — A.  Well,  the 
shores  are  high  enough,  of  course,  so  you  could  dam  it  to  most  any 
height. 

Q.  And  Lake  Pepin? — A.  The  same  is  true  there. 

Q.  Can  you  think  of  any  other  places  on  the  upper  river  that,  if  the 
question  arose  of  relieving  the  river  by  means  of  reservoirs,  would  be 
more  suitable  or  afford  larger  holding  grounds  than  those  two  places?— 
A.  Do  you  mean  south  of  St.  Paul? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  I  don't  think  I  know  of  any.  The  bluffs  are  close  to  the 
river  nearly  all  the  way  down  from  St.  Paul. 

Q.  Lake  Pepin  forms  a  fine  basin? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  so  does  the  St.  Croix.  There  couldn't  be  any  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Chippewa;  none  at  the  mouth  of  the  Black  River — at  La  Crosse, 
between  La  Crosse  and  Onalaska? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Unless  you  overflowed  the  country  for  miles  and  miles  back? — A. 
H^o,  sir. 

Q.  None  at  the  Wisconsin? — A.  Ko;  I  think  not. 

Q.  And  none  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  at  anyplace? — A.  The 
bluffs  are  rather  close  to  the  shore  all  the  way  down,  as  I  remember  it 

Q.  So  that,  so  far  as  the  reservoir  system  is  concerned,  the  only  points 
between  St.  Paul  and  Rock  Island,  where  there  would  be  any  fair  open- 
ing to  pen  up  and  hold  water  in  large  quantities,  would  be  those  two 
points,  would  they  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  St  Groix  Biver  and  Lake  (the  Lower  St.  Groix)  and  Lake  Pepin  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  navigation  of  the  river  has  been  much  better  of  recent  years 
than  it  was  formerly,  hasn't  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  ascribe  that  to? — A.  I  ascribe  it  to  the  Government 
works  ou  the  river.  We  have  been  able  to  bring  rafts  down  during 
extreme  low  water,  whereas  in  earlier  years  we  were  obliged  to  stop 
altogether  during  the  summer  season,  when  the  water  got  so  very  low. 

Q.  !N^avigation,  then,  has  been  much  better  during  the  low  stages  of 
water,  of  recent  years,  than  it  was  before  the  Government  improvements 
were  made? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  know  that  from  our  own  observations  and 
from  what  our  pilots  report. 

Q.  These  advantages  have  been  derived,  then,  partly  from  the  reser- 
voirs, partly  from  these  wing  dams  and  closing  dams  ? — A.  I  can't  say  as 
to  the  reservoirs;  I  don't  think  we  ever  received  any  service  from  them 
before  this  year,  and  there  has  been  pretty  fair  navigation  all  the  year, 
so  I  couldn't  tell  what  that  amounted  to ;  of  course  it  amounted  to 
something,  because  it  sent  some  water  into  the  river,  and  it  is  water 
that  we  need  for  navigation. 

Q.  I  think  the  gauges  show  that  the  effect  of  the  reservoirs  upon  the 
stage  of  water  has  l^n  chiefly  between  St.  Paul  and  Lake  Pepin. — 
A.  Well,  we  use  the  river  between  Prescott  and  Lake  Pepin. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Galliwger: 

Q.  now  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  lumber  business! — A.  I 
have  been  personally  engaged  in  it  since  the  summer  of  1880. 

Q.  Approximately,  what  distance,  in  miles,  do  you  navigate  the 
river? — A.  I  really  don't  know.  We  call  it  in  round  figures  400  miles 
to  Stillwater,  but  it  may  be  more  or  less;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  When  you  say  that  the  Government  improvements  have  improved 
navigaf  i(»n  do  you  speak  from  actual  personal  knowledge  or  from  state- 
meuts  of  others! — A.  From  the  fact  that  we  are  able  to  use  the  river  to 
better  advantage  than  we  formerly  were. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  calculation  on  that  point  covering  a  period 
of,  say,  ten  years  before  these  improvements  were  made  as  compared 
with  the  present,  or  do  you  Jump  at  the  conclusion  that  because  some 
particular  year  there  was  very  low  water  and  you  couldn't  get  down 
the  river  and  this  year  you  can  get  your  rafts  down  therefore  it  is  bet- 
ter?—A.  'So;  I  think  our  general  experience  has  been  such,  and  our 
pilots  have  reported  the  condition  of  the  channel  in  various  places 
where  the  Government  has  put  in  dams. 

Q.  Was  your  business  ever  very  much  obstructed  during  the  summer 
months;  that  is,  was  there  ever  any  considerable  period  when  you 
couldn't  get  rafts  down  the  river,  that  you  can  recollect! — A.  Yes; 
there  have  been  times  when  we  have  had  great  difficulty  in  getting 
them  down.  I  can't  just  recall  the  details,  because  1  didn't  charge 
my  inind  with  them.  But  a  year  or  two  ago,  I  don't  remember  just 
the  year,  the  river  was  down  below  what  we  call  low- water  mark,  and 
we  were  able  to  keep  our  boats  going;  and  in  former  years,  although  it 
never  got  so  low  in  my  recollection,  I  don't  think  we  could  have  navi- 
gated at  all. 

Q.  Your  testimony  doesn't  seem  to  agree  with  that  of  Colonel  King. 
He  says  he  thinks  the  confining  of  the  water  and  carrying  it  off  more 
rapidly  is  a  detriment  to  the  river  at  low  water;  that  you  would  have 
more  water  if  this  water  was  allowed  to  spread  out,  and  that  during  the 
low-water  period  it  would  influence  the  stream  to  a  certain  extent. — 
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A.  I  think  I  heard  the  Colonel's  testimony  on  that  point,  and  1  under- 
stood him  to  say  that  when  it  overflowed  the  banks  the  water  -was 
retained,  which  I  think  is  true,  and  then  it  returned  to  the  river,  to  tLe 
improvement  thereof. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson: 

Q.  The  navigation  of  the  river  that  you  are  particularly  feimiliar 
with  is  the  pulling  down  of  rafts  of  logs  by  steamboats? — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  you  are  more  extensively  engaged  in  than  anybody  else 
on  the  river,  are  you  not? — A.  Well,  I  can't  say  that,  but  I  presume 
as  much  so  as  anybody  else. 

Q.  You  have  large  rafts  and  push  them  or  tow  them  down  with 
steamboats? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Henry  Bosse,  having  been  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson: 

Q.  Mr.  Bosse,  what  work  are  you  engaged  in? — A.  I  am  draftsman 
in  this  office  (under  Colonel  King). 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  here? — A.  I  worked  in  St.  Paul  in  former 
years  for  the  Government  for  three  years,  and  I  have  been  here  since 
1878. 

Q.  For  three  years  you  were  at  St.  Paul  in  the  Government  engineer's 
office? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Mississippi  Eiver  from  St.  Paul 
down,  here? — A.  I  think  I  am;  particularly  through  my  office  work, 
and  partly  through  field  work. 

Q.  You  have  been  engaged  in  field  work? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  making  these  surveys? — ^A.  Making  surveys  and  examinations 
of  improvements. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  state  from  memory  what  the  eflfect  of  the  building 
of  the  reservoirs  and  the  penning  up  of  the  water  there  has  been  on  the 
navigation  of  the  upper  river? — A.  My  information  on  that  comes 
from  my  official  work  here.  During  my  short  stay  in  St,  Paul  the 
fluctuation  of  the  river  was  very  often  caused  by  the  shutting  and 
opening  of  the  mills.  I  remember  about  six  or  seven  years  ago,  wiien 
the  water  was  exceedingly  low,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  reservoirs 
was  requested  to  open  them,  and  we  know  that  he  afterwards  had  a  raise 
of  a  foot. 

Q.  After  he  was  requested  to  open  the  reservoirs  and  after  they  were 
opened  you  had  a  raise  of  over  a  foot? — A.  Over  a  foot  in  St.  Paul 
Our  boat  was  aground  and  wc  had  no  rainfall,  and  that  was  due  to  the 
reservoirs — they  raised  the  river  and  we  floated  off'. 

Q.  Your  boat  was  aground  and  without  any  freshet  or  flood  or  rain- 
fall the  increased  water  from  the  reservoirs  enabled  you  to  get  off? — 
A.  Yes;  but  I  had  the  general  opinion  of  pilots  and  other  river  meu 
that  the  eflfect  below  Lake  Pepin  was  hardly  noticeable. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Lake  Pepin  is  a  very 
large  and  deep  body  of  water. — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  it  could  hardly  affect  it  noticeably. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  from  St.  Paul  to  Lake  Pepin  it  affected  it? — A.  Yes;  because 
the  river  is  so  small  and  narrowly  confined  the  discharge  of  the  water 
would  have  quite  an  effect. 

Q.  And  between  St.  Paul  and  Lake  Pepin  comes  in  the  St.  Croix 
Eiver? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  is  a  good  deal  of  navigation  on  the  St.  Croix,  in  the 
shape  of  logs  and  lumber  and  steamboats  towing  logs  and  lumber?— 
A.  Yes;  mostly.    There  is  a  little  towage  of  firewood. 
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Q.  Do  yon  remember  how  far  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Groix  is  above 
Lake  Pepin  t — A.  Prescott  is  right  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Oroix  Elver. 
Eed  Wing  is  down  about  22  miles. 

(j.  Red  Wing  is  22  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Oroix? — 
A.  And  if  ytfu  add  5  miles  from  Red  Wing  to  the  head  of  the  lake 

Q.  That  would  make  it  in  the  neighborhood  of  30  miles?— A.  Yes; 
I  think  so. 

Q.  The  St.  Groix  River  comes  in,  then,  about  half  way  between  St. 
Paul  and  Lake  Pepin?— ^A.  That  is  about  it;  yes. 

Q.  Tou  are  familiar  with  the  improvements  that  have  been  made  on 
the  Mississippi  River  from  St.  Paul  to  Rock  Island? — A.  Quite  familiar 
there. 

Q.  Those  works  consist  of  riprapping,  wing  dams,  and  closing  dams 
chiefly? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  believe  there  are  no  levees  above  this  point? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  making  of  these  improvements 
npon  the  navigation  t — A.  They  have  undoubtedly  improved  the  low- 
water  channel;  that  is  what  we  have  been  after. 

Q.  Those  wing  dams  are  only  intended  to  be  a  little  over  low  water  ? — 
A.  We  baild  them  very  low,  so  that  the  water,  as  soon  as  it  raises  above 
a  favorable  stage  for  navigation,  goes  over  the  dams  and  deposits  in  the 
eddy  caused  by  the  dam  the  material  that  is  carried  along.  If  you 
should  build  the  dams  too  high  there,  naturally  at  a  medium  stage  of 
water  you  would  throw  all  the  water  into  the  channel  and  allow  the 
river  to  carry  this  deposit  along.  The  object  of  the  wing  dams  is  not 
only  to  confine  the  water  to  a  narrower  channel  and  cut  out  the  channel, 
but  to  catch  the  deposit. 

Q.  So  the  wing  dams  serve  a  double  purpose;  they  not  only  serve  the 
purpose  of  confining  the  water  within  a  iian-ower  channel,  but  gather 
up  the  silt  and  movable  stuff  in  the  river  and  deposit  it  in  the  shape 
of  bars  below  the  dams? — A.  Below,  and  fill  up  between  the  dams. 
Some  of  our  maps  here  (if  you  take  an  interest  in  that)  show  a  remark- 
able accumulation  of  deposit. 

Q.  But  those  dams  don't  extend  but  a  little  over  low  water? — A. 
Only  a  little  over  low  water;  we  build  them  lower  and  lower,  and  a 
good  many  of  them  are  built  only  up  to  low  water. 

Q.  From  what  you  have  examined  and  know  about  the  river,  and  the 
knowledge  you  have  derived  in  this  oflSce,  what  is  the  effect  of  those 
dams  to  deepen  and  scour  out  the  channel  that  is  left? — A.  That  is  a 
question  that  has  been  debated  and  disputed  by  all  the  river  men  in  the 
Old  Country  as  well  as  here.  We  claim  that  we  deepen  the  channel. 
A  great  many  claim  that  we  raise  the  river  bed. 

Q.  And  simply  raise  the  water  that  is  on  the  river  bottom? — A. 
Baise  the  water  that  is  on  the  river  bottom. 

Q.  That  is  a  mooted  question,  then,  among  hydraulic  engineers, 
whether  these  wiug  dams  really  deepen  the  channel  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
or  whether  they  simply  improve  navigatiou  by  raising  the  watert — ^A. 
That  is  it.  At  the  same  time,  just  as  Mr.  Denkmann  says,  we  have 
overcome  or  done  away  with  a  great  many  places  of  difficult  navigation 
there.  Of  course  in  former  years,  when  we  found  a  bad  place  in  the 
river,  with  the  limited  means  we  had  we  just  put  in  dams  there  and 
reUeved  navigation  at  that  bad  obstruction.  Now,  we  gradually  extend 
our  system  on  a  larger  scale,  because  Congress  has  been  more  liberal 
and  we  can  exx>end  more  money.  The  principal  part  of  the  river  work 
is  almost  completed  from  St.  Paul  to  Lake  Pepin.  We  occasionally 
do  a  little  dredging,  but  all  the  dams  are  in  there,  and  most  of  the 
riprapping. 
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Q.  You  will  notice  these  figures  (Exhibit  B)  show,  on  the  whole,  a 
rather  diminished  stage  of  high  water.  Don't  you  think  the  effect  of 
these  river  improvements  that  we  have  been  talking  about  (reservoirs, 
wing  dams,  closing  dams,  and  all  these  other  works)  has  been  to  equal- 
ize the  flow  of  water  in  the  river!  You  know  what  I  mean  by  equaliz- 
ing it! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  so  indirectly  to  diminish  the  floods  in  the  river  and  to  give 
us  on  the  whole  lower  stages  of  water  than  we  had  years  ago! — A.  I 
don't  think  so,  Senator. 

Q.  If  you  take  these  figures  and  look  them  through,  you  will  perceive 
that  on  the  whole  there  has  been  a  diminution  in  the  high  stages  of  the 
river  from  what  it  was  in  former  times.  How  do  you  account  for 
that! — A.  The  farmer  has  dry  seasons  and  he  has  wet  seasons.  Why 
can't  we  have  them  here  on  the  river!  I  remember  the  first  ten  years 
we  were  here  high  water  was  frequent  in  the  spring  as  well  as  in  the 
fall,  and  during  the  last  ten  years  we  have  had  low  water  and  high 
water.  I  remember  the  first  five  or  six  years  after  I  came  to  this  office 
there  was  no  difficulty  with  navigation,  and  the  lambermen  lost  all 
interest  in  our  appropriations  because  they  thought  we  didn't  improve 
navigation,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  objection  to  our  improvements 
on  the  part  of  the  pilots.  Then  all  at  once  we  got  low  water  for  four 
or  five  years  in  succession,  and  then  they  realized  the  merits  of  our 
system  and  they  were  astonished  that  navigation  wasn't  as  bad  as  it 
had  been  in  former  years,  and  gradually  they  all  became  converted  to 
our  idea — to  our  system  here.  But  this  high  water  or  low  water.  Sena- 
tor, depends  entirely  upon  the  rainfall. 

Q.  Well,  to  sum  it  up,  then,  you  ascribe  this  diminished  stage  of 
water,  as  compared  with  former  years,  wholly  to  diminished  rainfall  f — 
A.  That  is  what  I  think.  If  that  diminished  rainfall  is  caused  by  the 
cutting  of  timber  or  anything  else,  of  course  I  can't  say. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  levee  system  and  its  efl'ect  on  navigar 
tion  ! — A.  Well,  not  exactly.  Of  course,  I  have  been  in  the  Old  Country 
and  have  seen  extensive  levees  there. 

Q.  Where! — A.  In  Germany. 

Q.  On  what  rivers! — A.  On  the  Elbe,  for  instance. 

Q.  On  the  lower  Elbe! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  lower  Ehine! — A.  Well,  I  have  been  there;  just  passed 
through. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge,  observation,  and  experience,  what  is  the 
effect  of  the  levee  system,  both  on  the  question  of  navigation  and  the 
question  of  overflow! — A.  I  don't  think  it  has  any  effect  on  navigation 
there,  because  in  time  of  high  water  there  we  can  navigate  everywhere. 

Q.  And  in  low  water  the  levees  don't  cut  any  figure! — A.  No;  not  at 
all.  Those  levees  in  the  Old  Country  were  only  built  for  the  purpose  ot 
protecting  the  land.  Land  is  more  valuable  there  than  it  is  here^ 
because  every  square  foot  is  under  cultivation. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  small  levees  that  you  have  built  in  this 
district ! — A.  I  don't  think  so.  Senator ;  in  fact,  I  have  never  seen  them, 
except  the  Sny  Levee — I  have  seen  that,  walked  over  it — but  the  new 
levee  that  we  have  been  building  for  the  last  two  years  I  haven't  seen. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  has  been  the  effect  of  the  Sny  Levee  !  Has 
it  had  any  important  effect  on  navigation! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Bettered  it  or  improved  it! — A.  I  doubt  it. 

Q.  Has  it  had  any  other  material  effect  than  to  reclaim  that  body  of 
land  there! — A.  I  think  not.  •It  is  magnificent  soil  behind  the  levee 
there;  one  of  the  richest  sections  of  farm  lands  that  I  have  seen. 
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Q.  Have  you  stndied  or  investigated  or  thought  about  this  matter  of 
floods  on  the  lower  Mississippi  Hiver  so  that  you  have  any  opinion  on 
that  subject  ? — A.  Well,  my  opinion  is  formed  from  reading  and  coming 
in  contact  with  the  question  in  my  official  work  here.  But  considering 
floods  as  they  occur  occasionally,  I  think  tbat  depends  entirely  upon 
the  rainfall. 

Q.  You  don't  think  that  anything  man  has  done  through  there  has 
aggravated  the  situation  in  any  way,  then  ? — A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  You  don't  think  the  building  of  levees  and  the  shutting  off  of 
great  basins  from  the  river  at  high  water  has  any  effect  in  increasing 
the  floods  or  increasing  the  stages  of  water! — A.  Well,  it  may  increase 
the  flood  in  the  country  above  the  levee;  1  should  think  if  you  cut  off 
the  high- water  basin  and  narrow  it  down,  that  you  might  flood  parts  of 
the  country  above  the  levees.  I  never  have  been  below  St.  Louis.  I 
bue  no  opinion  on  that. 

Q.  On  the  whole,  then,  your  opinion  is  that  these  works  on  the  upper 
river  have  done  a  good  deal  to  improve  navigation  f — A.  I  think  they 
have. 

Q.  And  you  think  the  reservoirs  have  improved  navigation  from  St. 
Paul  to  Lake  Pepin  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Materially f — A.  That  is  my  opinion,  as  far  as  my  observation 
goes. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Berry  : 

Q.  You  never  have  done  any  work  on  the  lower  river,  never  have 
been  employed  on  the  river  there? — A.  !N^o. 

Q.  And  don't  know  anything  about  it,  except  from  what  you  have 
heard  and  readt — A.  I  only  judge  from  what  I  have  heard  and  read 
ab<>at  it. 

Q.  You  have  had  no  x>ersonal  observation  of  the  river  from  Cairo 
down? — A.  No,  sir. 


Sioux  City,  Iowa,  October  J27y  1897. 

Capt.  Jamss  C.  Sanford,  having  been  sworn,  testifled  as  follows: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson  : 

Q.  You  are  an  officer  in  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  United  States 
Armyt — A.  Yes,  sir;  captain. 

Q.  And  are  you  operating  under  the  Missouri  River  Commission? — 
A.  No,  sir;  their  limits  terminate  at  the  southern  limit  of  Sioux  City. 

Q.  And  you  are  under  the  general  law,  from  here  up  to  Stubbs 
Ferryt — A.  Yes,  sir;  under  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

Q.  But  you  are  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  Missouri  River  from 
Sioux  City  to  Stubbs  Ferry,  Montana! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  any  navigable  tributaries  connected  with  it! — A.  The  Yel- 
lowstone River,  also. 

Q.  That  is  navigable,  too,  for  a  piece? — A.  It  is  navigable.  It  is  not 
now  navigated,  but  it  has  been. 

Q.  Please  state  briefly  what  navigation  of  a  substantial  character 
there  is  on  the  Missouri  River  from  here  up,  on  what  reaches  of  the 
river  it  is,  and  its  extent.  Going  up  the  river,  how  would  you  divide 
it!  Would  you  make  one  section  from  here  to  Pierre? — A.  From  here 
to  Pierre  I  would  make  one  section. 

Q.  Pierre  is  the  capital  of  South  Dakota? — A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  by  river,  approximately,  of  the  section  from 
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Sioux  City  to  Pierre  t — ^A.  Pierre  is  about  363  miles  from  Sioux  City  by 
the  river. 

Q.  In  that  reach  of  the  river  you  have  how  many  leading  tributaries 
on  the  eastt — ^A.  We  have  two,  the  Sioux  and  the  James  rivers. 

Q.  Are  there  any  on  the  westt — A.  The  Niobrara  Biver  is  a  very 
important  tributary  on  the  west. 

Q.  That  is  in  South  Dakota  f — ^A.  It  is  near  the  line  between  South 
Dakota  and  Nebraska. 

Q.  Which  is  the  most  important  of  those  rivers  in  reference  to  the 
amount  of  water  sent  down  the  Missouri  by  themf — A.  The  Niobrara, 
without  doubt. 

Q.  The  Niobrara  sends  the  greatest  amount  of  water  at  high  water  t — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  average  high  water. 

Q.  What  is  the  actual  commerce  or  navigation  on  this  reach  of  the 
river  f — A.  At  the  present  time  there  are  only  two  boats  navigating 
from  this  port. 

Q.  Up  rivert — ^A.  Up  river;  none  below.  These  boats  run  up  now, 
during  the  harvest  season,  to  a  section  of  the  river  that  is  remote  from 
railroads,  to  the  south  of  Chamberlain,  S.  Dak.  About  100  miles  soath 
of  Pierre  a  railroad  comes 'in,  and  at  Eunning  Water  another  railroad 
comes  in. 

Q.  And  in  that  section  remote  from  railroads  they  rely  on  the  river 
somef — A.  They  either  have  to  rely  on  the  river  or  team  a  distance  of  as 
much  as  35  miles,  I  think.  They  are  hauling  a  great  deal  of  this  sea- 
son's crop  to  the  railroad  at  Bunning  Water.  Most  of  it  is  dropped  at 
Eunning  Water  now. 

Q.  Two  boats  f — A.  Two  boats.  At  other  times  of  the  year  they 
come  down  here. 

Q.  How  much  water  do  these  boats  drawf — ^A.  They  both  draw 
light — between  2  feet  and  30  inches. 

Q.  Oan  they  navigate  the  river  up  to  Chamberlain,  at  low  water? — 
A.  Yes;  if  they  don't  load  the  boats  too  heavily. 

Q.  They  can  navigate  at  all  stages,  then  f — A.  There  is  practically 
never  less  than  30  inches  of  water  at  low  water.  There  is  a  steamer 
running  out  of  Chamberlain  now  (owned  by  a  contractor)  for  transport* 
ing  supplies  to  the  Indian  agencies.  It  runs  from  Chamberlain  to  the 
Brule  Agency,  usually,  I  think,  and  hauls  such  freight  as  it  can  get 
along  the  way.  Those  are  the  only  up-and-down  boats  there  are  now. 
A  large  boat  was  brought  up  here  this  spring  to  be  used  on  this  river, 
but  it  was  wrecked  against  the  bridge  here  at  Sioux  City. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  stationed  at  this  point  f — A.  A  year 
and  a  quarter. 

Q.  Where  were  you  stationed  before  you  came  here? — A.  At  St. 
Louis.  I  was  with  the  Missouri  Biver  Commission  then,  secretary  of 
the  commission. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  character  of  the  navigation  on 
this  river  years  back?  Has  it  been  for  the  last  five  or  six  years  sub- 
stantially as  you  have  described  it? — ^A.  Well,  for  five  or  six  years  it 
has  probably  been  about  the  same. 

Q.  Take  the  five  years  back  of  that;  that  would  cover  a  ten -year 
period;  wouldn't  your  statement  cover  that  period,  substantially? — A. 
In  the  year  1887  the  Great  Northern  Eailroad  was  finished,  running 
through  Montana  and  to  Fort  Benton,  which  was  formerly  the  head  of 
navigation;  and,  in  the  five  years  following,  there  were  a  good  many 
boats  that  formerly  navigated  to  Fort  Benton 

Q.  From  Bismarck  up,  wasn't  it? — ^A.  They  had  been  runniuK  from 
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Bismarck  up;  yes,  sir;  but  they  began  to  ase  those  boats  for  local 
basiDess  along  the  entire  river  at  different  points. 

Q.  Well,  take  it  from  1890  down  f— A.  Since  1890  the  upper  boats 
have  pretty  nearly  gone. 

Q.  From  1890  down,  it  has  been  pretty  nearly  as  you  have  described 
it  here? — A.  Yes,  I  should  say  so. 

Q.  Please  state  briefly  the  character  or  nature  of  the  improvements 
that  have  been  made  on  the  reach  of  the  river  from  Sioux  City  to 
Pierre. — A.  The  only  general  scheme  of  improvement  that  has  ever 
been  adopted  for  this  x>ortion  of  the  river  is  the  removal  of  snags  and 
obBtructions  by  snag  boats. 

Q.  That  is,  removing  snags  or  trees  that  have  fallen  into  the  river  f — 
A.  Yes;  and  rocks,  even. 

Q.  But  there  has  been  nothing  done  in  the  shape  of  levees  and  wing 
dams? — A.  l^o;  not  as  a  general  scheme. 

Q.  No  wing  dams,  no  levees,  and  no  riprapping  to  speak  of,  I  sup- 
pose?— ^A.  !Not  as  a  general  scheme  for  the  benefit  of  navigation. 

Q.  There  has  been  some  riprapping  done  at  these  so-called  harbors 
(that  means  river  fronts)  opposite  towns? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  outside  of  that  there  has  been  no  riprapping  nor  wing  dams  f — 
A.  So. 

Q.  Nor  anything  except  operating  a  snag  boat? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  that  a  Government  boat? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  three  of  them 
altogether  operated  on  the  whole  river  from  here  up. 

Q.  Now,  take  the  next  reach  of  the  river,  from  Pierre  to  Bismarck. 
W\at  rivers  are  there  in  that  reach  of  the  river,  on  either  side,  that 
bring  water  of  any  consequence  into  the  Missouri? — A.  The  Cheyenne 
is  the  largest  tributary. 

Q.  That  is  on  the  west  side? — ^A.  That  is  on  the  west  side.  That 
drains  the  Black  Hills.  It  has  two  forks,  one  running  on  the  south  side 
and  the  other  on  the  north  side  of  the  Black  Hills. 

Q.  Approximately  how  does  the  Cheyenne  Kiver  compare  with  the 
Sioux  and  Jim  rivers  as  to  quantity  of  water? — A.  In.  low  water  there 
is  very  little  water  coming  out  of  it,  but  at  high  water  I  think  it  is  a 
larger  stream  than  the  others. 

Q.  Brings  more  water  into  the  Missouri  than  these  other  streams 
between  here  and  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  does. 

Q.  And  in  that  reach  of  the  river  there  is  no  stream  on  the  east 
side? — A.  No  stream  of  any  consequence.  All  the  water  on  the  east 
side  goes  into  the  Jim  Kiver. 

Q.  Yes;  there  is  a  divide  between  the  Jim  and  the  Missouri,  and  it 
either  goes  into  one  or  the  other? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  is  pretty  close 
to  the  Missouri.     • 

Q.  The  Cheyenne  starts  at  the  Big  Sioux  Eeservation,  doesn't  it? — 
A.  It  starts  even  back  of  that.    It  starts  in  Wyoming. 

Q.  And  comes  through  the  Black  Hills? — A.  One  fork  follows  around 
to  the  south  of  the  Black  Hills,  and  the  other  to  the  north  of  them. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  navigation  during  this  same  period  (from  IS'.'O 
down  to  the  present  time)  on  the  reach  of  the  river  from  Pierre  to 
Bismarck? — A.  The  navigation  has  been  mostly  from  Bismarck  down. 
Fort  Yates,  a  military  post  about  75  miles  below  Bismarck,  has  always 
been  supplied  by  water  from  Bismarck,  and  the  supplies  for  Standing 
Bock  Agency  have  come  mostly  by  water. 

Q.  Is  there  more  than  one  boat  there? — A.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  two  boats  running  there. 

Q.  And  has  that  been  the  maximum  number  of  recent  times? — A.  I 
don't  think  it  has  exceeded  three  since  1890  at  any  time. 
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Q.  And  the  main  navigation  has  been  to  supply  Fort  Yates  and  the 
Indian  agency  there  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Berry.  Are  those  private  boats  f 

The  Witness.  They  belong  to  the  Benton  Transportation  Company. 

Q.  What  class  of  improvements  are  there  on  the  reach  of  the  river 
from  Pierre  to  Bismarck  t — A.  The  same  as  there  are  below. 

Q.  That  is,  yon  have  only  a  snag  boat,  no  wing  dams,  no  riprapping, 
except  in  front  of  harbors,  and  no  improvements  to  narrow  or  straighten 
the  channel  in  any  way — nothing  but  the  removal  of  snags  t— A.  That 
is  all. 

Q.  Now  from  Bismarck  up  to  Fort  Benton — that  is  the  next  reach  of 
the  river,  isn't  itf — A.  I  think  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  might  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

Q.  Yes,  that  is  a  big  stream. — ^A.  Yes,  bigger  than  the  Missouri  up 
'there. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  from  Pierre  to  Bismarck  f — A.  About  277 
miles. 

Q.  Now  take  the  reach  of  the  river  from  Bismarck  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Yellowstone.  What  is  the  distance? — A.  Tbree  hundred  and  ten 
miles. 

Q.  Fort  Buford  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river? — A.  Directly  opposite;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  character  of  the  navigation  on  that  reach  of 
the  river  since  1890 1 — ^A.  The  only  navigation  has  been  from  Bismarck 
to  Fort  Berthold. 

Q.  Is  that  below  the  Yellowstone? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  only  about 
107  miles  up.  The  same  boats  that  ply  below  Bismarck  have  been 
plying  on  that  stretch  of  the  river  also. 

Q.  So  nearly  all  the  navigation  of  those  Bismarck  boats  has  been  to 
supply  Fort  Berthold  above  and  Fort  Yates  below? — A.  The  greater 
part  of  it. 

Q.  Along  the  river,  above  Bismarck,  it  is  pretty  well  settled,  isn't 
it? — ^A.  A  good  many  settlers  have  gone  in  there,  and  they  raise  a  good 
deal  of  wheat,  flaxseed,  etc. 

Q.  On  the  river  bottoms? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the'greaterpartof  the  freight 
above  Bismarck  has  been  farm  products. 

Q.  Have  they  been  troubled  with  floods  much  up  there? — A.  Yes ;  a 
great  d^al  more  than  we  are;  in  the  spring  when  the  ice  gorges. 

Q.  Is  there  one  boat  only,  or  two, up  there? — A.  Well,  all  these  boats 
that  ply  below  Bismarck — there  were  three  this  year.  I  understand 
only  one  is  running  above  Bismarck  now.  There  are  two  running  below, 
as  I  told  you.  I  think  the  whole  three  have  been  up  there  at  one  time 
or  another  this  year. 

Q.  Is  there  any  navigation  on  the  Yellowstone  Eiver? — A.  Not  at  all 
now. 

Q.  How  long  since  it  ceased? — A.  Almost  immediately  alter  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Northern  Pacific  road,  which  was  in  1883  or  1884, 1  think. 
1  am  not  certain  as  to  the  year. 

Q.  Well,  since  the  completion  of  the  Northern  Pacific  road  there  has 
been  substantially  no  navigation  on  the  Yellowstone? — A.  There  has 
not. 

Q.  About  what  is  the  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  to 
Fort  Benton? — A.  About  525  miles. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  navigation  on  that  reach  since  1890? — ^A.  The 
last  steamer  to  Fort  Benton  was  in  1889. 
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Q.  Fort  Benton  was  the  old-time  head  of  navigation  f — ^A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  And  the  main  outlet  from  that  country  before  the  constmction  of 
the  railroads,  wasn't  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  now  frpm  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  up  there  is  no  navi- 
gation at  all  ? — A.  Absolutely  none. 

Q.  And  what  is  that  .distance? — A.  About  525  miles. 

Q.  Are  you  making  any  improvements  on  that  reach  of  the  river! — 
A.  No,  sir.  The  Government  expended  a  great  deal  of  money  from 
Fort  Benton  down  as  far  as  Judith,  which  I  think  is  about  89  miles, 
intending  to  go  down  about  170  miles ;  but  that  work  terminated  in  1891. 

Q.  And  no  work  has  been  done  since? — A.  The  work  was  abandoned 
because  navigation  stopped,  and  there  has  been  nothing  done  since. 

Q.  There  is  a  scheme  pending,  I  understand,  for  the  improvement  of 
a  reach  of  the  river  above  Fort  Benton  up  to  what  they  call  Stubbs 
Ferry.  The  Great  Falls  has  always  been  a  great  obstruction  to  naviga- 
tion, hasn't  it? — ^A.  It  is  an  insuperable  obstacle. 

Q.  Now,  there  is  a  reach  of  the  river  from  the  Great  Falls  to  Stubbs 
Ferry.  What  is  the  distance  there,  approximately? — A.  About  130 
miles. 

Q.  You  are  carrying  on  extensive  improvements  there,  are  you  not; 
building  dams  or  something  of  the  kind? — A.  In  half  of  it  we  are.  It 
is  divided  physically  into  two  reaches;  one  of  them  we  call  the  Long 
Pool.    There  is  where  we  are  doing  the  work. 

Q.  That  is  the  lower  reach? — A.  That  is  the  lower  reach. 

Q.  That  is  from  Great  Falls  up? — A.  To  Cascade. 

Q.  And  what  is  that  distance? — A.  Fifty-live  miles. 

Q.  Would  that  be  navigable  if  there  were  boats  in  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
That  is  the  most  navigable  portion  of  the  whole  Missouri  River  with- 
out any  question.  The  fall  is  less  than  6  inches  to  the  mile,  there  is 
scarcely  any  current,  and  the  river  there  is  of  an  entirely  diflferent 
character  from  the  river  below ;  the  water  is  clear ;  it  is  more  like  a  lake. 

Mr.  Bbbby.  That  is  from  a  point  above  the  falls? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  practically  a  sort  of  slack- water  navigation,  isn't  it? — A. 
Itis. 

Q.  And  clear  water;  it  is  just  as  clear  as  the  Upper  Mississippi? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  from  that  to  Stubbs  Ferry  would  be  how  far? — A.  About  76 
miles. 

Q.  Well,  what  is  the  character  of  that  reach? — A.  Itis  rocky.  The 
slope  is  3.73  feet  to  the  mile.  It  is  obstructed  by  one  very  heavy  rapid, 
known  as  the  Halfbreed  Bapid,  and  another  one  known  as  the  Bear- 
tooth  Rapid,  which  is  almost  as  bad,  and  by  numerous  smaller  rapids 
and  ripples,  as  they  call  them. 

Q.  There  is  a  scheme  pending,  I  understand,  to  improve  that  reach 
of  the  river? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  money  expended? — A.  That 
is  so. 

Q.  And  the  work  is  going  on.  But  will  it  lead  to  any  practical 
results? — ^A.  The  work  so  far  has  all  been  in  this  Long  Pool. 

Q.  In  the  lower  reach? — A.  Yes,  sir.    It  is  nearly  completed  there. 

Q.  That  is  of  value? — ^A.  I  think  it  is,  without  much  question. 

Q.  There  will  be  55  miles  of  steamboat  navigation  there? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  But  for  the  75  miles  above  that,  is  there  ever  likely  to  be  any 
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practical  use  of  that  for  purposes  of  navigation  f — A.  I  have  doubts 
about  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  proposed  cost  for  the  project  above  that,  for  the  upper 
reach?— A.  $165,812,  from  Great  Falls  to  Stubbs  Ferry. 

Q.  And  how  much  has  been  expended  f— A.  It  is  almost  equally 
divided  between  the  two  reaches;  there  will, have  been  expended,  as 
soon  as  the  present  appropriation  is  expended,  $51,000. 

Q.  On  the  lower  reach  f — A.  On  the  lower  reach. 

Q.  And  how  much  has  been  expended  on  the  upper  reach  f — A.  None 
under  the  present  project;  in  1880  there  was  some  work  done  up 
there 

Q.  Tou  haven't  done  any  work  on  the  present  project,  then,  since 
1880,  on  the  upper  reach f — A.  No,  sir;  the  present  project  dates  back 
only  to  1894. 

Q.  And  that  includes  simply  the  lower  reach? — A.  The  work  done 
covers  only  the  lower  reach,  but  the  present  project  includes  both 
reaches. 

Q.  But  you  haven't  done  anything  above? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  don't  you  think  the  expenditure  of  money  above  there  will 
be,  comparatively  speaking,  useless;  that  is,  that  there  will  be  no  real 
equivalent  in  the  shape  of  navigation  to  be  derived  from  the  expendi- 
ture of  money  above  that  point? — A.  That  is  a  question  1  have  been 
thinking  about  a  good  deal.  I  intend  in  the  spring  to  go  over  that 
whole  reach  and  Und  out  more  definitely  about  it. 

Q.  As  I  understand  you,  the  fall  in  that  whole  distance  is  how 
much?— A.  3.73  feet. 

Q.  About3f  feet?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  the  mile? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  are  several  rapids? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  river  passes  through  a  rocky  formation,  doesn't  it — a  great 
deal  of  rock  and  stones? — A.  Yes;  and  mountains. 

Q.  And  there  are  a  great  many  bowlders  and  rocks  in  the  river? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  would  have  to  do  a  good  deal  of  blasting,  would  you,  to 
make  the  channel  navigable — a  good  deal  of  rock  work,  I  mean? — A.  I 
think  the  most  of  it  would  be  in  the  removal  of  bowlders  and  in  the 
confining  of  the  water  to  one  channel. 

Q.  There  are  no  boats  plying  on  that  reach  above  Great  Falls,  are 
there? — A.  In  the  Long  Pool  there  are  three  boats. 

Q,  How  long  have  they  been  plying? — A.  One  of  them  dates  back 
to  about  1890,  the  other  two  have  been  built  since;  one  was  built  a 
year  ago. 

Q.  Is  there  much  traflSc  on  that  reach  of  the  river? — A.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  wood  and  hay  brought  down  for  the  local  market  at  Great 
Falls;  that  is  a  town  of  perhaps  12,000  x)eople.  It  is  a  thriving  town, 
and  has  the  best  water  power  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  I  presume  they  have  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  people  there; 
say  8,000  for  sure? — A.  Perhaps  that  would  be  fairer. 

Q.  Keally,  then,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  to  Great  Falls,  a 
distance  of  over  500  miles,  there  has  been  no  navigation  since  1890; 
there  is  a  little  navigation  above  the  Great  Falls  on  this  reach  of  55 
miles? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  beyond  that  nothing  has  been  really  done  except  a  survey 
and  estimate,  and  it  is  a  problem,  to  say  the  least,  whether  any  value 
received  can  be  obtained  from  the  improvement  of  the  upper  reach?— 
A.  Yes,  sir.    The  thing  principally  urged  there  is  that  it  would  make 
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a  wonderftd  scenic  route  for  people  going  to  the  Yellowstone  Park  over 
the  Northern  Pacific  and  wishing  to  return  by  the  Great  Northern. 
They  could  go  through  what  is  known  as  the  White  Eock  canyon,  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  canyons  in  the  country.    The  scenery  is  grand. 

Q.  Stubbs  Ferry  is  near  Helena,  is  it  notf — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  fart— A.  About  12  miles. 

Q.  Commencing  with  the  upper  river  and  running  down,  are  there 
any  good  retaining  grounds  where  you  could  build  large  reservoirs 
that  would  pen  up  and  hold  back  large  quantities  of  water  during  high 
water,  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation  and  improving  navigation  and  also 
restraining  or  checking  floods  on  the  Lower  Mississippi f — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
there  are  some  wonderfully  well-adapted  places  for  just  that  thing. 

Q.  At  what  xK>int8! — A.  They  are  all  above  Great  Falls. 

Q,  Could  a  reservoir  be  made  between  Fort  Benton  and  the  Falls  f^ 
A.  No.  But  at  the  Three  Forks,  where  the  Missouri  Kiver  is  formed, 
reservoirs  could  be  built. 

Q.  Where  is  that — above  Stubbs  Ferry! — ^A.  Yes,  sir 5  about  136 
miles  above  Stubbs  Ferry. 

Q.  Eight  there  you  could  build  a  reservoir! — A.  You  could  build  a 
reservoir  where  the  Gallatin,  Jefferson,  and  Madison  rivers  unite  to 
form  the  Missouri.  That  reservoir  probably  would  not  be  available  for 
inigation  purposes  except  right  in  this  valley  itself. 

Q.  Could  that  reservoir  be  built  at  a  limited  expense^  or  would  it  be 
costly! — A.  The  dam  itself  would  not  be  costly,  but  a  good  deal  of  the 
land  in  that  section  is  irrigated  now  and  produces  wonderful  crops,  and 
that  land  would  be  overflowed. 

Q.  You  would  flood  a  good  deal  of  land,  would  you! — A.  You  would 
flood  that  whole  valley. 

Q.  And  that  is  about  all  there  is  in  that  country,  isn't  it? — A.  Well, 
that  is  the  best  portion  of  it  right  around  there. 

Q.  And  isn't  it  a  fact  that  it  is  so  remote  from  the  lower  river  that  it 
coaldn't  cut  very  much  of  a  figure  in  restraining  the  floods! — A.  Prob* 
ably  so.    But  this  is  the  first  good  place  for  a  reservoir. 

Q.  But  it  wouldn't  amount  to  very  much  for  irrigation  purposes, 
because  in  order  to  get  a  good  reservoir  you  would  have  to  destroy  all 
the  lands  that  are  worth  anything! — ^A.  Yes;  it  probably  wouldn't 
amount  to  a  great  deal  as  an  irrigating  proposition. 

Q.  And  it  is  really  too  far  up  the  river  to  make  it  of  much  account 
as  a  holding  ground  to  restrain  floods! — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  probably  true. 

Q.  Is  there  any  place  near  Great  Falls  where  a  large  reservoir  could 
be  built! — A.  A  reservoir  could  be  built  in  this  region;  [indicating  on 
a  map  land  westerly  and  northerly  from  Great  Falls!. 

Q.  Would  that  flood  much  valuable  land! — A.  It  would  if  a  high 
dam  were  built.  But  as  an  irrigation  proposition  it  is  not  necessary  to 
flood  much  land  here. 

Q.  Asa  matter  of  irrigation  it  is  of  no  particular  consequence! — 
A.  It  is  in  this  way  [indicating  toward  Havre,  on  the  Great  Korthem 
Bailway] :  Up  to  the  Milk  Kiver  the  divide  is  ve^y  low.  Here  [indicat- 
ing about  the  Marias  KiverJ  the  Great  Northern  is  on  a  level  with  the 
Missouri,  and  there  is  probably  only  a  few  hundred  feet  of  rise  over 
bere  [pointing].  Now,  you  get  a  height  of  512  feet  above  the  falls.  That 
water  could  be  carried  over  on  a  proper  slope,  at  a  considerable  height 
above  the  level  of  the  Milk  Kiver,  and  allowed  to  run  into  the  valley  and 
back  into  the  Missouri. 

Q.  A  great  reservoir  could  be  built  at  or  above  the  falls,  which 
would  make  that  whole  5o-mile  reach  of  the  river  a  big  holding  ground, 
M  B  F 4 
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and  it  could  be  held  so  bigli  that  the  water  could  be  taken  over  into 
the  Milk  Kiverf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  sure  that  a  good  reservoir  could  be  built  at  or  above  Great 
Falls,  from  which  water  could  be  diverted  into  the  Milk  River  Valley 
and  furnish  irrigation  for  that  valley  and  also  some  irrigation  for  a 
part  of  the  Missouri  Valley  below  the  Great  Falls? — A.  Yes,  sir;  per- 
haps.   That  would  have  to  be  determined  by  a  careful  survey. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  approximate  distance  from  the  point  at 
which  you  would  connect  the  waters  of  this  reservoir  with  the  Milk 
Biver,  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Milk  River? — A.  About  170  miles. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Berry: 

Q.  Does  the  Milk  Biver  empty  into  the  Missouri! — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is 
one  of  the  largest  tributaries  above  the  Yellowstone. 

Q.  Would  that  have  the  effect  of  interfering  with  the  navigation  of 
the  river  anywhere  below — here  at  Sioux  City,  for  instance  f 

Mr.  Nelson.  No;  the  water  goes  back  into  the  Missouri,  doesn't  it? 

The  Witness,  Some  of  it  does,  but  of  course  a  great  deal  of  it 
evaporates.  It  would,  of  course,  lessen  the  amount  of  water  down 
here  during  the  time  it  is  used  for  irrigation ;  but  the  time  irrigation  is 
necessary  doesn't  extend  further  than  the  first  part  of  August  in  each 
year,  and  the  river  isn't  at  a  low  stage  until  long  after  that  time.  The 
canal  would  naturally  be  closed  and  all  the  water  thrown  into  the  river 
after  August,  because  there  would  be  no  need  of  it  for  irrigation? 

Q.  Where  does  the  Milk  River  flow  into  the  Missouri! — A,  About 
177  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Gallingbr: 

Q.  Captain,  if  that  reservoir  which  you  have  described  as  i^racticable 
at  or  near  Great  Falls  should  be  built,  would  great  damage  from  flow- 
age  ensue f — A.  The  land  at  present  is  worth  very  little;  it  is  occupied 
mostly  for  sheep  ranges.  A  little  natural  wild  hay  is  cut  on  it,  but 
there  is  practically  no  cultivation  on  account  of  the  dryness. 

Q.  Would  a  large  area  be  overflowed? — A.  An  area  about  55  milevS 
long,  river  distance,  and  of  course  of  varying  widths,  at  no  place  very 
wide;  perhaps  a  mile  and  a  half  would  cover  it. 

Q.  Could  you  state  approximately  how  much  that  reservoir  would 
contain  f — ^A.  I  could  not  very  well,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  depend 
OQ  the  height  of  the  dam  necessary  to  get  the  water  up  to  a  level  from 
which  it  could  be  carried  off  by  a  canal  of  practicable  cost. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  would  hold  suflBcient  water  to  make  it  of  any 
special  value  below  that  point,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  commerce  are 
concerned? — A.  By  letting  it  out  to  increase  depths  during  low  water? 

Q.  Yes;  that  is  my  idea. — A.  No,  sir;  1  don't.  It  would  simply  pro- 
vide irrigation  for  a  section  of  very  fertile  land  170  miles  and  perhaps 
more  in  length,  and  2  or  more  miles  wide. 

Q.  In  other  words,  if  the  Government  should  commit  itself  to  the 
idea  of  irrigating  the  lands  of  individuals,  it  could  be  utilized  advan- 
tageously for  that  purpose? — A.  It  is  practically  all  Government  laud 
now.    Yes;  it  could  be  utilized  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Kelson.  Most  of  the  Milk  River  Valley  is  Government  land, 
isn't  it? 

The  Witness.  Almost  all. 

Mr.  Gallinoer.  And  the  Goveimment  could  improve  its  own  land 
in  that  way  and  sell  it  for  an  advanced  price;  that  is  your  idea,  is  it! 

A.  It  could  do  it.  I  think  in  time  that  land  will  be  worth  a  great  deal 
of  money. 
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Mr.  Xblson.  The  Goveiiiincnt  in  time  could  do  what  other  parties 
do;  it  could  sell  the  laud  to  settlers  and  sell  water  rights,  as  they  da  in 
California. 

Mr.  GiXLiNGER.  Of  course,  the  Government  never  enters  into  that 
kind  of  business.    It  would  be  a  new  departure,  wouldn't  it! 

The  Witness.  Yes.  Senator,  there  is  a  company  now  that  is  very 
anxious  to  get  hold  of  that  thing.  They  tell  me  the  difficulty  with 
tliem  is  that  according  to  present  laws  they  can't  get  a  large  enough 
tract  of  land  in  their  own  name.  The  only  way  they  can  do  is  to  take 
up  land  under  the  desert-land  act  and  have  settlers  take  land  and  turn 
it  over  to  them  when  they  get  title. 

Mr.  K^ELSON.  Tou  mean  there  is  a  company  that,  if  they  could  cooper 
all  the  laud  in  the  valley,  would  go  in  and  build  up  this  reservoir  and 
irrigate  in  the  way  you  indicate? 

A.  Well,  1  don't  know  that  they  would  do  it  in  the  way  1  have  indi- 
cated, but  they  would  irrigate  the  Milk  Eiver  Valley.  Of  course,  the 
Milk  Eiver  itself  might  be  used  for  that  purpose  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  it  hasn't  water  enough  to  irrigate  a  great  deal  properly.  But 
there  is  an  abundant  discharge  of  water  at  Great  Falls — more  than  is 
discharged  by  the  Mississippi  at  St.  Paul  or  the  Ohio  at  Pittsburg. 

Q.  Well,  Captain,  in  short,  your  view  is  that  the  value  of  a  reservoir 
at  that  point  would  necessarily  be  confined  to  purposes  of  irrigation; 
that  is  it,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Berby: 

Q.  You  don't  think  water  could  be  held  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
increase  the  flow  down  below  here  in  time  of  low  water  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Or  to  diminish  it  in  time  of  flood  to  any  appreciable  extent? — A. 
^'otdown  here;  no,  sir;  the  valley  is  too  wide. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson  : 

Q.  Coming  down  the  river,  what  other  points  are  there,  if  any, 
where  there  are  good  holding  grounds  or  good  places  for  reservoirs  at 
or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cheyenne  Eiver?  Could  there  not  be  con- 
stracted  on  the  Cheyenne  quite  a  considerable  reservoir? — A.  I  have 
never  been  in  that  section  of  the  country.  I  don't  know  how  that  is. 
Have  been  past  the  mouth  of  the  Cheyenne,  on  the  Missouri  Eiver, 
and  I  don't  think  you  could  construct  one  very  near  the  mouth ;  but 
there  might  be  some  place  above  the  mouth  where  reservoirs  could  be 
coDstructed.  That  would  have  to  be  determined.  There  may  also  be 
places  in  the  Missouri  below  Fort  Benton. 

Q.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  reach  of  the  river  from  the 
month  of  the  Cheyenne  up  to  what  I  would  call  the  bend  of  the  Mis- 
f^uri  here  fi)ointing  on  a  map].  Wouldn't  it  be  feasible  and  practicable 
to  make  a  large  reservoir  either  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cheyenne  Eiver 
or  somewhere  in  the  Missouri  bottoms  here,  by  which  you  could  get  a 
^ig  supply  of  water  to  irrigate  the  country  below?  Did  you  ever 
think  of  that? — A.  Well,  I  have  thought  about  it  in  the  Missouri 
Hself.  The  expense  there  would  be  something  absolutely  awful — in 
the  Missouri  Eiver. 

Q.  Could  a  reservoir  be  made  anywhere  in  the  Missouri  Eiver  between 
Yankton  and  Bismarck,  either  in  the  Missouri  Eiver  itself,  by  damming 
^pits  bottoms,  or  in  the  Cheyenne  or  White  rivers,  that  would  give 
ample  water  for  irrigation  purposes  in  the  country  south  of  it,  in  the 
States  of  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  south  of  there? — ^A. 
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This  whole  country  is  about  on  a  level  with  the  tops  of  the  bluffs,  aud 
to  get  water  over  it  would  require  a  dam  of  great  height. 

Q.  You  would  require  a  dam  as  high  as  the  bluffs,  wouldn't  you,  to 
irrigate  there t — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  before  you  could  determine  about  it 
you  would  also  have  to  take  levels  to  see  if  you  could  get  a  proper  slope 
for  an  irrigation  canal. 

Q.  You  don't  think  it  is  feasible,  then,  to  get  any  reservoir  of  any 
consequence  for  irrigation  purposes,  or  navigation  or  flowage  purposes, 
at  any  point  between  Yankton  and  Bismarck f — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
think  you  could  in  the  Missouri, 

Q.  Or  in  any  of  its  tributaries! — A.  That  I  don't  know  anything 
about. 

Q.  The  only  tributaries  of  any  consequence  on  that  reach  would  be 
the  Jim  Eiver  and  the  Cheyenne  Kiver  and  the  White  River? — A.  Yes, 
and  all  of  those  streams  run  through  alluvial  soil,  which  is  in  general 
very  deep  before  you  get  down  to  a  good  foundation.  Occasionally 
you  strike  a  ledge  of  rock  as  you  do  above  here  on  the  Big  Sioax. 
But  where  you  are  working  in  that  sandy  country  (and  the  valleys  are 
usually  pretty  wide)  the  cost  of  a  dam  would  be  something  very  great, 
and  the  height  of  the  plateaus  between  the  rivers  is  usually  considera- 
ble and  rather  slopes  back  from  the  river  bluffs,  if  anything,  and 
doesn't  lie  well  for  irrigation  purposes;  it  is  a  broken,  chopped-up  kind 
of  a  country,  rolling,  and  contains  lake  beds. 

Q.  From  Yankton  down  here  (Sioux  City)  are  there  any  places 
where  reservoirs  could  be  built  to  promote  navigation  or  to  materially 
affect  the  overflow  of  the  river  below! — A.  No,  sir;  not  at  any  practi- 
cable cost.  This  is  the  worst  section  of  the  river,  because  the  valley 
is  much  wider  here  than  anywhere  else. 

Q.  Really,  then,  in  your  opinion,  the  only  place  where  a  reservoir 
could  be  built  that  would  be  useful  to  any  material  extent  would  be  at 
or  above  Great  Falls,  in  the  reach  of  the  river  that  you  speak  of! — A. 
Probably.  The  reach  between  Fort  Benton  and  the  Milk  River  I  have 
never  seen;  it  is  rocky,  with  considerable  slope,  and  the  valley  is  very 
narrow. 

Q.  Isn't  it  possible  that  a  survey  might  develop  the  fact  that  a  great 
irrigating  reservoir  could  be  built  somewhere  between  Yankton  and 
Bismarck,  from  which  an  irrigating  ditch  could  be  led  down  through 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  on  through  that  semiarid  belt! 
In  other  words,  couldn't  you  divert  the  Missouri  River  down  through 
that  section,  by  means  of  a  dam,  at  high  water! — A.  It  would  be  a 
terribly  expensive  undertaking,  sir,  because  you  would  meet  some  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Missouri  and  you  would  have  to  aqueduct  across 
the  valleys. 

Q.  It  is  hard  to  tell  without  taking  levels  about  that! — A.  You 
couldn't  tell  anything  about  it.  It  is  possible  that  at  the  head  waters 
of  the  Cheyenne  and  some  of  these  other  rivers  there  might  be  oppor- 
tunities of  that  kind. 

Q.  Couldn't  a  reservoir  be  built  at  the  head  of  the  James  River! — A. 
That  is  a  very  flat  country.  You  could  build  a  reservoir  there,  uudoubt 
edly,  and  cover  an  immense  territory  with  it. 

Q.  And  the  Sioux  River! — A.  The  Sioux  is  about  the  same  way, 
but  you  couldn't  get  much  irrigation  out  of  it,  because  the  slope  of  the 
James  River  is  so  gentle.  By  damming  it  up  you  could  cover  the  back 
country,  but  the  water  wouldn't  be  much  above  the  valley  below. 

Q.  Now,  at  certain  places  where  the  bank  is  caving  in  in  front  of 
cities,  you  are  making  some  improvements  known  as  harbor  improve- 
ments.   At  what  places  are  those! — A.  Sioux  City  is  the  first  one. 
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Q.  Yoa  have  an  appropriation  for  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  the  bank  caving  here! — A.  We  h-ive  had  two  appropriations; 
one  for  across  the  river,  where  the  bank  has  been  caving  oiid  where  we 
have  protected  it  by  revetment,  consisting  of  a  willow  mattress  ander 
water  and  a  sloping  bank  paved  with  rock  on  top. 

Q.  And  what  is  the  other! — A.  On  this  side  of  the  river  the  river  is 
cutting  badly  at  the  lower  part  of  the  city  front.  There,  on  account  of 
proi)erty  interests,  it  is  important  to  hold  the  river  off.  We  can't  slope 
the  bank,  because  there  is  a  railroad  track  on  top  and  almost  on  the 
edge  of  it.  There  we  are  putting  in  a  system  of  dikes  around  on  the 
curve  and  running  the  river  out  so  it  can't  undermine  the  bank. 

Mr.  Bebry.  What  is  the  object  of  that,  Captain! 

A.  That  is  to  prevent  the  further  undermining  and  caving  of  the 
bank  at  the  lower  part  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Berrt.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  commerce  in  any  way,  has  it! 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  nothing  more  than  to  afford  a  steamboat  landing? — A. 
Well,  it  holds  the  bank  in  one  place;  it  makes  a  permanent  landing. 

Q.  We  made  an  appropriation  last  year  for  improvements  at  a  point 
above  here — Elk  Point.  Have  you  done  anything  about  that! — A.  No, 
Rir;  except  to  make  a  survey  and  project  for  the  improvement.  It  was 
decided  by  the  Secretary  of  War  that  the  money  should  be  reserved 
until  Congress  by  further  appropriation  should  furnish  enough  to  make 
the  improvements  with  safety.  It  was  considered  too  small  a  sum  to 
complete  the  work. 

Q.  What  is  needed  there! — ^A.  There  the  bank  is  caving  badl3\ 

Q.  Under  the  town — undermining  it! — ^A.  It  is  well  away  from  the 
town— over  a  mile  and  a  half  from  town. 

Q.  Is  there  any  danger  of  it  undermining  the  town! — A.  Not  for  a 
long  time.    It  is  working  that  waj'  slowly. 

Q.  Is  the  place  where  the  water  is  working  at  a  point  where  the 
steamboat  landing  is! — A.  There  is  no  steamboat  landing  or  steamboat 
commerce  there. 

Mr.  Gallinger.  So  the  proposed  improvement  at  Elk  Point  is  not 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  navigation  of  the  river,  is  it! 

A.  No,  sir;  navigation  interests  are  not  concerned  at  all. 

Q.  The  next  point  is  Yankton! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  work  done,  or  is  it  pending? — A.  It  is  being  done. 

Q.  State  what  the  nature  of  the  work  is,  please. — A.  A  sand  bar  had 
termed  in  front  of  Yankton  which  had  destroyed  the  old  steamboat 
landing,  where  the  warehouses  and  railroad  tracks  were,  and  it  had 
built  out  quite  a  distance  in  front  of  town  and  was  shifting  and  changing 
continually.  We  are  improving  the  river  from  a  i)oint  about  6  miles 
above  Yankton  to  a  distance  below  the  town,  with  a  view  to  holding 
tbe  channel  through  the  railroad  bridge  above  Yankton  and  restoring 
and  maintaining  the  old  steamboat  landing. 

Q.  That  would  really  restore  the  old  steamboat  landing? — A.  Yes; 
part  of  it  would. 

Q.  And  that  is  indirectly  in  aid  of  navigation! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  to  restore  the  steamboat  landing  that  once  was  up  to  town, 
and  to  keep  it  there;  isn't  that  it! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  YHiat  was  the  appropriation,  Captain,  for  Elk  Point! — A. 
120,000. 

Q.  And  for  Yankton,  how  much  ? — A.  840,000.  Perhaps  you  remem- 
ber (I  don't  know  that  your  attention  has  been  called  to  it)  the  appro- 
priation was  peculiarly  worded:  For  improving  the  Upper  Missouri, 
$220,000,  of  which,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  850,000 
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might  be  expended  iu  the  protection  and  completion  of  the  works  at 
Sioux  City,  $50,000  for  the  protection  of  a  caving  bank  on  the  South 
Sioux  City  front,  $50,000  at  Pierre  and  Fort  Pierre,  $40,000  at  Yank- 
ton, $20,000  at  Elk  Point,  $40,000  at  Bismarck,  $20,000  between  Great 
Falls  and  Stubbs  Ferry.  Those  amounts  aggregated  $270,000,  bo  the 
Secretary  of  War  decided  they  would  all  have  to  be  scaled  down,  and 
they  were  all  scaled  down,  except  at  Elk  Point,  $20,000. 

Q.  That  was  a  specific  amount? — A.  Yes;  but  that  wasn't  scaled, 
like  the  others. 

Q.  Now,  above  Yankton,  what  is  the  next?  Any  at  Pierre  or  Cham- 
berlain!— A.  Pierre  is  the  next  one. 

Q.  Nothing  at  C/hamberlain? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  the  work  at  Pierre  done  or  pending? — A.  The  work  at  Pierre 
has  been  going  on  since  1895.  There  was  a  former  appropriation  for 
Pierre.  That  consists  of  rectifying  the  river  for  a  reach  of  about  7 
miles. 

Q.  Opposite  the  town? — A.  Opposite  the  town;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  give  them  a  better  steamboat  landing,  or  what? — A.  It  is  to 
hold  the  steamboat  landing  Avhere  it  is,  and  to  prevent  the  river  below 
the  steamboat  landing  from  cutting  into  the  town  site.  The  same  way 
at  Fort  Pierre,  across  the  river. 

Q.  What  is  the  appropriation  for  that  harbor? — A.  That  was  $50,(K)0, 
scaled  to  $40,000. 

Q.  Now,  the  next? — A.  The  next  is  Bismarck. 

Q.  There  have  been  two  appropriations  for  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Forty  thousand  dollars  was  the  former  appropriation,  and  this  was 
$40,000,  scaled  to  $32,000. 

Q.  Has  anything  been  done  there? — A.  They  have  nearly  finished 
the  work  there. 

Q.  What  is  that? — A.  The  former  work  consisted  of  a  series  of  dikes 
in  a  beud  where  the  river  had  cut  in  very  savagely,  and  was  threatening 
to  make  a  cut-off  into  the  Heart  River  and  leave  the  Northern  Pacific 
Bridge  about  3  miles  inland,  and  that  was  improved  by  a  series  of  seven 
dikes,  restoring  the  old  shore  line. 

Q.  Bestoring  the  old  shore  line  above  Bismarck? — A.  Above  Bis- 
marck, on  the  other  side ;  yes.  Last  spring  that  system  was  very  badly 
damage<l  by  a  tremendous  break-up  of  ice,  almost  unprecedented;  the 
river  rose  high,  and  the  ice  knocked  out  a  good  deal  of  that  pile  work, 
so  a  great  deal  of  this  appropriation  has  had  to  be  expended  in  repair- 
ing those.  Then  below  that,  one  dike  has  been  built  to  hold  the  river 
out  on  the  line  of  our  proposed  rectification. 

Q.  Is  it  on  the  west  side? — A.  All  on  the  west  side.  Then  just  below 
the  railroad  bridge,  the  old  steamboat  landing  has  been  straightened 
out  and  protected  by  two  little  dikes  and  500  feet  of  bank  protection — 
revetment. 

Q.  What  is  this  work?  Is  it  ripraiiping,  or  is  if  revetment  work? — 
A.  It  is  revetment  work. 

Q.  The  same  as  the  other;  mattress  under  water  and  rock  on  top? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  first  appropriation  was  $40,000  and  the  other  was  $40,000 
scaled  to  $32,000,  a  total  of  $72,000.  How  much  has  been  expended, 
about? — A,  Nearly  all  of  it.  A  little  balance  is  held  for  repairs  in  the 
spring. 

Q.  Is  any  more  needed  for  that? — A.  The  project  for  the  improve- 
ment of  that  whole  reach  calls  for  $725,000,  I  think. 
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Q.  Yoa  mean  the  whole  reach  from A.  Bismarck;  5  miles  above 

and  5  miles  below. 

Q.  From  5  miles  above  Bismarck  to  5  miles  below  Bismarck — the 
project  calls  for  $750,000? — A.  $725,000, 1  think  it  is.  It  is  the  largest 
scheme  on  the  river — most  costly; 

Q.  Would  that  sch§mo  materially  improve  navigation?  Is  it  neces- 
sary to  go  into  any  such  extensive  expenditure  of  money  to  imi)rove 
navigation  or  give  them  proper  harbor  facilities? — A.  1  think  about 
half  of  that  amount  can  be  dispensed  with.  The  5  miles  below  Bis- 
marck is  a  very  bad  reach  for  navigation,  but  no  worse  than  some 
other  reaches  between  towns  and  a  long  way  off  from  town.  I  think  it 
could  be  cut  about  in  two.    Instated  so  in  my  annual  report. 

Q.  Are  there  any  so  called  harbor  improvements  above  Bismarck  * — 
A.  Not  on  the  Missouri. 

Q.  Is  there  on  the  Yellowstone? — A.  There  was  $10,000  appropri- 
ated for  improvements  at  Glendive. 

Q.  Well,  there  is  no  navigation  there? — A.  There  is  no  navigation 
there.    There  is  a  little  prospect  of  some. 

Q.  What  is  the  plan  at  Glendive? — A.  To  protect  the  bank  in  front 
of  the  town  where  the  old  steamboat  landing  was. 

Q.  To  preserve  the  steamboat  landing  in  front  of  the  town ;  has  there 
been  a  project  made  for  that? — A.  Yes;  the  work  is  finished. 

Q.  Is  there  nothing  further  to  do?— A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  of  anything  about  the  river  that  we  have  not  called 
your  attention  to  that  you  think  would  be  of  value  to  us  to  know?  If 
so,  please  give  it  to  us. — A.  Well,  more  a  summary  than  anything  else. 
The  most  important  work  on  the  whole  river,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
work  of  snagging,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  navigation  are  concerned. 

Q.  That  is  about  all  you  can  do  unless  you  go  into  the  millions  and 
billions?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Unless  you  should  go  into  the  billions  of  dollars  that  is  about  all 
you  can  do? — A.  Yes;  of  course,  the  work  done  at  all  of  these  local 
points  is  so  planned  that  it  can  form  a  part  of  the  general  scheme  if  it 
is  ever  adopted.  In  regard  to  these  snag  boats,  we  have  three  to  main- 
tain and  patrol  the  whole  river  that  is  now  navigable  from  here  up,  and 
it  costs  about  $50,000  annually  to  operate  them.  The  river  is  continu- 
ally shifting  and  uncovering /snafts  and  sand  bars  and  bringing  in  whole 
forests  as  it  cuts  into  the  banks. 

Q.  Cuts  down  trees  and  lands  them  in  the  river? — A.  Yes;  and  to 
keep  it  clear  of  snags  we  require  about  $50,000  every  year. 

Q.  The  bed  of  the  river  here  is  through  a  soft  alluvial  soil  and  is 
continually  shifting  from  one  side  to  the  other? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  undermining  patches  of  timber  from  time  to  time  on  either 
side  of  the  bank  and  biinging  them  into  the  river? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  good  deal  of  your  work  with  a  snag  boat  is  taking  care  of 
that  timber  that  has  worked  in  in  that  way,  isn't  it? — A.  Yes;  and 
keeping  them  out.  It  is  very  dangerous,  of  course,  for  steamboats;  it 
has  to  be  constantly  patrolled;  there  is  no  end  to  it  until  the  river  is 
controlled  and  held  in  place. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Gallinger  : 

Q.  Are  these  buried  forests  old  forests? — A.   Yes;   some  of  them. 

We  find  old  snags,  timber  that  has  been  thrown  into  the  river  in  some 

prehistoric  time  and  the  branches  all  ground  off  by  ice.    They  will  be 

covered  by  sand  by  the  river  shitting,  and  then  in  the  course  of  time 
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it  will  come  back  and  anoover  them;  they  are  held  down  by  their  roots 
and  form  a  very  dangerous  obstruction. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Berby  : 

Q.  You  stated  that  there  is  much  less  steamboating  on  the  river  no\r 
than  formerly.  Is  there  less  water  in  the  river  than  there  was  in  the 
early  days,  during  low-water  times,  and  is  it  mori  diflScult  to  navigate 
it  now  than  it  was  in  former  times,  or  not? — A.  I  should  say  not;  we 
haven't  anything  to  x)rove  that  it  is  any  less. 

Q.  Nothing  to  prove  that  there  has  been  any  diminution  of  the  water 
in  any  way? — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  you  attribute  the  decreased  commerce  to  the  railroads  that 
have  been  built? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  the  ui^per  part  of  the  river  here  can  navigate  boats  as 
well  now  as  it  ever  could? — A.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir.  It  used  to  take  a 
long  time  to  make  trips  to  Fort  Benton,  but  they  got  a  A'ery  high  rate 
for  carrying  freiglit  and  they  could  pay  for  the  boat  in  one  trip. 

Q.  You  really  think  there  is  no  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  water 
that  comes  down? — A.  I  don't  think  tliere  is. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  floods  are  higher  than  they  were? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  think  the  clearing  up  of  the  country  has  tended  to 
increase  the  flood  tide? — A.  Well,  this  country  has  had  very  little  tim- 
ber on  it.  The  principal  timber  has  been  right  close  to  the  river  on  the 
bottoms,  and  most  of  that  is  there  now. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Gallingeb  : 

Q.  As  I  understood  it,  Captain,  you  said  there  are  two  boats  running 
between  Sioux  City  and  Chamberlain,  and  that  their  chief  business  is 
the  carrying  of  agricultural  products. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  those  boats  were  not  plying  on  the  river,  what  facilities 
would  the  farmers  there  have  for  getting  their  products  to  market? 
They  would  have  to  do  long  teaming,  would  they? — A.  Unless  they  had 
river  transportation  they  would  have  to  haul  their  products  a  maximnm 
distance  of  30-odd  miles,  or  thereabouts,  to  market. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson: 

Q.  Are  there  any  reaches  of  the  river  above  Sioux  City  where  land  of 
any  consequence,  occupied  and  used  by  farmers,  is  overflowed  at  high 
water? — A.  I  think  not,  except  in  an  extraordinary  year,  when  ice 
gorges  form. 

Q.  As  a  general  rule  they  are  not  flooded? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  really,  as  a  whole,  no  material  damage  has  been  done  to  the 
agricultural  interests  by  floods  above  Sioux  City? — A.  No,  except  at 
the  times  I  speak  of. 

MISSOURI   BIVEU   COMMISSION. 

Q.  You  have  stated.  Captain,  that  you  were  secretary  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  Commission. — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  about  six  years. 

Q.  From  what  time  to  what  time? — A.  From  March  31, 1890,  to  Jane, 
1894;  from  then  until  the  end  of  September,  1894, 1  was  relieved  tem- 
porarily to  go  to  Memphis;  and  from  that  time  until  the  end  of  July, 
1896. 

Q.  Last  summer  what  were  your  duties? — ^A.  I  had  charge  of  surveys 
and  gauging  of  the  river,  collecting  physical  data,  and  things  of  that 
kind,  and  was  in  charge  of  the  St.  Louis  office — that  is  to  say,  I  had 
the  hiring  and  paying  of  the  employees. 
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Q.  Sort  of  secretary  and  bookkeeper  of  the  commii^ion,  I  suppose? — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  For  the  last  two  or  three  years  I  have  done  some  oatside 
work. 

Q.  That  commission  is  composed  of  whom  ? — A.  It  is  composed  of 
five  members. 

Q.  Who  is  at  the  head  of  it? — A.  Lieiit.  Col.  Amos  Stickney. 

Q.  Of  the  Regular  Army  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  president  now,  and  was  during  all  the  time  you  were  secre- 
tary?— A.  No,  sir;  he  has  been  president  only  since  December,  1895. 

Q.  Who  was  president  before  that  time? — A.  Col.  Charles  E.  Sutre. 

Q.  Of  the  Regular  Army? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  are  the  other  members  of  the  commission  now  ? — A.  The  law 
of  July  5, 1884,  requires  that  the  commission  shall  be  comx)osed  of  five 
members,  three  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  Engiueer  Corps  of 
tbe  Army,  and  the  other  two  shall  be  civilians,  and  one  of  those  two 
.<ha]l  be  a  civil  engineer.  There  have  been  so  many  changes  in  the  last 
few  months  that  I  can't  give  you  all  of  the  members  of  the  commission 
at  this  time. 

Q.  Well,  I  don't  care  about  names.  Aside  from  Colonel  Stickney, 
tliere  are  two  other  engineers  of  the  Regular  Army? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  comi>ensation  of  Colonel  Stickney  and  these  two  assistants  is 
simply  their  salary  as  officers  of  the  Army,  is  it  not,  and  their  actual 
expenses? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  are  two  other  members  not  of  the  Army? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  of  whom  is  required  to  be  a  civil  engineer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  their  compensation  ? — A.  $2,600  per  year  and  expenses. 

Q.  Each  of  them? — A.  Yes,  sur. 

Q.  One  is  what  you  might  call  wholly  nonexpert? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  other  is  supposed  to  be  a  civil  expert  as  distinguished 
from  an  army  expert? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  commission  had  charge  of  the  Missouri  River  from  its  mouth 
to  Sioux  City,  did  it  not?— A.  They  did  after  September  19, 1890.  Up 
to  that  time  they  had  charge  of  the  entire  river. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance,  in  round  figures,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri  to  Sioux  City? — A.  About  800  miles  by  river. 

Q.  Into  what  reaches  would  you  naturally  divide  the  Missouri  River 
from  its  mouth  to  Sioux  City? — A.  Into  two  reaches;  St.  Louis  to 
Kansas  City,  and  Kansas  City  to  Sioux  City. 

Q.  Take  the  reach  from  Sioux  City  to  Kansas  City,  what  are  the 
principal  tributaries? — A.  The  largest  tributary  is  the  Platte  River. 

Q.  Coming  from  the  west? — A.  From  the  west.  It  has  very  little 
vateF  at  low  water,  but  considerable  at  high  water. 

Q.  It  is  quite  a  stream  at  high  water,  but  is  almost  dry  at  other  sea- 
sons?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  any  others  coming  from  the  west  of  any  consequence? — 
A.  There  is  the  Kansas  or  Kaw  River ;  and  then  there  are  smaller  ones — 
tbe  Nemaha  River,  in  Nebraska ;  th  at  is  the  only  on  e  of  any  consequence. 

Q.  Now  take  the  east  side. — A.  There  is  the  Little  Sioux,  30  or  40 
Biile8  south  from  here;  and  then  there  is  the  Grand  River,  away  down 
in  Missouri,  flowing  into  the  Missouri  at  Brunswick.  Those  two  are  the 
largest  ones. 

Q.  Do  any  of  these  streams  produce  great  floods?  I  mean  floods 
tiiat  materially  increase  or  increase  to  a  large  extent  the  volume  of  the 
Uisaouri  River. — A.  Not  so  much  above  Kansas  City,  although  the 
Platte  does  send  out  a  good  deal  of  water  when  there  have  been  heavy 
snows  in  the  mountains.    The  rivers  below  Kansas  City  are  different. 
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Q.  Well,  I  want  .to  flnisli  the  reach  from  Kansas  City  up  here  first. 
Since  the  time  you  became  secretary  of  the  Missouri  River  Commission, 
of  course  you  have  kept  run  of  things  here  and  know  in  a  general 
way  about  it.  Now,  what  has  been  the  navigation  of  the  Missouri  River 
from  Kansas  City  to  Sioux  City? — A.  You  might  say  there  has  beeu 
absolutely  no  navigation — it  is  pretty  close  to  it — between  Kansas  City 
and  Sioux  City. 

Q.  Since  you  have  been  secretary  of  the  commission? — A.  What 
there  has  been  has  been  very  intermittent,  but  there  has  been  very  little. 

Q.  What  work  has  the  Missouri  River  Commission  done  on  the  river 
during  that  period,  from  Kansas  City  to  Sioux  City? — A.  It  has  all 
been  local  w^ork.  They  have  done  work  at  Atchison,  at  Leavenworth 

Q.  Their  chief  work  has  been  in  so-called  harbor  improvements, 
hasn't  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  improving  landings  in  front  of  towns? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  really  the  only  work  they  have  done,  isn't  it? — A.  Above 
Kansas  City. 

Q.  There  hasn't  been  occasion  for  much  snagging,  has  there! — A 
There  has  been  no  snagging  until  this  year.  This  year  the  snag  boat 
came  up  as  far  as  St.  Joseph. 

Q.  The  snag  boats  on  the  Missouri  River  haven't  been  in  the  habit 
of  coming  up  farther  than  Kansas  City,  have  they? — A.  Ordinarily  not 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  reach  of  the  river  has  been  ignored, 
beyoud  theise  little  harbor  improvements? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  2^ow  what  are  the  harbors  that  have  been  improved? — A.  Since 
1884  or  since  1890? 

Q.  Since  you  became  secretary  of  the  commission. — A.  Omaha. 

Q.  That  is  about  how  far  below  Sioux  City? — ^A.  One  hundred  miles 
by  rail ;  about  155  miles  by  water. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  character  aud  purpose  of  the  work  at  Omaha  !— 
A.  It  has  been  the  protection  of  a  large  bend  just  above  Council  Bluffs, 

Q.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  Omaha,  above  Council 
Bluffs? — A.  It  has  been  the  protection  of  property  there. 

Q.  Private  property? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  it  been  of  any  use  in  the  nature  of  aiding  navigation  or 
improving  their  steamboat-landing  facilities  ? — A.  No,  sir  5  it  has  been 
in  the  country  outside  of  the  towns;  railroad  property  up  there  was 
threatened. 

Q.  It  has  been  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  railroad  property 
from  being  undermined  by  the  river,  hasn't  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  has  been  appropriated  for  that? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  the  Union  Pacific  crosses  it  owns  that  bridge,  doesn't  it? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  main  improvements  have  been  to  protect  that  bridge, 
have  they  not? — A.  No;  it  is  above  the  bridge  considerably. 

Q.  Well,  wasn't  it  indirectly  to  protect  that  bridge,  or  was  it  simply 
to  protect  lands  above  from  being  undermined? — A.  It  was  to  protect 
lands  above  that  form  a  part  of  the  town  site  of  Council  Bluffs  and 
over  which  there  were  one  or  two  lines  of  railroad. 

Q.  And  the  railroads  wanted  that  for  tbeir  protection? — A.  The 
holdiug  of  that  bend,  though,  also  protected  the  city  front  of  Omalia  iu 
this  way,  that  if  it  cut  in  there  much  deeper  it  would  have  changed  the 
Omaha  river  front. 

Q.  Was  this  revetment  work? — A.  Yes,  sir;  almost  altogether. 

Q.  Willow  mattresses  under  water,  aud  rock? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  the  amount  expended  at  Omaha,  approxi- 
mately f — ^A.  I  suppose  they  have  spent  altogether  $400j(K)0  there, 
approximately. 

(^  What  is  the  next  place  below  where  they  have  made  harbor 
improvements! — A.  St.  Joseph. 

Q.  How  far  below  Omaha  is  that,  in  round  numbers! — A.  About  100 
miles  by  water  above  Kansas  City;  about  200  miles  from  Omaha. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  character  of  the  work  there  and  the  object 
and  purx)ose  of  it  ? — A.  There  are  two  different  places  where  they  have 
worked  at  St.  Joseph.  The  whole  object  and  purpose  of  it  all,  though, 
was  to  hold  the  river  in  its  channel  as  it  existed  for  a  number  of  miles 
above  St.  Joseph,  and  to  prevent  a  threatened  cut-off  opposite  St.  Joseph, 
which  would  have  left  the  city  away  from  the  river. 

Q.  It  was  to  keep  the  city  on  the  river  bank,  wasn't  it,  really  ? — A. 
Practically;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  the  same  kind  of  revetment  work  ? — A.  Revetment  and 
dike  work. 

Q.  About  how  much  has  been  expended  there! — A.  I  should  say 
approximately  the  same  amount  as  at  Omaha. 

Q.  The  next  is  Kansas  City,  isn't  it! — A.  Noj  there  are  two  small 
works  between.    Atchison  is  the  next  work. 

Q.  That  is  in  Kansas! — A.  In  Kansas.  The  work  was  done  on  the 
Missouri  side. 

Q.  What  was  the  object  and  purpose  of  that! — A.  At  Atchison  a 
cnt-off  had  occurred  above  the  town,  and  it  changed  the  direction  of 
tbe  current;  it  attacked  the  bank  opposite  Atchison  and  cut  in  very 
deep;  it  had  cut  out  two  railroads  and  highways  and  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  improvements ;  some  houses  had  gone  into  the  river  and  a  good 
many  others  had  to  be  moved  away,  and  it  was  cutting  into  the  town 
of  East  Atchison — had  cut  into  it  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Q.  And  the  purpose  of  this  improvement  was  to  stop  that  under- 
mining and  retain  the  channel  up  to  Atchison  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  the  work  of  the  same  character  as  at  these  other  places — 
dike  and  revetment  work ! — ^A.  Dike  work  before  1890,  and  revetment 
work  since. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  dike !  Is  it  a  sort  of  a  wing  dam  ? — A. 
It  is  an  opeh  wing  dam  built  of  piling. 

Mr.  Berbt.  The  purpose  of  it  is  to  turn  the  current! 

A.  Yes,  sir;  and  to  cause  a  deposit  between  the  piles.  Piles  are 
driven  close  together  and  are  expected  to  cause  a  deposit  of  the  sand — 
the  piles  and  poles  that  are  stuck  down  between  them. 

Mr.  Nelson.  What  is  the  next  harbor  below! 

A.  Leavenworth.  There  the  river  was  also  threatening  to  make  a 
eut-off  and  it  was  to  hold  it  in  its  old  position. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  expended  at  Atchison,  as  near  as  you  can 
tell!~A.  I  think  it  was  $35,000  since  1890. 

Q.  And  what  at  Leavenworth! — A.  Not  more  than  that;  I  think 
less. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  between  Atchison  and  Leavenworth! — A. 
About  20  miles  by  railroad ;  about  25  or  28  by  river. 

Q.  The  next  harbor  is  Kansas  City!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  has  been  done  there! — A.  That  is  the  place  that  the  com- 
mission, when  it  was  first  organized,  determined  to  make  the  head  of 
their  first  reach  of  imi)rovenient,  and  systematically  improve  the  river 
and  control  it  from  Kansas  City  to  St.  Louis.  The  work  that  has  been 
done  there  has  all  been  done  with  that  object  in  view. 
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Q.  Wliatis  the  character  of  it!  Is  it  harbor  work! — A.  It  wonld 
hardly  be  called  harbor  work.  It  is  being  done  on  a  general  pl&ii  to 
confine  the  river  to  a  width  of  about  1,000  feet  by  dikes. 

Q.  Well,  it  is  wing  dams  and  closing  dams  and  riprapping,  then  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  same  as  on  the  Mississippi  Biverf — A.  Yes,  sir. 
.  Q.  What  is  the  distance  from  St.  Louis  to  Kansas  Oity  t — A.  About 
400  miles. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  work  that  has  been  carried  on  by 
the  Missouri  River  Commission  on  that  reach  of  the  river  since  you 
became  acquainted  with  it! — A.  So  far  as  they  have  been  able  to,  they 
have  worked  on  this  systematic  plan,  starting  at  the  head  of  that  reach 
and  confining  the  river  to  about  1,000  feet,  say,  increasing  as  it  goes 
down. 

Q.  By  wing  dams? — A.  Yes,  sir;  building  out  the  shores  and  making 
a  canal,  you  might  say,  of  it;  a  permanent  deep  channel. 

Q.  liiprapping  in  some  places? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  These  wing  dams  have  been  built  of  willows? — A.  The  wing 
dams  have  been  built  of  piling  and  screening. 

Q.  Not  like  the  upper  Mississippi  at  all? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  in  what  reaches  of  the  river  they  have  carried  on  this 
work  mostly. — A.  They  worked  on  the  Kansas  City  end  for  a  consid- 
erable number  of  years,  until  the  people  near  the  lower  end  of  the  reach 
began  to  feel  that  the  work  would  never  get  down  to  them,  and  a  very 
strong  and.  successful  effort  was  made  to  compel  them  to  work  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  river.  The  law  of  1892, 1  think  it  was,  said  that  the 
work  should  be  done  systematically  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  up, 
in  reaches  to  be  designated  by  the  Missouri  liiver  Commission.  They 
went  to  work  and  divided  the  river  from  St.  Louis  to  Kansas  City  into 
three  reaches,  and  began  work  at  the  head  of  the  first  reach,  which 
was  just  above  Jefferson  City. 

Q.  From  there  up  to  Kansas  City? — A.  From  there  down  to  the 
mouths.    They  were  working  down. 

Q.  From  Jefferson  City  to  the  mouth? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Have  they  built  many  wing  dams  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  time 
I  was  relieved  they  had  covered  about  45  miles  of  the  river. 

Q.  And  they  have  been  at  it  ever  since  ? — A.  As  far  as  appropriations 
would  permit  them,  I  have  no  doubt  they  have,  but  the  appropriations 
have  been  rather  small. 

Q.  Is  that  work  done  by  contract? — A.  No ;  by  hired  labor.  The  Gov- 
ernment owns  the  plant. 

Q.  What  does  their  plant  consist  of? — A.  Of  towboats,  pile  drivers, 
hydraulic  graders,  mattress  boats  or  barges  for  hauling  material,  a  few 
machine  boats  for  repairs,  quarter  boats  for  men,  small  skiffs,  and  such 
things  as  that.    They  have  no  dredge  boats. 

Q.  There  is  no  dredging  done  on  the  river,  then  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  They  have  one  or  two  snag  boatS;  haven't  they? — A.  One  snag 
boat,  a  large  one. 

Q.  And  the  rest  of  these  other  boats  you  have  described? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Well,  they  have  done  nothing,  then,  on  the  middle  reach,  so  far, 
above  Jefferson  City? — A.  They  did  in  the  early  days,  but  while  I  was 
with  them  they  did  nothing  there.  During  the  past  year  they  may  have 
done  some  work  there.  ' 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  so-called  harbor  work  done  between  Kansas 
City  and  the  mouth  of  the  river? — A.  A  little  was  being  completed 
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when  I  came  there  in  1890,  at  Miami;  after  that  there  was  none  done 
antil  this  last  year,  when  they  made  appropriations  for  a  number  of 


Q.  Do  aU  the  commissioners  stay  permanently  at  St.  Louis? — A.  Xo, 
sir;  Colonel  IStickney  is  the  only  one  supposed  to  stay  there  permanently. 

Q.  He  stays  there  permanently — has  an  office  there f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  often  do  the  other  commissioners  come  there! — A.  They 
come  when  the  president  calls  a  meeting,  which  may  average  three 
times  a  year,  perhaps. 

Q.  The  otlier  members  of  the  commission  meet  there  about  three 
times  a  year,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  they  are  away.  How  long  do 
those  meetings  last  generally! — A.  All  the  way  &om  one  day  to,  per- 
haps, eight.  The  long  meetings  are  when  they  go  on  a  boat  to  inspect 
the  river. 

Q.  When  they  go  up  and  down  the  river  on  a  trip,  they  go  once  a 
year,  don't  they!— A.  They  usually  try  to;  it  isn't  very  regular. 

Q.  And  aside  from  that  they  only  nujet  one  or  two  days  in  the  year! — 
A.  Four  or  five  days  would  probably  cover  it. 

Q.  Outside  of  this  steamboat  trip,  and  that  would  be  about  a  week, 
wottldn'tit! — A.  Yes;  about  a  week. 

Q.  So  the  entire  time  the  other  commissioners  are  actually  present 
and  attending  to  work  is  not  to  exceed,  say,  fifteen  or  twenty  days  in 
the  course  of  the  year! — A.  liTo,  sir. 

Q,  And  isn't  the  work  they  do  of  a  perfunctory  character,  mainly! 
Isn't  the  work  really  carried  on  by  the  head  of  the  commission  and  his 
force  in  the  office,  from  your  observation! — A.  1  think  about  95  per 
cent  of  it  is;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  those  men  get  mileage  in  addition  to  their  salaries ! — A.  They 
get  their  actual  expenses. 

Q.  Whatever  it  costs  them  to  get  to  those  meetings  they  are  paid  in 
addition  to  their  salaries! — A.  You  refer  to  the  civilians! 

Q.  Yes. — A.  The  army  officers  get  mileage. 

Q<  And  of  course  their  regular  pay! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  president  of  that  commission,  the 
army  engineer,  whoever  he  may  be,  could  not  manage  that  work  as 
well  as  an  engineer  can  manage  this  reach  of  the  river,  in  your 
opinion! — A.  Under  present  conditions  I  don^t  see  any  reason  why  he 
couldn't  manage  it  just  as  well.  At  the  time  the  commission  was 
organized  it  was  thought  that  a  large  general  plan  would  be  formed 
for  the  improvement  of  the  whole  river,  in  the  interests  of  navigation, 
and  a  large  sum  would  be  appropriated  each  year,  and  I  presume  it 
was  the  thought  of  Congress  that  the  wisdom  of  five  or  six  men  was 
much  greater  than  that  of  one.  But  the  way  it  has  turned  out,  and 
the  way  they  have  been  making  appropriations 

Q.  That  general  scheme  of  improvement  the  commission  was  sup- 
posed to  enter  upon  (to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  river  in  a  sub- 
8tautial  manner)  has  never  been  entered  upon,  has  it! — A.  Yes;  they 
have  entered  ui)on  it.  They  first  entered  upon  it  at  Kansas  City,  and 
then  removed  to  Jefl'erson  City 

Q.  That  little  wing-dam  business! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  beyond  that  they  have  done  nothing  up  this  way ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  with  half  the  distance  of  the  river  committed  to  their  charge, 
they  have  practically  done  nothing,  except  a  little  harbor  work! — A. 
No,  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Berby: 
Q.  What  has  been  the  effect  upon  this  40  or  45  miles  of  river  in  regard 
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to  deepening  it?  Did  it  really  confine  the  channel  to  a  thousand  feet 
or  to  practically  that! — A.  Very  successfully;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  made  the  river  deeper  than  it  was  before! — A.  Yes,  sir;  i 
gave  a  depth  of  10  or  12  feet  at  low  water. 

Q.  Through  that  whole  45  miles! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  narrowing  of  the  channel  tend  to  scour  out  the  bottom  !- 
A.  Yes;  it  did. 

Q.  It  had  that  effect! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  deepened  the  channel,  by  the  scouring  process,  where  it  wa 
narrowed! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  confined! — A.  Yes,  sir.    It  also  tends  to  lower  the  surface 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  surfiice  of  the  water! 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Q.  Instead  of  raising  the  bottom  it  lowers  it,  you  think! — ^A.  1 
lowers  the  surface,  I  know,  and  of  course  it  scours  the  bottom. 

Q.  It  scours  the  bottom  and  deepens  the  channel  rather  than  to  rais 
the  dirt  higher! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  the  effect  of  the  narrowing  and  confining  of  the  channc 
by  the  work  that  has  been  done  has  a  tendency  to  deepen  the  channc 
and  to  scour  and  not  raise  the  bed  of  the  river! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  satisfied  that  that  is  the  effect  of  it! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Gallinger  : 

Q.  Captain,  is  the  river  easily  navigable  from  Kansas  City  to  St.  Loui 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year! — A.  Well,  under  present  conditions  it  is  no 
any  better  river  there  than  it  is  here.  It  is  wider  in  proportion  to  it 
increased  volume  of  water,  but  the  depths  on  the  crossings  are  no  bet 
ter  than  they  are  in  this  part  of  the  river.  About  30  inches  at  lo\ 
water  down  there  and  about  the  same  up  here  is  what  you  can  coun 
on.  The  channels  are  a  little  wider,  not  so  narrow  and  tortuous  dow] 
therC)  but  the  depth  is  about  the  same. 

Q.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  comparatively  little  commero 
on  the  river  between  those  two  points!— A.  Very  little. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson  : 

Q.  There  is  really,  then,  no  steamboat  navigation  below  Kansas  Cit 
of  any  consequence! — A.  There  is  no  navigation  as  far  up  as  Kansa 
City.  There  is  a  boat  that  runs  about  one-half  of  the  distance  up  froi 
St.  Louis  to  Kansas  City,  or  was  when  I  was  at  St.  Louis. 

Q.  One  boat  only! — ^A.  One  boat  only. 

Q.  Is  that  the  whole  commerce! — A.  That  is  all  the  through  lone 
distance  commerce.  There  is  quite  a  little  short-distance  commerce 
where  they  go  around  and  pick  up  what  farmers  have  to  ship  and  tak 
it  to  a  railroad  station  or  to  flour  mills,  10  or  15  miles — something  c 
that  sort. 

Q.  But  no  regular  steamboat  navigation,  with  the  exception  of  on 
boat! — ^A.  No  through  navigation  except  that. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Berey: 

Q.  Captain,  are  you  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  work  as  contemplate 
and  as  done  from  Jefferson  City  down  40  miles  could  be  done  all  th 
way  from  Kansas  City  to  St.  Louis,  it  would  so  increase  the  depth  c 
the  water  that  it  would  afford  a  deeper  channel  and  carry  larger  boat 
all  the  way  through! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  doubt  that  if  money  enough  should  be  expended  t 
do  that  thing  it  would  so  improve  the  river  as  to  give  increased  faci 
ities  for  commerce!— A.  I  haven't  the  slightest  doubt  of  it. 
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Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson  : 

Q.  Are  there  any  important  tributaries  flowing  into  the  Missouri 
River  between  Kansas  City  and  tlie  mouth f — A.  Yes,  sir;  right  at 
Kausas  City  is  the  Kaw  Eiver,  and  there  is  the  Little  Bine  and  the  Big 
Blue. 

(^.  They  come  from  the  Ozark  range,  don't  they,  those  two! — A. 
Tbev  are  farther  north  than  the  Ozarks. 

(}.  And  then  there  are  the  Osage  and  the  Gasconade  rivers  below! — 
A.  Ves. 

Q.  The  Osage  is  subject  to  some  floods  at  high  water! — A.  Very 
heavy  floods. 

(^'Are  there  any  places  from  here  down  that  would  be  suitable  for 
good  reservoirs,  large  enough  to  aid  navigation,  or  in  diminishing  the 
floods  of  the  Lower  Mississippi!  Can  you  think  of  any  place  from 
here  down  that  would  afford  big  holding  grounds,  and  where  dams 
could  be  built  at  moderate  expense,  tbat  would  create  reservoirs  that 
wonld  be  of  material  benefit  to  navigation  during  low  water,  or  that 
would  tend  to  reduce  the  floods  of  the  Lower  Mississippi ! — A.  I  don't 
think  in  the  river  proper  it  would  be  practicable  at  any  reasonable  cost. 
At  the  head  waters  of  any  of  these  tributaries,  though,  it  very  likely 
i  would  be. 

Q.  And  i)os8ibly  at  some  of  these  tributaries  those  reservoirs  might 
i  be  utilized  for  irrigation,  too! — A.  Yes,  utilized  in  irrigation. 
!  Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  as  an  engineer  what,  in  your  opinion,  can 
I  l>e  done,  if  anything,  on  the  Missouri  or  its  tributaries  that  would  tend 
to  materially  diminish  the  floods  on  the  Lower  Mississippi!  Can  you 
think  of  anything  of  a  practical  character  that  would  be  of  any 
Diaterial  assistance  in  diminishing  the  floods  at  high  water  in  the 
Lower  Mississippi!  In  other  words,  can  we  do  anything  up  here  in  a 
reasonable  manner  and  within  reasonable  limits  of  expense  to  hold 
buck  the  Missouri  Kiver,  at  high  water,  so  as  to  let  less  water  down  on 
them  at  flood  tide  in  the  Lower  Mississippi;  and  if  so,  what  do  you 
think  could  be  done — what  would  you  suggest! — A.  I  should  say,  sir, 
that  simply  as  a  means  of  restraining  floods,  the  cost  would  be  enor- 
mous in  comparison  with  the  benefits  you  could  get.  If  you  combine 
inigation  with  that,  1  have  no  doubt  the  benefits  derived  above  from 
the  irrigating  of  the  land  would  in  many  cases  pay  for  the  Govern- 
ment's doing  the  work,  if  it  were  to  reap  the  benefit. 

Q.  That  is,  it  the  Government  were  to  reap  the  benefit  of  it! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  From  the  increased  value  of  the  land! — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  The  best 
place  I  know  of  to  build  a  reservoir  is  above  Great  Falls.  Many  of  the 
tribatariesof  the  Yellowstone  are  large  streams,  come  out  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  investigation  might  show  that  some  of  those  streams  would 
be  Knsceptible  to  such  an  improvement. 

Q.  Has  the  Government  done  anything  in  the  way  of  levees  on  the 
Missouri  Eiver  at  any  point! — A.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  considered  that  they 
would  pay  for  themselves  on  the  Missouri,  the  floods  are  so  few  and  far 
between. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  on  this  subject  that  you  can  think  of  that 
I  we  ought  to  know,  and  that  would  be  valuable  information  for  Con- 
I  gress! — A.  You  have  just  examined  into  the  reservoir  system  of  the 
Tpper  Mississippi.  I  have  never  been  there.  There  is  no  question  but 
i  that  a  certain  number  of  reservoirs  (I  don't  know  how  many),  of  probably 
I  {Similar  capacity  in  the  aggregate  to  those  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Mis- 
j  sissippi,  built  at  the  headwaters  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Yellowstone, 
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possibly  in  the  Yellowstone  itself,  snrely  in  the  Fpi)er  Missouri 
its 

Q.  The  Cheyenne  t — A.  Yes,  sir.    It  is  ouly  a  question  of  the  \ 
of  the  results  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  the  work.    You  know  ^ 
results  have  been  attained  by  the  reservoirs  on  the  Mississippi; 
don't  seem  to  be  excessively  great. 

Q.  And  that  question  you  couldn't  determine  without  a  careful 
vey! — A.  No,  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Gallingee  : 

Q.  One  branch  of  the  resolution  under  which  we  are  acting,  Cap 
charges  us  with  the  duty  of  inquiring  into  the  (question  of  the  1 
billty  of  decreasing  the  damage  caused  by  floods  in  the  Lower  M 
sippi,  by  diverting  the  water  through  an  artificial  channel.  Have 
given  any  thought  to  that  subject! — A.  The  outlet  system 9 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have,  some.  I  made  something  of  a  8tu« 
one  time  of  the  crevasses  of  the  Lower  Mississippi — the  effect  oC  t 
The  general  effect,  I  think,  is  very  iiyurious  to  the  regimen  o 
river. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion,  Captain,  that  silt  would  be  carried  through 
oi)ening,  and  that  it  would  soon  be  clogged  upf — A.  I  think  it  is  hi 
probable  it  would.  I  think  the  river  below  it  would  be  pretty  n 
ruined. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  think  there  would  be  danger  of  divertiuj 
main  channel  of  the  river,  do  youf — A.  Well,  I  think  the  river  I 
it  would  be  left  in  a  very  much  worse  state.  C  f  course,  with  two  oi 
to  the  river  both  of  them  are  apt  to  be  bad;  the  bottom  left  in  a 
state;  not  cut  out. 

Q.  Where  there  is  a  crevasse  made,  isn't  the  result  to  create  a  i 
bar  in  the  main  river  below  where  the  crevasse  occurs!  For  inst 
there  is  a  break  in  the  levee,  a  crevasse  takes  place.  I  want  tA 
you  if  the  result  of  that  isn't  that  a  bed  forms  immediately  below 
break,  in  the  main  river  f — A.  I  should  say  so.  A  very  slight  obs 
tion  causes  a  deposit. 

John  H.  Chablbs,  having  been  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follow 

Examined  by  Mr.  Bebby: 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  there  is  less  water  in  the 
now  than  there  was  in  the  old  steamboat  days;  whether  the  rii 
more  shallow,  and  whether  there  is  more  difficulty  in  navigating 
river  on  account  of  there  being  less  water  than  in  former  dayst— 
don't  think  there  is  any  more  difficulty  in  running  steamboats  on 
river  now  than  there  was  forty  years  ago.  There  is  probably  a 
less  water,  but  there  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  water  in  this  i 
as  the  Captain  has  told  you,  and  there  are  shallow  places,  but  2^  fi 
probably  as  shallow  as  it  gets.  There  is  always  water  enough  to  i 
it  that  much.  After  there  is  a  flood  in  the  river  the  navigation  is  t 
than  before  the  flood,  because  the  flood  has  a  tendency  to  level  u] 
river — fill  up  the  bottom  of  the  river — and  then  when  the  flood  sub 
it  wears  the  channel  out — cuts  out  a  channel — and  it  don't  take  i 
of  a  channel  to  float  a  steamboat  in  a  river  as  large  as  this.  AI 
'  always  where  you  find  a  current  there  is  a  channel  wide  enough  t 
through. 

Q.  You  have  been  acquainted  with  the  Missouri  Eiver,  Fatchin 
progress  and  the  steamboat  business,  for  a  good  many  years,  ha 
youf — ^A.  Yes,  sir.    I  came  onto  the  Missouri  Eiver  in  1850.    The : 
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gation  of  this  river  has  ran  down  because  the  men  who  were  connected 
with  the  steamboats  did  not  have  the  right  kind  of  spirit.  I  have  been 
m  hopes  someone  would  come  along  aud  build  some  steamboats  that 
could  do  some  business  on  tbis  river.  There  is  enough  business  now 
to  pay  to  ran  two  boats  between  most  every  town  on  the  river — for  in- 
stance, between  here  and  Yankton,  between  Yankton  and,  say,  Castralia 
or  Wheeler,  Y'ankton  and  Chamberlain.  There  is  always  business 
enough  that  a  steamboat  can  get  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
from  a  railroad  and  bring  down  to  the  next  railroad  station  for  just 
vhat  it  will  cost  to  cross  on  tbe  river.  It  costs  10  cents  a  hundred 
almost  anywhere  to  cross  the  river  on  a  ferry,  and  that  10  cents  will 
pay  a  steamboat  that  is  in  the  business  to  bring  it  down  to  the  next 
railroad  crossing  and  deliver  it  to  the  railroad  there  and  take  whatever 
they  may  have  for  towns  on  the  other  side  and  deliver  it  and  bring 
their  produce  to  the  next  station,  and  so  on. 

Q.  But  steamboat  men  haven't  looked  at  it  in  that  light. — A.  Fifteen 
years  ago  they  had  a  first-rate  thing,  and  they  thought  it  was  so  good 
that  nobody  could  get  it  away  from  them ;  they  thought  the  railroads 
were  rather  weak  institutions  and  had  to  dig  for  their  lives;  but  they 
have  succeeded  in  getting  every  man  that  had  a  good  idea — an  idea 
that  would  enable  him  to  do  business  for  less  money — they  would  either 
get  tbe  business  by  buying  him  up  or  cheating  him  out  of  it,  or  getting 
it  somehow  or  other,  and  the  result  is  they  have  brought  down  the 
busmess  of  the  railroads  to  almost  perfection.  And  they  are  following 
the  same  course  yet.  When  I  came  up  the  river  on  tbe  El  Paso  (was 
going  up  for  the  fur  company),  she  had  the  same  kind  of  a  wet-behind 
wheel  that  we  have  to- day,  the  same  kind  of  big  valves,  the  same  kind 
of  a  furnace.  We  stopped  at  every  bend  we  came  to  and  took  on  all 
the  wood  we  could  pile  on,  and  sometimes  hired  a  flatboat  and  filled  that 
and  took  it  along.  That  sort  of  business  might  pay  when  money  was 
plenty,  but  when  it  got  down  to  brass  nails,  as  we  say,  that  wouldn't 
go,  they  were  left.  If  I  was  a  young  man  I  think  I  could  put  a  scheme 
into  execution  that  would  carry  the  business  and  make  money  at  it; 
but  I  am  too  old. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  state  whether  or  not  you  think  the  reduction  of 
steamboat  navigation  is  attributable  to  competition  of  the  railroads  or 
to  less  water  in  the  river? — A.  There  is  no  doubt,  I  think,  but  what 
there  is  less  water  in  the  river  to-day  than  there  used  to  be,  but  I  don't 
think  the  difference  is  such  as  to  work  against  the  running  of  tbe  boats. 
I  think  there  is  an  abundance  of  water.    Don't  you.  Captain  t 

Captain  Sanborn.  I  think  there  is  just  as  good  depth,  probably. 

The  Witness.  And  after  there  has  been  a  flood,  the  navigation  is 
^ways  poorer  than  before  the  flood,  because  of  tbis  cutting  out  of  the 
channel.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  former  times  when  it  rained  hard 
there  were  more  sudden  rises,  perhaps,  in  the  river  than  there  are 
to-day.  The  amount  of  rain,  as  I  understand  it,  is  about  equal  to  what 
^e  had  half  a  century  ago,  or  a  quarter  of  a  century,  anyway;  the 
difference  is  but  very  little;  the  average  perhaps  would  be  the  same, 
out  the  reason  the  river  doesn't  rise  immediately  after  a  heavy  rain  is 
^l^cause  our  prairies  are  cultivated,  and  the  soil  is  such  in  the  Missouri 
*  alley  that  when  the  rains  fall  they  sink  right  down  into  the  ground 
^Qd  it  takes  a  long  time  for  it  to  come  out  again  by  way  of  the  streams, 
snd  I  think  that  really  helps  to  keep  up  the  river — acts  as  a  sort  of  a 
i?ai'Uge. 
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St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  28^  1897. 
Lieut.  Col.  Amos  Stickney,  haying  been  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows : 

Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson  : 

Q.  Colonel,  are  yon  president  of  the  Missouri  liiver  Commission  f — 
A.  I  am,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  occupied  that  position! — A.  Since  the  11th 
of  February,  1896^  I  believe.  Before  that  I  was  acting  president,  from 
January  14,  the  time  I  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  commission  to 
succeed  Colonel  Suter,  who  was  the  former  president. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  Missouri  River  does  the  Missouri  River  Com- 
mission have  in  charge! — A.  From  Sioux  City  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri  River. 

Q.  About  what  is  the  distance! — ^A.  About  800  miles. 

Q.  Approximately  what  is  the  distance  from  Sioux  City  to  Kansas 
City! — ^A.  Kansas  City  is  nearly  halfway  between  Sioux  City  and  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  about  390  miles  above  the  mouth. 

Q.  What  navigation,  if  any,  is  there  on  the  Missouri  River  above 
Kansas  City! — A.  There  is  very  little,  scarcely  any  at  all;  only  some 
boats  for  local  trading. 
^    Q.  But  there  is  no  regular  steamer  plying  up  and  down! — A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  There  hasn't  been  for  years,  has  there! — ^A.  Not  for  some  time^ 
I  couldn't  say  just  how  long.  I  could  only  say  by  reference  to  the 
records. 

Q.  Well,  there  is  none  now  and  hasn't  been  since  you  have  been 
president! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  business  up  and  down  the  river  on  that  reach.  From  Kansas 
City  to  Sioux  City,  have  any  improvements  been  made  on  the  river, 
aside  from  so-called  harbor  improvements!  By  harbor  improvements 
I  mean  such  as  are  made  in  front  of  towns  or  near  railroad  bridges, 
etc. — A.  There  have  been  detached  works,  usually  for  the  protection 
of  banks,  to  stop  the  erosion  of  banks. 

Q.  That  has  been  only  in  isolated  places! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  so  much  to  improve  navigation  as  to  prevent  the  land  from 
falling  into  the  river! — A.  It  prevents  the  land  from  falling  into  the 
river,  and  it  usually  fixes  the  channel  of  the  river,  but  not  always. 

Q.  Now,  you  understand  what  I  mean  by  harbor  improvements,  so- 
called! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Aside  from  so-called  harbor  improvements,  at  what  places  have 
these  improvements  been  made,  and  of  what  nature! — A.  I  shall  have 
to  refer  to  the  records;  I  have  sent  for  them. 

Q.  In  these  matters  I  do  not  expect  you  to  be  absolutely  correct. — A 
I  shall  have  to  give  that  to  you  later,  Senator. 

Q.  All  right;  you  may  supply  that.  Now,  at  what  points  between 
Sioux  City  and  Kansas  City  are  there  harbor  improvements!  There 
are  some  at  Omaha,  aren't  there! — A.  Yes;  since  I  have  been  on  the 
commission  there  has  been  work  just  above  Omaha,  on  the  Council 
Bluffs  side;  and  next  below  that,  at  Nebraska  City,  and  at  Leaven- 
worth. There  have  been  improvements  made  at  a  number  of  other 
I)oints;  I  will  give  you  those  when  I  get  the  record. 

Q.  But  Nebraska  City  and  Council  Bluffs  are  the  main  points? — A. 
And  at  Leavenworth,  during  this  year.  Other  points  for  previous  work 
will  be  given  from  the  records. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  those  improvements,  and  the  purpose  of 
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tfaemt — ^A.  The  improvement  at  Council  Bluffs  was  to  prevent  the  cut- 
ting away  of  the  bank  and  to  regulate  the  flow  of  the  river  past  a  cer- 
tain bend  where  the  river  had  cut  into  the  bank  and  made  a  bad  bend 
in  the  river. 

Q.  Was  it  indirectly  to  protect  a  railroad  bridge  there? — A.  No;  I 
caD'tsay  that  it  was.    It  was  to  protect  Council  Bluffs. 

Q.  The  town  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  being  undermined  ? — A.  At  the  upper  part  of  Council  Bluffs 
the  river  had  cut  in  and  made  a  very  bad  bend. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  this  work — revetment  work,  as  it  is 
called? — A.  Some  of  it  is  revetment  work,  and  there  is  considerable 
dike  work. 

Q.  Bevetment  work  is  of  willow  mattresses  with  stone  on  top,  or 
something  of  that  kind? — ^A.  Willow  mattress  under  water  and  a  stone 
covering  above  low  water. 

Q.  And  the  dike  work  is  something  like  wing  dams! — A.  They  are 
penneable  dikes,  built  of  piles.  At  this  particular  place  the  dikes  were 
thrown  out  from  the  shore  to  fair  up  the  channel  at  that  point  and 
throw  it  out  of  this  bend. 

Q.  The  object  of  those  dikes  is  to  accomplish  about  the  same  purpose 
as  wing  dams  do  in  other  places,  is  it  not! — A.  That  is  what  they  are 
for,  usually.  They  are  usually  for  regulating  the  width  and  the  direc- 
tion of  the  channel,  and  sometimes  to  protect  the  bank. 

Q.  Is  the  work  at  Leavenworth  and  Nebraska  City  of  the  same  char- 
acter?— ^A.  Yes,  sir;  this  year's  work  is. 

Q.  What  was  the  object  of  the  work  at  Nebraska  City? — ^A.  The 
object  of  the  work  that  was  put  in  (some  years  ago)  was  to  protect  a  bad 
bend  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  Nebraska  City;  then  addi- 
tional work  to  protect  a  bend  made  by  a  cut-off'  which  was  threatening 
the  railroad  bridge  and  the  approaches.  The  work  that  is  now  contem- 
plated there  is  to  throw  the  river  out  of  the  bend,  for  two  purposes: 
In  the  first  place,  to  fair  up  the  channel  at  that  point,  and,  secondly,  to 
prevent  its  falling  away  across  a  middle  bar  and  cutting  the  bank  on  the 
Nebraska  City  side.    That  work  is  projected,  but  not  completed. 

Q.  The  other  work  (at  Council  Bluffs)  is  completed? — A.  That  is 
completed. 

Q.  What  is  the  object  of  the  work  at  Leavenworth  ? — ^A.  The  work  that 
has  been  put  in  there  this  year  is  to  protect  the  cutting  away  of  the 
point  on  the  Government  reservation  opposite  Fort  Leavenworth,  which 
was  having  a  bad  effect  in  two  or  three  ways.  In  the  first  place  it  was 
throwing  the  channel  away  from  the  Fort  Leavenworth  side,  also  threat- 
ening the  railroad  bridge,  and  threatening  to  disturb  the  regimen  of  the 
river  below  in  front  of  the  city  of  Leavenworth.  Previous  work  will  be 
given  firom  the  records. 

Q.  And  the  work  there  is  of  the  same  character  as  at  these  other 
places? — A.  It  is  dike  work  this  year.  In  previous  years  both  dike 
work  and  revetment. 

Q.  Is  that  completed? — A.  The  work  projected  this  year  is  just  about 
completed  now — that  is,  it  is  completed  as  far  as  we  could  go  with  it  at 
present.    It  may  need  some  extension. 

Q.  Could  you  give,  in  round  numbers,  about  the  cost  of  these  differ- 
ent improvements  where  they  are  completed,  or  the  contemplated  cost 
where  they  are  not  completed? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  records  of  all 
those  places  on  the  river.    I  would  have  to  refer  to  the  records. 

Q.  Will  you  please  supply  that,  as  to  Council  Bluffs,  Leavenworth, 
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Nebraska  Oity,  and  AtchisoD,  so  it  can  be  incorporated  in  the  testi- 
mony!— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  prepare  for  us  a  statement  giving  all  the  points 
between  Kansas  City  and  Sioux  City  where  improvements  have  been 
made  by  the  Missouri  River  Commission,  the  cost  of  those  improve- 
ments, and  their  nature.  State,  tor  instance,  whether  it  is  dike  work 
or  revetment  work,  or  both,  and  whether  it  is  what  is  called  harbor 
improvement  or  simply  work  to  improve  the  channel  of  the  liver. 

In  answer  to  the  last  question  witness  submitted  the  following  state- 
ment, marked  Exhibit  G: 

Exhibit  G. 

List  of  looaliiies  on  the  MUfouri  River  between  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  and  Kansas  City,  Mo.y 
where  improvements  have  been  made  by  the  Unit^  States,  with  diaracter  of  improvement, 
and  appropriations. 

OMAHA,   NEBR.,   AND  COUNCIL  BLUFFS,   IOWA. 
(660  iniles  above  month.) 

Object  of  tcorJe. — In  1878  a  cut-off  of  a  bend  16  miles  in  len^h,  immediately  above 
Omaha,  ooonrred,  resolting  in  a  greatly  increased  local  slope  and  velocity  and  con- 
sequent  increased  rate  of  caving  of  both  banks.  This  caving,  if  allowed  to  continue, 
would  eventually  result  in  throwing,  the  steamboat  channel  obliquely  across  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  bridge. 

All  the  work  done  by  the  United  States  has  been  directed  to  maintaining  the  bank 
lines  and  the  steamboat  channel  in  a  position  at  right  angles  to  this  bridge  and  also 
to  that  of  a  later  one  completed  in  1888. 

By  revetment  of  the  banks  much  valuable  property  on  both  sides  of  the  river  has 
been  incidentally  protected,  the  safety  of  the  bridges  assured,  and  a  deep-water  front 
preserved  for  the  city  of  Omaha.  On  the  Council  Bluffs  side,  especially,  the  recent 
extensive  revetment  and  dike  work  have  protected  the  erosion  of  the  banks. 


Keference  to  Ci 
of  Engiueera' 
ports. 

lief 
re- 

Appropria- 
tions and 
allotments. 

Character  of  work. 

1878 

$80,000 
50,000 
20,000 
30,000 

20,000 

1879 

Banks  revetted  4,600  linear  feet  on  Nebraska  side. 

1880 

Banks  revetted  15,000  linear  feet  on  Iowa  side. 

1881 

Temporary  floating  brash  dikes  bailt,  and  revetment  work  kept  In 
repair. 

1882 

1888 

1884 

1888 

150,000 
85,000 
30.000 
16, 800 
75,000 

1890 

Iowa  bank  revetted  in  bend  above  Omaha,  26,800  linear  feet. 

18D2 

1893 

1894 

1895 

A  srstem  of  spur  and  training  pile  dikes  built  to  screen  a  pocket  in 

1896 

40,000 

Iowa  bank  caused  by  failure  of  revetment. 

1897 

PLATTSMOUTH,  NEBR. 

(635  miles  above  mouth.) 

Object  of  work. — To  train  the  river  in  front  of  Plattsmouth,  and  improve  tiie 
approach  to  the  railroad  bridge. 


Reference  to  Chief 
of  Engineers'  re- 
ports. 

Appropria- 
tions. 

Character  of  work. 

1880 

$10, 000 
10,000 

Temporary  wire  screen  and  brush  dikes  built. 

1881 
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KXBRASKA  CITY,  NEBR.,  AND  EASTPOBT,  IOWA. 
(008  miles  above  month.) 

Object  of  vorl'.— The  presenration  of  the  water  front  of  Nehraska  City  hy  the  main- 
tenance of  the  bank  line  on  the  Iowa  side  and  the  rectification  of  the  channel  line 
above. 

A  considerable  amount  of  railroad  property  was  protected  by  the  revetment. 

In  1888-87  the  ri^er  abandoned  the  bend  on  the  Iowa  side  and  ran  through  the 
chote  in  front  of  the  town ;  subsequent  work  was  placed  to  hold  the  bank  of  the 
island  opposite  Nebraska  City,  whion  if  allowed  to  continue  to  cave  would  endanger 
the  safety  of  the  bridge,  produce  an  oblique  channel  through  it  and  result  in  caving 
on  the  Nebraska  City  front. 


Eefeivnoe  to  Chief 
of  Engineers'  re- 
pcrta. 

aUotmento. 

1S7S 

$15,000 
40.000 
80,000 
14,000 
20,000 
85,832 

If'fi 

1S79 

ISO 

1S81..      . 

ise 

im 

im 

75,000 
10,500 

1^ 

191 

)m 

5,666 

25.000 

IS? 

Charaoter  of  work. 


Temporary  floating  dikes  and  other  expedients  bnilt  for  rectifioation 
of  channels. 

17,500  linear  feet  revetment  plaoed  on  Iowa  bank  in  Eastport  bend. 

5,750  linear  feet  revetment  placed  on  fsland  opposite  Nebraska  City. 

Constraction  of  3  dikes  to  check  enlargement  of  a  i>ocket  formed  at 

head  of  revetment  of  Nebraska  City  Island. 
Constraction  of  3  dikes  to  regulate  the  channel. 


BROWNVIXLB,   NBBR. 
(578  miles  above  mouth.) 


Object  of  work. — The  original  project  contemplated  a  considerable  bank  revetment, 
bnt  appropriations  being  too  small,  efforts  were  made  to  rectify  the  channel  by  clos- 
ing chute  behind  island. 


Beference  to  Chief  i  .  „„^«^«_ 
of  Engiaeera'  re-  ^A^Pl?«>Pn«- 
ports. 


1882.. 


Character  of  work. 


TemiM>rary  wire  screens  and  brush  dikee  built  across  Sonora  Island 
Chute. 


RULO,  NXBR. 

(537  milea  above  mouth.) 

Object  of  work, — The  protection  from  farther  caving  of  the  Missouri  bank  3  miles 
above  the  railroad  bridge. 


iWerenco  to  Chief 
of  Eogmeers' re- 
ports. 

^"o:^- 

Character  of  work. 

1188 

$50,000 

190 

4,922  linear  feet  of  levetment  placed  on  left  bank. 

1891 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 
(480  miles  above  month.) 

Object  of  work. — Primarily  the  protection  of  the  banks  from  caving  and  the  possible 
formation  of  a  cut-off  which  wo  aid  leave  St.  Joseph  an  inland  town  and  its  bridge 
spanning  a  slough. 

A  cutoff  occurred  at  Amazonia,  above  St.  Joseph,  in  1880,  and  increased  the  rate  of 
Wk  caving. 

All  the  work  has  been  that  of  bank  protection  bv  revetment  and  rectification  of 
^umel  by  dike  work,  with  a  view  of  subserving  hrst  the  interests  of  navigation 
ttd  at  the  same  time  the  protection  of  local  property. 
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The  work  done  at  St.  Joseph  would  entirely  fit  in  with  a  scheme  of  general  impro 
ment  of  the  river. 


Iteferenoe  to  Chief  Appropria- 
of  Engioeen'  re-  |  tlons  and 
ports.  allotment«. 


1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 


1880.. 
1881. 
1882. 


1884 

105,000 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

65,000 

1889 

1890 

101,000 

1891 

1892 

1893 

30,000 
22,000 

1894 

1895 

1896 

$10,000 

" '56,066' 

9,000 


20,000 
20,000 
(a) 


Character  of  work. 


Banks  revetted  Id  Elwood  Bend  near  bridge  company's  spur  dik 

The  following  amonnts  of  revetment  were  placed  on  banks  in  be 
above  St.  Joseph  and  kept  in  repair : 

•  Linear  f 

Elwood  Bend 14 

Belmont  Bend 14, 

BontonBend 19 

St.  Joseph  fh>nt 2. 

Total 50 

A  considerable  amount  of  dike  work  was  also  built,  having  foi 
object  the  training  of  the  channel,  as  well  as  for  protaction  of 
banks,  but  nearly  all  of  it  has  been  destroyed  by  floods  and  ice 


a  An  allotment  of  $324,000  from  the  appropriation  of  1882  was  expended  between  Charleston,  K 
(27  miles  above  St.  Joseph),  and  Lexington,  Mo. 


ATCHISON,    KAN8. 
(448  miles  above  mouth.) 

Object  of  work, — The  protection  of  the  Missouri  hank  ahove  the  railroad  bri 
against  erosion  and  the  straightening  of  the  channel  approach  to  the  bridge.  ' 
left  bank  continued  to  cave  until  it  formed  a  deep  bend,  imperiling  the  safety  of 
bridge  and  rendering  it  wholly  impassable  to  steamboats. 

A  cut-off  occurring  in  1891  in  the  bend  above  caused  an  increased  velocity  of  f 
and  rate  of  bank  cutting. 

In  1895  the  river  abandoned  the  old  bend  and  took  its  course  through  the  chnt 
Atchison  Island,  forming  a  new  channel  very  favorable  in  its  approach  to  the  brii 
Great  changes  have  occurred  since  this  last  cut-off,  and  the  ooject  of  contempla 
work  will  be  to  train  the  channel  by  dikes  or  other  works  not  yet  planned  im 
suitable  and  permanent  approach  to  tbe  draw  opening  of  the  bridge  and  pre-v 
the  river  from  wandering  back  and  forth  for  some  miles  above. 


Beference  to  Chief 
of  Engineers'  re- 
ports. 


Appropria- 
tious  and 
allotments. 


1878. 
1879.. 
1880. 
1881.. 
1882.. 
1883.. 
1888. 
1889.. 


1804. 
1895.. 


1896. 


$20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 


75,000 


35,000 
15,000 


Character  of  work. 


Missouri  bank  revetted  for  a  length  of  8,822  linear  feet. 
Temi)orary  wire-screen  dikes  built  for  diverting  channel. 


Missouri  bank  revetted  for  a  length  of  1,954  feet.  Permeable 
dikes,  aggregating  3,561  linear  feet,  placed  on  Missouri  sid 
Induce  accretion  and  to  direct  channel  at  right  angles  to  bz 
line. 

Missouri  bank  revetted  for  a  length  of  6,300  linear  feet,  tbe  dik 
1888  and  1889  having  been  washed  out. 


a  An  allotment  of  $324,000  from  the  appropriation  of  1882  was  expended  between  Charleston,  B 
(27  miles  above  St.  Joseph)  and  Lexington,  Mo. 
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FORT  LBAVBNWORTH  AND  LEAVEXWORTH;  KAK9. 
(424  to  422  miles  above  the  mouth.) 

Otieel  of  work. — ^The  earlier  work  contemplated  the  restoring  of  the  river  to  as 
stible  a  regimen  ae  the  available  means  allowed  by  the  revetment  of  the  Missouri 
shore  in  the  bend  above  the  fort,  where  excessive  caving  was  going  on,  and  the  rec- 
tification of  the  channel  by  the  nse  of  floating  dikes  to  induce  fill. 

The  work  was  very  saccessfhl  while  it  lasted,  but  in  the  absence  of  repairs  much 
of  it  was  destroyed  by  floods  and  ice  and  was  replaced  by  new  revetment  work  in 

The  work  of  1895-96  was  the  building  of  two  permeable  pile  dikes  on  the  Missouri 
»de  between  the  two  bridges,  closing  one  of  the  two  existing  channels  and  throwing 
it  to  the  Leavenworth  side,  thus  giving  it  a  better  direction  to  the  draw  opening  of 
the  lower  bridge  and  incidentally  protecting  the  left-bank  approach  and  shore  pier 
of  that  bridge. 

The  work  of  1897,  consisting  of  three  permeable  pile  dikes  Jutting  ftom  the  Mis- 
■onri  shore  above  the  fort,  has  for  its  object  the  throwing  of  the  current  toward  the 
Kiosas  side  and  theeroding  of  the  bar  which  had  formed  in  front  of  the  fort  landing 
and  the  preservation  of  the  point  on  the  Missouri  side  which,  if  allowed  to  oave  far- 
ther, would  make  steamboat  passa^  through  the  bridge  difflonlt  and  endanger  the 
safety  of  the  structure,  besides  having  a  deleterious  ef^ct  on  the  river  between  tha 
tTo  bridges  and  in  front  of  Leavenworth. 


BefertDc«  to  Chief  ! .  «««^«^« 


1879.. 


iwo 

8.000 

\m 

8,000 

i»«2 

im 

75,000 

im 

IBM 

28,000 

l'«6 

1396 

15,000 

1697 

125,000 
10,000 


Character  of  work. 


Nearly  13,000  linear  feet  of  revetment  placed  on  Missouri  nhore  of 
Bee  Creek  fiend.  Much  of  this  was  destroyed  by  the  floods  of  1881 
and  1883. 


Heavy  revetment  of  Bee  Creek  Bend ;  6,468  linear  feet  placed. 

Two  permeable  pile  dikes  on  Hissonri  aide,  between  the  bridgea^ 
aggregating  2,040  feet  in  length. 

Three  permeable  pile  dikes  on  Missuori  side  above  the  Fort  bridge. 


KANSAS  CITY;  MO. 
(800  miles  above  month.) 

Ohfeei  of  lOorJt.— Previous  to  1882,  when  the  first  appropriation  for  a  systematie 
improvement  of  the  river  was  made  by  Congress,  the  work  carried  on  under  three 
^mall  appropriations  consisted  of  revetment  of  banks  in  bends  above  the  city  and 
the  use  of  temporary  floating  dikes  with  a  view  of  stopping  the  extensive  erosion, 
which  was  not  only  endangering  large  commercial  interests  and  the  safety  of  the 
railroad  bridge,  but  was  rendering  navigation  di£Qcult  and  hazardous,  especially 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  bridge.  At  that  date  the  engineer  officer  in  charge,  in  carrying 
oat  the  scheme  for  a  systematic  improvement,  decided  on  Kansas  City  as  the  proper 
starting  point  for  such  work,  and  this  view  was  adopted  by  the  Missouri  River  Com- 
mission, created  by  the  act  of  July  5,  1884. 

As  far  as  the  succeeding  appropriation  acts  would  allow  this  plan  was  carried  out 
np  to  1890,  when  the  act  of  that  year  directed  that  the  work  of  systematic  improve- 
inent  should  proceed  from  the  month  up  in  reaches  to  be  determined  by  the  commis- 
sion and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  work  at  Kansas  City  was  then  suspended,  except  some  repair  and  slight 
extension  of  existing  works. 

The  improvement  was  carried  below  Kansas  City  only  about  4  miles,  while  the 
▼ork  above  extended  into  Little  Platte  Bend,  about  13  miles. 

The  work  consisted  both  of  revetment  and  of  permeable  pile  dikes  having  in  view 
the  rectification  of  channel  and  the  holding  of  banks  with  the  consequent  protection 
of  local  interests  as  incidental.  The  work  wae  successful  but  has  deteriorated  in 
the  absence  of  repairs. 
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Beference  to  Chief 
of  Engineers'  re- 
ports. 

AppropriA- 
tions  and 
allotmenta. 

ChATftcter  of  work. 

1879 

130,000 
25,000 
20,000 

(a; 

Light  revetments  of  banks  in  Xmw  and  Qnlndaro  bends. 
Temporary  brash  dikes  boiit  In  Kaw  Bend  to  indaoe  flU 
Revetments  in  Kaw  bend  extended. 

Kaw  Bend 

Oaindaro  Bend 

1880 

1881 

1882 

Linear  feet. 

1883 

10,  «94 

1885 

O    760 

1886 1 

Littie  Platte  Bend 

7,770 

1887 ! 

Revetment  of  banks  below  Kansas  City: 

East  Bottoms 

1888 

110,000 

7,035 

1889 

Harlem 

5,436 

1800 

Dike  work: 

Little  Platte  Bend 

1891 

2,056 

1802                                 .  -  .        •. 

East  Bottoms 

1   068 

1893 

Harlem 

fiul2Q 

a  An  allotmoit  of  $324,000  firom  the  appropriation  of  1882  was  expended  between  Charleston,  Kans. 
(27  miles  above  St.  Joseph),  to  Lexington,  Mo. 

Q.  My  cmderstanding  is,  Colonel,  that  there  has  been  no  systematic 
effort  to  improve  the  river,  as  a  river,  between  Kansas  City  and  Sioux 
City! — A.  Efforts  have  been  spasmodic;  yes;  that  is,  work  was  at 
places  separated  from  each  other ^not  continuons. 

Q.  That  the  improvements  have  been  simply  to  protect  certain  places 
against  inroads  of  the  river,  and  not  for  the  purposes  of  navigation  T — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  largely  for  that,  though  they  had  some  effect  on  navig^a- 
tion,  and  in  some  places  woald  fit  into  a  general  scheme  of  improvement. 

Q.  That  is  why  I  make  a  distinction  between  these  two  reaches  of 
the  river.  And  you  have  already  stated  that  there  is  really  no  steam- 
boat commerce,  to  speak  of,  between  Kansas  City  and  Sioux  City! — 
A.  I  will  refer  to  our  records  and  give  you  a  statement  as  to  just  what 
kind  of  commerce  there  is  and  what  it  amounts  to.  I  would  rather  do 
that  than  to  answer  the  question  offhand,  because  on  that  part  of  the 
river  they  sometimes  put  on  a  small  boat  at  some  place  for  a  little 
while  and  take  it  off'  again.  During  the  last  two  seasons  (since  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  commission)  the  commission  has  done  no  work 
above  Omaha. 

In  further  answer  to  the  last  question,  witness  submitted  the  follow- 
ing statement,  marked  Exhibit  H. 


Exhibit  H. 

Number  and  approximate  tonnage  of  steam  and  gasoline  vessels  engaged  in  trcuU  on  Mis- 
souri River  between  Kansas  Cityf  Mo,,  and  Sioux  Cityj  loxca^  for  various  years,  includ- 
ing those  engaged  in  ferriage. 


Year. 

Namber. 

11 
9 

10 
8 
0 
6 

Tonnage. 

1891 

713 

1892 

819 

1893 

515 

1804 .                      .                 

28] 

1805 

200 

1896 

274 

The  smaller  vessels  usaally  tow  barges,  which  are  not  included  in  the  above  table. 
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Amount  of  burineas,  not  including  ferriagey  carried  on  the  Missouri  Birer  between  KaneM 
Ciiyy  Mo,f  and  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  for  the  years  1891  to  1896,  inclusive. 


Tear. 

Total 
1  products 
1  carried. 

i 

Average 
dlstanoe 
carried. 

Kumber 

of 
vessels, 
steamer 
gosoline. 

1691 

Tofu. 
,      31,249 

Miles. 
2.8 
3.9 
2.1 
4.1 
3.2 
8.5 

2 

1« 

30,189 

3 

IM 

80,746 

3 

:m 

1      17,277 

2 

im 

15,144 

3 

im 

12,771 

4 

The  trafiSc  with  barges  is  included  in  the  totals,  and  also  that  of  timber  rafts.  A 
small  portion  of  trade  above  Sionx  City  is  included  in  the  totals  of  1892. 

Q.  Daring  that  time  it  has  done  really  no  river  work,  except  between 
Omaha  and  Kansas  Oity — ^no  real  work  except  to  stop  up  these  little 
holes ! — A.  We  have  done  no  systematic  work  of  improvement  up  there, 
bat  the  work  done  daring  the  last  two  seasons  is  all  helpfal  for  chan- 
nel improvement. 

Q.  Ko  work  that  yoa  coald  say  was  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  a 
nangable  river,  bat  rather  to  prevent  the  river  from  doing  harm  in 
certain  places! — A.  Yes;  but  I  think  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact 
that  those  places  generally  where  the  bank  is  protected  are  where 
the  channel  of  the  river  is — are  where  the  strong  current  strikes  the 
bank,  and  in  protecting  the  bank  and  holding  it  you  often  fix  the 
channel  of  the  river  along  there,  and  in  that  way  that  work  might  be 
considered  to  aid  in  the  improvement  of  navigation. 

Q.  Yes;  indirectly. — A.  Indirectly,  yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance,  in  round  numbers,  from  Kansas  City  to 
Sioax  City? — A.  It  is  about  400  miles. 

Q.  And  from  Kansas  City  to  St.  Louis? — A.  About  400 — it  is  390  and 
a  fhictiou. 

Q.  Is  there  any  steamboat  navigation  of  any  consequence  on  the 
Missouri  River  between  Kansas  City  and  the  mouth  ? — A.  Only  some 
small  boats  running  between  local  points. 

Q.  No  through  navigation! — A.  Just  at  this  time  there  is  no  through 
Davigation. 

Q.  And  hasn't  been  for  some  years,  has  there! — A.  Yes,  sir;  for  a 
part  of  the  way.  There  have  been  steamers  running  from  St.  Ijouis  up 
to  about  the  vicinity  of  Arrow  Rock. 

Q.  How  far  up  is  that! — A.  That  is  above  Jefferson  City — about  221 
miles  up  from  the  mouth. 

Q.  You  say  there  has  been  some  navigation  up  there.  One  boat  or 
more! — ^A.  WeU,  one  boat  at  a  time,  you  might  say,  that  was  running 
regularly. 

Q.  How  many  trips  has  it  made  in  the  course  of  the  season! — A. 
When  they  were  running  I  think  they  made  weekly  trips. 

Q.  How  long  since  they  quit  running! — A.  The  boat  that  was  in 
that  trade  was  destroyed  by  the  cyclone  here  over  a  year  ago. 

Q.  And  there  has  been  none  since! — A.  There  has  been  no  boat 
since;  that  is,  no  boat  that  goes  any  distance  up  the  river. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact.  Colonel,  that  there  is  really  no  through  steamboat 
navigation  on  the  Missouri ! — A.  Practically  none. 

Q.  There  is  nothing  but  a  few  very  small  steamers  plying  between 
local  points! — ^A.  That  is  all.    I  noticed  in  the  paper  yesterday  (I  don't 
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know  whether  tbero  is  any  truth  in  it  or  not)  that  a  line  was  to  b< 
established  next  year  to  Kangas  City. 

Q.  What  is  the  stage  of  the  water  in  the  MiBsonri  River  litiiu  Kansa 
City  down! — A.  Exceedingly  low — almost  down  to  the  lowest  stag* 
that  ever  was  known. 

Q.  How  much  water  in  the  channels! — A.  Well,  as  a  general  thinj 
there  can  be  found  channels  in  the  Missouri  Eiver  with  nearly  thre 
feet  of  water. 

Q.  Hardly  that  now,  is  there  t — A.  Well,  almost  everywhere  there  is 
There  are  some  shoaler  places. 

Q.  Your  snag  boat  went  up  to  Kansas  City  recently.  How  mucl 
does  your  snag  boat  drawt — A,  Three  feet. 

Q.  Did  she  have  any  diflBculty  in  going  up! — ^A.  Yes;  she  had  diffi 
culty  in  going  up  at  several  places. 

Q.  Please  state  the  general  nature  of  the  improvements  you  hav 
been  making  on  the  river  between  Kansas  City  and  the  mouth. — A 
The  principal  improvements  have  been  in  the  line  of  what  is  callei 
the  systematic  improvement  of  the  river — of  the  first  reach.  There  ha 
^so  been  some  work  at  detached  points. 

Q.  You  have  divided  it  into  three  reaches,  haven't  you! — ^A.  Yes,  sir 
three  reaches  to  Kansas  City,  and  three  from  Kansas  City  to  Siou: 
City. 

Q.  The  first  reach  extends  from  the  mouth  how  far  up! — A.  Orig 
nally  it  was  to  the  Osage  Eiver,  but  it  was  carried  a  little  farther  thai 
that,  just  above  Jefferson  City,  to  reach  a  suitable  place  for  beginning 
There,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  reach,  is  where  the  work  has  been  don 
in  that  reach. 

Q.  Has  any  work  been  done  on  the  middle  reach! — A.  No,  sir;  tha 
is,  no  systematic  work. 

Q.  Where  does  the  second  reach  extend  from! — A.  From  the  end  c 
the  first  reach,  I  think,  to  Grand  River,  although  I  am  not  certain  c 
it;  I  am  not  sure  as  to  the  exact  limit  of  that  reach. 

Q.  No  work  has  been  done  on  that! — A.  No  systematic  improvemen 
work  has  been  done  on  that. 

Q.  On  the  reach  up  to  Kansas  City  there  was  some  work  done  som 
years  ago,  wasn't  there! — A.  In  the  vicinity  of  Kansas  City;  yes,  sir 
and  just  above  and  below  Kansas  City. 

Q.  Nothing  has  been  done  of  recent  years  on  that  reach  at  all! — A 
No,  sir.  In  1891  work  was  commenced  on  the  systematic  improvement 
beginning  just  above  Jefferson  City,  and  was  carried  on  energeticall; 
for  the  four  or  five  years  when  there  were  large  appropriations,  dowi 
to  the  Gasconade  Biver,  a  distance  of  about  45  or  46  miles. 

Q.  Below  Jefferson  City! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  west  side  of  the  river,  between  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louij 
there  are  two  principal  streams,  are  there  not,  the  Gasconade  and  th 
Osage  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  the  Meramec  Eiver  empty  into  the  Missouri ! — A.  No,  sii 
those  are  the  principal  rivers,  and  then  there  is  the  Lamine  above  then 

Q.  Now,  you  say  on  the  second  reach  there  have  been  no  improve 
ments  at  all ! — A.  There  has  been  no  systematic  work ;  work  has  bee 
done  at  detached  places. 

Q.  And  since  when  were  the  improvements  suspended  on  the  upx>€ 
reach! — A.  I  think  it  was  in  1892. 

Q.  And  since  1892,  or  about  that  time,  there  have  really  been  n 
improvements  on  the  upper  reach! — A.  Except  at  detached  points 
there  has  been  no  systematic  work. 

Q.  There  have  been  so-called  harbor  improvements! — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  the  improvements  since  1890  on  the  lower  reach  have  been 
bdow  Jefferson  Cityt — ^A.  Below  Jeflferson  City.  Well,  starting  from 
a  point  a  short  distance  above  Jefferson  City  (4  or  5  miles),  and  work- 
ing downstream. 

Q.  Down  to  the  month  of  the  Gasconade  9 — ^A.  To  the  month  of  the 
Gasconade,  and  this  year  a  little  detached  work. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  nature  of  that  work  f — A.  That  work  has  been 
an  almost  complete  rectification  and  control  of  the  river  to  form  chan- 
nels for  navigation  and  prevent  destruction  of  land. 

Q.  Making  a  narrower  channel? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  it  consist  of  what  you  call  dikes,  or  what  we  call  wing  dams 
up  the  Mississippi! — ^A.  Yes;  permeable  pile  dikes  to  contract  the 
channel,  and  revetments  on  the  banks  to  protect  the  banks,  and  some 
bank  heads. 

Q.  Have  those  revetments  been  in  the  nature  of  riprapping^  or  have 
they  been  simply  willow  mattresses  with  rock  on  topt — A.  Mattresses 
weighted  down  with  rock  under  water,  and  rock  above  low  water  on 
the  bank. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  result  of  that  work,  so  far  as  you  know! — ^A. 
The  result  of  it,  where  it  has  been  completed,  has  been  to  make  a  very 
decided  improvement. 

Q.  To  narrow  and  deepen  the  channel! — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Would  the  effect  of  it  be  to  scour  and  make  the  channel  deeper! — 
A.  Where  the  width  is  contracted  that  is  the  effect. 

Q.  Taking  the  year  through — not  merely  the  flood  period — has  there 
been  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  supply  of  water  in  the  Missouri  Biver, 
of  recent  years,  or  has  there  been  as  much  of  recent  years  as  there  was 
before! — A.  That  is  a  question  I  have  never  investigated.  I  don't  sup- 
IM)ae  there  has  been  any  very  great  diminution. 

Q.  Are  there  any  points  on  the  Missouri  liiver  between  here  and  Sioux 
City,  or  on  any  of  its  chief  tributaries  on  that  reach  of  the  river,  that 
would  afford  large  holding  grounds  suitable  for  good-sized  reservoirs! — 
A.  I  am  unable  to  answer  that  question,  because  it  is  a  matter  I  have 
not  yet  investigated.  The  subject  has  never  come  up  with  this  commis- 
sion since  I  have  been  a  member,  but  Captain  Chittenden  has  been 
making  some  examinations  under  my  direction.  His  report  has  not  yet 
been  submitted. 

Q.  Are  there  any  places  within  the  bottoms  of  the  Missouri  Eiver 
where  reservoirs  could  be  made! — A.  None  that  I  know  of  that  would 
be  of  any  considerable  consequence  in  controlling  the  river. 

Q*  Are  there  any  places  on  the  Kaw  (or  Kansas)  Eiver,  or  on  the 
Platte,  or  the  Gasconade,  or  the  Osage ! — A.  Well,  the  first  two  of  those 
rivers  are  not  in  our  jurisdiction  j  the  Gasconade  and  Osage  are,  but  the 
other  rivers  are  not. 

Q.  Are  there  any  places  you  know  of  on  the  Gasconade  or  the  Osage 
that  would  afford  good  ground  for  suitable  reservoirs! — A.  No,  sir: 
I  think  not;  nothing  of  any  extent,  though  I  have  not  investigated 
that. 

Q.  What  is  the  chai*acter  of  the  floods  on  the  Missouri  Eiver  here! 
Were  they  unusually  high  last  spring  as  compared  with  former  years! — 
A.  They  were  not  unusually  high,  but  the  early  flood  was  rather 

extended  in  time  on  this  lower  river. 
Q.  Of  long  duration! — A.  Yes;  but  there  was  no  excessive  increase 

in  the  volume  of  water  at  any  one  time. 
Q.  1 1  didn't  exceed  in  height  oth  er  periods  of  high  water  ! — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  In  fact,  not  as  high  ! — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  The  chief  distinguishing  feature  of  it  was  the  long  duration  of  the 
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flood,  was  it  not! — A.  Tes;  the  spring  flood  was  rather  longer  thai 
usual. 

Q.  At  what  time  do  you  have  the  spring  flood  here — ^what  time  doe 
it  reach  the  lower  Missouri  t — A.  It  varies;  but  about  the  latter  part  o 
JMarch — the  latter  part  of  March  to  some  time  in  April. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  from  what  tributaries  of  the  Missouri  Bive 
the  chief  floods  are  derived? — A.  I  think  the  largest  part  of  the  sprini 
flood  comes  down  the  main  river — a  general  contribution  from  all  th( 
tributaries — ^but  occasionally  in  this  lower  river  we  get  a  very  excessive 
flood,  which  is  of  very  short  duration,  out  of  the  Osage. 

Q.  The  Osage  starts  away  back  in  Kansas  or  in  the  Indian  Territory 
doesn't  it! — A.  Yes;  and  comes  in  a  few  miles  below  Jefferson  City. 

Q.  That  is  subject  to  floods  occasionally! — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  Sometime 
we  have  a  very  sharp  flood  with  a  great  deal  of  water  coming  oat  o 
that  river,  but  it  is  of  very  short  duration. 

Q.  How  is  the  Gasconade! — ^A.  We  don't  usually  get  so  much  out  o 
that. 

Q.  That  starts  in  the  Ozark  Mountains  somewhere! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  about  the  Platte! — A.  Well,  the  Platte  I  am  not  so  familia 
with.  I  don't  know  about  that,  as  our  work  has  been  lower  down  sine 
I  have  been  connected  with  the  river. 

.  Q.  In  your  opinion  what,  if  anything,  can  be  done  with  the  waters  c 
the  Missouri  Eiver  that  would  tend  to  diminish  or  lessen  the  floods  ii 
the  lower  river  at  high  water!  Suppose  they  are  sutt'ering  from  flood 
in  the  lower  river.  The  Missouri  Eiver  contributes  a  certain  amount  c 
water.  Now,  what  can  be  done  by  way  of  checking  or  restraining  th 
Missouri  Eiver  from  contributing  its  share  to  the  disaster! — A.  Well 
the  question  of  floods  in  the  lower  river,  by  which  I  understand  you  t 
mean  the  Lower  Mississippi  (where  the  greatest  devastation  occurs),  i 
quite  a  complex  one.  You  must  take  into  consideration  all  of  the  larg 
streams  that  contribute  to  the  flood.  I  have  had  some  Investigatioi 
made  on  that  point  and  have  had  some  diagrams  made  which  I  woal< 
like  to  show  to  you. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Well,  before  we  proceed  with  that  are  there  any  ques 
tions  you  would  like  to  ask  in  regard  to  the  Missouri  Eiver,  gentlemen 

Examined  by  Mr.  Berry: 
Q.  Colonel,  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  money  do  you  think  it  woul< 
be  possible  to  so  improve  the  Missouri  Eiver  as  to  make  it  practicable  fo 
boats  drawing  about  3  feet  of  water  to  run,  daring  low  water  and  ai 
all  times,  from  here  to  Kansas  City! — ^A.  I  think  there  is  no  doub 
whatever  about  the  possibility  of  getting  navigable  channels  with  sui 
flc.'ent  depth  to  accommodate  good-sized  boats  drawing  3  feet  or  more 
We  can  get  channels  from  5  to  6  feet  deep  at  the  lowest  stages.  That  ha 
been  demonstrated  beyond  any  question  by  the  work  of  the  commissioi 
in  the  first  reach — from  Jefterson  City  down — and  the  only  point  is  thi 
great  amount  of  money  it  has  cost  and  the  length  of  time  it  has  takei 
to  do  the  work.  The  commission  is  now  investigating  the  subject  o 
reducing  the  cost  very  materially  and  getting  equally  good  results, 
think  the  work  of  the  commission  during  this  year  will  developsomethinj 
in  that  regard.  The  cost  of  the  work  on  that  part  of  the  river  wher^ 
the  improvement  is  nearly  completed  has  averaged  between  $40,00 
and  $45,000  per  mile.  My  hope  is  to  reduce  the  cost  to  something  les 
than  30  per  cent  of  that.  If  we  can  do  that  (and  I  think  this  yea 
will  go  far  towaru  demonstrating  what  we  can  do)  by  adopting  a  diffei 
ent  system  of  work,  I  think  there  will  be  no  question  about  the  possj 
bility  and  the  desirability  of  making  a  perfectly  safe  navigable  channc 
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to  Kansas  City,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  the  destraction  of  ban- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  fertile  lands. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribate  the  decline  of  steamboat  navigation  on 
the  Missouri  River  from  what  it  formerly  was  ?  Is  it  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  steamboats  can't  compete  with  the  railroads,  or  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  navigating  the  river! — A.  It  is  a  combination  of  both.  The 
Missouri  Biver  has  plenty  of  water  in  it  at  ull  times  to  make  navigable 
channels,  and,  as  a  usual  thing,  there  is  a  channel  at  all  points  with 
about  three  feet  of  water  in  low  water.  But  that  channel  is  variable; 
it  changes  about  i^om  one  part  of  the  bed  to  another,  and  very  rapidly. 
Sometimes  overnight  a  channel  will  change  from  one  side  of  a  bar  to 
the  other  side.  The  consequence  of  that  is  that  the  navigation  is  haz- 
ardous, and  boats  are  unable  to  run  at  night,  and  I  think  the  insurance 
on  the  boats  is  so  heavy  that  it  is  found  not  profitable  to  run  the  boats, 
especially  when  there  are  railroads  running  along  the  river  that  can 
carry  all  the  freight  that  is  offered.  But  if  the  river  were  safe  for  nav- 
igation, so  lines  could  be  put  in  and  run  with  regularity,  I  think  there 
is  DO  question  but  that  there  would  be  considerable  commerce  developed 
on  the  river. 

Q.  Does  the  narrowing  of  the  channel  of  the  Missouri  River  tend  to 
deepen  the  channel,  to  scour  it  out  and  to  lower  the  bed,  or  is  the  effect 
of  narrowing  the  channel  to  raise  the  bed  of  the  river! — A.  Without 
any  question  whatever  it  cuts  the  bed  dowi),  sometimes  as  much  as  10 
or  15  feet.  But  there  is  one  feature  about  the  lowering  and  raising  of 
the  bed  of  the  river  that  I  think  is  not  generally  understood  by  laymen. 
In  times  of  flood,  when  the  velocity  of  the  water  is  very  great,  the 
bottom  of  a  river  like  the  Missouri  or  the  Lower  Mississippi,  is  cut  out 
very  much;  quite  a  deepening  takes  place.  As  I  say,  in  the  Missouri 
River  we  have  deepenings  of  as  much  as  10  or  15  feet,  or  more.  And, 
as  the  flood  subsides,  the  moment  the  velocity  begins  to  get  less,  the 
material  that  is  carried  in  the  river  begins  to  deposit  on  the  bottom. 
As  the  velocity  still  further  decreases,  that  material  deposits  still  more. 
So  surveys  of  the  river  made  at  different  stages  of  the  river  and  in 
different  years  would  be  very  perplexing,  and  would  not  indicate  at  all 
what  had  been  going  on.  It  is  absolntely  necessary  that  comparative 
surveys  should  be  made  at  about  the  same  stage  of  the  river,  and 
nnder  the  same  conditions  with  respect  to  rise  or  fall,  in  order  that 
reliable  comparisons  may  be  made.  That  is  very  striking  on  the  Mis- 
souri Eiver  because  the  bottom  is  very  soft,  yields  very  readily  to  the 
cutting  force  of  the  current,  and  when  the  flood  is  at  its  maximum  we 
get  these  very  great  depths,  but  as  soon  as  the  velocity  begins  to 
decrease,  the  deposit  commences  and  the  bed  Alls  up. 

Q.  Then  I  understand,  as  a  general  proposition,  Colonel,  that  the 
narrowing  of  the  channel,  either  by  levees  or  by  revetment  work,  or  by 
any  other  kind  of  work,  on  the  Missouii  and  Lower  Mississippi,  does 
not  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  bed  of  the  river  over  and  above  what 
it  would  be  without  any  of  this  narrowing? — A.  I  think  that  would 
have  to  be  qualified  a  little,  there  are  so  many  other  things  that  enter 
into  the  problem.  For  instance,  if  you  simply  contract  the  channel  at 
one  point,  or,  say,  for  a  few  miles,  you  might  get  a  very  different  effect 
npon  the  river  above,  where  it  is  not  contracted,  than  if  that  contrac- 
tion had  been  extended  for  a  considerable  distance.  I  don't  know 
whether  I  have  made  myself  perfectly  clear  to  you  on  that  or  not. 

Q.  You  think  it  might  scour  it  for  a  few  miles  and  have  a  tendency 
to  raise  it  below  or  above? — A.  It  might  raise  it  at  some  other  point. 
But  where  you  have  a  very  soft,  yielding  bottom,  if  the  waterway  is 
contracted  the  general  tendency  is  to  scour  the  bottom. 
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Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson: 

Q.  At  high  water  it  scours  a  good  deal,  and  in  low  water  the  channi 
where  the  deei)ening  has  been  going  on,  is  liable  to  fill  up  even  in  th 
place,  isn't  it! — A.  Yes;  but  if  you  take  the  river  where  it  is,  say 
mile  wide  and  contract  it  to  half  a  mile  in  width,  and  then  make  coi 
parative  surveys  at  the  same  stage,  either  at  a  high  or  a  low  stage,  y 
will  find  a  deepening  of  the  bed. 

Q.  But  that  channel  is  apt  to  be  as  variable  even  between  high  a 
low  water  as  at  other  places! — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  it  will  scour  and  £ 
but  it  will  be  deeper. 

Q.  Even  in  the  narrow  places! — A.  Every  variation  in  the  veloci 
of  the  water  makes  a  variation  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  whatever  t 
width. 

Q.  And  when  the  water  is  very  low,  silt  is  as  apt  to  be  deposit 
there  as  anywhere! — A.  Well,  when  the  water  is  very  low  there  is  vi 
little  silt  moving.  The  deposit  takes  place  while  the  water  is  goi 
down  from  its  flood  height  to  a  lower  level.  When  it  gets  down  tA 
low-water  level  there  is  very  little  material  moving  in  the  river  at  i 
and  there  is  not  much  change;  of  course  there  is  some  little  chau 
going  on  all  the  time,  but  the  depth  will  be  greater  in  the  narrov 
channel  than  it  was  in  the  wider  one. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Berry: 

Q.  Have  you  done  any  cfredging  work  on  the  Missouri! — A.  ]^o,  s 
we  don't  dredge  there  at  all. 

Mr.  Berry.  I  believe  that  is  all  I  care  to  ask  on  this  subject. 

The  Witness.  I  would  like  to  show  you  a  map,  before  you  leave  t 
subject  of  the  Missouri  River,  to  show  what  can  be  done  and  what  1 
been  done  in  regulating  the  river. 

(Witness  then  explained  the  effect  of  certain  improvements  as  she 
by  maps  produced  before  the  committee.) 

Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson: 

Q.  What  is  the  length  of  the  reach  of  the  river  that  you  hs 
improved  as  you  have  described! — A.  About  45  or  46  miles. 

Q.  And  how  much  have  you  expended  in  improving  that! — ^A.  Ti 
reach  has  cost  somewhere  (1  couldn't  tell  exactly)  an  average  of  betwc 
$40,000  and  $44,000  per  mile. 

Q.  For  the  45  miles! —A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  points  between  which  that  work  extends!— 
The  work  of  systematic  improvement  was  begun  at  a  point  about 
miles  above  Jefferson  City,  and  extended  to  the  mouth  of  the  Gascons 

Q.  A  distance  of  about  45  miles! — ^A.  That  is  about  it. 

Q.  And  it  has  cost  $44,000  a  mile! — A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  the  ex{ 
cost;  somewhere  between  $40,000  and  $44,000. 

Q.  Now,  you  speak  of  improving  the  river  on  a  different  plan  at 
reduced  cost.  Will  you  please  describe  the  difference  between  t 
plan  you  have  in  view  and  the  plan  you  have  been  proceeding  upc 
You  say  you  expect  to  reduce  it  to  about  30  per  cent;  that  would  1 
in  round  numbers,  about  $15,000  a  mile.  Do  you  expect  to  reduce 
to  about  $15,000  by  your  new  plan! — ^A.  I  would  say,  rather  th 
**expect,"  that  we  hope  to.  We  don't  know  yet  what  results  we  ti 
get  from  this  new  system.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  been  rednci 
the  cost  of  dike  construction,  by  changing  the  detaiis,  without  losi 
any  of  the  efficiency.  But  the  great  reduction  of  cost  that  is  expect 
is  in  the  protection  of  banks;  insfead  of  revetting  the  whole  length 
a  bank,  the  idea  is  to  hold  points  of  the  bank  with  very  heavy  wo; 
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Q.  Only  hold  i)oint8  here  and  there  T — ^A.  Hold  detached  points. 
For  instance,  in  a  bend  we  will  pat  in  these  detached  works  3,000  or 
4,000  feet  apart,  instead  of  revetting  the  whole  length  of  the  bank. 
We  are  patting  in  a  namber  of  those,  what  we  call  bank  heads,  this 
year. 

Q.  Those  are  like  piers  running  oat  into  the  river! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Dikes! — A.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  circular  structure.  Here  is  one  that 
was  built  last  spring  just  before  the  flood  [referring  to  a  blue  print]. 

Q.  Can  you  describe  it  in  some  way!  What  do  you  call  these  [indi- 
cating] in  the  first  place! — A.  Bank  heads;  put  in  at  intervals  along 
the  banks,  in  bends. 

Q.  On  which  side  of  the  bend! — A.  On  the  concave  side. 

Q.  It  is  a  sort  of  circular  pier  running  out  into  the  river,  isn't  it? — 
A.  It  is  a  structure  with  a  circular  front  of  somewhere  between  five 
and  six  hundred  feet,  with  very  heavy  riprapping. 

Q.  Is  it  a  set  of  piles  that  you  put  in! — A.  Well,  in  this  first  one 
[pointing]  we  put  in  piles  around  here  and  put  a  very  heavy  mass  of 
stone  in  front,  but  in  the  newer  ones  that  we  are  making  we  are  simply 
patting  the  stone  right  into  the  bank. 

Q.  It  consists,  then,  in  fortifying  the  banks  of  the  river  that  are 
liable  to  be  undermineid  by  the  river  with  piles  and  stone! — A.  Well, 
these  new  structures  have  no  piles  at  all;  just  a  heavy  mass  of  loose 
stone. 

Q.  Jast  a  heavy  mass  of  loose  stone  piled  in  in  front  of  those  places. 
It  is  a  species  of  riprapping,  then? — A.  Yes;  it  is  a  heavy  riprapping 
of  points  in  bends. 

Q.  It  may  be  described,  then,  as  a  heavy  riprapping  of  the  more  promi- 
nent  and  exposed  points  along  the  river ;  that  is  your  new  system! — A. 
That  doesn't  quite  describe  it;  not  the  most  prominent  points,  but  it  is 
the  protecting  of  the  bank  in  bends  where  caving  has  taken  place,  by 
very  heavy  riprapping  at  detached  points  around  the  bends,  instead  ot 
revetting  the  whole  length  of  the  bend.  [Referring  ,to  a  blue  print.] 
Suppose,  for  instance,  a  bank  is  cutting  here.  We  put  in  these  bank 
heads,  three  or  four  thousand  feet  apart;  instead  of  riprapping  the 
whole  bend,  we  simply  put  a  very  heavy  riprapping  at  certain  points. 
There  will  be  some  caving  between,  you  know,  but  the  idea  is  that  it 
can't  go  beyond  a  certain  limit  and  will  have  to  stop. 

Q.  Well,  I  suppose  that  heavy  riprapping  may  form  bars  there! — A. 
Xo ;  it  doesn't  form  a  bar  there.  It  may  form  a  bar  below  the  structure, 
but  in  front  there  is  always  a  scour,  and  the  stone  follows  down  with 
the  scour. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  by  this  new  method  you  have  started  on,  and 
have  in  mind,  that  you  can  reduce  the  cost  to  about  $15,000  a  mile? — 
A.  Well,  I  wouldn't  like  to  say  that,  Mr.  Senator.  I  would  not  like  to 
go  ftirther  than  to  say  that  we  hope  to  reduce  the  cost  very  largely.  I 
wouldn't  like  to  set  any  specific  sum  as  a  limit  to  the  reduction,  because 
we  can't  tell  exactly  what  it  will  be  until  we  carry  the  system  out  far 
enough  to  see. 

Q.  Is  there  any  navigation  on  this  reach  of  the  river  that  you  have 
improved  in  the  manner  you  have  indicated,  at  a  cost  of  $44,000  a 
mile! — A.  There  is  some  little  navigation  there. 

Q.  Local  navigation! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Local  boats  that  cross  here  and  there — ^ferryboats!— A.  Well, 
there  are  boats  at  Hermann,  and  there  are  little  boats  at  Jefferson  City 
that  just  do  a  little  local  trade.  During  crop  season  they  do  quite  an 
extensive  business  on  short  runs. 
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Q.  From  point  to  point? — A.  Yes;  but  the  Osage  and  the  Gasconade 
rivers  are  in  this  reach. 

Q.  Neither  of  them  is  navigable,  is  it? — A.  Oh,  yes;  both  of  them 
are. 

Q.  Are  they  navigable! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  is  the  Osage  Eiver  navigable! — A.  It  is  navigable  at  cer- 
tain stages  for  (I  couldn't  say  exactly,  oft'hand)  over  a  hundred  mile^ 
and  in  high  water  up  to  Osceola,  228  miles. 

Q.  Are  there  any  boats  plying  on  it! — A.  Yes,  sir;  small  boats. 

Q.  And  on  the  Gasconade! — A.  And  on  the  Gasconade,  yes. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Gallinger: 

Q.  Colonel,  could  you  state,  ofifhand,  how  great  an  expenditure  the 
scheme  of  so-called  systematic  improvements  on  the  Missouri  Biver 
contemplated! — A.  I  don't  think  there  was  any  set  sum,  because  when 
this  work  was  started  the  idea  was  to  find  out  what  it  would  cost  aud 
whether  it  was  practicable;  it  was  tentative.  The  commission  has 
been  working  along  to  see  what  could  be  done  for  the  radical  improve- 
ment of  the*river  in  this  reach,  and  the  result  is  that  in  this  45  miles  I 
speak  of,  where  the  work  is  nearly  completed,  the  work  has  shown  that 
it  is  entirely  practicable  to  completely  control  the  river  and  to  make 
perfectly  good  channels.  But  it  has  also  shown  that  the  cost  was  very 
large,  and  the  comDiission  is  now  at  work  to  see  whether  these  same 
results  can  not  be  obtained  at  a  very  great  reduction  of  cost. 

Q.  You  stated.  Colonel,  that  you  had  improved  46  miles,  at  an  aver- 
age cost  of  $44,000! — A.  I  think  something  under  that;  I  couldn't  give 
you  the  exact  figures. 

Q.  Assuming  those  figures  to  be  correct,  that  would  be  an  expendi- 
ture of  a  little  over  $2,000,000  for  the  46  miles.  Now,  as  there  is  prac- 
tically no  commerce  on  the  river,  would  you  venture  to  express  an 
opinion  as  an  engineer  of  experience  and  a  man  of  observation  whether 
that  is  a  judicious  expenditure  of  money  by  the  Government! — A.  At 
that  rate,  do  you  mean! 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  should  say  it  wa«  not. 

Q.  Jn  other  words,  unless  the  cost  per  mile  could  be  materially 
reduced  it  would  be  your  opinion  that  it  was  rather  a  wasteful  expendi- 
ture of  money  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  would  it! — ^A.  I  should 
say  that  it  was  not  judicious;  that  if  we  can't  reduce  its  cost  very 
materially  the  systematic  improvement  of  the  river  is  hardly  justifiable 
at  tbi9  time;  it  might  be  at  some  future  time  when  the  country  is  more 
fully  peopled  and  there  is  a  larger  demand  for  methods  of  moving  com- 
merce. But  I  would  say  this,  that  no  improvement  on  this  river  can 
be  expected  to  bring  any  material  results  in  the  way  of  developing 
commerce  or  to  help  the  people  of  the  valley  in  the  matter  of  reducing 
rates  until  the  river  is  opened  out  a  suflBcient  length,  and  especially 
opened  out  fully  to  the  mouth,  so  that  boats,  for  instance,  can  start 
from  St.  Louis  and  go  to  some  point  some  distance  up  the  river.  The 
present  idea  would  be,  of  course,  to  reach  Kansas  City.  Now,  if  boats 
could  have  certainty  of  safe  navigation  from  St.  Louis  to  Kansas  Oity 
upon  the  Missouri  Eiver,  I  haven't  the  slightest  doubt  that  boats 
would  be  there  and  that  there  would  be  a  very  considerable  commerce 
developed. 

Q.  There  is  a  trunk  line  of  railroad  on  either  side  of  the  river,  is  | 
there  not,  for  a  good  many  miles! — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  i 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  about  this  matter  of  the  scouring  process  in  con-  | 
sequence  of  narrowing  the  stream.  Isn't  there  a  pronounced  differ-  | 
ence  of  opinion  among  engineers  on  that  point,  Colonel,  as  to  precisely 
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vliat  the  effect  is  upon  the  bed  of  the  river! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  don't 
think  there  are  very  many  engineers  who  know  definitely  what  that 
effect  is  upon  a  river  like  the  Missouri.  They  know  in  a  general  way. 
fiat  the  engineers  who  have  been  connected  with  the  work  on  the  Lower 
Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  Biver  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience 
in  that  line,  and  they  know  pretty  well  what  is  the  action. 

Q.  Colonel,  our  inquiry  contemplates  an  investigation  of  the  causes 
of  the  floods  on  the  Lower  Mississippi,  and  means  of  diminishing  them. 
Let  me  ask  you  if  the  narrowing  of  the  Missouri  on  some  comprehen- 
tire  plan,  from  Kansas  City  to  its  mouth,  would  not  tend  to  increase 
the  food  at  the  high- water  period  on  the  Lower  MississippL — A.  I  can 
onJy  conjecture.  My  opinion  is  that  the  effect  would  not  be  very 
tppreciable,  would  not  be  very  great,  because  the  floods  of  the  Lower 
Mississippi  reach  their  maximum  at  the  upper  end  of  that  lower  valley 
before  the  flood  of  the  Missouri  Biver  reaches  there.  I  have  made 
Bome  study  of  that  question,  and  have  a  diagram  here  that  I  had  pre- 
pared for  you. 
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Q.  Who  constitute  the  Missouri  Biver  Commission! — A.  M^orHand- 
bmy, Corps  of  Engineers;  Majorlleuer,  Corps  of  Engineers;  Professor 
Broadhead  (who  is  a  civil  member),  of  Columbia,  Mo^i  formerly  pro- 
ftssor  of  geology  in  the  university,  and  Mr.  C.  L.  Chaffee,  of  Omaha. 
Captain  Chittenden  is  the  secretary  and  I  am  president  of  the 
iCMnmisaion. 

Q.  One  of  the  men  you  have  named  is  a  civil  engineer,  is  he  not! 
I>oesn't  the  law  require  one  of  the  civilians  to  be  a  civil  engineer! — A. 
I  think  Professor  Broadhead  was  api)ointed  under  that  provision. 

Q.  How  often  and  where  does  the  commission  meet! — A.  The  com- 
misgion  meets  generally  in  St.  Louis  when  there  is  any  business  of  such 
importance  as  to  require  their  assembling,  which  is  some  seasons  oftener 
than  at  others.  For  instance,  last  year  we  had  but  one  formal  meeting, 
hecause  the  work  was  very  largely  reduced.  The  appropriation  for  the 
lirer  was  cut  down  to  $300,000,  and  the  commission  had  outlined  all  of 
the  work  that  was  to  be  done  under  that,  and  there  was  no  further  neces- 
sity for  a  meeting.  At  other  times  meetings  are  more  frequent,  but 
considerable  business  is  done  through  correspondence,  by  sending  mat- 
ter around  to  the  commissioners  instead  of  incurring  the  expense  of  a 
meeting. 

Q.  In  the  matter  of  reducing  the  cost  per  mile  of  these  improvements 
on  the  Missouri  Biver,  that  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated  as  feasible, 
i»sit,  Colonel! — ^A.  We  have  demonstrated  the  i)os8ibility  of  reducing 
▼eiy  considerably  the  cost  of  the  dike  work — somewhere  between  25 
*nd  40  per  cent. 

Q.  And  the  dike  work  has  been  a  very  considerable  amount  of  the 
cost?— A.  Yes*  The  reduction  in  the  cost  of  bank  protection  has  not 
W  fully  demonstrated  yet  by  this  new  work. 

,Q.  Could  you  make  any  statement  to  the  committee  as  to  the  prob- 
able permanency  of  these  improvements!  For  instance,  how  long  will 
ttiese  improvements  you  have  made  on  this  46  miles  probably  last! — ^A. 
1  don't  think  these  improvements  or  any  river  improvement  can  be 
expected  to  last  for  any  considerable  length  of  time  without  attention 
from  time  to  time.  All  the  work  in  this  reach  will  require  a  certain 
J^OTUit  of  attention^  and  the  work  is  not  completed  in  the  sense  of 
being  in  such  a  condition  as  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  now ;  all  of  the 
dikes,  for  instance,  should  have  additions  in  order  to  make  them  more 
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permanent,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  can  be  given  a  fair  degree 
permanency. 

Q.  Well,  what  would  you  say  as  to  the  permanency  of  this  w< 
as  compared  with  other  river  work!— A.  As  it  stands  now  it  is  not 
permanent  as  work  in  rivers  that  have  beds  in  firmer  material,  bu 
would  say,  generally,  that  all  river  work  has  to  be  att^ended  to  fr 
time  to  time.  You  can't  make  any  river  work  so  substantial  tha 
will  not  need  attention.  We  have  a  very  recent  illustration  of  that 
the  accident  on  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  where  the  track  i 
on  the  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  and  the  embankment  was  suppo! 
to  be  and  was  on  solid  rock;  nevertheless  it  went  intp  the  river.  Tl 
shows  that  however  permanent  an  improvement  may  appear  to  be 
demands  attention  at  all  times. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Berry.)  In  yout  opinion,  could  anything  be  done  on 
Missouri  River  that  would  aid  in  diminishing  the  floods  on  the  Mis 
sippi  River  below  Cairo! — ^A.  I  think  not.  I  don't  think  any  clasg 
method  of  work  that  would  be  feasible  upon  the  Missouri  River  wo 
have  any  great  eifect  upon  the  height  of  the  flood  in  the  lower  Mis 
sipi)i  River. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson: 

Q.  The  commission  is  composed  of  three  army  officers  and  two  ci 
ians,  with  an  army  officer  as  secretary,  who  is  changed  from  time 
time.  Is  he  in  addition  to  the  three  army  members! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
is  not  a  member,  he  is  the  secretary  of  the  commission. 

Q.  It  is  composed,  then,  of  three  army  officers,  two  civilians  {on< 
whom  is  required  to  be  a  civil  engineer),  and  a  secretary  detailed  ft 
the  Army! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  army  members  of  the  commission,  including  the  secreta 
have  no  compensation  except  their  salaries  as  officers  of  the  Army 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  their  expenses  paid! — A.  And  their  expenses  in  travel: 
about  when  on  work;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  civilian  members  receive  $2,500  a  year  each! — A.  Yes, « 
and  their  expenses. 

Q.  You  say  the  commission  only  met  once  last  year! — A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  And  this  year  how  many  times! — A.  This  year  there  has  bi 
one  formal  meeting,  and  then  parts  of  the  commission  have  met  on  1 
works  two  or  three  times. 

Q.  A  part  of  the  commission! — A.  Yes;  not  the  full  commission, 
was  under  the  impression  when  I  replied  to  the  last  question  that  1 
fiill  commission  had  had  but  one  meeting  so  far  this  year,  but  we  ht 
had  two. 

Q.  Except  at  the  meetings,  do  these  civilian  members  take  any  ha 
in  the  work  or  have  anything  especially  to  do  with  it! — A.  No,  sir;  tl 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  work  except  to  inspect  it,  if  they  choc 
at  any  time. 

Q.  Do  they  inspect  it,  as  a  matter  of  fa<5t! — A.  Yes,  they  have;  i 
to  any  very  great  extent.  Last  week  two  of  the  civilian  members  w 
on  the  work  inspecting  it,  and  one  of  them  a  month  or  two  ago. 

Q.  But  the  charge  of  the  work  and  the  carrying  of  it  on  are  left 
the  president  and  the  secretary! — ^A.  I  have  charge  of  all  the  constr 
tion  work  of  the  commission  on  the  Missouri  River,  and  the  secret 
has  the  work  on  the  Osage  and  Gasconade. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  really  the  administrative  business  of  the  c< 
mission,  carrying  on  the  work  and  managing  and  regulating  it,  and 
that,  is  done  by  yourself  and  the  secretary! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  that  the  work  of  the  other  members  is  merely  of  a  nominal 
cbaracter? — A.  Well,  not  exactly  nominal;  it  is  a  little  more  than  that. 
The  fall  commission  decides  nx)on  where  the  work  shall  be  done,  and 
open  the  general  plans,  and  make  inspections  more  or  less  frequently. 

Q.  They  meet  as  a  body  to  decide  on  where  the  work  is  to  done? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  and  allot  the  appropriations. 

Q.  Allot  the  money  for  the  different  reaches  of  the  river! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Bat  beyond  that  the  work  is  done  by  the  president  of  the  board  ? — 
A.  The  actoal  construction  of  the  work  is  done  under  the  direction  of 
the  president  and  the  secretary. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Bessy  : 

Q.  Gould  or  could  not  this  work  on  the  Missouri  Biver  be  carried  on 
as  efficiently  and  as  effectively  by  the  army  officers  as  by  the  whole 
commission  T  In  other  words,  is  there  any  necessity  for  these  two  civil- 
ians now  on  the  Missouri  Biver  Commi8si6n  remaining! — A.  Well,  Mr. 
Senator,  a  part  of  that  depends,  in  the  iirst  place,  on  what  was  the 
object  in  creating  the  Missouri  Biver  Oommission.  If  I  understand  it 
right,  the  idea  was  to  have  a  body  of  men  take  charge  of  the  improve- 
ment of  this  river  who  should  say  where  the  work  should  be  done  and 
how  it  should  be  done,  and  that  they  were  not  to  be  interfered  with  in 
that  matter.  If  that  idea  could  be  carried  out  in  practice,  if  the  com- 
mission could  decide  ax)on  just  what  kind  of  work  was  best,  how  it 
should  be  done,  when  it  should  be  done,  and  where  it  should  be  done, 
without  dictation  from  other  i>eople,  I  think  the  commission  would  be  a 
very  good  thing;  that  that  would  be  a  very  good  way  of  administering 
the  ^airs  of  the  river. 

Q.  Without  dictation,  do  you  mean,  from  the  Secretary  of  War  or 
from  Congress? — A.  !No,  no;  I  mean  frt)m  outsiders.  Of  course  the 
commission  is  the  creature  of  Congress.  Well,  you  might  say  the  dif- 
^cnlty  is  partly  in  Congress,  too.  For  instance,  an  appropriation  is 
made  for  the  Missouri  Biver  of  so  much  money — a  lump  sum  of  money — 
and  it  is  to  be  exx>ended  at  such  and  such  points  and  in  such  a  manner, 
within  the  discretion  of  the  commission.  Of  course  the  commission's 
action  must  be  approved  or  disapproved  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  or 
the  Secretary  of  War.  !Now,  after  that  appropriation  has  been  made 
here  come  in  a  lot  of  other  provisions — in  the  first  place,  that  $20,000 
may  be  expended  at  this  point,  $40,000  may  be  expended  at  that  point, 
tlOO,000  at  some  other  point.  In  the  last  river  and  harbor  act,  of 
July,  1896,  there  were  eight  or  nine  different  places  specified  where  cer- 
tain amounts  of  money  might  be  expended,  and  afterwards  was  added 
^*  within  the  discretion  of  the  commission."  But  the  fact  that  Congress 
had  mentioned  these  various  places  made  it  appear  to  the  people  inter- 
ested in  these  places  that  these  appropriations  were  made  direct  for 
those  places  and  must  be  expended  there,  and  therefore  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  from  all  sides  upon  the  commission  to  place  this  money 
in  these  places.  Well,  to  do  that  in  the  way  the  people  interested 
wanted  it  done  would  be  to  break  up  the  whole  business  of  systematic 
improvement  of  the  river,  and  in  fact  it  did  result  in  the  practical  dis- 
organization of  systematic  improvement.  !Now,  if  the  work  is  to  go  on 
in  that  way  I  don't  see  that  the  commission  can  accomplish  anything 
more  than  a  single  ofQcer  in  charge  of  the  river  could  do.  But  if  the 
commission  could  (as  was  probably  the  original  intention)  have  full  con- 
trol of  affairs  and  not  be  required  to  do  this  or  that  or  the  other  thing 
with  regard  to  the  points  at  which  expenditures  should  be  made  and 
W  they  should  be  made,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing,  because 
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a  commission,  even  if  it  doesn't  do  much  work,  carries  greater  weig'hi 
in  a  community  than  one  man.  For  instance,  people  interested  wani 
certain  work  done  here;  it  is  considered  by  the  commission  when  the^ 
make  their  allotment ;  they  conscientiously  go  over  all  these  demands 
and  see  where  the  work  should  be  done,  where  the  best  place  to  do  it 
is,  and  then,  when  they  have  given  their  decision,  that  ought  to  be  th< 
end  of  it,  and  the  work  ought  then  to  go  on. 

Q.  Then,  it  1  understand  you.  Colonel,  if  Congress  should  simply 
appropriate  a  lump  sum  of  money  for  the  improvement  of  the  Missouri 
Biver  from  point  to  point  and  leave  the  matter  entirely  to  the  cominis- 
sion,  you  think  it  might  be  well  to  continue  the  civil  members  on  the 
commission,  but  if  Congress  is  going  to  undertake  to  specify  where 
certain  parts  of  the  appropriation  shall  be  expended,  then  the  mattei 
can  be  handled  as  well  by  the  army  officers  as  by  the  whole  commission 
as  now  composed.  Is  that  your  answer! — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  wouitl  go 
further  than  that,  and  state  that  if  it  is  the  desire  of  Congress  that  work 
be  done  at  any  particular  points,  and  they  would  make  their  appropria^ 
tions  for  those  x)oints  definitely  and  not  deduct  them  from  the  general 
appropriation  made  for  the  general  improvement  of  the  river,  a  great 
deal  more  would  be  accomplished. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Gallinger: 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  Colonel,  that  when  this  commission  was  created 
it  was  announced  that  the  purpose  was  to  expend  a  large  amount  of 
money  upon  this  river  with  a  view  to  having  systematic  improvements 
made! — ^A.  I  think  that  was  the  intention. 

Q.  And  it  is  likewise  a  fact  that  of  recent  years  the  appropriations 
have,  been  very  largely  reduced  beyond  the  point  that  was  at  first 
contemplated! — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  1896  the  appropriation  was  cut  down 
to  $300,000. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Berry: 

Q.  Do  I  understand  then.  Colonel,  that  it  is  your  opinion  that  Con- 
gress should  not  speciiy  particular  points  unless  they  specify  definitely 
that  certain  amounts  shall  be  appropriated  for  those  points! — A.  Yes, 
sir;  and  not  take  the  amounts  out  of  the  general  appropriation. 

Q.  And  then  make  appropriation  for  general  improvements  out- 
side!— A.  Yes,  sir;  a  separate  appropriation. 

Q.  Would  those  remarks  apply  to  the  Lower  Mississippi  as  well  as 
to  the  Missouri! — A.  I  think  so. 
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Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson: 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Mississippi  Biver  Commission,  Colonel ! — 
A.  I  am. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  that  commission! — A.  Since 
January,  1894. 

Q.  Have  you  taken  occasion  to  study  the  matter  of  floods  on  the 
Mississippi  Biver! — A.  Yes,  sir;  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  About  what  proi)ortion  of  water  during  high  stages  comes  from 
the  Ohio  and  what  proportion  comes  from  the  combined  Mississippi 
and  Missouri  at  Cairo! — ^A.  I  would  say  that  when  the  flood  is  up  to  its 
maximum  at  Cairo  almost  the  entire  volume  of  water  comes  from  the 
Ohio  Biver.    I  can  show  you  by  a  diagram  here. 

Q.  How  did  the  flood  of  1897  compare  in  height  with  previous  floods! 
Was  it  higher  than  any  previous  flood  or  was  it  lower! — A.  In  some 
parts  of  the  river  it  was  considerably  higher. 
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Q.  I  mean  atOairo. — A.  At  Cairo  it  was  nearly  ap  to  tbe  maximam; 
not  qaite. 

Q.  What  flood  do  yoa  call  the  maximam  at  Cairo t — ^A.  The  flood  of 
1883, 1  think. 

Q.  The  1883  flood  was  the  highest  flood! — A.  It  was  the  highest  at 
Cairo. 

Q.  And  the  flood  of  189rwas  how  much  less! — A.  It  was  only  a  small 
fraction  of  a  foot  less. 

Q.  Now,  at  that  flood  stage  last  spring  what  proportion  of  the  water 
that  went  to  make  np  that  flood  at  Cairo  came  ih>m  the  Ohio  and  what 
proportion  from  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  Missouri  combined! — A.  It 
woold  take  some  computation  to  reply  to  that  question;  but  I  can  say, 
in  general  terms,  that  almost  the  entire  volume  of  that  flood  when  it 
was  at  its  maximum  at  Cairo  was  from  the  Ohio  Biver. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  time  it  reached  its  maximum! — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  can  give  you  the  day,  or  within  a  day  or  two  of  it.  It  was  about 
the  24th  of  March,  or  withip  a  day  or  two  of  that.  By  referring  to  the 
records  I  could  give  it  to  you  exactly. 

Q.  You  mean,  then,  by  your  last  answer,  Colonel,  that  the  Mississippi 
Biver  at  Cairo  was  at  that  time  in  its  normal  condition — that  it  was  not 
in  a  state  of  flood! — A.  You  could  hardly  call  it  in  a  state  of  flood  at 
that  time;  no,  sir.  I  mean  the  Mississippi  above  Cairo  not  affected 
by 'the  Ohio. 

Q.  At  about  its  average  normal  condition  for  that  season  of  the  year; 
that  is,  it  was  not  in  what  you  might  call  a  state  of  flood! — A.  Ko, 
sir;  it  was  not  in  a  state  of  flood. 

Q.  And  what  caused  the  flood  (and  by  that  I  mean  the  excess  of 
water  over  ordinary  conditions)  was  the  surplus  water  in  the  Ohio 
at  that  time! — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  great  rainfall  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio 
and  its  tributaries. 

Q.  Pending  that  flood  caused  by  the  Ohio,  didn't  a  flood  of  some 
kind  supervene  from  the  Mississippi! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  long  after  the  flood  was  rushing  in  from  the  Ohio  and 
was  at  its  highest  stage  was  it  when  the  flood  of  the  Mississippi  came 
in  f — A.  The  crest  of  the  flood  at  Cairo  was  about  the  24th  of  March. 
The  crest  of  the  flood  at  St.  Louis,  which  included  waters  from  the 
Upper  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri,  was  a  day  or  two  after  the  Ist  of 
May.    [Referring  to  a  diagram.] 

Q.  And  the  crest  of  the  flooa  at  Cairo  was  in  March! — A.  I  should 
modliy  that  by  saying  that  there  was  an  inferior  crest  at  St.  Louis  some 
time  before  that;  from  about  the  3d  to  about  the  11th  of  April  there 
was  an  inferior  crest,  and  then  the  water  subsided  a  little,  then  rose 
again  at  St.  Louis,  so  it  was  at  its  highest  about  the  first  week  in  May* 

(j.  That  was  how  long  after  the  flrst  crest  of  the  flood  at  Cairo  from 
the  Ohio! — A.  About  a  month. 

Q.  During  that  intervening  month  did  the  crest  of  the  flood  remain 
stationary  at  Cairo,  or  did  it  abate  any! — A.  It  abated.  By  the  time 
of  the  inferior  crest  at  St.  Louis  the  water  at  Cairo  had  subsided 
something  over  3  feet.  A  diagram  I  have  here  shows  the  amount  of 
water  that  passed  Cairo,  and  the  time;  also  the  amount  of  water  and 
the  time  of  its  passing  at  Paducah,  on  the  Ohio  River;  at  St.  Louis,  on 
the  Mississippi,  and  at  Grafton,  on  the  Mississippi,  just  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri,  and  which  shows  the  upper  Mississippi  alone, 
and  at  St.  Charles,  on  the  Missouri,  which  shows  the  Missouri  alone. 
A  casual  glance  at  this  diagram  will  show  you  the  difference  in  volume. 

Q.  Now,  that  shows  you  five  important  points,  doesn't  it!  It  shows 
the  crest  of  the  flood  on  the  Ohio  simply  at  Paducah! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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four  office  what  gauge  do  yon  call  flood  stage  at  St.  Loals; 
feet! — A.  Thirty  feet  would  be  a  good  flood  stage  at  St. 
lat  wouldn't  be  an  extraordinary  flood.     This  flood  didn't 
t,  except  when  at  its  highest  crest. 

hat  time  was  that? — A.  That  was  in  May.    It  was  up  there 
days. 

[,  that  was  after  the  flood  had  subsided  at  Cairo! — A.  Yes. 
at  that  time  had  gone  below  the  banks  at  Cairo.  But  you 
ad  part  of  this  St.  Louis  flood  before  that,  but  not  up  to  that 
ieight. 

n  had  it  attained  a  high  enough  stage  to  be  a  factor  in  the 
!— A.  About  the  2d  of  April. 

it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  month  of  the  flood  at 
tit  supervened! — A.  Yes;  and  it  reached  that  first  crest  at 
after  the  fall  from  the  crest  at  Cairo. 

r  long  did  the  flood  continue  at  St.  Louis  from  the  time  the 
It  got  to  be  at  a  flood  stage  until  it  dropped  off! — ^A.  It  con- 
lout  a  month ;  perhaps  two  or  three  days  more, 
really  it  continued  until  the  flood  subsided  at  Cairo  ! — A.  Well, 
Led  for  quite  a  time  after  the  flood  had  gotten  within  the  banks 

did  the  flood  stages  compare  at  St.  Charles  and  Grrafton  on 
ssippi! — A.  They  were  comparable  with  the  St.  Louis  flood, 
h  of  them! — A.  Yes;  you  might  say  that  in  general  terms, 
they  kept  on,  side  by  side? — A.  Just  about  the  same  dates, 
n,  to  summarize  the  flood  at  Cairo,  you  would  say  it  was  caused 
t  instance  almost  entirely  by  the  Ohio  liiver! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
t  that  it  was  prolonged  by  the  floods  of  the  Mississippi  and 
combined! — A.  Well,  I  would  put  it  in  this  way:  It  was  pro- 
»y  the  flood  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  but  its  maximum 
ras  not  caused  by  those  rivers. 

e  maximum  height  was  attained  before  the  floods  from  those 
supervened! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

id  all  they  did  was  to  prolong  it! — A.  To  lessen  the  rate  of 
ice  of  the  flood. 

I  \  prolong  it! — A.  Yes.    I  would  say  the  gist  of  the  whole  thing 
fit  here  in  this  little  table  that  I  have  put  at  the  foot  of  this 
Int. 
less  produced  to  the  committee  the  following  blue  print,  marked 

That  conclusion  do  you  come  to  in  regard  to  the  flood  of  lavSt 
from  the  data  shown  on  Exhibit  I! — A.  Our  computation  shows 
e  quantity  of  water  that  passed  Cairo  during  the  days  the  river 
ove  its  banks  would  fill  a  lake  8,022^  miles  in  area  10  feet  deep; 
^  water  that  passed  Cairo,  but  the  water  that  passed  above  the 
)f  the  river.  The  conclusion  I  come  to  from  that  is  that  it  would 
lolutely  impossible  to  impound  that  water  in  any  reservoir  it 
be  practicable  to  build. 

re  there  any  points  on  the  Ohio  Eiver  or  its  chief  tributaries 
e  Cumberland,  the  Tennessee,  the  Allegheny,  or  the  Muskingum) 
.  you  could  find  good  holding  grounds  where  reservoirs  could  be 
^rge  enough  to  have  a  material  effect  in  diminishing  the  floods  of 
nio  at  high  water! — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not;  that  is  to  diminish 
Hoods  sufficiently  to  make  levees  unnecessary  on  the  lower 
ksippi. 
•And  that  could  be  built  within  reasonable  bounds  of  expense! — 
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A.  I  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  an  area  large  enough  and  with 
a  sufficient  depth  to  impound  enough  water  to  make  a  very  great  dif- 
ference in  the  flood  level  at  Cairo  to  bring  it  below  the  top  of  the  natural 
banks. 

Q.  Your  opinion  is,  then,  that  the  Mississippi  Biver  could  not  be 
materially  relieved  firom  the  floods  of  the  Ohio  by  reservoirs  constructed 
on  the  Ohio  or  its  tributaries! — ^A.  I  think  not,  by  any  reservoirs  that 
would  be  practicable,  and  at  anjrthing  like  a  reasonable  cost. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  proceed  down  below  Cairo,  the  next  factor  that 
supervenes  is  the  St.  Francis  River,  isn't  it! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  state  how  far  it  is  from  Cairo  to  the  point  where  the  waters 
of  the  St.  Francis  River  debouch  into  the  Mississippi.  Doesn't  it  go 
into  the  Mississippi  River  in  the  shape  of  a  delta,  or  does  it  go  in  a 
well-defined  channel! — A.  It  goes  in  a  pretty  well  defined  channel. 
That  comes  in  just  above  Helena. 

Q.  It  flows  parallel  with  the  Mississippi  for  quite  a  distance,  doesn't 
it! — A.  Nearly  so,  yes. 

Q.  With  no  high  intervening  bluffs! — A.  No  very  high  land  at  the 
lower  end. 

Q.  So  that  at  high  water,  when  it  overflows,  the  water  goes  into  the 
Mississippi  away  above  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Francis,  doesn't  it! — A. 
There  is  high  land  intervening  on  the  upper  part  of  the  reach,  from 
Cairo  down  to  New  Madrid.  Below  that  the  land  is  low  and  subject 
to  overflow. 

Q.  So  that  at  high  water  the  St.  Francis  pours  over  into  the  Missis- 
sippi, or  into  the  Mississippi  bottoms! — A.  Well,  that  depends.  There 
are  conditions  under  which  the  water  can  come  out  of  the  St.  Francis, 
over  the  lowlands,  into  the  Mississippi;  but  that  would  not  be  at  the 
crest  of  the  flood  in  the  Mississippi.  At  the  crest  of  the  flood  the 
Mississippi  would  be  higher  than  the  water  in  the  St.  Francis. 

Q.  You  don't  understand  me,  I  think. 

Mr.  Bebby.  On  the  upper  part  the  Mississippi  runs  into  the  St 
Francis,  rather  than  the  St.  Francis  into  the  Mississippi.  I  mean,  where 
there  is  a  break  above,  the  Mississippi  River  water  runs  into  the  St 
Francis  basin. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  if  the  Mississippi  breaks  through  its  levees.  But 
what  I,  am  driving  at  now  is,  assuming  that  the  Mississippi  doesn't 
break  over  or  through  the  levees,  and  that  the  St.  Francis  is  at  a  flood 
stage,  isn't  there  a  considerable  distance  along  the  St.  Francis  River 
where  the  land  between  the  two  rivers  is  so  low  that  the  St  Francis 
would  overflow  and  flood  the  Mississippi  bottoms  above  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Francis  t 

The  Witness.  The  Mississippi  sometimes  backs  up  into  the  St 
Francis  and  overflows  the  bottoms  there,  but  the  volume  of  the  St 
Francis  River  is  not  very  large  and  it  does  not  of  itself  add  a  great 
deal  of  water  to  the  Mississippi  River  floods. 

Q.  Was  there  a  flood  in  the  St.  Francis  River  last  spring?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  that  cut  any  figure  in  the  flood  below  Cairo! — A.  Very 
little,  except  by  the  water  that  was  added  to  the  St.  Francis  by  tbe 
bre-aks  above  in  the  Mississippi  levees. 

Q.  Oh,  the  Mississippi  broke  its  levees  and  went  into  the  St.  Francis 
between  Cairo  and  New  Madrid? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  water  went  in 
there  and  down  below  there. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  from  Cairo  to  New  Madrid! — A.  About 
70  miles. 
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Q.  Was  the  White  River  in  a  state  of  flood  last  spring! — A.  Not  a 
very  large  flood. 

Q.  And  the  flood  of  that  river  didn't  cot  any  flguref — A.  Well,  it 
cat  some  figure.    Of  course  it  added  some  water. 

Q.  How  did  the  stages  of  water  compare  at  the  mouth  of  the  St 
Francis,  or  right  below  that  and  the  mouth  of  the  White  Biver,  with 
the  stage  at  Cairo — ^was  it  higher  or  lower? — A.  I  think  the  range  from 
low  water  to  flood  level  was  a  little  lower  than  it  was  at  Oairo. 

Q.  Then,  whatever  flood  there  was  in  the  St.  Francis  Biver  last  spring 
haddomaterisd  effect  upon  the  flood  in  theMississippif — ^A.  I  don't 
know  that  I  would  put  it  quite  as  strong  as  that.  Well,  I  don't  know 
but  that  would  be  about  right,  too — to  say  that  it  didn't  have  any  mate- 
rial bearing  on  the  height  of  the  flood. 

Q.  Either  upon  the  height  or  duration  of  the  flood! — A.  Well,  it  had 
a  bearing  on  the  duration  of  the  flood,  from  the  fact  that  the  flood  of 
the  Mississippi  went  into  the  St.  Francis.  Water  from  its  own  water- 
shed wouldn't  have  any  very  great  efliect,  but  the  water  that  went  into 
it  from  the  Mississippi  did. 

Q.  But  whatever  bearing  it  had  was  to  relieve  the  Mississippi  par- 
tially, wasn't  it — ^for  a  certain  reach  of  the  river! — A.  Up  near  Oairo! 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes;  it  would  relieve  it  a  little  there. 

Q.  It  would  naturally  relieve  it  some  between  the  place  where  it 
went  out  and  where  it  went  in  again! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  the  next  tributary  down  the  Mississippi  is  the  White  Biver, 
isn't  it! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  White  and  the  Arkansas  rivers  come  in  so  close  together 
that  it  would  be  the  combined  streams  that  would  affect  the  Mississippi, 
if  at  all!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  the  White  and  Arkansas  rivers  in  a  state  of  flood  last 
spring! — A.  They  were  in  a  state  of  flood,  but  not  excessive  flood, 

Q.  Did  the  waters  from  those  rivers  have  any  material  bearing  upon 
the  flood  of  the  Mississippi  Biver! — A.  The  water  from  those  rivers 
does  have  a  bearing,  of  course. 

Q.  I  mean,  did  it  last  spring  either  tend  to  increase  the  high  water 
or  to  prolong  the  flood! — ^A.  Of  course  they  added  that  much  to  the 
flood  conditions  down  below. 

Q.  Have  you  any  statistics  or  figures  that  would  show  us  what  fig- 
ure, if  any,  the  flood  in  the  combined  river  cut  last  spring,  and  what 
bearing  it  had  upon  the  flood  in  the  Mississippi  Biver! — A.  Yes;  the 
gauge  readings  of  the  Mississippi  Biver  and  tributaries  show  that. 
They  show  the  heights  of  the  floods  in  the  tributaries. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  as  to  when  the  floods  from  the  White 
and  Arkansas  rivers  supervened!  Did  they  come  in  at  the  same  time 
as  the  flood  from  the  Ohio! — A.  The  exact  time  of  their  maximum  flood 
I  do  not  remember.  That  could  be  gotten  from  the  records.  But,  of 
course,  at  that  season  of  the  year  those  rivers  are  always  what  you 
might  call  in  a  state  of  flood;  they  are  high.  In  some  years  they  are 
very  much  higher  than  in  other  years  at  the  time  the  Mississippi  flood 
is  passing. 

Q.  Have  you  any  data  which  would  go  to  show  how  much  the  floods 
in  the  St.  Francis  and  in  the  White  and  Arkansas  combined  added  to 
the  flood  of  the  Mississippi  (and  by  that  I  mean  the  excess  of  water 
over  normal  conditions)! — A.  The  computation  of  discharge,  do  you 
mean! 

Q.  Yes.  Can  you  make  a  comparison  similar  to  the  one  you  made  a 
short  time  ago  in  regard  to  the  water  at  Cairo,  when  you  spoke  of  the 
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size  of  the  lake  that  would  be  formed t — A.  I  don't  think  any  compu- 
tation of  that  has  been  made,  though  I  think  it  is  very  probable  the 
secretary  of  the  commission  could  give  you  from  the  records  about 
what  the  computation  of  discharge  would  be  for  those  rivers  at  the 
stages  that  existed  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  flood. 

Q.  Could  you  furnish  us  a  statement  showing  the  condition  of  the 
floods  in  these  rivers  (the  tributary  streams)  during  the  continuance  of 
the  flood  at»Cairo  (that  continued  about  sixty  days,  you  know);  how 
they  compared  with  normal  conditions  and  how  long  they  continued  f 
What  I  want  to  flud  out  is  what  bearing,  if  any,  the  floods  of  those 
rivers  had  upon  the  Mississippi! — A.  I  understand  your  object,  and  I 
would  say  that  I  haven't  any  records  here,  but  that  what  you  desire 
could  be  given  to  you  very  fully,  for  all  of  the  rivers,  from  the  office  of 
the  secretary  of  the  commission. 

Q.  Very  well.  Will  you  get  him  to  supply  us  with  that,  Colonel! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Witness  submitted  (on  the  point  last  referred  to)  the  following  state- 
ment, marked  Exhibit  J : 

Exhibit  J. 

WHITE  RIVER.  | 

Ganffe  at  Clarendon,  Ark.,  134  miles  above  month : 

Highest  stage  recorded  since  1871 — March,  1890 36.6 

Stage  when  crest  of  Mississippi  flood  pa«sed  month  of  White  River,  March 

29,1897 31.8 

Average  stage  of  Clarendon  gange  for  10  days  preceding  March  29, 1897 ...  30. 2 
Average  stage  of  Clarendon  gauge  for  32  days  succeeding  March  29, 1897  ..  31.  .3 

ARKANSAS  RIVER. 

Gauge  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  176  miles  above  mouth : 

Highest  stage  recorded  since  1871— May,  1892 31. 2 

Stage  when  crest  of  Mississippi  flood  passed  mouth  of  White  River,  March 

29,1897 13.0 

Average  stage  of  Little  Rock  gauge  for  10  days  preceding  March  29, 1897 . .  19.  S 
Average  stage  of  Little  Rock  ^auge  for  32  days  succeeding  March  29, 1897. .  12. 1 

ST.   FRANCIS  RIVER. 

(Gauche  at  railroad  bridge,  194  miles  above  month.) 

The  stage  at  this  gauge,  the  only  one  maintained  on  the  river,  was  entirely  con- 
trolled by  the  Mississippi  River  during  the  flood  of  1897,  and  no  comparison  ii 
possible.    The  stage  in  the  upper  St.  Frauds  is  known  to  have  been  not  a  high  one. 

Q.  The  next  great  basin  is  the  Yazoo  Basin,  isn't  it! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  river! — A.  That  is  on  the  Missis- 
sippi side. 

Q.  Does  that  perceptibly  increase  the  floods  of  the  Mississippi?— A- 
The  discharge  of  that  river  alone,  without  the  overflow  from  the  Missi.s- 
sippi,  doesn't  have  any  very  great  ettect  on  the  floods. 

Q.  Now,  as  I  understand  it,  between  Cairo  and  Vicksburg  there  are 
what  you  might  call  three  river  basins  or  bottoms  (I  am  speaking  now 
of  the  river  as  it  would  have  been  without  the  construction  of  the 
levees),  the  St.  Francis  Eiver  Basin,  the  White  and  Arkansas  Basiu, 
and  the  Yazoo  Basin? — A.  Yes,  sir,  and  part  of  the  Tensas  Basin. 

Q.  Kecent  levee  work  has  been  all  in  the  direction  of  closing  these 
basins,  has  it  not — closing  up  the  fronts  of  the  basins? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  basins,  in  their  natural  conditions,  afforded  great  natural 
holding  grounds  for  surplus  water  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver  at  higb 
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water,  did  they  not? — A.  They  did  in  one  sense.  They  absorbed  a 
good  deal  of  the  overflow  water,  but  they  gave  it  out  again  into  the 
Mississippi  lower  down. 

Q.  I  know;  but  for  the  time  being  the  water  naturally  flowing  out 
and  spreading,  as  it  would,  over  these  basins  diminished  the  water  in 
the  river  and  naturally  relieved  the  Mississippi  for  a  great  deal  below  ! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  as  I  understand  it,  the  recent  levee  work  has  been  all  in  the 
direction  of  closing  those  basins,  without  regard  to  the  breaks  or 
crevasses  that  occurred  last  sprfng! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  work  on  the  Yazoo  Basin  has  been  completed,  practically; 
that  has  been  closed,  hasn't  it?  I  mean  aside  from  the  crevasses  that 
have  occurred. — A.  Yes,  that  is  entirely  closed,  except  for  a  short  dis- 
tance at  the  foot. 

Q.  And  so  with  the  White  River  Basin  1 — A.  The  White  River  Basin 
is  Dot  entirely  closed;  a  great  deal  of  it  is. 

Q.  And  the  basin  of  the  St.  Francis  River  hasn't  been  closed  alto- 
gether!— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  has  been  partially  closed? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  how  big  these  natural  basins  or  holding 
grounds  were  at  these  points  before  they  were  fenced  out  by  the  levees  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  matter  of  record. 

Q.  Would  you  give  us  those  figures? — A.  The  areas  of  the  difierent 
basins? 

Q.  What  would  have  been  the  natural  flood  basin  or  natural  holding 
ground  of  the  St.  Francis  River  Basin?  What  would  that  have  con- 
tained for  the  time  being  if  it  hadn't  been  penned  out  by  levees,  and 
the  same  as  to  the  White  and  Arkansas  Basin,  and  the  same  as  to 
the  Yazoo  Basin?  In  other  words,  how  big  an  area  has  been  fenced 
out  by  the  levees? — ^A.  We  have  that. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  those  figures,  so  they  may  be  inserted  in  the 
record? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Complying  with  the  last  question,  witness  submitted  the  following 
statement,  marked  Exhibit  K : 

Exhibit  K. 

Arects  of  MissUHppi  River  basins. 

Square  miles. 

St.  Francis 6,706 

Yazoo 6,648 

White  River 956 

Tenaaa 5,370 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  inclosure  of  these  basins  I  have  spoken  of 
by  levees  (fencing  them  out,  you  might  say)  has  tended  to  aggravate 
and  increase  the  floods  ot  the  Mississippi  Eiver  at  and  below  those 
points! — ^A.  It  has  unquestionably  raised  the  flood  level;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  prolonged  it! — A.  I  wouldn't  say  that  it  has  prolonged  the 
flood. 

Q.  At  high  stage,  I  mean. — A.  Of  course  the  height  of  the  floods 
has  been  increased,  but  the  velocity  of  the  water  in  the  leveed  part  of 
the  river  is  very  much  greater  than  it  is  where  it  overflows  land ;  there- 
fore the  total  volume  of  water  jjasses  more  rapidly. 

Q.  Well,  what  I  mean  is  this :  Take  the  great  volume  of  water  that 
comes  down  during  the  floods.  Instead  of  the  river  having  all  those 
basins  for  the  water  to  go  into,  as  it  used  to  have  at  high  water,  it  is 
confined  to  a  narrower  channel.     Hasn't  that  had  the  effect  of  materia 
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ally  aggravating  the  height  of  the  floods? — ^A.  It  has  considera 
increased  the  height;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  another  basin  below  the  Yazoo,  isn't  there! — A.  1 
sir;  there  are  a  number  of  basins  below.    There  is  the  Tensas  Basi 

Q.  That  is  not  entirely  fenced  ofl",  is  itf — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  all  excej 
small  portion  at  the  very  lower  end  of  it. 

Q.  Where  does  that  go  into  the  Mississippi — near  the  month  of 
Red  River? — A.  The  Red  River  is  the  foot  of  the  Tensas  Basin. 

Q.  And  except  down  at  the  lower  end  there  of  the  Tensas  Ba 
that  has  been  fenced  off? — A.  Entirely  leveed,  from  the  Arkau 
River  down  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  month  of  the  Red. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  wise  to  entirely  close  up  the  balance  of  tl 
basins — the  St.  Francis  Basin,  for  instance,  and  the  White?  I  uih 
stand  there  is  a  lot  of  that  that  is  not  closed.  Is  that  correct  ? — A.  1 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  wise  to  entirely  close  this  up  until  the  le^ 
are  raised  or  made  high  enough! — A.  I  do  not.  1  think  the  lex 
below  should  be  raised  high  enough  to  take  the  maximum  flood  be 
any  further  closure  of  the  upper  basin  is  undertaken. 

Q.  That  opinion,  then,  amounts  to  an  absolute  demonstration  of 
fact  that  the  closure  of  these  basins  has  aggravated  and  increased 
floods! — A.  There  is  nb  question  about  its  increasing  the  flood  heig 
Our  gauge  records  show  that  when  a  basin  is  closed  the  floods 
higher  in  some  parts  of  the  river.    That  we  expect  and  count  upou 

Q.  Kow,  coming  back  to  the  reservoir  plan  that  has  been  discusi 
and  about  which  we  are  directed  to  inquire,  if  relief  could  have  b 
given  to  the  Mississippi  liiver  by  means  of  reservoirs,  would  not 
most  practical  places  have  been  in  such  a  basin,  for  instance,  as  the 
Francis  River  Basin,  where  there  is  a  large  area  for  a  holding  groa 
Wouldn't  that  have  been  the  point  to  have  used  a  reservoir  system  v 
effect,  if  anywhere? — A.  Those  basins  would  be  the  only  possible  bas 
in  my  opinion,  that  could  be  used  for  the  Lower  Mississippi  River, 
to  use  them  for  such  purposes  would  destroy  them  for  any  other  ] 
pose,  and  the  cost  would  be  excessive. 

Q.  On  the  reservoir  idea? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Gallingeb: 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask,  at  that  point,  whether  the  construction  of 
extensive  reservoir  at  the  point  named  would  not  necessarily  overl 
a  large  area  of  valuable  land? — A.  Yes,  sir;  undoubtedly. 

Q.  And  thus  become  a  great  charge  to  the  Government? — A.  It  wc 
overflow  a  very  large  tract  of  arable  land.  In  some  of  those  basin 
some  of  the  floods  the  overflow  would  last  for  such  a  length  of  time  t 
it  would  be  impracticable  to  put  in  crops  after  the  passage  of  the  flo 
but  that  is  not  always  the  case  now,  with  their  outlets  open. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson  : 

Q.  Going  down  the  Mississippi  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tensas  Ba; 
are  there  any  basins  that  have  been  fenced  in  by  levees? — A.  From 
Red  River  down,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  with  some  small  exceptic 
the  levees  are  continuous;  down  to  Baton  Rouge  on  the  left  bank 
bluffs  are  near  the  river  and  there  are  no  levees. 

Q.  There  is  some  high  land  on  the  east  side  for  a  section. — A.  J 
there  are  some  comparatively  small  areas  in  there  thatarenot  leveed ; 
from  Baton  Rouge  down  on  the  left  bank  it  is  all  leveed,  and  from 
Red  River  down  on  the  right  bank  it  is  all  leveed  nearly  to  the  Hetv 
the  Passes;  and  the  levees  on  that  part  of  the  river  generally  are  v 
close  to  the  river  bank. 
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Q.  Where  did  the  principal  crevasses  occur  in  the  river  below  Cairo 
in  this  last  flood! — A.  There  were  quite  a  number  of  ci^vasses. 

Q.  Give  it  by  fronts  or  basins;  give  us  a  statement  of  where  the  differ- 
eDt  crevasses  occurred? — A.  There  were  in  the  St.  Francis  front  thir- 
teen crevasses,  having  an  aggregate  length  of  about  2^  miles,  which  was 
about  2  per  cent  of  the  constructed  line  of  levee. 

Q.  Well,  which  one  of  those  thirteen  was  the  most  serious  crevasse  ? — 
A.  Just  below  Oaruthersville,  I  think. 

Q.  From  what  causes  did  those  crevasses  occur  f  What  defects  were 
there  in  the  levees? — ^A.  Insuflacient  height. 

Q,  Those  crevasses  or  breaks  in  the  levees  occurred  because  they  were 
not  high  enough? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  every  case? — A.  I  think  in  every  case  along  that  front,  if  I 
remember  right. 

Q.  How  much  did  they  lack  of  having  sufficient  height? — A.  I  would 
have  to  go  to  the  records  for  that,  but  I  think  they  lacked  in  some 
places  3  or  4  feet. 

Q.  What  I  mean  is  this:  How  much  would  the  levees  have  to  be 
raised  in  front  of  the  St.  Francis  Basin  to  make  them  a  safeguard 
against  floods  like  those  of  last  spring?  If  you  had  the  job  to  build  a 
levee  there  that  would  protect  against  floods  like  that,  how  much  higher 
would  you  build  it? — ^A.  The  levees  were  of  varying  heights,  some  parts 
were  higher  than  others.  The  commission  has  made  an  effort  to  have 
computed  what  height  the  levees  would  have  to  be  brought  to  to  make 
the  whole  line  safe  from  Cairo  to  the  Gulf.  That  was  in  a  report  of  the 
committee  on  levees  (I  was  a  member  of  that  committee)  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  commission. 

Q.  Well,  to  summarize.  Colonel,  for  the  purposes  of  the  record,  these 
breaches  or  crevasses  occurred  because  the  levees  were  of  insufficient 
height? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  order  to  make  those  levees  a  protiection  to  the  St.  Francis 
Eiver  basin  there  would  have  to  be  a  general  increase  in  height  along 
the  whole  levee? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Varying  at  different  points? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  the  whole  levee  would  have  to  be  reconstructed,  rebuilt,  or 
mcreased? — A.  Increased  in  height. 

Q.  Going  down,  the  next  front  in  order  would  be  the  White  Eiver 
front — ^A.  The  next  we  take  here  is  the  Upper  Yazoo.  That  commences 
at  Memphis,  on  the  Mississippi  side. 

Q.  Howfar  down  does  that  basin  extend? — A.  It  goes  down  to  about 
BoUvar  County,  I  think.  The  Upper  Yazoo  levee  district  is  about  124 
miles  along  the  river  from  Memphis  down. 

Q.  In  that  levee  district  how  many  crevasses  or  breaks  were  there 
in  the  levee? — ^A.  There  was  but  one  break  in  that  line. 

Q.  And  what  was  that  from?  Insufficient  height,  or  some  other  defect 
in  the  levee? — A.  Insufficient  height.  I  am  not  certain  whether  the 
water  there  actually  went  over  the  levee  or  whether  the  levee  sloughed 
on  account  of  the  water  being  right  up  at  the  top,  you  know. 

Q.  The  water  need  not  entirely  wash  over  it  in  order  to  damage  it, 
bat  can  come  so  near  the  top  that  it  destroys  it,  so  it  is  about  the 
8ame? — A.  Yes.    Insufficient  height  or  size  of  levee;  that  is  it. 

Q.  Insufficient  height  or  size,  one  of  those  eauses.  Which  comes 
next,  the  White  Eiver  Basin  or  the  Lower  Yazoo? — A.  The  next  is  the 
White  River. 

Q.  What  is  the  length  of  that  basin? — ^A.  That  basin  has  practically 
64  miles  of  levee. 
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Q.  And  how  many  crevasses  or  breaks  were  tbere  there! — A.  The 
were  fourteen  in  that  line. 

Q.  And  from  what  causes  did  they  arise,  aside  from  the  high  water?- 
A,  Insufficient  size  of  levees. 

Q.  Insufficient  height! — A.  Generally  insufficient  height;  yes. 

Q.  I  would  like  you  to  distinguish  between  a  levee  too  weak  becau 
of  not  being  thick  enough A.  Not  wide  enough  base! 

Q.  Yes;  and  a  levee  that  simply  lacks  in  height. — A.  In  one  case 
is  overtopped,  and  in  the  other  case  the  rear  of  the  levee  sloughs  aws 
from  being  saturated  with  water. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  these  crevasses  here — what  did  they  arise  ftt)m! — . 
In  this  White  Eiver  Basin  I  think  almost  all  from  insufficient  heigl 
The  record  here  says  '*  there  were  14  breaks  in  this  line  during  tl 
ilood,  being  equal  to  about  3  miles.  This  line  of  levee  was  not  i 
to  the  same  grade  as  the  levees  of  the  Lower  Yazoo  district  on  tl 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  nor  were  they  in  as  good  condition  to  wit 
stand  the  flood."  So  they  were  low  as  compared  with  the  levees  i 
the  other  side  of  the  river. 

Q.  Too  low! — A.  Yes;  too  low. 

Q.  That  was  their  great  defect! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  the  possible  exception,  then,  of  this  crevasse  on  the  Upp 
Yazoo  Basin,  all  the  others  resulted  from  insufficient  height! — A.  Ye 
and  I  am  not  positive  about  that  one.    I  could  find  that  from  the  recorc 

Q.  That  would  have  been  from  one  of  the  two  causes — too  weak 
too  low! — A.  Yes;  you  may  say  with  regard  to  all  of  these  that  it  w 
from  insufficient  size  of  the  levee,  either  in  the  height  or  in  the  cro 
section. 

Q.  How  as  to  the  Lower  Yazoo  Basin;  how  long  is  that! — ^A.  T 
levee  lines  in  this  district  are  186  miles.  Five  crevasses  took  place 
this  district;  one  of  them  was  due  to  a  heavy  windstorm  which  caus< 
giving  way  by  wave  action,  and,  as  far  as  known,  the  other  breaks  we 
due  to  sloughs  or  defects  in  the  body  of  the  levee. 

Q.  Weak  levees! — ^A.  Yes.   The  water  didn't  go  over  those,  but — 

Q.  They  were  high  enough,  but  there  were  other  defects! — A.  Th 
were  not  high  enough,  but  they  were  so  high  that  the  water  didn't  g 
over  them.  They  ought  to  have  been  higher,  but  still  they  were  hij 
enough  so  the  water  didn't  get  over  them. 

Q.  They  gave  way  because  of  other  weaknesses! — A.  Yes. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Bebby: 
Q.  Colonel,  about  what  is  the  proper  width  for  the  base  of  a  levc 
and  the  proper  height  of  a  levee,  along  the  Lower  Mississippi !  I  audi 
stand  it  varies  with  different  localities,  but  I  want  to  know  in  a  genei 
way ;  what  is  the  general  width  at  the  bottom  and  how  does  it  slope  i 
to  the  top,  and  how  high  does  it  go! — A.  The  manner  of  the  constrc 
tion  of  levees  varies  in  different  localities,  not  only  on  account  of  c 
cumstances  requiring  varying  heights,  but  on  account  of  the  vario 
soils  of  which  they  are  composed  and  the  ground  on  which  a  levee 
built.  Where  there  is  a  good  soil,  at  a  moderate  height,  a  good  lev 
would  be  8  feet  wide  on  top  (the  crown),  with  front  and  rear  slopes  oi 
on  3 ;  that  is,  for  every  vertical  foot  you  would  go  out  3  feet  ho: 
zontally.  The  width  of  the  base  would  be  for  an  ordinary  levee 
mean  by  that  a  levee  not  of  very  great  height,  in  good  soil)  six  tizn 
the  height  plus  the  width  of  the  crown.  The  width  of  the  crowix 
usually  about  8  feet. 

i  i  Q.  I  want  to  get  at  it,  Colonel,  so  an  ordinary  man  can  understa.i 

it,  and  so  I  could  explain  it  to  him  in  Congress  if  he  should  ask  me  lie 
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vide  a  proper  levee  should  be  at  the  base,  and  what  should  be  the 
)roper  height,  and  what  should  be  the  width  on  top. — ^A.  For  an  ordi- 
lary  levee,  on  good  ground,  the  height  of  the  levee  should  be  at  least 
!  feet  above  the  extreme  height  to  which  the  flood  is  expected  to  attain. 
fou  must  have  at  least  2  feet  for  safety.  Then  the  width  of  the 
Mise  should  be  at  least  six  times  the  height  of  the  levee  plus  the  width 
>f  the  crown. 

Q.  Well,  that  still  doesn't  answer  what  I  want  to  know  so  I  could 
ell  a  man  if  he  asked  me  how  a  levee  should  be  constructed.  Take  a 
evee  in  the  Upper  Yazoo  district,  the  one  that  broke  there.  To  make 
m  eflScient  levee  there,  one  that  would  keep  the  water  out,  how  broad 
iboald  it  be  at  the  bottom! 

Mr.  Nelson.  At  that  particular  point. 

A.  Well,  that  would  vary  with  the  height. 

Q.  Well,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  how  high  it  should  be  afterwards, 
[want  to  know  how  broad  and  how  high  it  should  be,  and  how  wide  on 
»p.— A.  The  height  of  the  levee  depends  on  how  high  the  bank  is.  If 
3ie  flood  goes  over  the  bank  5, 10,  or  15  feet,  the  levee  has  to  be  that 
nnch  higher  than  the  bank. 

Q.  Well,  I  mean  from  the  place  you  start  to  build  it  on  the  ground, 
whether  it  is  on  a  bluff  or  any  other  place;  how  high  are  the  highest  of 
ihosef — ^A.  I  think  some  of  those  levees  are  as  much  as  30  feet  high. 

Q.  Now,  take  a  30-foot  levee,  what  would  be  the  width  of  it  at  the 
Attorn?— A.  The  width  at  the  bottom  of  a  30  foot  levee  would  be  prob- 
Aly  over  200  feet,  because  when  levees  are  as  high  as  that  they  are 
Moally  built  with  a  banquette  behind  them — that  is,  a  reinforcement  to 
^e  base.    A  30-foot  levee  would  be  over  200  feet  in  width  at  the  base. 

Q.  And  how  wide  on  top? — A.  A  levee  of  that  height  would  be  made 
probably  15  feet  wide  on  top. 

Q.  But  that  is  an  unusual  height  for  a  levee? — A.  An  unusual  height 
for  a  levee. 

Q.  What  is  the  usual  height? — A.  They  vary  all  the  way  from  2  or 
)  feet  to  a  maximum  of,  say,  30  feet.  I  suppose  the  average  height  of 
tevees,  taking  them  all  together,  would  probably  be  somewhere  between 
5  and  10  feet. 

Q.  And  of  a  10-foot  levee  the  width  would  be  what? — A.  The  width 
would  be  68  feet  at  the  bottom;  6  times  the  height  plus  8  feet,  width  of 
Brown. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Gallingeb: 
.  Q.  In  your  opinion,  are  the  levee  improvements  on  the  Lower  Missis- 
sippi necessary  to  the  interests  of  commerce? — A.  In  some  respects 
they  are,  and  in  others  they  are  not  absolutely  necessary. 

Q.  Supi>o8e  the  entire  levee  system  should  be  destroyed,  wouldn't  the 
*^wer  Mississippi  River  still  be  navigable? — A.  Yes,  sirj  it  would  be 
Navigable  except  at  very  low  stages  at  some  points,  just  as  it  is  not 
^a-vigable  now. 

Q.  Then  the  levee  system  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  navigation  of 
^lie  river? — A.  I  don't  think  it  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  improving 
^t-  1  think  it  has  some  effect.  I  think  the  effect  of  the  levees  is  to  a 
^rtain  extent  to  confine  the  water  to  the  usual  waterway  of  the  river, 
^}^d  in  that  way  it  has  some  scouring  effect  upon  the  bottom  of  the 
fiver;  and  while  it  has  that  effect  it  also  has  a  scouring  effect  on  the 
sides  of  the  banks.  And  the  leveeing  of  the  river  contributes  to  a 
certain  extent  to  the  maintaining  of  the  channels,  but  I  think  that 
effect  is  largely  counteracted  by  the  river  wandering  around  in  its  bed, 
attacking  its  banks,  tearing  them  down  and  piling  them  up  in  the  river, 
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SO  that  much  of  the  great  trouble  in  the  navigation  of  the  river  is  1 
material  that  is  brought  into  it  largely  from  its  own  banks. 

Q.  The  scouring  effect  upon  the  banks  is  detrimental,  is  it  not, 
navigation? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  caving  or  cutting  out  of  the  bankj 
detrimental.    ' 

Q.  Have  you  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  matter  to  be  willing 
express  an  opinion  concerning  the  scheme  advocated  by  some  to  n 
edy  the  flood  conditions  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  Kiver  by  theso-cal 
outlet  system  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  given  that  matter  consideration 

Q.  And  what  is  your  opinion  on  that  point! — A.  That  it  is  utte 
futile. 

Q.  Would  an  artificial  outlet  soon  be  clogged,  necessarily,  by 
silt  that  would  be  carried  into  it? — A.  It  would  very  soon  deterior 
the  river  below  the  outlet  by  the  deposit  of  sediment.    The  artific 
outlet  itself  would  deteriorate,  too,  as  is  shown  at  the  passes  at 
mouth  of  the  river. 

Q.  And  wouldn't  there  be  great  danger  (taking,  for  instance, 
point  above  New  Orleans  that  has  been  talked  about,  where  the  oal 
could  be  made  to  pass  through  Lakes  Borgne  and  JPontchartrain] 
diverting  the  channel  so  as  to  destroy  the  natural  bed  of  the  ri 
entirely  or  to  deteriorate  it  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  practics 
useless? — ^A.  It  would  deteriorate  it,  undoubtedly.  That  effect  1 
been  shown  beyond  any  question  by  surveys  made  below  crevasse 
Where  there  have  been  crevasses  there  has  been  shown  to  be  dei>of 
in  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  when  those  crevasses  have  been  closed 
those  deposits  have  been  swept  away.  It  is  an  effect  produced  by  i 
lowering  of  the  velocity  due  to  the  drawing  oft*  of  water  at  an  out 
If  you  lower  the  velocity  there  will  unquestionably  (without  any  doi 
whatever)  be  a  deposit  below  the  point  where  you  lower  the  veloci 

Q.  Then  in  your  opinion,  Colonel,  an  attempt  to  remedy  the  flood,  c 
ditions  in  that  way  would  not  only  be  futile,  but  in  a  sense  disastn 
to  the  river  itself? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  opinion. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Bebby  : 

Q.  Colonel  (if  I  understood  your  answer  to  Senator  Nelson),  th 
levees  tend  to  keep  the  river  in  its  natural  channel  in  a  way  that  wo 
not  occur  if  the  levees  were  entitely  destroyed  ? — A.  They  keep  the  fl 
of  water  in  the  natural  waterway  to  a  great  extent — that  is,  they  prev 
the  water  from  going  broadcast  over  the  country,  and  in  that  way  tl 
produce  a  scouring  effect  in  the  bed  of  the  river  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  with  a  properly  constructed  levee  system 
water  could  be  confined  and  controlled  in  the  Lower  Mississippi  Eiver 
A.  You  mean  a  levee  system  that  would  keep  the  flood  volume  wit 
the  river! 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Undoubtedly,  sir.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  quest 
about  it  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  could  be  done  at  a  cost  within  $20,000,000 
A.  That  is  about  the  estimate  made  by  the  Mississippi  River  Comn 
sion.    That  is  approximate,  of  course. 

Mr.  Oallingeb.  Would  that  include  the  cost  of  the  levees  aires 
built! 

The  Witness.  So-,  that  is  additional. 

Q.  An  additional  cost  of  $20,000,000.  A  large  part  of  these  lev< 
were  constructed  by  the  States  or  counties  or  local  authorities,  W( 
they  not! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  A  large  part  was  constnicted  by  money  contributed  either  by  the 
States  or  by  the  levee  districts? — A.  A  very  large  part  of  it. 

Q.  Colonel,  I  want  to  ask  you  if  the  breaks  that  occurred  in  the 
levees  in  the  flood  of  1897  were  principally  in  the  levees  constructed 
by  the  States  or  in  the  Government  levees? — A.  Very  little  in  the 
Government  part. 

Q.  Senator  Gallinger  said,  I  think,  that  if  the  levees  were  all  destroyed 
it  would  not  materisJly  interfere  with  navigation.  I  would  ask  you,  if 
all  those  levees  were  destroyed,  if  it  wouldn't  materially  interfere  with 
anything  to  navigate,  in  the  way  of  products,  in  that  country  ? — ^A.  Very 
decidedly.    It  would  interfere  with  the  commerce  of  the  river. 

Q.  It  would  destroy  a  large  portion  of  the  alluvial  lands  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi bottoms,  wouldn't  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  That  is,  it  would  interfere 
with  cultivating  them.  I  think  it  would  have  a  decided  effect  upon  the 
commerce  of  the  river. 

Q.  Immediately  below  where  a  crevasse  occurs  there  is  a  deposit  which 
tends  to  obstruct  navigation,  isn't  there? — A.  It  doesn't  always  tend  to 
obstruct  navigation,  but  it  lessens  the  area  of  flow  and  helps  to  dimin- 
ish the  flow. 

Q.  And  makes  a  deposit  of  silt  or  sand,  or  whatever  it  may  be? — 
A.  Causes  a  deposit  and  makes  a  smaller  waterway  for  the  water  to 
pass  through. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  until  the  levees  are  properly  constructed  below 
it  would  not  be  for  the  best  to  close  the  St.  Francis  Basin?— A.  That  is 
my  opinion;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nelson.  And  so  with  the  White  River  Basin,  too? 

Mr.  Bebby.  The  White  River  Basin  is  already  closed,  practically. 

Mr.  Nelson.  All  of  it?  ' 

The  Witness.  It  was  nearly  closed,  but  there  are  a  good  many  breaks 
in  it  now;  they  haven't  been  able  yet  to  build  it  up  lugh  enough. 

Q.  But  with  a  l^vee  system  properly  constructed  you  think  the  St. 
Francis  Basin  could  be  closed  and  the  water  conflned  within  the 
levees? — ^A.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  question  about  the  practicability 
of  building  levees  high  enough  and  strong  enough  to  carry  the  great- 
est flood  that  ever  passed  down  the  Mississippi  River. 

Q.  Withanestimatedcostof  $20,000,000?— A.  Yes;  approximately. 

Q.  How  long  would  it  take,  if  the  appropriations  were  ample  to  let 
the  commission  employ  all  the  labor  it  could,  to  complete  that  system 
of  levees? — A.  That  is  a  pretty  hard  question  to  answer.  Where  you 
have  plenty  of  money  you  can  do  almost  anything,  and  you  can  do  it  in 
a  pretty  short  time.  But  in  levee  building,  where  you  do  a  very  great 
amount  of  work,  you  have  to  collect  together  a  number  of  contractors, 
and  they  have  got  to  get  their  plants  and  their  men,  and  they  have  got 
to  know  beforehand  that  they  are  going  to  have  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
work  to  pay  them  to  get  together  a  large  plant.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  say  how  many  men  could  be  put  to  work  building  levees  if  the  money 
was  all  available,  but  certainly  they  would  do  a  tremendous  amount  of 
work  in  a  year.  They  couldn't  build  that  whole  system  in  a  year,  I 
don't  suppose;  probably  in  three  or  four  years  they  might  do  it. 

Q.  If  the  commission  had  the  entire  amount  of  $20,000,000  at  their 
disposal  you  think  it  could  be  completed  within  three  or  four  years  ? — 
A.  I  think  it  could ;  yes,  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Gallingeb  : 
Q.  Colonel,  does  that  system  of  leveeing  the  river  at  an  approximate 
cost  of  $20,000,000  involve  the  rebuilding  or  reconstruction  of  these 
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ineflacient  levees  that  the  States  have  built! — A.  Yes:  it  means  t 
completion  of  the  system  from  the  present  condition  to  a  condition  th 
T?e  believe  would  be  sufficient  to  take  the  largest  flood. 

Q.  Isn't  it  safe  to  assume  that  that  estimate  (which  at  best  must 
approximate)  might,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  be  largely  exceeded? — A, 
should  say,  from  the  experience  gained  in  the  flood  of  1897,  which  ga 
us  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  slopes,  tL 
that  estimate  (which  was  made  before  that  flood)  is  a  pretty  close  oi 
I  don't  believe  it  would  be  very  largely  exceeded  unless  the  cost 
doing  the  work  should  largely  exceed  the  cost  at  which  the  work  h 
been  done  heretofore.  But  if  a  great  deal  of  work  was  provided  1 
it  is  probable  that  the  cost  would  not  be  increased,  but  might 
decreased. 

Q.  Is  there  greater  difficulty  now  and  greater  expense  in  procuri 
material  for  the  construction  of  those  slopes  than  formerly! — A.  ]^ 
sir.  Our  experience  has  been  that  as  great  quantities  of  that  kind 
work  was  done  the  cost  gradually  decreased.  When  the  Governme 
tlrst  commenced  building  levees  (and  I  was  on  the  lower  river,  in  18^ 
we  used  to  consider  that  20  cents  a  cubic  yard  was  not  at  S.11  an  unr< 
sonable  price.  Now  a  great  deal  of  the  work  is  built  at  as  low  a  pri 
as  10  cents  a  yard,  and  some  even  as  low  as  7  cents.  I  don't  know  h( 
the  contractors  live  at  that  price,  but  they  have  done  the  work  at  th 
price. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson  : 

Q.  This  estimate  of  $20,000,000  was  made  before  this  last  flood  1 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  that  flood  create  such  a  number  of  crevasses  that  have  r 
yet  been  filled  that  it  would  naturally  increase  the  cost  a  great  deal? — 
To  close  those  crevasses  would  take  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  tt 
amount. 

Q.  What  crevasses  were  there,  if  any,  below  the  Lower  Yazoo  Basin  1 
A.  There  was  quite  a  large  one  just  below  Vicksburg,  on  the  other  si 
of  the  river,  called  the  Biggs  Crevasse,  and  two  smaller  ones. 

Q.  That  was  in  the'Tensas  Basin! — A.  In  the  Tensas  Basin. 

Q.  Was  that  owing  tp  too  low  or  too  weak  a  levee? — ^A.  I  think  t 
Biggs  Levee  gave  way  from  sloughing  of  the  bank;  insufficient  size, 
all  events. 

Q.  Going  down  the  river,  where  was  the  next  crevasse?  Was  the 
any  below  the  Eed  liiver? — A.  Not  until  after  the  crest  of  the  flo 
had  passed,  but  after  the  crest  of  the  flood  there  was  a  crevasse  ne 
Baton  Rouge,  on  the  west  side,  that  was  closed  up. 

Q.  That  was  the  only  crevasse  below  the  Red  River? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  was  closed  up  so  it  didn't  do  any  material  damage? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  there  are  people  who  claim  the  floods  could  be  reliev 
against  by  the  outlet  system.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  outlet  system 
not  a  practical  question  at  any  point  above  the  mouth  of  the  R 
River?  I  mean  you  couldn't  very  well,  at  a  reasonable  cost,  make  : 
outlet  above  that  point. — A.  No,  sir;  nothing  that  would  amount 
anything. 

Q.  So  that  any  outlet  system  that  you  think  would  be  practical 
could  not  have  relieved  against  the  damages  caused  by  the  flood 
1897!— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nearly  all,  with  the  exception  of  that  Biggs  Crevasse — I  doi 
mean  the  little  ones,  but  all  the  other  crevasses  of  the  flood  of  1897 
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occurred  at  points  higher  than  could  possibly  be  relieved  by  any  rea- 
sonable or  practicable  outlet  system  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  first  point  where  you  could  have  an  outlet  system  that  would 
be  reasonable  or  possible  would  be  the  Atchafalaya? — A.  Yes;  that  is 
the  first,  and  that  already  is  an  outlet. 
Q.  Well,  you  might  have  an  outlet  at  Bayou  Plaquemine? — A.  Yes, 
Q.  And  another  at  Lafourche  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  on  the  east  side  you  could  have  one  at  the  Manchac,  into 
Maurepas,  and  then  into  Pontchartrainf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  none  of  those  outlets  could  afibrd  any 
relief  for  the  reach  of  the  river  from  Cairo  down  to  the  mouth  of  the 
lied  River,  where  they  were  so  afflicted  by  the  fiood  last  spring! — A.  I 
think  not. 
Q.  So  it  couldn't  be  a  practical  question,  anyway! — A.  I  think  not. 
Q.  Even  if  the  river  could  be  diverted  to  any  extent  at  reasonable 
cost,  into  those  channels,  it  wouldn't  help  this  flooded  district  at  all ! — 
A.  It  certainly  could  have  very  little  effect,  and  in  my  opinion  wouldn't 
have  any  good  effect  after  a  short  time. 

Q.  The  greatest  effect  would  be  that  it  might  possibly,  by  creating  a 
more  rapid  channel,  diminish  the  duration  of  the  fiood,  but  it  couldn't 
diminish  the  crest;  isn't  that  so! — A.  If  the  outlet  remained  as  large  as 
it  was  made  and  the  river  below  it  did  not  deteriorate  (which  it  would), 
then  it  might  possibly  lower  the  surface  of  the  river  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  river. 
Q.  For  a  few  miles  up! — A.  Yes;  for  some  miles  up. 
Mr.  Gallii^ger.  I  assume  that  no  system  of  gates  could  be  used  so 
as  to  control  the  fiood  of  water  through  the  artificial  outlet. 
A.  It  would  be  very  expensive,  and  very  risky  in  that  soil. 
Q.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  so-called  outlet  system  could  only 
relieve  a  portion  of  the  river  afflicted  by  the  fioods  of  1897,  is  the  other 
fact  that  a  resort  to  it  might  lead  to  endless  complications  in  regard  to 
the  lower  river,  and  it  might  tend  to  the  creation  of  new  levels  and 
the  diverting  of  the  Mississippi  entirely,  might  it  not! — A.  I  think  it 
would  undoubtedly  have  a  detrimental  effect  upon  the  main  river  below 
the  outlet.    I  don't  think  there  is  any  question  about  that  at  all. 

Q.  The  only  plan,  then,  that  you  regard  as  at  all  feasible  and  reason- 
able for  protection  against  the  fioods  of  the  Mississippi  liiver  is  an 
extension  of  the  levee  system,  building  better  and  stronger  levees! — 
A.  No,  sir.    You  haven't  asked  me  that  question  yet. 

Q.  In  what  way  would  you  furnish  relief  against  the  fioods  of  the 
Lower  Mississippi  from  Cairo  down!  Would  you  do  it  wholly  by  the 
levee  system! — A.  Not  entirely.    We  must  have  the  levees  to  hold 

the  water  that  goes  over  the  bank,  and 

Q.  Don't  you  think  the  levee  system  ought  to  be  supplemented  with 
some  kind  of  reservoirs  along  the  St.  Francis  Basin,  the  Yazoo  Basin, 
or  the  White  Eiver  Basin,  and  perhaps  the  Tensas  Basin  in  addition  ! — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  I  don't  believe  in  the  reservoir  system  at  all.  I 
think  there  are  very  few  places  where  it  could  be  applied.  You  must 
take  into  consideration  the  tremendous  volume  of  water  that  must  be 
taken  care  of  and  also  the  fiood  heights.  And  when  you  come  to 
examine  this  table  [referring  to  a  blue  print]  and  see  the  volume  of 
^^ater  there  is  to  take  care  of,  I  think  you  will  be  impressed  with  that 
probably  a  great  deal  more  than  you  are  now. 

Q.  What  would  you  suggest  as  the  best  system  of  affording  relief 
against  floods  such  as  that  of  1897! — A.  I  think  one  great  relief  could 
be  effected  by  the  fixing  of  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver  to  pre- 
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vent  its  wandering  around  its  valley  and  tearing  down  its  banks  and 
fiUing  up  its  bed. 

Q.  Yon  mean  the  natural  banks  of  the  river f — ^A.  Yes;  in  addition 
to  the  levees.  For  a  complete  protection  against  overflow  I  thinks 
unquestionably,  we  must  have  levees;  but  I  believe  firmly  that  if  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  were  fixed,  in  a  very  short  time  the  bed  of  the 
river  would  be  deepened  very  considerably,  which  would  have  a  very 
considerable  effect  upon  the  flood  level  and  lessen  the  necessary  height 
of  levees.  | 

Q.  If  you  should  go  into  an  expensive  system  of  enlargement  of  thej 
levees  as  a  means  of  protection  against  the  floods,  wouldn't  it  be  advis-. 
able  in  a  great  many  instances  to  make  the  levee  basin  wider,  to  bring' 
the  levees  farther  back  and  make  a  bigger  basin  from  levee  to  levee?— 
A.  1  tbink  it  would. 

Q.  Wouldn't  that  help  in  a  great  many  instances! — A.  It  would  belp 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  there  are  almost  insuperable  objections  to  that. 
You  would  destroy  the  arable  land,  or  rather  leave  it  unprotected.  I 
don't  know  whethei  you  are  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  along  the 
rivers  down  in  that  part  of  the  country  the  immediate  bank  of  tbe 
river  is  considerably  higher  than  the  bank  as  you  go  back  from  the  river, 
due  to  the  fact  that  a  deposit  was  made  there  as  soon  as  the  water 
overflowed  from  the  main  channel  of  tbe  river. 

Q.  The  sediment  first  rested  there! — A.  Yes.  Now  that  is  arable 
land  along  this  river;  it  is  sometimes  a  strip  half  a  mile  wide,  some- 
times a  mile  wide,  and  sometimes  wider.  But  when  you  go  back  from 
the  river,  especially  in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley,  you  get  into  the 
low  ground  and  into  tbe  swamps  that  haven't  been  cleared,  and  tbe 
I>eople  living  along  these  rivers  would  be  almost  (you  might  say  wholly) 
unprotected  if  you  should  throw  these  levees  back  too  far. 

Q.  But  still  there  might  be  places  where  they  could  be  thrown  back 
with  advantage. — A.  That  is  true,  and  the  levees  ought  to  be  thrown 
back  so  far  as  to  give  some  assurance  that  they  would  remain  for  a 
number  of  years.  In  a  great  many  places  the  levees  are  so  near  thej 
banks  of  the  river  and  the  banks  are  caving  so  rapidly  that  they  fall' 
in  and  the  whole  levee  has  to  be  rebuilt. 

Q.  Now  (coming  back  to  where  we  were  a  moment  ago)  you  said  that, 
in  addition  to  an  adherence  to  the  levee  system  you  would  see  that  tbej 
banks  of  the  river  were  better  taken  care  of! — A.  That  the  banks  were 
fixed  so  the  river  wouldn't  wander  around. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  would  attempt  to  supplement  the  levee  work 
by  something  in  the  nature  of  the  work  you  have  here  on  the  upper 
river,  by  riprapping  and  by  wing  dams  or  dikes! — A.  Well,  the  dikes 
would  come  afterwards;  they  are  more  for  regulating  the  navigable 
channels. 

Q.  You  would  do  it  then  by  riprapping! — A.  I  would  do  it  by  what 
ever  means  was  the  best  at  a  practicable  cost.  As  I  was  telling  yoa. 
we  are  trying  a  new  system  on  the  Missouri  River,  and  I  expect  great 
results  firom  it.  The  system  that  has  been  in  vogue  on  the  Mississipi^i 
has  been  revetment  work,  which  has  gotten  up  to  such  a  cost 

Q.  The  revetment  work — isn't  that  a  species  of  riprapping! — A.  Tbe 
revetment  that  we  speak  of  on  the  lower  Mississippi,  the  subaqueous, 
part,  is  a  mat  of  willows  extending  out  sometimes  300  or  400  feet,  loade<l 
with  stone  to  hold  it  down;  then,  from  the  low-water  line  up,  the  bank 
is  graded  and  covered  with  loose  stone,  riprapping  stone;  that  istlie 
revetment  work  we  speak  of  down  on  the  lower  river.  The  commission ; 
started  in,  in  the  first  place,  to  make  it  very  much  too  light,  and  tbe 
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ee  of  later  years  has  been  to  add  to  the  strength  and  cost  of  it^ 
ally,  to  get  a  revetment  that  has  any  lasting  qaalities  at  all,  the 
.  gotten  ap  to  (30  per  linear  foot,  which  is  almost  prohibitive 
lengths  of  the  river.  And  it  was  that  fact,  and  the  fact  that 
^revetments  are  not  proven  to  be  fairly  permanent,  that  led  me 
investigation  of  this  other  method  of  bank  protection  which  I 
ascribed. 

tow  this  bank  protection  would  indirectly  protect  the  levees  from 
andermined;  but  protecting  the  natural  banks  wouldn't  give  the 
bed  a  larger  capacity  to  contain  water,  would  it! — ^A.  That  is 

?what  I  think  it  would  do. 
on  think  it  would  f^A.  Yes,  sir. 
It  would  give  it  a  bigger  power  of  retention  in  what  way! — ^A. 
rould  lower  the  bed  of  the  river.    If  you  keep  the  river  flowing 
A  channel  all  the  time,  prevent  the  material  from  the  banks  from 
g  into  the  river  to  dam  up  the  channel,  you  will  erode  a  deeper  bed, 
I  therefore,  while  you  would  make  your  levees  secure  from  being 
ttmined,  you  would  also  lower  the  flood  level. 
fr.  fiBRRY.  The  cost  of  that  kind  of  work  that  they  have  done  has 
i  the  great  difficulty  about  it,  hasn't  it,  Colonel? 
i.  That  has  been,  but  I  am  trying  to  get  the  commission  to  go  into 
B  new  idea. 

Q.  You  think  this  new  idea  will  greatly  reduce  the  cost! — A.  I  think 
will.    Here  is  quite  an  instructive  diagram  [referdng  to  a  blue-print], 
hat  is  a  section  of  the  bed  of  the  river  made  up  from  a  great  many 
ros8  sections.    That  is  an  average  section  of  the  river  between  the 
irkansas  Eiver  and  Yicksburg.    This  is  the  top  of  the  natural  bank. 
niis  18  the  average  bed  that  is  made  up  from  a  great  many  sections. 
>  ow,  then,  the  extreme  flood  water  that  we  have  calculated  may  come, 
if  taken  between  levees  in  the  average  position  that  they  have  been 
bnilt  on  the  river,  would  come  up  to  this  line — that  is,  about  12  feet 
above  the  average  bank.    Now,  then,  if  that  water,  instead  of  going 
oyer  here,  was  all  kept  in  here,  it  would  go  that  high  [indicating] — that 
is,  about  4  feet  higher.    Here  is  the  average  amount  of  earthy  material 
that  has  been  taken  in  from  the  banks  every  year.    For  every  mile  of 
river  between  Cairo  and  Donaldsonville,  our  surveys  show  that  there 
Ijas  been  an  average  every  year  of  9  J  acres  of  ground  66  feet  deep  taken 
out  of  the  banks  and  jmt  into  the  bed  of  the  river.    When  you  come  to 
digest  that  fact  you  will  see  one  reason  why  the  river  can't  pass  its 
vater  out  without  overflowing  its  banks.    Now,  if  it  pulls  all  that 
material  down  in  here,  the  flow  of  the  water  is  impeded  by  just  that 
much  material,  which  has  to  be  carried  aloug  and  prevents  bottom 
i^our;  and  not  only  that,  but  it  keeps  on  caving  back  here  and  Anally 
ioirn  goes  the  levee. 
(The  blue  print  referred  to  was  marked  Exhibit  L,  and  follows  here.) 
Q.  Has  the  bed  of  the  river  raised  within  recent  years,  in  your  opin- 
ion, from  Cairo  down,  or  has  it  lowered! — A.  That  is  quite  an  open 
question.    1  will  have  to  answer  that  by  saying  I  don't  know:  that  the 
investigations  of  the  commission  have  not  definitely  decided  that  one 
i^ay  or  the  other.    Some  of  the  observations  would  seem  to  indicate 
^bat  the  bed  in  certain  parts  has  raised,  and  others  would  seem  to  show 
liat  it  has  lowered.    But  these  investigations  haven't  yet  been  carried 
)nt  in  a  manner  that  will  definitely  determine  the  fact,  exactly,  and 

iiat  is 

(},  You  know.  Colonel,  some  people  have  the  opinion  that  the  increase 
n  the  height  of  the  floods  is  from  an  increase  in  the  height  of  the  bed 
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of  the  river.  That  is  a  popular  notion.  What  is  your  view  on  that 
subject f — ^A.  I  don't  thiuK  we  need  to  call  any  such  view  as  that  into 
the  question  at  all  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  flood  levels  have 
increased  in  height;  there  is  no  necessity  of  lugging  that  in.  We  know 
that  the  levees  increase  the  height  of  the  river.  We  figure  on  that. 
We  know  it  positively.  If  you  make  the  water  flow  in  a  narrower  place, 
of  course  the  top  of  that  water  will  be  higher,  the  surface  will  rise, 
unless  the  bottom  is  lowered  or  the  velocity  increased. 

Q.  But  the  question  is,  will  the  building  of  those  levees  and  all  that 
tend  to  raise  the  bed  of  the  stream! — A.  I  don't  think  it  will.  On  the 
contrary,  I  believe  that  if  fresh  material  were  not  brought  into  the  bed 
from  the  caving  banks,  the  levees  would  assist  in  deepening  the  bed  by 
scour. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  what  some  contend,  you  know. — A.  I  know  it. 

Q.  Your  idea,  then,  of  improving  the  natural  banks  of  the  river,  for- 
tifying them,  is  with  a  view  of  deepening  the  natural  bed  of  the  stream  ! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  giving  it  a  greater  capacity  for  retaining  water! — A.  When 
you  protect  the  banks,  you  stoj)  the  pulling  down  from  the  banks  of  all 
that  material  that  is  pulled  down  now,  and  which  the  river  has  to  carry 
along  with  it.  If  that  material  is  not  pulled  down  into  the  bed,  the 
river  has  just  that  much  more  room  to  flow  in.  In  my  opinion  the  pro- 
tection of  the  banks  of  the  river  is  the  first  thing  to  be  done  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  the  greatest  and  most  important  work  for  its 
improvenient. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Gallingbr  : 

Q.  I  would  ask  you,  Colonel,  whether  or  not  it  is  a  fact  that  a  por- 
tion of  this  soil  which  is  carried  down  from  the  banks,  as  represented 
by  you,  is  deposited  in  the  shape  of  islands,  or,  perhaps,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  in  the  shape  of  bars  of  land. — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  So  that  it  is  not  all  scattered  in  the  bed  of  the  river  to  the  detri- 
ment of  navigation! — A.  Kot  just  at  the  point  where  the  material  falls 
in,  but  it  is  in  the  river  and  has  got  to  be  carried  along.  It  may  be 
carried  along  by  the  river  and  deposited  farther  down  on  the  other 
side 

Q.  Or  made  into  an  island! — A.  But  you  see  the  river  has  got  to 
carry  that  along,  every  foot  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Kelson  : 

Q.  Your  theory  is  correct,  that  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  river 
will  undoubtedly  relieve  the  levees;  but  the  question  in  my  mind  (and 
that,  of  course,  is  not  settled)  is  whether  your  mode  of  doing  it  \till 
accomplish  it. — A.  That  is  the  only  point. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  dredging 
on  the  Mississippi  liiver  and  in  the  way  of  securing  implements  for 
dredging,  and  what,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  result  of  such  efforts  aiid 
such  expenditure?  Give  us  full  information  on  the  subject. — A.  Some 
two  or  three  years  ago,  perhaps  four  years  ago,  just  before  I  had  become 
a  member  of  the  Mississippi  liiver  Commission,  the  commission,  having 
suspended  work  in  the  river,  looking  toward  the  improvement  of  chan- 
nels by  construction  work  which  was  carried  on  in  Lake  Providence  and 
Plum  Point  reaches,  considered  that  it  was  important  to  do  something 
in  the  way  of  alleviating  the  troubles  incident  to  bad  channels  in  low 
water,  and  went  into  some  investigation  as  to  what  temporary  means 
might  be  resorted  to,  and  conchided  to  make  an  experiment  in  the  way 
of  dredging  with  large  machines  that  could  move  a  great  deal  of  mate- 
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rial.  A  dredge  boat  was  built  (the  first  of  those  that  the  commissiou 
DOW  have)  as  au  experiment — an  hydraulic  dredge. 

Q.  At  about  what  cost! — A.  1  think  the  original  cost  of  that  first 
dredge  was  something  under  $100,000.  I  don't  remember  just  the  fig- 
ure. And  before  any  definite  results  had  been  obtained  from  this  boat 
although  it  promised  pretty  fairly  in  the  work  it  was  capable  of  doing) 
the  commission  started  in  to  build  others.  The  idea  at  that  time  was 
to  build  very  powerful  dredges  that  could  move  a  very  great  amount  of 
material  in  a  very  short  time,  and  the  result  of  that  was  to  build  a  very 
much  larger  dredge  than  the  first,  which  has  now  been  found  to  be  too 
large  for  the  purpose — draws  too  much  water  and  is  unwieldy. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  cost  of  this  other  dredge? — ^A.  That  dredge 
cost  considerably  over  $200,000. 

Q.  And  that  is  too  large  for  any  practical  use! — ^A.  That  has  been 
found  to  be  too  large  and  too  unwieldy.  Then  some  private  citizens 
conceived  the  idea  of  entering  into  a  contract  with  the  Government  to 
dredge  the  channels  and  keep  certain  depths. 

Q.  In  the  Mississippi  River? — ^A.  In  the  Mississippi  River,  for  a  cer- 
tain large  sum  of  money,  and  they  endeavored  to  get  the  contract  through 
Congress.  And  after  a  good  deal  of  investigation  on  the  subject  the 
commission  committee  on  dredges  at  that  time  presented  certain  figures 
^ith  regard  to  the  cost  of  machines  and  cost  of  work,  and  showed  to 
Congress  that  that  particular  kind  of  work  could  be  done  by  a  plant 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Government  for  much  less  money  than  the 
amount  for  which  the  private  parties  proposed  to  do  it.  Then  in  the 
river  and  harbor  bill  of  1896,  appropriating  money  for  the  Lower  Mis- 
j^issippi  River,  a  i>roviso  was  introduced  which  made  it  compulsory 
upon  the  commission  to  provide  a  large  dredging  plajit  and  dredging 
boats  upon  an  estimate  that  was  made  by  this  committee  on  dredges. 
The  idea  was  to  have  enough  very  powerful  hydraulic  dredges  to  main- 
tain a  channel  9  feet  deep  throughout  the  year. 

Q.  At  what  points? — ^A.  It  was  to  be  from  Cairo  down.  The  princi- 
pal part  of  the  work  would  be  between  Cairo  and  Vicksburg.  Well, 
the  commission  has  been  building  these  large  dredges.  There  are  now 
four  of  them  completed  and  two  others  under  way,  and  the  expectation 
is  to  build  another  during  the  coming  year. 

Q.  That  would  make  how  many? — ^A.  Seven  altogether.  There  are 
now  four  completed. 

Q.  Including  the  oldest  one  and  the  one  that  was  too  big? — A.  Yes. 
There  were  two  others  added  to  those  two,  at  a  cost  of  something  over 
an  average  of  $100,000  apiece. 

Q.  Is  there  any  necessity  for  this  dredging? — A.  Well,  there  is  a 
necessity  for  getting  deeper  channels  in  low  water.  There  are  a  num- 
Wof  bad  places  in  the  river;  the  number  varies  from  year  to  x^ar, 
bnt  it  might  be  said  that  there  are  perhaps  thirty  or  more  between  Cairo 
and  Vickburg  where  the  water  gets  too  low  in  the  dry  season  to  give 
?ood  navigable  depths.  The  idea  was  that  these  dredges  could  be 
placed  at  work  before  the  water  had  gotten  down  to  low  water  and 
^Iredge  out  these  bad  bars  and  make  these  channels,  the  expectation 
tong  to  make  9  feet  of  water.  These  dredges  have  proved  that  chan- 
Jiels  can  be  made  through  these  bars.  They  can  be  dredged  out.  But 
the  great  diflftculty  is  that  they  fill  up  again. 

Q.  Fill  up  right  away? — A.  Not  right  away  necessarily.  Sometimes 
a  channel  may  stay  open  for  quite  a  while;  at  other  times  it  does  not. 
The  river  shifts  about,  and,  according  to  my  understanding  of  the  work 
tMs  year  (I  am  not  fully  posted,  because  we  have  not  all  the  reports), 
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is  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  trouble  even  where  the  dredges 
have  worked;  and  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  repetition  of  the  work  that  was 
done  on  the  upper  river  about  thirty  years  ago,  when  we  had  what  we 
called  scrapers.  We  would  scrape  a  channel  through  a  bar  by  these 
scrapers  attached  to  the  bow  of  a  steamer.  We  could  make  the  chan- 
nels--did  make  them — ^but  as  soon  as  there  was  a  little  rise  in  the  river 
they  would  fill  right  up  again  and  the  work  had  to  be  all  done  over 
again.  And  that,  it  appears  to  me,  is  going  to  be  the  result  of  this  work 
that  has  been  carried  forward  now. 

Q.  So  this  dredge  work  is  not  of  a  permanent  character! — A.  Ko;  it 
is  not  of  a  permanent  character.  It  was  not  exi)ected  to  be  of  a  per- 
manent character,  but  it  was  hoped  by  some  of  the  members  of  the 
commission  (I  can  not  say  that  I  was  ever  sanguine  about  it)  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  maintain  these  channels  by  dredging  them  and 
repeating  the  dredging. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  result  of  the  experiments  so  fart — A.  The 
results  of  the  experiment  so  far  have  not  been  highly  successful  in  all 
ways.  They  have  been  able  to  make  channels.  They  have  made  chan- 
nels, and  in  some  cases  these  channels  have  remained  navigable  for 
some  time,  and  in  other  cases  they  have  not.  I  suppose  they  havenH 
yet  got  the  system  in  good  working  order ;  there  is  a  good  deal  of  experi- 
ence still  required 

Q.  Do  you  regard  the  method  of  keeping  a  channel  open  by  dredg- 
ing as  a  judicious  expenditure  of  money! — A.  I  do  not  at  all.  I  think 
it  is  not  judicious  at  all  to  rely  wholly  upon  dredging,  and  I  think  it 
was  rather  forced  upon  the  Government  by  the  clamor  of  these  outside 
parties  who  wanted  these  dredging  contracts. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Gallinger  : 

Q.  How  much,  approximately,  have  the  dredges  already  built  cost  ? — 
A.  You  might  say  they  have  averaged  over  $100,000  apiece. 

Q.  And  there  are  six  of  them! — A.  There  are  four  completed,  two 
under  way,  and  the  seventh  is  provided  for,  but  not  yet  built. 

Q.  ltwillapproximateuearly$l,000,000,won'tit! — A.  Yes;  Ithinkso. 

Q.  And  in  view  of  your  opinion,  so  unqualifiedly  stated,  that  this  is 
not  a  wise  expenditure  of  money,  should  that  additional  dredge  be 
built,  do  you  think! — A.  I  think  that  this  dredging  plant  could  proba- 
bly be  utilized  in  connection  with  other  works,  as  auxiliary;  forinstance, 
where  a  channel  is  desired  and  might  be  obtained  in  the  course  of  time 
by  proper  dike  work,  the  dredges  might  hasten  it  by  starting  the  chan- 
nels in  the  right  direction. 

Q.  Supplementing  it  by  dike  work! — A.  Y^es;  I  think  that  is  what 
we  have  got  to  do,  to  put  in  some  dike  work  that  will  not  only  make 
a  channel  but  will  maintain  it.  The  dredges  will  cut  out  the  channel, 
but  it  is  subject  to  be  destroyed  almost  any  time. 

Q.  In  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  dredges  can  you  state  approxi- 
mately how  much  in  money  has  been  expended  in  the  work  of  dredg- 
ing!— A.  I  could  not.  I  should  have  to  refer  you  for  that  to  Major 
Handbury,  who  could  give  you  very  full  information  as  to  that.  A 
great  deal  more  money  has  been  spent  upon  other  parts  of  the  plant 
that  are  necessary  to  go  with  the  dredges;  for  instance,  the  towboats 
and  the  pile  sinkers,  and  the  various  paraphernalia  for  keeping  parties 
in  the  field  making  surveys  of  these  bars  and  for  doing  the  work.  I 
am  not  sure,  but  it  seems  to  me  the  cost  is  larger  in  the  way  of  repairs 
than  it  was  expected  to  be.  and  in  maintaining  the  plant,  keeping  it  at 
work,  and  keeping  it  going.  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  the  cost  of 
the  work  will  be  in  excess  of  what  has  been  heretofore  supposed,  and 
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that  tbe  benefit  derived  will  not  be  commensarate  with  the  cost.  I 
don't  know  whether  you  are  entirely  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the 
commission  two  years  ago  changed  the  policy  with  regard  to  the 
improving  of  the  river,  and  the  commission  was  not  unanimous  by  any 
means  on  that  subject. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Kelson: 

Q.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that,  Colonel.  Please  state  what  the  facts 
are.— A.  The  commission  now,  according  to  their  resolution,  are  com- 
mitted to  the  improvement  of  the  river  by  means  of  building  levees  and 
dredging  channels,  with  some  little  bank  protection  at  certain  points, 
as  where  there  is  a  threatened  cut-off  at  a  neck  or  in  front  of  a  town^ 
they  have  given  up  the  idea  of  permanent  improvement  of  the  river 
outside  of  those  features.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  what  the  com- 
mission was  formed  for.  .  The  improvement  of  the  river,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  ought  to  be  carried  on  for  a  permanent  work ;  and  most  of  the  work 
that  is  being  done  now,  with  the  exception  of  the  levee  building,  which 
has  more  or  less  permanence,  is  simply  temporary  work  which  will  have 
to  be  repeated  every  year,  and  in  twenty  years  from  now  you  will  find 
the  river  in  exactly  the  same  condition  it  is  in  now;  there  will  be  no 
advance  whatever. 

Q.  You  say  the  commission  is  divided  on  this  question,  or  has  been  f — 
A.  Yes.  They  are  not  all  committed  to  that  policy,  but  that  is  the 
policy  of  the  commission  as  adopted  by  the  majority. 

Q.  Of  whom  is  the  Mississippi  Eiver  Commission  composed  f — A. 
The  Mississippi  Eiver  Commission  is  composed  of  three  officers  of 
engineers  (Colonel  Gillespie,  president.  Major  Handbury,  and  myself 
are  the  engineer  members),  one  officer  of  the  Coast  Survey,  Mr.  H.  L. 
Marindin;  then  there  are  two  civilian  engineers  (Major  Harrod,of  New 
Orleans,  and  Colonel  Flad,  of  St.  Louis) ;  then  there  is  a  seventh  mem- 
ber, who  is  not  necessarily  an  engineer  (and  in  this  case  is  a  member 
of  the  legal  profession).  Judge  Taylor,  of  Indiana. 

Q.  Would  you  feel  at  liberty  to  state  how  the  members  of  the  com- 
mission divided  on  that  question!  I  don't  mean  for  you  to  give  the 
names,  but  did  they  divide  on  civil  and  military  lines? — A.  1  would 
rather  you  would  take  that  from  the  reports.  It  is  published  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  commission. 

Q.  What  does  the  report  state?  Please  quote  it. — A.  The  proceed- 
in^rs  of  the  commission  would  show. 

Q.  Are  all  their  votes  and  proceedings  published! — A.  They  are 
published,  but  how  far  they  are  distributed  I  don't  know.  The  Secre- 
tary of  War  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers  are  furnished  with  them. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Can  you  state.  Major  Handbury,  how  they  divided  on 
the  question  of  improvement! 

The  Witness.  The  proceedings  of  the  commission,  1896,  I  think, 
shows  that.  1  wrote  a  minority  report  that  year,  and  I  believe  some  of 
the  other  members  substantially  agreed  with  me  in  my  views,  but  the 
minority  report  wasn't  written  until  after  the  majority  report,  and  that 
had  already  been  signed  by  all  except  myself,  as  it  did  not  expressly 
commit  the  commission  to  the  abandonment  of  permanent  improve- 
ment. The  point  I  was  making  was  simply  this:  that  the  work  of  the 
commission  as  it  was  being  carried  on 

Q.  By  dredging,  especially! — A.  By  dredging  with  these  big  dredges 
iiid  doing  no  other  work  within  the  banks  of  the  river  whatever  would 
leiive  the  river  in  twenty  years  or  a  hundred  years  from  now  in  just  the 
ttnie  condition  as  it  is  in  now. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  is  all  the  work  they  have  been 
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actually  doing  toward  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  river 
these  last  few  years — simply  dredging  (outside  of  the  levee  building)  I — 
A.  And  this  protection  of  certain  points.  The  commission  started  first 
with  the  idea  of  improving  some  reaches  of  the  river,  and  they  started 
in  at  Lake  Providence  reach  and  Plum  Point  reach,  which  are  very  bad 
places  in  the  river.  They  did  a  good  deal  of  work  there  in  channel 
contraction,  dike  work,  besides  revetting  the  banks.  Mr.  Eads  was  a 
member  of  the  commission  at  one  time,  you  will  perhaps  remember 
(afterwards  resigned),  and  he  made  a  strong  statement  in  regard  to  the 
protection  of  banks — that  if  there  were  a  certain  amount  of  dike  works 
built  and  the  river  brought  down  to  certain  dimensions  there  would  be 
no  need  of  bank  protection.  Well,  for  some  years  Congress  forbade  the 
protection  of  the  banks — stopped  it  by  Congressional  act — a  restriction 
that  was  afterwards  removed.  •  The  consequence  was  that  a  good  deal 
ot  that  work,  especially  in  the  Lake  Providence  reach,  was  completely 
thrown  away,  because  the  stopping  of  the  protection  of  the  banks 
reversed  some  of  the  bends,  the  banks  kept  caving  and  caving  avray, 
and  the  contractions  then  were  in  the  wrong  places,  and  where  the 
channel  ought  to  be  there  were  the  dikes.  The  consequence  was  that 
all  of  the  channel  work  was  stopped  for  a  number  of  years.  The  com- 
mission finally  came  to  the  conclusion  (which  I  think  every  member  of 
the  commission  holds  now)  that  any  work  placed  in  the  river  ought  to 
commence  at  some  starting  point  above,  which  the  river  could  not 
change.  For  instance,  just  above  Cairo  there  is  a  point  where  there  is 
rock  on  both  sides;  the  river  is  held  right  in  place.  If  you  commence 
there  and  carry  your  work  continuously  down,  whatever  work  yoa  put 
into  the  river  you  can  make  count. 

Q.  Make  it  of  a  permanent  character? — A.  Yes,  make  it  of  a  perma- 
nent character. 

Q.  And  make  it  do  what  is  necessary! — A,  As  I  say,  all  of  this  work 
has  been  thrown  up^  the  commission  is  not  doing  it. 

Q.  They  are  doing  nothing  of  the  kind? — A.  Nothing  of  the  kind, 
except  at  a  few  points;  and  all  they  are  doing  toward  the  improvement 
of  the  navigation  of  the  river  is  this  dredging  with  these  large,  expen- 
sive dredges. 

Q.  And  that  is  of  a  temporary,  fluctuating  character! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  it  is  dredged  out  one  year  it  is  likely  to  be  filled  up  the 
next  year! — A.  Bound  to.    They  expect  that 

Q.  And  that  is  all  that  has  been  done! — A.  That  is  all  that  has  been 
done. 

Q.  From  your  testimony  I  take  it  your  opinion  is  that  they  ougbt 
to  abandon  dredging  and  in  lieu  of  that  adopt  this  other  work  of  forti- 
fying the  natural  banks  of  the  river! — A.  I  think  that  the  holding*  of 
the  banks  of  the  river  is  the  principal  work  to  be  done  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  and  that  by  holding  those  banks,  keep- 
ing the  channel  in  one  place,  a  great  deal  of  the  difficulty  of  navigation 
will  disapi)ear.  A  great  nmny  of  these  bars,  these  bad  places,  have 
formed  in  the  river  from  the  material  taken  out  of  the  banks.  When 
you  consider  that  amount  of  material  I  gave  you  (averaging  9J  acres 
of  ground  6(y  feet  deep  for  every  mile  of  river)  that  falls  in  every  year, 
you  can  see  what  an  immense  amount  of  material  the  river  has  got  to 
move  along,  and  how  much  of  the  energy^of  the  flowing  water  is  taken 
up  in  removing  that  material,  which  might  otherwise  be  devote^l  to 
cutting  the  channel  deeper. 

Q.  Here  we  have  expended  over  $1,000,000  in  a  dredging  plant  and 
the  adjuncts  connected  with  it,  and  nothing  of  a  permanent  character 
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has  been  accomplished  by  it. — A.  Nothing  permanent;  no.  I  don't 
want  to  be  understood  as  antagonizing  the  dredges  altogether.  I 
think  some  of  that  work  is  judicious  and  useful,  and  that  dredges 
might  be  used  In  connection  with  other  work  as  auxiliary, 

y.  But  you  would  do  this  other  work — fortify  the  banks  at  the 
points? — A.  Fortify  the  banks 

Q.  And  build  dikes  where  necessary! — A.  As  soon  as  you  get  the 
banks  fortified  so  the  river  is  not  subject  to  change  by  the  caving  of 
the  banks,  then  build  the  dikes;  let  them  follow  the  holding  of  the 
banks,  and  in  that  way  you  would  gradually  get  a  permanent  improve- 
ment of  the  river  and  you  would  hohl  the  banks  so  that  the  levees  you 
built  would  be  permanent  structures. 

Q.  It  would  fortify  the  levees,  wouldn't  it? — A.  Certainly;  it  would 
hold  your  banks  and  the  levees  would  not  be  falling  in. 

Q.  Would  that  be  substantially  applying  the  principle  of  the  work 
that  you  are  adopting  on  the  Missouri  Eiver,  to  some  extent,  to  the 
lower  river! — A.  Well,  I  wouldn't  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  would 
take  that  particular  kind  of  work,  but  something  should  be  done  to 
accomplish  that  object — to  hold  the  banks  of  the  river.  That,  it  seems 
tome,  is  the  main  feature  in  the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver, 
and  until  that  is  done  all  other  work  must  necessarily  be  temporary. 

Q.  In  the  very  nature  of  the  case  the  building  of  levees  for  control- 
ling: the  river  at  high  water  does  not  help  navigation  when  the  river  is 
within  its  natural  banks. — A.  They  have  no  effect  in  low  water,  of 
course. 

Q.  And  when  the  river  is  below  the  natural  banks  of  the  river  it 
has  its  own  sweet  will  to  tear  the  bank  down  on  one  side  and  build  up 
on  the  other,  and  your  idea  is  to  fortify  one  side  by  these  revetments,  or 
whatever  you  may  call  them,  and  the  other  side  by  dikes! — A.  To  pro- 
tect the  banks  where  they  need  protection;  to  hold  them. 

Q.  And  put  the  river  in  shape  to  scour  itself  out! — A.  Yes;  that,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  a  large  part  of  the  problem  in  the  improvement  of  the 
Mississippi  River. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Gallingee: 

Q.  Could  you  venture  a  suggestion  of  the  probable  cost  of  carrying 
out  your  views! — A.  I  could  not.  As  I  was  saying  in  regard  to  the 
revetment  that  has  been  used  on  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  it  has  gotten  to 
cost  $30  per  linear  foot.  The  bank  that  needs  protection,  from  Cairo 
down  to  Vicksburg,  is  somewhere  from  300  to  400  miles,  and  at  $30  a 
foot  that  would  make  a  tremendous  sum.  !N'ow,  the  question  that  arises 
ia,  Can  we  reduce  that  cost  by  some  other  form  of  bank  protection! 
That  is  the  problem  we  are  trying  to  solve,  and  it  is  a  problem  that  I 
think  the  Mississippi  Eiver  Commission  ought  to  give  more  attention  to 
than  it  has. 

(}.  Isn^t  it  safe  to  say  that  to  carry  out  the  comprehensive  project  of 
improving  the  river  according  to  the  views  you  have  expressed.  Con- 
gress may  as  well  face  the  fact  that  an  appropriation  of  $100,000,000 
or  more  would  be  necessary! — A.  I  think  not.  As  I  say,  it  depends 
upon  what  the  outcome  of  our  experimental  work  is.  If  that  exper- 
imental work  is  successful  I  don't  tliink  it  would  tiike  half  of  that. 

Q.  But  if  not  successful  it  would  cost  fully  that! — A.  No,  sir;  I 
wouldn't  put  it  that  way.  I  would  say  if  that  is  not  successful,  let  us 
vork  up  something  else;  let  us  go  to  digging  at  this  thing  until  we 
find  something  that  is  successful  within  reasonable  cost. 

Mr.  Berby.  But  to  follow  out  the  old  plan  it  would  reach  the  sum 
suggested,  would  it  not! 
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The  Witness.  Accordiug  tx)  the  old  plan  I  think  the  estimate  was 
about  $60,000,000  for  the  old  revetment  plan. 

By  Mr.  Nelson  : 

Q.  Aside  from  the  levee  system,  the  only  plan  you  have,  as  I  under- 
stand, at  present,  for  improving  the  navigation  of  the  river  is  simply 
this  dredging? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  plan  now  being  carried  out. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  plan  in  vogue  at  present! — A.  Yes. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Gallingeb: 

Q.  And  concerning  this  matter  of  dredging,  Colonel,  it  seems  the 
boats  built  and  the  one  to  be  built,  will  aggregate  a  cost  of  in  the 
vicinity  of  $1,000,000.  Now,  what  about  the  matters  auxiliary  to  those 
boats  to  which  you  have  called  attention.  Have  they  cost  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars! — A.  I  couldn't  say  offhand  what  they  have 
cost.  I  would  suggest  that  Major  Handbury  can  give  you  very  much 
closer  figures  on  all  of  those  items  than  I  can,  because  he  has  them,  I 
think,  right  at  hand. 

Q.  Is  it  left  optional  with  the  commission  to  adopt  any  method  for 
the  improvement  of  the  river!  For  instance,  an  appropriation  is  made; 
can  you  use  a  portion  of  that  at  your  discretion,  for  dredging  or  any 
other  purpose  you  see  tit;  is  that  the  situation! — A.  It  is  hardly 
optional,  because  the  provision  in  the  last  river  and  harbor  bill  seemed 
to  contemplate  that  the  commission  should  provide  this  large  dredging 
plant,  the  phraseology  of  the  provision  in  the  river  and  harbor  bill  of 
June,  1896,  seamed  to  indicate  (at  least  that  was  the  impression  of  the 
members  of  the  commission)  that  it  was  compulsory — that  it  was  manda- 
tory that  we  must  provide  this  dredging  plant  to 

Q.  So  that  matter  of  dredging,  then,  was  the  creation  of  Congress 
rather  than  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver  Commission  ! — A.  Well,  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  Commission  had  started  in  on  an  inquiry,  you  know; 
they  had  started  in  on  experimental  work  in  that  direction,  but  this 
combination  of  citizens  that  went  to  work  to  get  the  contract  from 
Congress  spurred  up^I^don't  know  whether  you  would  say  it  spurred 
up  Congress,  but  it  created  a  sentiment,  you  know,  that  it  was  possible 
to  accomplish  all  of  this  desirable  result  of  obtaining  low- water  naviga- 
tion with  a  good,  deep,  wide  channel  by  putting  in  these  dredges;  and 
it  was  shown  by  some  of  the  members  of  the  commission  who  were 
called  before  the  Congressional  committee  (I  didn't  have  the  honor  to 
be  called)  that  these  dredges  could  be  built  and  operated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  attain  the  result  that  was  desired  at  a  less  cost  than  this 
company  expected  to  get  the  contract  for.  I  think  it  is  very  likely 
that  the  Government  could  do  it.  If  either  party  could  do  it  the  Gov- 
ernment could  do  it  just  as  well  and  perhaps  more  cheaply  than  the.se 
other  parties,  because  the  other  parties,  of  course,  had  their  profits  in 
view,  and  probably  they  expected  to  make  pretty  good  profits. 

M^j.  Thomas  H.  Handbury,  having  been  sworn,  testified  as  follows; 

Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson: 

Q.  Major,  do  you  have  charge,  under  the  War  Department,  of  the 
reach  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
souri to  Cairo? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  charge  of  that  part  of  the  river! — A. 
Since  the  14th  of  January,  1896. 

Q.  You  are  also  a  member  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver  Commission? — 
A.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver  Commission,  whose  juris- 
diction extends  from  Cairo  to  the  Head  of  the  Passe's. 
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Q.  Axeyoa  a  member  of  the  Missouri  Biver  Oommission,  alsof — A. 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Missouri  River  Commission,  whose  jurisdiction 
extends  from  the  mouth  of  fhe  Missouri  to  Sioux  City. 

Q.  Yon  were  present  this  morning  and  heard  the  testimony  given  by 
Colonel  Stickney  touching  the  Missouri  River? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  concur  in,  the  main  details  of  that  testimony,  or  is  there 
any  point  on  which  you  differ  with  him? — A.  I  concur  in  about  all  he 
said,  although  I  am  not  quite  so  enthusiastic  as  he  is  about  the  matter 
of  bis  new  plan  for  preventing  erosion  of  river  banks.  It  is  a  matter 
of  experiment  and  we  can  not  tell  yet  how  it  is  going  to  result. 

Q.  That  is  a  plan  of  riprapping? — ^A.  No;  it  is  called  the  bank-head 
plan. 

Q.  I  should  call  it  a  system  of  riprapping  very  strongly  at  intervals. — 
A.  That  is  about  what  it  is,  but  I  believe  he  calls  it  bank-head  revet- 
ment His  theory  about  that,  as  he  explained  to  you,  is  that  by  hold- 
ing certain  points  in  a  bend  (say  at  the  upper  part)  and  then  holding 
points  further  down  the  river  will  only  erode  back  a  short  distance 
between  the  points  so  held,  and  that  it  will  be  cheaper  to  put  in  these 
bank-heads  to  hold  these  different  points  than  to  make  a  continuous 
revetment  along  the  bend.  That  is  the  theory  he  is  going  on.  He  lias 
pat  in  some  work  of  this  kind  on  the  Missouri  River,  as  he  explained 
to  you,  which  appears  to  give  favorable  results,  although  it  is  not 
altogether  satisfactory  to 'all  the  other  members  of  the  commission.  It 
was  an  experiment  We  are  looking  around  for  some  cheaper  way  to 
do  this  work,  and  are  willing  to  try  almost  anything  that  comes  along 
that  offers  any  prospect  of  lessening  the  expense  of  making  revetment. 

Q.  The  former  system  has  been  a  very  expensive  one? — A.  The  for- 
mer system  has  been  a  very  expensive  one.  The  Missouri  River  Com- 
mission at  its  last  meeting  concurred  in  Colonel  Stickney's  plans  for 
improvement  at  certain  points,  making  use  of  these  bank-head  revet- 
ments so  as  to  give  them  a  more  extended  trial.  Until  his  system  had 
that  trial  and  we  get  some  results  from  it,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say 
whether  we  can  adopt  it  definitely  or  not.  This  is  the  system  he  wishes 
to  get  the  Mississippi  River  Commission  to  adopt. 

Q.  I  don't  think  we  will  occupy  any  more  time  on  the  Missouri,  unless 
there  is  something  you  would  like  to  supplement  in  connection  with 
Colonel  Stickney's  testimony  on  that. — A.  I  don't  know  that  there  is 
^ything  I  could  say  that  would  give  you  any  more  information  than  he 
l^as  given  you.  I  folly  concur  with  him  in  most  of  his  remarks,  espe- 
cially about  the  manner  in  which  appropriations  are  made.  Of  course 
yoQ  have  had  your  attention  called  to  the  diff'erent  phases  of  that. 

Q.  That  is,  you  think  it  is  very  unwise  to  put  clauses  in  an  appropri- 
ation bill  providing  that  certain  amounts  shall  be  or  may  be  devoted  to 
certain  sx>ecific  x)oints.  You  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  commission 
aud  that  they  could  do  better  work  if  the  appropriation  was  a  gross  sum 
without  any  legislative  direction  as  to  points? — A.  Yes;  it  would  be 
mnch  better.  And  if  there  are  points  that  in  their  judgment  are  of 
sufficient  importance  to  require  special  work,  special  appropriations 
should  be  made  for  tbem. 

Q.  Are  there  any  so-called  harbor  improvements  in  the  river  below 
Kansas  City?  By  harbor  improvements  I  mean  these  improvements  in 
front  of  towns  and  to  protect  railroad  bridges,  etc. — A.  Yesj  there  are 
several  below  Kansas  City. 

Q.  Where  you  have  been  making  improvements? — A.  Yes,  sir.  The 
^Sgregate  of  the  allotments  made  for  the  several  plans  along  the  river  iu 
the  last  river  and  harbor  bOl  was  greater  than  the  amount  appropriated. 
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Q.  To  different  points  on  the  river? — A.  To  different  points  on  the 
river.  At  our  last  meeting,  I  think  it  was,  or  the  meeting  before  the 
last — the  meeting  at  which  we  allotted  tlie  appropriation  made  for  the 
Missouri — Colonel  Stickney  laid  before  the  commission  his  project  for 
the  exi)enditure  of  the  money  available.  It  contemplated  putting  in 
these  bank  head  revetments  at  a  number  of  places  mentioned,  thus  doing 
a  little  necessary  work  at  each  place.  He  hoped  in  this  way  to  satisfy 
these  localities,  although  they  could  not  be  given  the  full  amount  men- 
tioned in  the  bill. 

Q.  If  they  had  given  the  full  amount,  it  would  have  exhausted  the 
appropriation! — A.  Yes.  The  full  amount  would  not  cover  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  work  to  be  done. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance,  in  round  figures,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri  to  Cairo! — A.  It  is  about  200  miles. 

Q.  Do  you  divide  that  into  reaches,  as  they  do  above! — A.  No;  the 
original  plan  that  we  have  been  working  on  for  a  number  of  years  con- 
templates the  improvement  of  the  river  by  concentrating  the  water  into 
a  definite  channel  by  means  of  what  we  cajl  hurdles  (they  are  popularly 
called  fences),  which  check  the  velocity  of  the  current  and  cause  a 
deposit  about  them ;  that  deposit  gradually  increases,  and  after  a  while 
willows  begin  to  grow.  This  growth  of  deposit  continues  until  it  ^ets 
up  to  high  water.  It  is  contemplated  to  then  revet  the  bank,  and  in 
that  way  keep  the  river  in  shape.  When  we  once  get  it  into  shape  we 
expect,  by  the  expenditure  of  a  small  amount  every  year,  to  keep  it  in 
that  condition. 

Q.  That  is  the  character  of  your  improvements  on  this  whole  reach 
of  the  river! — A.  Yes;  from  here  down  to  Cairo. 

Q.  By  building  so-called  hurdles! — A.  By  building  hurdles;  yes. 

Q.  What  are  they  composed  of! — A.  They  are  composed  of  piles  or 
clumps  of  piles  driven  from  the  shore  out  to  the  channel  line.  For 
instance  [referring  to  a  blue  print]  here  is  St.  Louis.  This  is  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  river.  Now,  we  build  hurdles  out  like  this;  the 
project  is  at  intervals  of  a  thousand  feet,  but  we  build  only  every  other 
one,  and  then  if  we  find  it  necessary  to  build  the  intermediate  ones  we 
do  so.  These  hurdles  are  generally  built  at  high  water.  The  Missouri 
Eiver  brings  down  a  large  amount  of  sediment,  and  puts  it  into  the  river 
here,  that  has  to  be  disposed  of  in  building  up  these  banks  here,  or 
carried  down  through 

Q.  But  it  gathers  in  there  among  your  hurdles! — A.  Yes.  Now,  this 
at  one  time  was  scattered  all  around  here,  opposite  Jefferson  Barracks, 
at  what  is  called  Horse  Tail.  That  was  a  very  bad  place  in  the  river^ 
and  was  practically  the  head  of  navigation  in  low  water.  Before  these 
improvements  were  commenced  between  2  and  3  feet  of  water  only  was 
found  here  at  low  stages.  The  water  scattered  around  and  wasn't  con- 
centrated.   Now  we  have  6  or  7  feet  down  there  at  low  water. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  character  of  the  work  you  are  carrying  on  down 
to  Cairo! — A.  That  is  the  clmracter  of  the  work  we  are  carrying-  on 
down  toward  Cairo;  we  are  not  at  Cairo  yet,  though,  only  part  way 
down.  This  part  is  pretty  well  improved  [pointing! ;  the  contraction 
works  having  been  in  five  or  six  years,  the  sand  bars  tave  settled  them 
selves  over  to  one  side  of  the  river,  and  the  channel  comes  over  on  the 
bluff  side.  This  kind  of  improvement  is  perfectly  practicable  from  lien 
down  to  Cairo,  but  when  you  get  below  Cairo  you  get  an  entirely  dif 
ferent  state  of  affairs.  We  try  here  to  get  the  river  on  the  bluff  si<lt 
always,  so  we  only  have  to  revet  the  other  side.  Sometimes  there  art 
places  where  we  can  not  get  the  river  over  against  the  bluff'. 
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Q.  So  long  as  yoa  have  carried  on  this  work  of  contracting  the  chanuel 
by  means  of  hurdles,  has  it  proved  a  success! — A.  Oh,  my;  yes.  Here 
ve  have  all  this  reach  of  the  river  (that  we  have  done  more  or  less 
work  on)  clear  to  Grand  Tower,  about  a  hundred  miles  down.  We  have 
greatly  improved  the  navigation  at  low  water.  The  present  is  an 
extreme  low- water  season.  It  is  now  down  a  foot  lower  than  our  zero, 
which  is  ordinary  low  water.  1  have  soundings  taken  by  the  boats  in 
iDj  charge  as  they  cross  the  shoal  places.  The  reports  come  in  every 
day.  Here  is  the  report  of  a  boat  that  came  in  to-day.  All  these 
places  that  are  named  here  were  bad  crossings.  There  is  quite  a  num- 
ber of  them  that  have  been  entirely  eliminated  by  this  improvement. 
For  instance,  at  Arsenal  Island  we  have  6  or  7  feet.  Carrolls  Island 
used  to  be  a  very  bad  place,  but  has  been  improved.  Twin  Hollows — 
that  was  a  3-foot  place  generally  at  low  water,  but  they  have  good 
water  there  now.  This  is  the  result  of  the  improvement  that  has  been 
going  on.  The  appropriations  are  not  large  enough  to  enable  us  to  do 
all  we  would  like  to. 

Q.  Yon  have  commenced  this  work,  then,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
souri and  are  carrying  it  downstream! — A.  Carrying  it  down — yes. 

Q.  How  far  down  have  you  got  from  the  mouth! — A.  We  are  not 
attempting  to  complete,  or  anywhere  near  complete,  it  as  we  go  down. 
We  do  such  work  as  will  give  immediate  benefit  to  navigation ;  then 
we  expect  to  go  back  over  this  and  make  it  more  x>ermanent.  We  have 
done  some  work  down  as  far  as  Commerce,  about  25  miles  above  Cairo. 
This  was  a  very  bad  locality — Powers  Island  (the  steamboat  people  call 
it  the  Goose  Island)  country.  A  great  deal  of  the  water  went  down 
the  slough  behind  this  island.  A  hurdle  dam  was  built  across  this, 
which  checked  the  water  gradually  and  caused  it  to  fill  up  with  deposit. 
Now  there  is  only  a  little  stream  that  you  can  step  across,  where  last 
year  at  this  time  half  the  river  went  down.  This  is  all  shoal  water, 
and  this  is  all  built  up.  The  consequence  is  that  the  water  goes  down 
here  to  the  benefit  of  this  space  down  here. 
Q.  So  it  scours  the  channel! — A.  It  scours  a  good  channel. 
Q.  And  you  have  carried  on  this  work  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
almost  down  to  Cairo! — A.  Almost  down — yes;  but  as  long  as  there  are 
one  or  two  places  that  we  have  not  improved  to  5  or  6  feet,  these 
limit  the  draft  of  the  boats  going  down. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  the  plan  is  to  have  the  sand  fill  up  among  the 
hurdles,  and  by  and  by  form  a  new  bank  with  willows  growing  on  it, 
etc.!— A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  in  time  make  it  as  high  as  the  river  in  high  water! — A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  then  supplement  it  eventually  by  revetment! — A.  By  revet- 
ment; yes. 

Q.  Now,  have  you  attained  that  result  at  any  part  of  this  work! — 
A.  Oh,  yes. 
Q.  So  you  have  demonstrated  that  it  can  be  accomplished! — A.  Yes. 
Q.  To  the  extent  tbat  you  contemplate? — A.  If  you  gentlemen  could 
only  take  a  day  or  half  a  day  and  go  down  even  as  far  as  Arsenal 
Island,  I  could  show  you  where  away  back  (not  as  far  as  you  could  see, 
but  away  back)  trees  are  growing  on  this  bank  [pointing],  and  right  in 
front  of  it  there  is  a  great  willow  growth  and  houses  are  being  built  on 
that  place  there.    In  1895  we  had  an  estimate  made  of  the  amount  of 

accretion  that  had  taken  place  down  as  far  as  we  had  gone  then 

Q.  From  St.  Louis  to  where? — A.  I  think  it  was  down  to  Ste.  Gene- 
ieve.     Here  is  the  accretion  in  acres  [pointing]. 

Q.  Thathasresultedfromyourhurdleor  contraction  work! — A.  Yes. 
Hiat  amounts  to  7,416  acres. 
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Q,  From  the  month  of  the  Missouri  down  to  Ste.  Genevieve? — A. 
Yes.  A  great  deal  has  been  built  up  since  this  statement  was  made. 
This  bank  comes  clear  over  here  and  down  here. 

Q.  Well,  have  you  revetted  any  of  these  banks  that  you  have  thus 
'created! — ^A.  Yes ;  there  are  a  good  many  revetted  along  here.  But  we 
have  to  watch  them.  Just  at  the  present  time  I  am  doing  a  good  deal 
of  work  repairing  them. 

Q.  Do  the  willows  grow  on  them  f — A.  Yes ;  when  they  get  up  to  about 
high  water.  It  is  a  matter  of  official  record,  derived  fi^m  a  series  of 
sediment  and  discharge  observations  taken  in  1879  at  St.  Charles,  on 
the  Missouri  Elver,  that  the  amouut  of  material  brought  down  in  sus- 
pension by  that  river,  together  with  the  sand  rolled  along  the  bottom, 
was  sufficient  during  that  year  to  have  covered  a  space  1  mile  square 
to  a  depth  of  470  feet,  or,  in  other  words,  sufficient  to  fill  a  space  2^500 
feet  wvde  and  105  mUes  long  to  a  depth  of  8  feet;  or  would  fill  a  street 
100  feet  wide,  53  miles  long,  to  a  height  of  nearly  400  feet.  You  see 
that  is  put  into  the  river,  and  we  have  to  take  care  of  it.  It  has  to  go 
through  here  or  it  will  be  piled  up  on  the  sides  somewhere.  We  pick 
up  a  large  portion  of  it  and  form  these  new  banks.  The  narrowing  of 
the  river  here  has  resulted,  as  I  find  irom  observations  that  I  have  had 
made  recently,  in  lowering  of  the  bottom  of  the  riven 

Q.  Deepening  of  the  channel  f — A.  Deepening  of  the  bottom  of  the 
river.  The  other  day  I  had  some  discharge  observations  taken,  from 
which  it  appears  that  at  the  same  stage  on  the  gauge  the  amount  of 
water  going  down  was  more  than  it  was  when  previous  observations 
were  taken,  showing  pretty  conclusively  that  in  the  rectification  of  the 
river  the  bottom  is  dropping  down.  The  river,  ordinarily,  you  know, 
is  made  up  of  deep  pools  and  wide  shoals.  As  we  contract  these  wide 
places  and  get  rid  of  the  shoals,  it  gives  it  a  more  uniform  slope  all  the 
way  down. 

Q.  It  has  a  tendency  to  give  the  bed  a  gradual  and  continuous  slope 
instead  of  having  it  in  pools  and  bars) — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  it  would  be  ordinarily? — A,  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  as  I  understand  it,  this  form  of  work  that  you  have  described 
here  is  substantially  the  character  of  the  work  all  along  your  reach  of 
the  river! — A.  Yes;  the  object  to  be  accomplished  on  the  stretch  of 
the  river  from  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  to  St.  Louis  was  to  gain  6  feet 
of  water,  and  from  St.  Louis  to  Cairo  8  feet. 

Q.  At  low  water! — ^A.  At  low  water;  yes. 

Q.  Will  you  please  describe,  a  hurdle,  so  called. — A.  A  hurdle,  as  the 
term  is  here  used,  is  one  of  many  silt-arresting  devices  that  have  been 
exx>erimented  upon  in  this  country  and  elsewhere.  The  hurdle  con- 
sists, essentially,  of  a  row  or  of  parallel  rows  of  piling,  the  piles  driven 
either  singly  or  in  clumps,  the  piling  being  connected  lengthwise  of  the 
hurdle  by  wattling  of  fine  brush  or  by  curtains  composed  of  brush  and 
lodged  against  the  upstream  side  of  one  of  the  rows  of  piles,  the  whole 
forming  a  permeable  dike  through  which  the  silt-laden  current  can  pass, 
though  with  greatly  diminished  velocity,  resulting  in  deposits  of  silt 
above  and  below  the  hurdles. 

These  deposits  are  generally  soon  overgrown  with  willows  or  cotton- 
wood,  and  after  they  arrive  at  sufficient  height  they  can  be  revetted  on 
their  river  fronts.  To  guard  against  loss  by  scour  of  the  piles,  a  broad 
flexible  mattress  is  first  sunk  on  the  line  of  the  hurdle.  Through  this 
mat  the  piles  and  clumps  of  piles  are  driven.  During  the  past  year 
the  hurdles  have  been  constructed  of  clumps  of  piles,  three  piles  and 
upward  to  each  clump.    These  piles  are  driven  so  that  when  their 
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apper  ends  are  drawn  together  by  means  of  a  wire  rope  they  form  a 
8ort  of  pyramidal  stracture,  the  horizontal  distances  of  the  piles  from 
each  other  at  the  surface  of  the  river  bed  being  8  to  10  feet,  depending 
maiuly  npon  the  depth  of  the  water. 

The  wire  ropes  are  made  on  the  work ;  they  are  composed  of  14  to  18 
strands  of  No.  14  galvanized  iron  wire.  They  are  drawn  taut  by  means 
of  the  pile-driver  machinery.  At  each  turn  of  the  rope  around  the 
upper  end  of  the  clump  of  piles  a  spike  is  driven  as  an  additional  guard 
against  the  rope  slipping,  though  the  wire  itself  generally  binds  or  cuts 
into  the  piling  sufficiently  to  prevent  any  slip,  ^is  method  of  drawing 
the  upper  ends  of  the  piles  together  appears  to  be  better  than  the  old 
one  of  bolting  them. 

The  tops  of  the  piles  are  generally  at  an  elevation  of  20  feet  above 
extreme  low  water,  excepting  that  in  the  curtain  or  wattling  row  the 
top  of  one  pile  of  the  clump  is  at  an  elevation  of  about  25  feet  above 
that  stage  in  order  to  intercept  a  drift  at  high  stages  and  prevent  it 
from  crossing  the  line  of  hurdle  and  dragging  the  top  of  the  latter  with  it. 

The  curtain  or  wattled  row  is  braced  by  vertical  diagonal  braces 
heeled  against  a  row  of  clumps  spaced  at  such  distances  below  as  to 
make  the  angle  of  the  braces  about  45^. 

The  heel  of  the  brace  is  held  by  a  clevis  passing  around  one  of  the 
piles  of  the  lower  clump,  with  its  pin  through  the  brace.  At  top  the 
brace  is  bolted  to  one  or  more  of  the  piles  in  the  upper  clump. 

The  piling  of  the  hurdle  row  is  so  spaced  as  to  represent  an  equiva- 
lent of  one  pile  to  the  linear  foot  of  hurdle.  The  piles  are  driven  by 
means  of  the  hydraulic  jet  as  well  as  by  the  hammer,  the  latter  weighing 
2.4(iO  pounds,  and  sometimes  by  both  combined. 

The  completed  curtain,  or  the  wattling,  whichever  may  be  used,  is 
generally  carried  finally  to  a  height  of  20  feet  above  extreme  low  water. 
TLe  mattress  is  from  60  to  135  feet  in  width,  depending  upon  the  depth 
of  water  and  consequent  length  of  piles,  as  well  as  upon  liability  of  the 
bed  to  suffer  from  scour.  It  is  fabricated  upon  floating  ways,  in  place, 
by  wattling  brush  upon  poles  spaced  about  6  feet  apart  and  in  any 
length  desired.  Continuity  is  obtained  by  lapping  the  poles  and  fasten- 
ing them  together  with  spikes  and  wire.  When  additional  strength  is 
required  wire  cables  are  used  across  and  in  the  direction  of  the  length 
of  the  mattress.  The  brush  is  spiked  to  the  poles  at  the  edges  of  the 
mattress  and  at  other  points,  about  one  spike  to  every  third  pole.  In 
fiiukiug  the  mat  a  little  less  than  1  cubic  yard  of  broken  rock  is  required 
to  a  cord  of  brush. 

The  piles  used  in  the  hurdles  run  in  lengths  from  25  to  60  feet,  and 
their  average  penetration  in  the  bottom  is  about  15  feet.  They  are 
Wven  with  the  large  end  down. 

At  the  shore  end  of  the  hurdle  the  bank  is  revetted  for  about  300 
feet,  of  which  200  feet  is  below  the  axis  of  the  hurdle. 

In  constructing  the  shore  revetment  a  mat  about  120  feet  or  more  in 
^idth,  its  inner  edge  at  the  surface  of  standard  low  water,  is  sunk. 
The  bank  is  then  eventually  graded  to  a  slope  of  one-half  and  covered 
^ith  riprap.  Where  necessary  to  grade  the  bank  by  artificial  means  the 
grading  is  done  by  the  hydraulic  method  or  by  means  of  shovels,  etc 

Q.  Have  you  any  levee  work  along  your  reach  of  the  river? — A.  !N"o 
fevee  work  comes  in  my  district  at  all. 

Q.  Your  whole  work  is  confined  to  this  class  of  work  you  have  been 
describing! — A.  To  contraction  wor2  and  revetting  banks;  yes. 

Q.  What  appropriation  was  made  in  the  last  river  and  harbor  bill 
for  your  reach  of  the  river! — ^A.  Two  hundred  and  seventy-five  thou- 
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sand  dollars  by  the  last  river  and  harbor  act,  $673,333.33  by  the  last 
sundry  civil  act,  and  $325,000  by  the  general  deficiency  act. 

Q.  Was  it  in  a  lump  sum  or  was  it  divided  up? — ^A.  The  appropria- 
tion is  for  the  Mississippi  River  between  Minneapolis  and  the  moatli  of 
the  Ohio,  and  of  this  amount  so  much  shall  be  expended  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  and  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri. 

Q.  It  is  left  in  such  a  condition,  then,  that  you  can  expend  it  wherever 
you  like! — A.  Wherever  we  can  do  the  most  good  for  the  interests  of 
navigation.  Occasionally  there  is  a  clause  which  provides  that  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  it  may  be  expended  at  a  certain  place,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  then  again  there  are  mandatory 
clauses. 

Q.  I  would  call  your  attention,  Msgor,  to  the  appropriation  made  in 
the  last  river  and  harbor  bill  for  the  prevention  pf  the  flow  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Eiver  into  the  Ohio  through  Cache  Greek,  and  ask  you  to  inform 
the  committee  as  to  whether  there  is  any  danger  of  the  Mississippi 
Eiver  breaking  over  its  banks  into  Cache  Creek  tod  &om  thence  into 
the  Ohio! — A.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  immediate  danger,  or  any  dan- 
ger in  any  reasonably  future  time,  of  the  Mississippi  getting  over  into 
the  Ohio  River  through  the  valley  of  the  Cache  Creek.  When  the  Mis- 
sissippi gets  high,  at  anything  like  a  bank-full  stage,  it  backs  up  the 
Ohio  and  up  through  Cache  Creek  and  makes  the  water  going  through 
the  Ohio  and  the  water  in  the  Mississippi  at  Beech  Eidge  almost  on  the 
same  level. 

Q.  The  bottom  of  Cache  Creek  is  much  higher  than  the A..  The 

bottom  of  Cache  Creek,  at  a  point  near  Beech  Eidge,  is  something  like 
9  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  Mississippi  Eiver  at  low 
water,  and  at  the  outlet  of  Cache  Creek  into  the  Ohio  it  is  12  feet  lower 
than  the  Mississippi  Eiver  at  Beech  Eidge.  There  is  quite  a  fall  in 
Cache  Creek  when  the  Ohio  is  low. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  then,  there  is  no  immediate  danger  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi flowing  over  its  banks  and  going  over  the  railroad  and  into 
Cache  Creek! — A.  No;  I  don't  think  there  is  any  immediate  danger  of 
anything  of  that  kind  happening.  The  high  water  of  the  Ohio  fre- 
quently comes  through  the  Cache  Eiver  and  empties  into  the  Misais- 
sippi  Eiver. 

Q.  Is  there  any  danger  of  the  Ohio  breaking  in  through  that  curve 
and  going  into  the  Mississippi  up  there? — A.  No;  I  don't  think  there  is 
any  immediate  danger  of  that. 
'  Q.  Is  there  any  danger  of  the  water  from  one  river  forming  a  perma- 
nent channel  into  the  other  river  so  as  to  make  that  space  below  Cache 
Eiver  an  island! — A.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  danger  of  that.  The 
distance  from  Beech  Eidge  down  to  the  junction  of  the  Missiseippi 
and  the  Ohio  is  about  11  or  12  miles  at  low  water,  and  the  distance 
from  Beech  Eidge,  by  way  of  the  Cache  Eiver  and  the  Ohio,  to  tbe 
same  point,  is  about  14  miles,  and  the  Mississippi  Eiver  would  not  be 
more  liable  to  take  the  longer  course  to  get  down  to  the  present  poiut 
of  junction  with  the  Ohio. 

Q.  And  the  Ohio  Eiver  would  hardly  flow  upstream. — ^A.  Ko. 
Although  the  Ohio  Eiver  at  high  water  does  back  through  Cache  Creek 
and  into  the  Mississippi  near  Beech  Eidge,  with  a  fall  at  those  times  of 
about  1  foot. 

Q.  What  work  have  you  done  on  this  Cache  Eiver  improvement  t — 
A.  Since  the  appropriation  was  Inade  I  have  revetted  the  bank  for  a 
distance  of  about  a  mile  in  the  vicinity  of  Beech  Eidge. 

Q.  Is  that  about  all  the  work  that  is  needed  there! — A.  Well,  this 
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whole  bend,  in  the  course  of  the  general  improvement  of  the  river  and 
the  rectification  of  the  channel,  will  have  to  be  revetted  to  hold  it  there. 
We  want  to  revet  that  so  as  to  hold  it  in  some  sort  of  a  permanent  posi- 
tion, and  al&o  to  prevent  the  sand  from  getting  into  the  river  and  com- 
ing down  and  forming  obstractions  and  changing  the  channel  down 
below.  The  sand  that  comes  down  forms  a  bar,  and  we  don't  know 
where  that  is  going  to  drive  the  water  to.  There  is  a  very  bad  piece  of 
river  from  Commerce  you  might  say  clear  down  to  Cairo  that  has  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  the  general  improvement  of  the  river.  I  do 
not  think  that  there  is  any  immediate  necessity  for  doing  any  special 
vork  at  Beech  Kidge,  especially  if  it  is  to  be  done  at  the  expense  of 
other  portions  of  the  river  that  are  in  more  need  of  improvement  in  the 
interests  of  navigation. 

Q.  How  much  of  the  appropriation  have  you  expended,  about! — ^A. 
I  could  not  say,  because  we  have  not  yet  figured  up  the  expenses.  The 
work  is  only  just  closed  for  the  season. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Gallinger  : 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  appropriation? — A.  $100,000. 

Q.  And,  in  your  opinion,  was  that  a  wise  expenditure  of  public 
money,  aU  things  considered  f 

Mr.  ]!f  ELSON.  I  don't  suppose  you  have  expended  much  of  that  appro- 
priation? 

The  Witness.  Oh,  yes;  we  have  spent?  a  good  deal  of  it. 

Q.  Please  state  whether  or  not,  in  your  opinion,  that  appropriation 
made  by  Congress  was  a  wise  expenditure  of  public  money,  all  things 
considered;  1  mean  by  that  all  things  considered  in  connection  with  the 
rJTer  improvements. — A.  I  do  not  think  it  was  necessary  for  the  inter- 
ests of  navigation,  and  I  do  not  think  it  was  necessary  to  have  expended 
it  at  this  time. 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver  Commission.  Coming 
now  to  the  river  from  Cairo  down — you  heard  the  testimony  of  Colonel 
Stickney  as  to  the  stages  of  the  flood  at  Cairo,  Paducah,  St.  Louis,  St. 
Charles,  and  Grafton.  His  statements  as  to  the  gauges  of  water  during 
the  flood  at  those  points  are  correct! — A,  Those  are  matters  of  record. 
I  believe  they  are  correct  as  stated  by  him. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  river  from  Cairo  down! — A.  Reasonably 
80;  not  so  much  so  as  from  here  down  to  Cairo. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  best  and  most  feasible  method  of 
checking  and  restraining  and  governing  the  floods  on  the  Mississippi 
below  Cairo? — A.  I  think  the  most  feasible  method  is  by  means  of 


Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  closing  of  these  river  basins  that  has 
been  going  on  of  recent  years  f  the  St.  Francis,  the  White  and  Arkansas, 
and  the  Yazoo  basins)  has  haa  a  tendency  to  aggravate  or  intensify  the 
floods  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river  f — ^A.  They  have  had  a  tendency  to 
raise  the  flood  level.  i 

Q.  That  is  what  I  mean — to  raise  the  water  liigher  and  aggravate  I 

the  flood.— A.  Yes.  ! 

Q.  The  chief  damage  done  in  the  lower  river  district  by  the  flood  last 
spring  was  by  the  river  breaking  over  the  levees  because  they  were  not 
bigh  enough  f — A.  They  were  either  not  high  enough  or  not  substantial  I 

enough.  ' 

Q.  In  most  cases  because  they  were  not  high  enough! — A.  In  most  ! 

cases.    A  great  many  of  those  levees  that  were  built  by  the  States  and  i 

the  local  authorities  were  not  constructed  with  the  care  that  is  exercised  I 

now  in  building  levees. 
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Q.  Mostof  tlie  crevasses  occurred  in  the  State  levees! — ^A,  There 
were  no  Government  levees  in  which  there  were  any  crevasses  at  all. 
These  crevasses  were  all  due  inherently  to  low  grades,  weak  profiles, 
or  old,  imperfect,  or  incomplete  construction.  None  of  the  levees  built 
by  the  United  States  were  broken. 

Q,  This  flood  of  1897  was  primarily  caused,  in  the  first  instance^  and 
brought  to  its  highest  stages  by  the  waters  from  the  Ohio? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  was  intensified  and  prolonged  by  the  waters  coming  from  ihe 
Upper  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  wasn't  it!  I  don't  mean  raised,  but  it 
continued  the  flood  a  longer  period? — A.  It  continued  the  flood,  and 
then  there  was  a  second  &wd  that  came  out  of  the  Ohio  Bi  ver  that  kept 
it  up. 

Q.  When  did  the  second  flood  come? — A.  About  two  weeks  after  the 
first. 

Q.  Did  it  come  at  such  a  time  as  to  meet  the  flood  from  the  Missis- 
sippi above  Cairo  ? — A.  Well,  the  flood  in  the  Mississippi  above  Cairo 
was  not  even  up  to  what  we  call  the  ordinary  stage  for  that  season  of 
the  year. 

Q.  At  no  point  or  time? — A.  ^N'ot  from  St,  Louis  down.  It  was  only 
what  we  call  an  ordinary  high  water. 

Q.  There  was  no  flood,  then,  for  that  season  of  the  year? — A.  Ko  tiling 
that  we  would  (*all  a  flood.  It  was  high  water,  and  it  was  water  thai 
we  do  this  hurdle  work  in  generally.  Twenty-five  feet  is  a  good  stage 
for  us  to  put  this  hurdle  work  in,  and  we  were  doing  some  of  that  \^ork 
then — just  starting  on  it.  The  high  water  of  1897  in  the  Ohio  reached 
its  maximum  of  61.5  feet  at  Cincinnati  on  the  26th  of  February.  The 
highest  previous  record  at  that  place  was  71.0G;  that  was  February  14. 
1884. 

Q.  How  about  the  Cumberland? — A.  The  Cumberland  at  Nashville 
reached  its  maximum,  49,25  feet,  this  season — March  20.  The  highest 
previous  record  was  55.3^  on  January  22, 1882.  The  Tennessee  liiver 
at  Chattanooga  reached  its  maximum  on  March  15  at  37.9,  the  hi^Ue^t 
previous  record  being  54,  on  March  1,  1875. 

Q.  From  this  it  would  appear,  Major,  that  at  neither  of  these  points 
was  the  river  up  to  as  high  a  stage  as  it  had  been  at  previous  times. — 
A.  No:  but  these  high  waters  came  down  and  joined,  you  see. 

Q.  They  all  combined  at  the  same  time? — A.  They  all  combined  at 
the  same  time;  and  at  other  times  the  high  water  in  one  river  had  time 
to  pass  off  before  the  water  from  the  other  rivers  came  down  on  top 
of  it. 

Q.  The  controlling  feature  of  this  flood,  then,  was  that  the  high  water 
at  these  points  occurred  at  the  same  time?— A.  Yes;  at  nearly  the  same 
time. 

Q,  So  as  to  join  there  at  Cairo ! — A.  As  these  flood  waters  passed 
into  the  Mississippi  Eiver  they  resulted  in  a  maximum  height  of  51.G 
at  Cairo,  March  25,  1897.  The  crest  of  the  first  wave  had  scarcely 
passed  by  when  it  was  followed  by  another  wave,  which  did  not  reach 
quite  to  this  height. 

Q.  That  was  from  the  Ohio?— A.  That  was  from  the  Ohio.  The 
highest  previous  record  at  Cairo  was  52.2  feet.  So  you  see  it  was  within 
six-tenths  of  a  foot  of  being  the  highest  record  that  we  have  ha<l  at 
Cairo. 

Q.  And  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  flood  was  its  long  continn- 
ance? — A.  That  was  it.  The  water  reached  the  stage  of  49  feet  on 
this  gauge  on  March  14  and  remained  practically  at  or  above  that  st^ge 
until  April  17,  a  period  of  thirty-four  days. 
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Q.  And  in  the  meantime  the  high  water  came  down  from  the  Missis- 
sippi!— ^A.  In  the  meantime  the  water  came  down  from  the  Mississippi 
and  kept  that  np,  although  it  was  not  very  high  water. 

Q.  No:  hnt  coming  in  connection  with  the  other  it  helped  to  prolong 
it?— A.  No  previous  flood  has  ever  prevailed  at  this  point  for  anything 
like  so  long  a  time.  The  Upper  Mississippi  was  not  above  medium 
bigh  stage  during  this  time;  and,  fortunately,  the  tributaries  to  the 
Mississippi  below  Cairo  were  not  above  the  medium  stages  when  the 
Hood  wave  passed  them. 

Q.  The  flood  was  not  aggravated  by  any  extraordinary  outpouring 
either  of  the  St.  Francis  Eiver,  the  White  Eiver,  or  the  Arkansas 
IJiverf— A.  No;  they  were  not  above  the  ordinary  high -water  stages. 
The  St  Francis  Eiver  would  not  cut  much  of  a  figure,  because  its 
watershed  is  not  very  large,  and  if  there  is  high  water  pouring  out  of 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Francis — any  large  quantity  coming  from  the  St. 
FraDcis — ^it  usually  comes  from  a  break  in  the  levees  somewhere  along 
the  St.  Francis  front  and  is  the  Mississippi  Eiver  water  getting  back 
into  tbe  Mississippi. 

Q.  Well,  the  White  and  Arkansas  together  are  capable  of  producing 
quite  a  flood  ? — A.  Yes ;  they  have  quite  a  drainage  area,  but  this  season 
they  were  not  extraordinarily  high.  That  was  a  fortunate  occurrence, 
too. 

Q.  As  I  understand,  of  recent  years  they  have  been  closing  up  what 
is  called  the  Yazoo  Basin,  the  White  Eiver  Basin,  and  the  St.  Francis 
Kver  Basin. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  area  of  those  basins,  approximately! — A.  The 
St.  Francis  Basin,  the  area  that  will  be  protected  by  the  levees  when 
completed,  is  about  3,490  square  miles. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  width  or  length  of  it! — A.  I  can  give  you  the 
length  of  it.  The  total  contemplated  levee  line  amounts  to  about  224 
miles,  of  which  115  miles  have  been  constructed.  This  work  has  been 
^oue  partly  by  the  United  States  and  partly  by  local  levee  boards.  The 
State  of  Missouri  has  built  26  per  cent,  the  State  of  Arkansas  40  per 
cent,  and  the  United  States  34  per  cent. 

Q.  Now,  the  White  and  Arkansas  Basin. — A.  The  levee  line  is  64.4 
miles  long.  The  territory  to  be  protected  is  a  narrow  strip,  varying 
from  6  to  3D  miles  in  width,  lying  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
£iver,  and  having  an  area  of  about  910  sc^uare  miles. 

Q.  The  Yazoo  Basin. — A.  The  Upper  Yazoo  district  contains  about 
1-4  miles  of  levee.  The  Upper  and  Lower  Yazoo  Basin  contains  7,151 
s^iuare  milefrr-that  is,  these  levees  will  protect  that  much  from  over- 
flow. The  Ijower  Yazoo,  the  length  of  its  levee  line  is  186  miles,  cover- 
ing about  216  miles  of  river.  There  is  about  216  miles  of  river  front  on 
tlie  Lower  Yazoo  Basin.  And  then  there  is  the  Upper  Tensas.  The 
levee  lines  in  the  Upper  Tensas  district  are  about  173  miles  long. 

Q.  And  that  has  been  closed? — A.  That  has  been  inclosed;  yes. 

Q.  That  covers  the  basins,  doesn't  it,  up  above  the  Bed  River! — A. 
Yes. 

.  Q.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  this :  If  it  were  possible  to  relieve  the  Missis- 
sippi River  from  the  effects  of  the  floods  and  overflow  by  means  of 
^^servoirs  would  not  the  most  appropriate  places  have  been  at  one  or 
^  of  these  basins'? — A.  Those  would  have  been  the  proper  places  to 
^ave  established  reservoirs,  but  there  is  a  little  diflerence  of  opinion 
jsto  whether  the  flooding  of  these  basins — take  the  St.  Francis  Basin, 
for  instance — as  to  whether  the  flooding  of  the  basin,  allowing  the  water 
^  go  over  into  the  basin  in  its  upper  reaches,  diminishes  the  flood 
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water  down  below  where  it  comes  into  the  Mississippi  again.  It  is 
maintained  by  some  of  the  engineers,  and  especially  the  engineer  in 
charge  of  that  division  (Mr.  Pharr),  that  the  flood  water  will  not  always 
reach  a  higher  stage  at  Helena  if  yon  close  the  whole  basin  than  it 
wonld  if  it  were  left  open.  That  is  a  little  different  from  the  idea 
Colonel  Stickney  expressed. 

Q.  Please  state  that  again. — A.  He  maintains  that  the  flood  level  at 
Helena,  where  the  St.  Francis  wonld  come  in,  will  not  be  higher  if  you 
close  in  the  whole  of  the  St.  Francis  front— or  at  least  that  dnring  this 
last  flood  water  the  water  wonld  not  have  been  so  high  on  the  gauge 
at  Helena  if  yon  had  closed  in  the  front  as  it  was  with  the  front  open 
and  the  water  allowed  to  come  into  the  basin,  because  the  water  that 
came  out  of  the  St.  Francis  River  joined  the  Mississippi  Elver  just 
about  the  time  the  top  of  the  flood  of  the  Mississippi  (coming  dowii  the 
main  river)  got  there,  and  so  raised  it. 

Q.  That  is,  it  would  pass  over  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  into  the 
St.  Francis  Basin,  then  make  that  circuit  in  there  and  get  back  to 
Helena  as  quick  as  the  waters  in  the  Mississippi  would;  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  that  can't  be  so. — A.  That  is  not  the  idea  exactly.  The 
first  part  of  the  flood  water  that  comes  down  gets  over  the  banks  there, 
fills  up  the  St.  Francis  Basin,  and  goes  through  the  swamps  and  down 
to  the  Mississippi.  That  occurs  before  the  crest  of  the  second  high 
water  has  come  down  the 

Q.  Then  he  is  assuming  that  the  crest  of  the  high  water  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi comes  down  at  the  same  time  as  the  surplus  water  from  the  St 
Francis  Basin  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  that  is  an  assum])tion  that  is  not  founded  on  tact. — A.  Well, 
I  don't  know.  He  has  some  reason  for  saying  that  the  flood  waters 
will  be  carried  off  faster  by  closing  the  basin,  and  get  by  Helena  quicker, 
and  that  the  water  will  not  be  so  high  if  you  close  the  front  of  the 
basin. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  from  New  Madrid  to  Helena! — A.  It  is 
about  235  miles. 

Q.  And  what  is  the  average  breadth  of  the  basin,  supposing  it 
wasn't  leveed? — A.  The  average  width  would  be  nearly  15  miles. 

Q.  Now,  his  theory  is  that  if  the  water  had  free  room  there  for  235 
miles  in  length  and  15  miles  in  width  there  would  be  as  high  a  stage 
of  water  in  the  river  as  if  that  same  water  was  confined  within  the 
limits  of  the  levees  along  the  banks? — A.  Yes;  that  it  would  pass  ofiV 

Q.  That  is,  if  instead  of  having  a  channel  235  miles  long  and  15  miles 
wide  for  the  high  water  to  pass  over,  you  confine  it  to  a  narrow  chan- 
nel between  the  levees  (not  averaging  over  a  mile  wide)  that  that  narrow 
channel  wouldn't  be  any  higher  than  the  30-mile  channel.  Now,  do 
you  believe  that  that  is  a  correct  view  to  take  of  it!— A.  Well,  but 
you  must  take  into  consideration  that  in  this  wide  channel  it  is  through 
a  swamp,  trees,  and  bushes,  and  is  obstructed  there. 

Q.  I  take  that  into  account.  But  do  you  believe  that  if  that  basin 
was  entirely  open  the  crest  of  the  high  water  would  be  as  high  at 
Helena  as  though  you  had  the  whole  basin  confined! — A.  That  would 
depend  a  great  deal  on  circumstances. 

Q.  Taking  the  water  as  it  was  last  spring. — A.  Taking  this  particu- 
lar spring,  you  must  remember  there  were  two  floods,  one  following 
after  the  other. 

Q.  Well,  take  either  one  of  them. — A.  We  must  take  the  two  floods 
into  consideration.  The  first  one  comes  on  top  of  the  second.  The  tirst 
flood  comes  over  the  banks  and  proceeds  to  fill  up  the  basin,  and  goes 
on  down 
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Q.  Doesnt  the  same  law  govern  in  either  case!    Isn't  the  natural 

result  of  narrowing  a  channel  to  raise  the  elevation  of  the  water  in  it  ? — 

A.  It  will  raise  the  elevation  of  the  water  or  lower  the  bottom  of  the 

('ban  Del. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  mean  to  say  as  an  engineer,  Major,  that  the  closing 
in  of  the  St.  Francis  River  Basin  does  not  tend  to  raise  the  elevation 
[OT  crest,  or  wave,  as  you  call  it)  in  the  Mississippi  River  ? — A.  It 
raises  it  along  the  front,  for  instance — along  that  front;  but  when  you 
allow  this  water  to  get  over  and  get  into  the  basin  it  lowers  it  Then 
yon  get  down  to  a  certain  point  where  this  water  comes  into  the  chan- 
nel again,  and  there,  of  course,  it  is  raised. 

Q.  Yes;  below  the  junction  it  is  raised. — A.  That  is  just  what  I  was 
8{»eaking  o£    Helena  is  below  the  junction. 

Q.  Yes;  but  the  water  doesn't  come  in  at  the  same  time  or  in  the 
^me  degree.  You  are  assuming  that  it  goes  at  the  same  rate  of 
speed.— A.  No;  I  am  assuming  that  the  crest  of  the  second  flood  came 
down  to  Helena  just  as  the  first  flood  that  went  over  into  the  St. 
Francis  Basin  got  to  Helena,  and  that  that  raised  it  (as  he  shows  by 
hi8  figures)  a  little  higher  than  it  would  have  been  if  the  whole  front 
had  been  closed,  because  the  first  flood  would  have  gone  clear  on  and 
gotten  by  Helena  before  the  second  flood  reached  there. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  that  puts  you  at  issue  with  the  Mississippi 
River  Commission  and  with  Captain  Starling f  I  understand  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  Commission  has  decided  (a  majority  of  the  commission) 
that  it  is  unsafe  to  close  that  St.  Francis  River  Basin  until  you  make 
the  levees  higher. — A.  I  don't  know  as  they  are  on  record  exactly  in 
that  way. 

Q.  If  that  is  true  (that  it  is  unsafe  to  close  the  St.  Francis  River  Basin 
until  you  fortify  the  levees  below),  manifestly  it  must  be  true  that  the 
closiug  of  that  basin  has  raised  the  river,  or  will  raise  it,  at  high  stages 
of  water.— A.  That  basin  is  only  a  small  feature  of  the  problem.  When 
jou  take 

Q.  That  is  hedging.  You  ought  to  give  me  a  straight  answer. — A. 
I  am  willing  to  give  a  straight  answer  if  I  can  get  at  exactly  what 
yoa  are  driving  at,  but  I  am  just  mentioning  the  facts  as  they  are  on 
record. 

Q.  Will  the  entire  closing  of  the  St.  Francis  River  Basin  have  a  ten- 
dency to  lower  or  raise  the  crest  of  the  high -water  wave  in  front  of  that 
basin  from  the  top  to  the  end  of  it! — A.  It  would  have  a  tendency  to 
raise  it.  But  1  am  speaking  about  the  point  below  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Francis,  where  it  goes  into  the  Mississippi. 

Q.  You  claim  that  it  will  have  a  tendency A.  It  would  have  a 

tendency  to  raise  the  water  all  along  the  front;  but  whether  it  will 
raise  it  or  lower  it  at  the  i)oint  of  junction — where  the  water  comes  in 
a^in — or  not  is  a  question  that  admits  of  some  doubt. 

Q.  That  would  depend  on  the  question  of  whether  the  two  currents 
made  the  same  rate  of  speed.  If  there  are  two  currents  separated  here 
malting  for  a  x>oint  below,  if  they  both  travel  at  the  same  rate  of  speed 
and  make  the  same  junction,  and  there  is  no  waste  of  water,  why,  of 
course  they  will  form  the  same  crest  below? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  suppose  one  current  travels  faster  than  the  other,  or  suppose 
there  is  a  waste  in  one  and  not  in  the  other,  then  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  they  can't  form  as  high  a  crest  as  they  would  if  it  was  all  in  one 
channel;  doesn't  that  look  reasonable  to  you? — A.  That  is  very  reason- 
able. But  you  must  take  into  coiisideration  that  there  is  a  second 
^ave,  a  second  crest,  following  this  first  one. 
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Q.  Well,  that  second  crest  would  operate  equally  on  both,  wouldn'^ 
it? — A.  Ko;  the  second  crest  is  the  one  that  gets  to  the  mouth  ot  th(3 
St.  Francis  just  at  the  time  the  water  sent  over  the  banks  l^m  the  firsi 
crest  gets  there. 

Q.  Well,  I  am  assuming  that  last  spring  there  had  been  no  levees 
and  you  had  two  crests,  as  you  call  it;  that  is,  you  had  two  distinct 
rushes  of  water.  Now,  each  of  those  two  stages  of  flood  would  mani^ 
festly  operate  alike  on  these  two  different  currents,  wouldn't  they! — Aj 
Well,  the  second  crest  that  comes  down  the  main  river  goes  on  top  ol 
the  &*8t  crest  that  goes  around  through  the  basin,  and  that  (as  I  under 
stand  Mr.  Pharr's  figures)  makes  it  higher  at  Helena,  which  is  jusi 
below  tlie  junction.  If  the  whole  of  the  first  crest  had  gone  down  the 
main  river  it  would  have  gotten  clear  out  of  the  way  before  the  second 
crest  came  down  in  the  main  river. 

Q.  If  the  basin  is  open,  doesn't  the  second  crest  come  down  in  the 
basin,  as  well  as  in  the  river  t  You  are  assuming  in  your  statement, 
Major,  that  the  second  crest  will  come  down  the  river,  and  not  down  the 
basin. — A.  It  comes  down  the  basin,  too.  Of  course,  a  portion  of  it 
goes  down  the  basin,  but  that  portion  lags  behind,  don't  you  seeT 

Q.  Why  does  it  lag  behind  in  the  one  case  more  than  in  the  otherf^ 
A.  It  doesn't  lag  behind  any  more  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 

Q.  Well,  you  are  talking  about  two  crests.  Now,  the  first  crest  takes 
two  channels! — A.  Yes. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Beeby  : 

Q.  If  I  understand,  Major,  if  there  was  no  basin  there  the  first  cresi 
would  have  all  passed  on  much  more  rapidly  than  that  part  of  it  whicli 
left  the  river  and  went  around  into  the  St.  Francis  Basin  ? — A.  That  is 
the  idea. 

Q.  There  coming  a  second  crest,  which  would  combine  at  the  moutfi 
of  the  St.  Francis  with  the  water  which  had  gone  around  in  the  basin 
from  the  first  crest,  would  make  the  water  higher  at  the  monibh  of  tbe 
St  Francis  than  if  all  the  water  from  each  fiood  had  gone  in  the  maiii 
river 5  that  is  the  idea,  isn't  it! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  water  that  would  go  into  the  St.  Francis  Basin  from  the 
second  crest  wouldn't  reach  the  mouth  until  later  on  f — ^A.  No.  That  i^ 
Mr.  Pharr's  argument,  a^  I  understand  it. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson  : 

Q.  Well,  do  you  concur  in  Mr.  Pharr's  argument! — A.  1  can't  sAf 
that  I  exactly  concur  in  it. 

Q.  Well,  to  sum  up,  Major,  you  don't  see  your  way  at  present  to 
concur  in  that  view  of  the  case? — A.  No;  I  can't  say  that  I  do  until  I 
get  some  further  data  on  the  subject. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Berby  : 

Q.  You  think,  though,  that  it  is  not  improbable  or  impossible  that  it 
may  be  true? — A.  No;  I  think  it  possibly  may  be  true;  and  it  is  some- 
thing that  will  be  studied  up  more  by  the  cx)ramission  and  by  the  district 
engineer  in  charge  before  they  will  close  up  the  basin. 

Q.  But  as  at  present  advised  your  opinion  doesn't  concur  with 
his? — A.  I  must  say  that  I  beg  to  reserve  my  opinion  on  the  subject 
until  I  get  more  data  on  the  subject.  I  would  say  that  until  I  had  hii 
opportunity  of  reading  these  reports  and  looking  somewhat  into  tbe 
matter  I  was  of  the  same  opinion  that  you  (Mr.  Nelson)  are,  that  allow 
ing  the  waters  to  go  over  in  the  basin  would  make  some  material  differ 
ence  in  the  height  of  the  flood  waters  below.    And  it  might,  under 
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certain  circumstaaces — for  instance,  if  there  is  only  one  flood  to  go 
down,  that  body  of  water  that  hangs  back,  as  it  were,  might  result  in 
a  lowering  of  the  flood  water,  say,  at  Helena;  but  if  there  is  another 
one  on  top  of  it,  as  there  was  this  spring,  it  might  not. 

Q.  Yes;  and  there  is  the  point  1  don't  understand.  When  you  speak 
of  another  flood  coming  on  top  of  the  flrst  one,  wouldn't  the  second 
flood,  like  the  first  one,  distribute  itself  into  two  channels? — A.  So  it 
would,  but  the  first  flood — I  would  simply  have  to  go  over  the  same 
groaod  again  to  explain  it. 

Q.  Well,  I  will  pass  tl^at  and  come  down  to  the  outlet  system.  Is 
thero  any  point  above  the  mouth  of  the  Bed  River  where  the  so-called 
outlet  system  would  be  feasible  or  practicable! — A.  No;  I  don't  think 
there  is,  because  at  any  i)oint  above  lied  Kiver  the  water  would  all 
have  to  come  back  into  the  river  again. 

Q.  And  applying  the  outlet  system  to  the  Atchafalaya,  or  Bayou 
Placquemine,  or  Bayou  LaFourche,  or  the  so-called  Lake  Borgne  out- 
let, or  any  other  of  those  bayous  below  there,  even  if  such  a  system 
were  otherwise  feasible,  could  not  give  relief  of  any  material  conse- 
quence against  the  floods  above  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River? — A.  !N^o; 
it  wouldn't  give  any  relief. 

Q.  It  might  for  a  few  miles  upstream,  above  the  Red  River,  but  it 
couldn't  extend  so  as  to  relieve  these  floods  and  crevasses  like  we  had 
last  spring? — A.  No;  it  wouldn't  give  any  relief  there  at  all. 

Q.  So  that  if  the  problem  in  hand  was  the  question  of  relieving  against 
tbe  floods  and  crevasses  that  we  had  last  spring,  extending  from  Cairo 
^wn  to  the  Biggs  crevasse  there  on  the  Tensas  Basin,  the  outlet  system 
couldn't  have  any  bearing  upon  it  in  any  event? — A.  I  do  not  tliink  it 
would  have  any  bearing  whatever. 

Q.  So  on  that  branch  of  the  question,  what,  in  your  opinion,  would  be 
the  best  plan  and  method  of  repressing  and  relieving  against  such  floods 
as  we  had  last  spring? — ^A.  In  the  lower  river? 

<^  Yes,  from  Cairo  down. — A.  I  think  the  most  feasible  plan,  the  one 
that  oflfers  the  best  prosi)€ct  for  success,  and  one  of  the  cheapest  and 
^thin  a  reasonable  limit  of  expense,  would  be  the  levee  system. 

Q.  Would  you  supplement  it  by  anything  else.  Major? — A.  I  do  not 
tUnk  that  I  would.  I  do  not  think  that  there  would  be  anything  gained 
l>J  it.  The  Atchafalaya — which  takes  off  quite  a  large  proportion  of 
^  river,  and  it  has  been  doing  so  for  a  great  many  years — of  course  I 
»ould  not  stop  that  up,  I  would  let  it  go  on  as  it  is;  but  I  do  not  think 
ftat  anything  would  be  gained  by  attempting  to  enlarge  it  and  allow 
>  larger  proportion  of  the  water  to  go  down  through  there,  because  it 
^oald  only  result 

Q.  Could  anything  be  accomplished  by  diverting  the  river  into  the 
fensas  Bayou  and  letting  it  run  down  ?  That  empties  into  the  Red 
Jiver  near  the  Atchafalaya,  doesn't  it  ?  Could  anjrthing  be  accomplished 
>y  diverting  the  water  into  the  Tensas? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  any- 
Wng  could  be  accomplished  there  at  all — that  is,  for  the  relief  of  the 
ower  river. 

Q.  What  is  the  approximate  length  of  the  Tensas  River  fipom  where 
he  water  would  be  diverted  ? — A.  Do  you  mean  the  basin  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  This  is  a  continuation  of  the  upper  Tensas  district  dotm 
0  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River.  A  levee  is  continuous  firom  the  upper 
^id,  opposite  Warrenton,  Miss.,  down  to  a  point  5  miles  below  Fairview 
ending,  a  distance  of  126  miles,  leaving  a  gap  of  30  miles  that  is 
nprotected. 

Q.  W^ell,  does  the  lower  end  of  it  extend  to  near  the  Atchafalaya? — 
^.  The  lower  end  of  the  levee  is  within  30  miles  of  it. 
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Q.  If  you  should  divert  the  water  into  that  Teiisas  Basin  you  would 
have  to  levee  that  also,  wouldn't  you? — A.  Divert  the  water  into  it* 

Q.  Yes. — A.  You  would  have  to  protect  it  by  back  levees,  then. 

Q.  So  nothing  would  be  gained  by  that? — A.  I  don't  think  thew 
would  be  anything  gained  by  that.  And  if  you  put  any  more  watei 
into  the  Atchafalaya  it  would  necessitate  raising  levees  down  there,  and 
you  would  have  four  lines  of  levees  to  build,  instead  of  two,  besides  thi 
injury  you  might  do  to  the  navigation  of  the  river. 

Q.  They  are  building  a  lock,  are  they  not,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Plaquei 
mine? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  hold  the  water  back  into  Bayou  Plaquemine? — A.  Well,  mow 
to  enable  steamboats  to  get  through — more  for  the  convenience  o\ 
navigation. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Bebby: 

Q.  Major,  do  you  believe  that  that  river  can  be  leveed  from  Cair^ 
down  to  the  Passes  at  a  reasonable  cost,  so  as  to  practically  confine  tbj 
river  between  the  levees  iu  time  of  high  water  (barring  accidents  oi 
breaks,  or  something  of  that  kind,  that  ought  not  to  occur)  ? — A.  Cec 
tainly.  I  believe  that  the  levee  system,  as  we  are  now  pursuing  it,  wi| 
take  all  the  water  of  any  probable  flood  down  there.  During  this  lasl 
flood  all  the  gauges  below  New  Madrid  showed  a  higher  stage  of  watei 
than  any  previous  record  we  have  along  the  river,  and  the  whole  q 
that  flood,  you  might  say — practically  the  whole  of  it — passed  throu^j 
between  the  levees,  in  their  imperfect  state,  between  the  Red  River  aiM 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  There  was  only  one  little  break  in  tha 
stretch,  and  that  occurred  after  the  flood  was  off,  just  below  Batoi 
Rouge.  It  was  caused  by  a  crawfish  digging  a  hole  through  the  leve« 
The  proportion  of  the  length  of  the  crevasses  to  the  whole  length  q 
the  levees  is  very  small.  From  the  information  now  at  hand  it  appear 
that  there  were  approximately  1,377  miles  of  levees  ou  the  two  baul^ 
of  the  Mississippi  River  between  Cairo  and  the  Head  of  the  Passe:^ 
and  that  the  recent  flood  caused  breaks  in  these  aggregating  in  lengtt 
only  8.7  miles,  which  is  about  sixty-three  one-hundredths  of  1  per  ceu 
of  the  whole  lide — less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  whole  length  of  the  lim 
of  levees.  The  crevasses  during  this  high  flood,  taking  the  whole  <j 
them  into  consideration,  covered  less  than  1  per  cent.  Now,  then,  tlies 
levees,  understand,  are  in  an  imperfect  condition.  If  we  can,  by  t\% 
expenditure  of  a  few  millions  more,  put  them  in  a  perfect  state,  I  thini 
we  can  safely  say  that  we  can  protect  that  country  down  there,  by  th 
levee  system,  from  any  flood  equal  to  what  we  have  record  of  yet. 

Q.  There  has  been  an  estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  that,  Majoi 
What  is  that  estimate? — A.  That  estimate  is  in  a  rejwrt  of  a  subcou 
mittee  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission,  in  the  annual  report  < 
1896,  and  is,  I  think,  about  $18,000,000.  The  commission  say  this  yea 
that  they  think,  from  the  data  they  will  collect  from  the  results  of  thi 
last  flood,  they  will  be  able  to  get  at  the  figure  more  definitely,  and  the 
also  express  the  opinion  that  it  will  not  exceed  that  estimate. 

Q.  Has  the  flood  of  1897  tended  to  lessen  or  to  increase  the  faith  < 
the  commission  and  of  the  engineers  who  are  familiar  with  the  river  i 
tlft  levee  system? — A.  I  could  not  speak  definitely  for  anybody  In 
myself.  I  have  never  heard  any  of  the  members  of  the  comniissici 
express  themselves  otherwise  than  as  I  express  myself— that  they  ha\ 
faith  in  it.    They  have  all  signed  a  report  to  that  effect. 

Q.  Well,  the  breaking  of  the  levees  iu  the  manner  in  which  you  ba^ 
stated,  has  that  in  any  way  lessened  your  belief  in  the  levee  system  t- 
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A.  Xo,  not  at  all;  because  we  know  what  the  cause  of  the  breaking  of 
those  levees  was.  The  reason  there  was  not  more  damage  done  was 
because  of  the  temporary  work  that  the  people  put  on  the  levees  down 
in  that  lower  region.  If  they  had  stood  by  and  done  nothing  of  course 
the  water  would  have  gone  over  them  a  great  deal  more  than  it  did. 
Bot  the  United  States  authorities  and  the  local  authorities  were  very 
active  daring  those  times,  and,  by  putting  temporary  works  along  the 
tops  of  the  levees,  and  every  man,  woman,  and  child  taking  an  inter- 
est in  it  and  working,  they  kept  the  water  from  overflowing  more 
than  it  did.  The  levees  down  there  are  not  as  high,  by  any  means,  as 
iseontemplated. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  there  had  been  no  levees  there  thousands 
Df  acres  of  land  which  was  not  overflowed  would  have  been  covered 
with  water? — A.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that, 

Q.  Tou  say  it  has  been  the  general  impression  of  the  commission 
that  to  close  the  St.  Francis  Basin  before  the  levees  are  improved  in  the 
lower  river,  might  tend  to  break  those  levees.  Has  that  been  the 
theory  upon  which  the  commissioners  have  acted  heretofore! — A.  I 
ion't  know  that  the  commission  has  expressed  itself  definitely  on  that. 
rhe  general  idea  is  that  the  levees  down  below  ought  to  be  raised  to  a 
proper  height  before  we  commence  to  close  in  too  much  above. 

Q.  But  you  say,  in  answer  to  Senator  Nelson,  that  Captain  JPharr,  of 
he  St.  Francis  levee  district,  contends  that  the  fact  that  the  St.  Francis 
Jasin  was  open  last  spring  tended  to  increase  the  flood  tide  below  the 
BOQth  of  the  St.  Francis  more  than  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  been 
dosed?— A.  That  is  his  argument,  as  I  understand  it. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  that  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  you  have 
wt  yet  formed  a  definite  conclusion  ?=— A.  I  have  not  come  to  a  con- 
hision  on  that  point. 

Q.  Has  the  commission  been  closing  the  breaks  in  the  White  Biver 
Jasin  since  the  flood  subsided?— A.  That  I  really  could  not  tell  without 
ooking  up  the  records. 

Q.  I  wanted  to  ask  you,  Major,  when  a  crevasse  forms,  for  instance  in 
he  lower  river,  how  far  above  that  break  or  crevasse  is-  the  water 
Dwered,  if  any! — ^A.  That  I  could  not  say,  either.  I  could  not  give 
t)u  any  definite  information.  I  think,  though,  that  there  are  among 
he  records  some  definite  data  on  that  subject  It  may  be  in  some  of 
fce  appendixes.  I  know  the  subject  has  been  frequently  investigated. 
le  flood  height  would  be  lowered  for  a  certain  distance  above  the 
fcvasse. 

Q.  But  comparatively  a  short  distance? — A.  Oh,  yes;  it  would  be  a 
eiy  short  distance.  It  might  protect  a  few  plantations  a  few  miles 
boye.  We  know,  for  instance,  that  in  this  last  high  water  the  river 
as  lower  at  Memphis,  opposite  the  St.  Francis  front,  than  it  would 
ave  been  had  that  whole  front  been  closed. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  confining  the  river  in  a  narrow  channel  tends 
) lower  the  bed  of  the  river  or  to  raise  it? — A.  It  tends  to  lower  the 
^1)  to  scour  it  out,  in  any  special  locality. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Gallingeb: 
Q.  You  heard  the  testimony  of  Colonel  Stickney  in  reference  to  the 
t)rk  that  is  now  being  done  in  the  line  of  dredging  the  river,  did  you 
»t!--A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  state  to  the  committee  approximately  the  cost  of  the 
hedges,  the  cost  of  the  auxiliary  plant,  and  the  amount  of  work  done 
I  the  line  of  dredging,  up  to  the  present  time? — A.  For  dredges  and 
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dredging,  up  to  June  30, 1897,  $707,109.    I  get  that  from  the  report  of 
the  Mississippi  River  Commission  for  1897. 

Q.  That  includes,  then,  the  six  dredges  already  built,  and  the  expense 
of  the  work  of  dredging^ — A.  That  includes  the  amount  that  had  been 
expended  up  to  that  time  in  procuring  the  dredging  plant  and  in  dredg- 
ing operations.  That  includes  the  cost  of  the  two  dredges,  the  Jllpha 
and  the  Beta,  and  the  dredging,  and  partial  payments  on  the  Ganuna 
and  Delta,  delivered  since  June  30, 1897. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  look  up  the  cost  of  all  the  dredges  and  the 
auxiliary  plants,  and  the  cost  of  dredging,  up  to  the  present  time. — 
A.  During  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 1893,  1894,  and  1895,  there 
was  expended  upon  the  experimental  dredge  Alpha  $150,838.96.  This 
includes  its  original  construction,  the  cost  of  alterations,  experiments, 
dredging  operations,  and  its  care  during  those  years. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1896,  there  was  expended  the  sum 
of  $271^487.74  in  dredges  and  dredging.  Of  this  amount  $199,581.25 
was  paid  the  contractor  on  account  of  the  dredge  BSta.  The  balance, 
$71,906.49,  was  expended  in  operating  expenses  of  the  Alpha  and  Beta 
and  in  their  repair  and  care  during  the  year. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1897,  $284,782.46  were  expended 
for  dredges  and  dredging.  Of  this  amount  $19,201  was  paid  in  final 
settlement  of  the  contract  for  the  Beta'^  $67,787.20  was  paid  on  the 
contract  for  the  dredge  Qamma,  and  $96,427.20  on  the  contact  for  the 
dredge  Delta,  The  balance,  $101,367.06,  was  expended  in  operating 
expenses  of  the  Alpha  and  Beta  and  their  repair  and  care  during  the 
year. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  amount  paid  the  contractor  for  the  dredge 
Beta  was  $218,782.25.  The  contract  price  for  tbe  dredge,  including 
premium  earned,  was  $259,102.50;  $40,380.25  has  been  withheld  ou 
account  of  nouMfillment  of  contract  in  essential  particulars. 

The  dredge  Oamma  has  been  completed  and  delivered  since  June  30, 
1897,  at  a  contract  price  of  $85,530.60,  and  the  Delta  at  a  cost  of 
$124,940.  There  are  two  dredges  now  under  contract  but  not  delivered, 
one  to  cost  $102,000,  the  other  to  cost  $106,000. 

The  above  statement  relates  to  the  dredging  operations  directed  by 
the  Mississippi  River  Commission. 

For  the  improvement  of  the  low- water  navigation  of  the  river  between 
the  mouths  of  the  Missouri  and  Ohio  rivers  two  dredges  have  been  pro- 
vided, one  at  a  cost  of  $18,000;  the  other,  $22,000.  These  are  of  an 
inferior  class. 

Contracts  have  been  made  for  two  first-class  steel-hulled  hydraulic 
dredges.  These  are  to  cost  $102,400  each.  They  have  not  yet  been 
delivered. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  Colonel  Stickney,  that  this  expenditure  of 
money  for  dredging  has  been  of  but  temporary  advantage  to  the 
river? — A.  Yes;  it  wasn't  designed  to  be  anything  else  than  temporary. 
It  was  for  temporary  aid  to  navigation. 

Q.  And  do  you  think  enough  ^vantage  to  navigation  has  resulted  to 
warrant  this  outlay  of  perhaps  nearly  $2,000,000  up  to  the  present 
time? — A.  I  think  it  will  eventually  warrant  the  outlay.  You  must  re- 
member this  outlay  is  principally  for  the  plant,  and  the  plant  will  last  for 
several  years.  That  outlay  is  for  the  special  benefit  of  navigation  at  low 
water.  These  channels  that  we  dredge  are  not  expected  to  be  perma- 
nent. As  soon  us  the  water  rises  sand  will  settle  down  and  fill  in  tbe 
channels  again.  If  we  have  several  small  rises  during  a  low-water 
season  we  may  have  to  go  over  these  channels  two  or  three  times.    This 
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is  all  for  the  benefit  of  navigation,  and  is  just  what  these  steamboat 
people  and  those  interested  in  navigation  seem  to  want.  They  went 
before  Congress  and  secured  legislation  to  that  effect — compelling  the 
Mississippi  Biver  Commission  to  do  this.  These  dredges  are  only  (you 
might  say)  just  commencing  their  operations;  this  is  practically  the 
first  season,  and  those  who  are  in  charge  of  them  have  hardly  got  the 
thing  well  in  hand  yet  so  as  to  work  them  to  the  best  advantage.  But 
I  don't  a^ee  with  Colonel  Stickney  in  what  he  says  about  the  futility 
of  dred^ng.  It  has  been  demonstrated  in  our  past  experience  that 
this  bank  revetment  is  going  to  hold  the  river,  but  the  cost  of  improv- 
ing by  this  means,  is  going  to  far  exceed  the  amount  that  Congress 
would  be  willing  to  appropriate  for  that  purpose.  Dredging  was  the 
next  best  thing  that  we  could  come  to. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  your  opinion  as  to  the  probable  aggregate 

cost  of  carrying  out  in  its  entirety  that  system  of  bank  revetment. — A. 

My  investigation  of  the  matter  goes  to  show  that  the  least  cost  of  any 

of  this  rtsvetment  that  is  in  any  degree  permanent  has  been  about  $30 

I)er  foot.    If  I  were  going  to  estimate  it,  I  would  put  it  higher  than 

that;  I  would  put  it  even  $40  or  $50  a  foot.    Now,  there  is  a  distance 

of  700  miles  between  Cairo  and  !N^atebez  where  one  side  or  the  other  of 

the  river  would  have  to  be  revetted  at  some  time  or  another,  and  after 

that  revetment  is  in  it  has  to  be  taken  care  of.    The  revetment  would 

cost  at  least  8250,000  a  mile  (that  is,  by  any  system  we  have  yet  tried 

and  found  to  be  permanent),  and  you  would  have  to  multiply  that  by 

700.    That  would  be  somewhere  near  $175,000,000;  and  it  would  take 

nearly  10  per  cent  of  that  each  year  to  watch  the  revetment  and  keep 

it  in  place  after  you  got  it  there.    So  it  is  impracticable,  you  see,  to  try 

to  carry  out  that  system. 

Q.  I  was  about  to  ask  as  to  the  commerce  on  the  Mississippi  below 
this  point.  How  many  through  lines  of  steamers,  or  how  many  steam- 
ers, ply  regularly? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  that  without  looking  up 
some  of  the  records,  but  there  is  enough  commerce  to  warrant  any 
reasonable  amount  of  expenditure — anything  we  would  do  in  the  way 
of  dredging — $1 ,000,000  a  year,  for  instance.  We  would  not,  of  course, 
expend  nearly  that  ranch  after  these  dredges  are  done,  and  in  addition 
to  this  dredfring  we  could  do  a  good  deal  of  temporary  work  which 
would  help  it  along.  I  am  doing  temporary  work  in  my  reach  of  the 
river  from  here  down  to  Cairo,  and  getting  very  good  results,  by  putting 
in  what  we  call  temporary  jetties.  The  estimated  cost  of  dredging, 
after  we  get  all  the  dredges  that  we  contemplate  building,  is  about 
$358,000  to  $360,000  a  year.  Now,  that  is  all  for  the  benefit  of 
navigation. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me.  Major,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  the  river 
commerce  is  increasing  or  decreasing! — A.  For  a  few  years  (up  until  a 
5'ear  or  two  ago)  I  think  it  was  not  so  large  as  for  several  years  before 
tbat  time,  but  I  think  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  tendency 
has  been  to  look  up.  There  seems  to  be  a  movement  on  foot  now 
toward  organizing  barge  companies  to  take  grain  from  here  down  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  I  think  this  reach  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver  is 
worthy  of  improvement  to  the  extent  that  is  contemplated  by  the 
present  project. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson: 
Q.  The  flood  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver  above  Cairo,  at  its  high-water 
stages  last  spring,  was  less  than  it  has  been  at  other  times! — A.  Yes. 
Q.  It  was  rather  below  the  ordinary  high-water  stage? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  at  no  time  did  the  Ohio  get  as  high  as  it  had  been  on  pre- 
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vious  occasions;  is  that  tniet — A.  That  is  true,  so  far  as  we  know  from 
the  records. 

Q.  Then,  under  those  conditions  as  to  both  streams,  how  did  it  hap- 
pen that  the  flood  of  the  combined  streams  was  of  a  more  aggravated 
character,  caused  more  crevasses  below,  than  it  had  done  heretofore  ? — 
A.  Because  of  the  junction  of  these  high  waters. 

Q.  Simply  that! — ^A.  I  read  you  from  the  record  here,  the  very  liig^h- 
est  water  in  the  Ohio  Eiver,  for  instance  at  Cincinnati,  did  not  occar  at 
the  same  time  that  the  very  highest  water  occurred  in  the  Cumberland 
or  the  Tennessee.  Now,  then,  if  the  water  from  those  three  rivers  had 
come  down  to  Cairo  together  (those  three  high  waters),  it  might  have 
resulted  in  a  much  higher  stage  of  water  than  is  of  record  at  Cairo. 

Q.  But,  even  at  Cairo,  the  high  water  wasn't  as  high  in  the  Ohio  as 
it  had  been  at  former  floods? — A.  Yes;  I  know.  But  you  understand 
the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  empty  into  the  Ohio  Eiver  above  Cairo. 
Kow,  then,  if  the  high  waters  from  those  two  rivers  had  come  alon^  at 
the  same  time  as  the  high  water  came  down  the  main  Ohio  Biver,  and 
came  down  together  at  Cairo,  although  the  water  might  not  have  been 
as  high  in  either  of  them  separately  as  it  had  been  at  former  times, 
they  would  make  a  higher  stage  of  water  for  the  Mississippi  at  Cairo, 
because  they  came  together. 

Q.  I  don't  think  you  understand  me.  I  stated  that  the  Ohio  at 
Cairo  was  not  as  high  during  its  high  stages  last  spring  as  it  has  been 
on  previous  occasions.    Isn't  that  correct? — ^A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  the  same  is  true  as  to  the  Mississippi? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  being  the  case,  how  came  it  that  the  flood  below  the  junction 
of  the  two  streams  seemed  to  be  higher,  or  caused  more  damage,  than  in 
previous  years  when  the  floods  have  been  higher  both  in  the  Missis- 
sippi and  in  the  Ohio? — A.  According  to  the  records,  it  lacked  only 
six-tenths  of  a  foot  of  being  as  high  as  it  had  ever  been  before. 

Q.  There  wasn't  much  difference,  but  how  came  it?  The  difference 
was  in  favor  of  the  flood  of  this  year,  wasn't  it — that  is,  it  was  less  this 
year? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  came  it  that,  being  less,  it  created  greater  havoc  below  f — 
A.  I  can't  explain  it,  except  on  the  theory  of  the  second  flood  coming 
down  on  top  of  the  other. 

Q.  Simply  because  one  flood  chased  the  other? — A.  Yes;  that  made 
it  of  Idnger  duration,  and  those  levee  banks  would  get  saturated  with 
water,  and  when  water  is  against  them  they  get  weak  and  are  apt  to 
give  way. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  one  of  the  causes  was,  that  of  recent  years  there 
has  been  a  closing  of  the  basins  below — didn't  that  have  some  effect? — 
A.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Gallinoee: 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  a  flood  accompanied  by  high  winds  would  be 
more  disastrous  than  a  flood  during  a  season  of  calm? — A.  Certainly. 
That  is  where  they  have  their  great  trouble  during  these  high  waters 
along  the  lines  of  the  levees.  If  the  water  is  nearly  up  to  the  top  of 
the  levee  ^nd  there  comes  a  high  wind  across  the  river  against  that 
embankment,  it  raises  the  river  a  little  higher  on  that  side,  and  then 
the  waves  keep  lapping  there,  and  all  those  things  tend  to  weaken  a 
levee;  and  steamboats  are  liable  to  be  driven  up  against  it. 

Q.  Could  you  state  whether  or  not  the  winds  were  more  troublesome 
during  the  flood  of  this  year  than  they  have  been  in  former  years? — 
A.  I  could  not. 
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Examined  by  Mr.  Berry  : 

Q.  If  at  the  time  of  the  high  flood  tide  in  the  lower  river  there  were 
continuous  rains  in  that  section  falling  upon  the  levees,  at  the  same 
time  or  just  previous  to  that  time,  would  that  have  a  tendency  to  soften 
and  weaken  the  levees t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  had  almost  continuous  rains  on  the  Lower  Mississippi 
about  the  time  the  flood  tide  there  came  onf — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  where  there  is  a  crevasse  or  an  outlet  made  there 
is  a  tendency  to  drop  the  silt  and  sand  and  create  a  bar  below  the 
break  t — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  break  on  the  Mississippi  side  where  so  much  water  went  out, 
wben  it  got  around  and  came  back  into  the  river,  didn't  it  raise  the 
lower  river  below  where  it  came  into  it  again? — ^A.  Do  you  mean  down 
at  Vicksburg? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  There  was  a  break  below  Vicksburg  which  caused  a 
lowering  of  the  flood  level  there  for  a  few  days.  Our  records  show  that 
at  Vicksburg  the  river  reached  49.4  on  the  Ist  of  April.  This  was  the 
maximum  for  the  water  coming  directly  down  the  river.  After  this  it 
fell  slightly  until  April  6,  when  it  began  rising  again  from  the  water 
which  had  come  through  the  crevasses  above  and  was  returning  to  the 
river  by  the  Yazoo  bottoms.  This  rise  continued  steadily  until  April 
16,  when  a  head  of  52.5  feet  was  reached,  which  is  3.4  feet  above  that 
of  1890,  the  previous  highest  stage  that  is  a  matter  of  authentic  record. 
On  that  date  breaks  occurred  in  the  levee  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
just  below  Vicksburg,  which  checked  the  rise  and  caused  the  water  to 
faH  very  slowly.  The  water  continued  at  practically  48  feet  on  the 
^auge,  or  above,  from  March  26  to  May  22.  How  much  above  this 
maximum  it  would  have  gone  had  these  breaks  not  occurred  can  not  be 
determined  definitely.    The  case  is  similar  to  that  at  Helena. 

(Further  examination  of  this  witness  suspended  until  9.30  a«  m. 
October  29.) 

Examined  by  Mr.  Kelson: 

Q.  I  want  to  read  this  to  you  in  view  of  the  questions  I  asked  you 
last  night  and  the  answers  you  gave,  and  to  ask  you  if  you  still  adhere 
to  your  statements  of  yesterday.  This  is  from  a  report  of  William 
Starling,  chief  engineer  Lower  Yazoo  levee  district,  Yazoo,  Miss. : 

Effect  of  new  le'^es  upon  the  flood  heights.  It  is  not  only  the  magnitude  of  the 
flood  of  1897  which  has  made  it  of  surpassing  importance  to  engineers  of  the  Missis- 
sippi service.  The  widespread  damage  which  this  wrought,  while  great,  yet  is  not 
without  a  parallel.  Its  principal  interest  to  the  engineer  is  due  to  the  experience 
which  has  been  derived  from  the  wholesale  closure  of  entire  levee  tracts  and  the 
extraordinary  elevation  of  its  hieh- water  line  consequent  thereon.  There  are  two 
of  the  great  basins  into  which  uie  Mississippi  VaUey  is  divided  which  have  only 
recently  been  protected  to  any  extent  by  levees.  These  are  the  St.  Francis  and  the 
White  Kiver  basins.  The  former  was  closed  during  the  last  three  years,  or  since 
the  flood  of  1893y  to  a  distance,  measured  along  the  nver,  of  120  miles.  There  still 
remains  a  gap  of  about  100  miles.  The  White  River  Basin  has  been  undergoing  a 
gradual  process  of  closure  for  several  years.  In  1893  there  was  a  gap  of  about  15 
miles,  extending  between  points  330  and  360  miles,  respectively,  by  river,  below 
Cairo.  In  1896  this  gap  was  closed  and  the  line  of  levee  was  made  continuous  from 
the  hills  of  Helena  to  a  point  8  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  White  River. 

Now,  I  call  your  attention  particularly  to  this: 

It  is  to  the  building  of  these  lines,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  the  lines  previously 
existing  until  a  late  period  of  the  flood,  that  the  unparalleled  stages  attained  by  the 
water  have  been  due. 

That  is  Starling^s  opinion,  and  you  are  not  only  at  issue  withStick- 
ney,  but  with  starling  on  that  point. — A.  Ko;  I  don't  think  we  under- 
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stood  eacU  other  on  that  question  last  night.  I  was  talking  of  the  paper 
submitted  by  Mr.  Pharr,  who  is  an  engineer  in  the  district  above  Mr. 
Starling's,  and  the  engineer  of  the  St.  Francis  front — that  is,  the  State 
engineer — in  which  he  sought  to  show  that  the  closing  of  the  St.  Francis 
front  would  not  have  raised  the  water  any  higher  at  Helena  than  it 
was  during  the  flood  of  1897,  and  that  even  if  it  had  been  closed  the 
water  at  Helena  would  not  have  been  any  higher  than  it  was.  That 
was  his  argument.  And  I  said  that  while  I  was  not  prepared  to  admit 
that  altogether,  that  I  thought  there  was  a  good  deal  of  force  in  his 
argument. 

Q.  Last  night,  as  I  remember  it,  I  called  your  attention,  first,  to  tlie 
fact  that  the  flood  stage  in  the  Mississippi  Eiver  above  Cairo  was  not 
as  great  at  the  time  of  the  flood  below  as  it  had  been  in  prior  years: 
was  at  an  ordinary  stage,  comparatively  speaking,  and  that  the  Ohio 
was  not  quite  up  to  the  maximum  of  former  floods;  and  then  I  put  the 
question  to  you,  How  it  came  that  the  flood  was  so  big  below  and  caused 
so  much  damage,  and  in  your  reply  to  that  yon  never  took  account  of 
this  fact  that  Starling  calls  attention  to — the  great  closure  of  the  river 
basins  that  has  been  taking  place  in  recent  years.  You  seemed  to  over- 
look that  fact,  and  gave  no  weight  to  it  at  all.  That  is  where  I  disa^eed  | 
with  you  last  night. — A.  That  fact  must,  of  course,  have  weight. 

Q.  Well,  you  wouldn't  admit  that  last  night. — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  I  don't  i 
see  how  I  could  help  admitting  that,  because  that  has  been  demonstrated 
by  this  last  flood  and  by  other  floods  and  from  what  Colonel  Stickney 
said — ^that  if  you  close  these  basins  by  levees,  and  do  not  let  the  water 
go  in,  there  must  be  a  higher  flood  stage  along  the  front  of  those  basins 
than  there  was  before. 

Q.  Now,  that  was  exactly  the  drift  of  my  questions  last  night. — A. 
Our  records  all  go  to  show  that  the  water  was  lower  at  Memphis,  whicL 
is  in  front  of  the  St.  Francis  Basin,  on  account  of  the  water  going  over 
into  the  basin,  than  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  all  gone  down  the 
river.  But  when  you  get  down  to  Helena,  where  the  water  from  the 
basin  and  from  the  river  came  together,  there  would  be  practically  no 
difference  in  the  height.  I  will  show  yoii  right  here  on  the  map  what 
I  mean.  I  do  not  think  we  have  understood  each  other  about  that 
Here  is  where  the  levee  commences.  This  is  the  St.  Francis  Basin. 
Here  is  Memphis.  Here  is  Helena.  Here  is  the  St.  Francis  River— 
that  is,  above  Helena.  Now,  there  is  a  bluff  that  cojnes  down  to  the 
shore  near  Helena,  and  there  is  a  high  levee  all  along  here  that  was  not 
overflowed  (which  was  equivalent  to  a  bluff"),  and  the  water  had  to  all 
go  through  here. 

Q.  Well,  this  is  the  point  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to.  Major: 
Here  is  the  upper  end  of  the  St.  Francis  Basin. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  suppose  at  this  point  the  river  spreads  out  into  what  I  should 
call  two  channels,  one  the  main  river  and  the  other  back  in  the  basin. 
Now,  in  order  that  this  can  aggravate  the  flood  at  all  at  Helena,  the 
waters  must  unite  there  at  practically  the  same  time.  If  the  flood  here 
[X)ointing^  came  in  much  later,  in  the  nature  of  the  case  it  could  not 
raise  it  above  what  it  would  be  in  the  channel  below;  isn't  that  so! 
Unless  you  assume  that  these  two  currents,  the  one  in  the  main  river 
and  the  one  inside  of  the  basin,  keep  the  same  pace  and  reach  the  x>oint 
below  there  where  Captain  Pharr  says  the  water  would  be  equally  higb, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  the  flood  could  not  be  as  high  in  the  river 
there! 

Mr.  Bebby.  Senator  Nelson,  this  statement  of  Captain  Pharr,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  that  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  spring  there  was  a 
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second  rise  m  the  river,  the  delayed  water  in  the  St.  Francis  Basin  came 
oat  at  the  moath  of  the  St.  Francis  River  jast  above  Helena  at  the 
«ame  time  the  second  rise  got  down  in  the  Mississippi  to  that  point, 
aud  the  two  uniting  there  made  it  as  high  or  higher  below  the  mouth 
than  it  would  have  been  if  all  the  water  of  the  first  flood  had  gone  on 
through  the  main  river. 

The  Witness.  That  is  the  idea. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  if  this  basin  was  open,  the  water  that  went 
over  into  the  basin  would,  in  the  nature  of  the  case  (going  over  ground 
there  of  various  elevations,  through  trees  and  timber  and  everything 
else),  the  water  would,  spreading  over  that  basin,  move  down  the  basin 
slower  than  the  water  in  the  bed  of  the  channel? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  An(^  that  the  two  currents  couldn't  meet  at  Helena  at  the  same 
time? 

Mr.  Bebry.  The  first  water  that  went  into  the  St.  Francis  Basin 
eame  out  at  Helena  precisely  when  the  second  rise  came  on  in  the  main 
river,  as  I  understand  it. 

The  Witness.  Suppose  that  overflow  continued  until  this  basin  got 
practically  fiill,  and  that  the  water  in  the  channel  and  in  the  basin  were 
in  the  same  condition,  excepting  that  the  water  in  the  main  channel 
would  go  down  faster;  and  suppose  the  flood  continues  long  enough  for 
the  water  to  get  out  of  the  basin  and  into  the  river  before  it  goes  down ; 
then  you  have  no  advantage  here  at  Helena,  where  it  comes  out,  from 
what  you  would  have  if  the  basin  was  not  open. 

Q.  Well,  you  would  have  the  water  distributed  over  a  greater  area 
than  if  the  basin  was  closed,  manifestly? — A.  Well,  you  see  it  is  going 
with  a  slower  velocity  down  here,  but  when  you  get  down  where  it  has 
ail  <i:ot  to  pass  through 

i}.  Now,  the  last  wave  wasn't  as  high  as  the  first;  isn't  that  so? — ^A. 
Yes. 

(^  In  the  Ohio  it  wasn't? — A.  I  think  we  mention  there  (in  the 
report)  that  the  first  wave  was  higher  than  the  other.  The  amount  of 
the  water  has  to  be  taken  inte  consideration,  as  well  as  the  height  of 
the  gauge. 

A%  these  flood,  waters  passed  into  the  Mississippi,  they  resulted  in  a  maxinmm 
hei;jht  of  51.6  at  Cairo,  March  25,  1897.    The  crest  of  the  first  wave  had  scarcely  • 
passed  by  when  it  was  followed  by  another  which  didn't  reach  quite  this  height. 
The  highest  previous  record  at  Cairo  was  52.2. 

Q.  So  you  see  you  are  taking  the  fact  that  the  last  wave  was  less 
than  the  other.  You  have  got  the  basin's  share  of  the  last  freshet  to 
supplement  the  river's  share  of  the  first  wave,  and  those  two  combined 
don't  equal  the  combined  waters  of  the  first,  if  they  had  been  in  the 
channel.  You  can  figure  that  out,  can't  yout — A.  Well,  it  may  be  so, 
and  it  may  not.  There  is  another  question  that  has  to  come  In  there, 
and  that  is  the  amount  of  discharge.  We  may  have  a  greater  discharge, 
for  instance,  with  a  less  height  of  water  on  the  gauge  than  with  a 
greater  height.  Take  the  river  here.  By  discharge  computations  taken 
at  low-water  stage,  we  find  there  is  more  water  going  down  now  than 
there  was  two  or  three  years  ago  (when  we  took  other  observations) 
with  a  height  of  gauge  a  foot  and  a  half  or  2  feet  higher.  It  is  because 
of  the  sand  having  been  washed  out,  you  know. 

Q.  Well,  Major,  to  sum  up,  in  your  opinion  did  the  closing  up  that 
has  been -going  on  in  the  St.  Francis  River  Basin  have  any  effect  upon 
the  flood  of  1897,  in  increasing  its  high- water  level,  or  did  it  not! — A, 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  did  not. 
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Q.  All  right.  That  is  the  way  I  understood  you  last  night.  .Aoci  in 
that  you  differ  with  Starling  and  Stickney ;  isn't  that  plain? — A.  Well, 
I  don't  know  whether  Colonel  Stickney  has  taken  into  consideratiaii 
these  other  facts  so  much  as  I  have  or  not. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Berry: 

Q.  Is  there  anything  you  have  not  already  stated  that  you  -would 
like  to  state,  Major  ? — A.  Well,  there  is  one  fact  about  the  improvement 
of  the  river  at  the  Lake  Providence  and  at  the  Plum  Point  reoehes, 
that  was  referred  to  yesterday,  in  regard  to  which  I  do  not  think:  the 
committee  would  get  a  proper  impression,  from  the  evidence,  of  tlie 
state  of  affairs  that  exists  there  now.    Those  two  reaches  were  deter- 
mined upon  by  the  commission  some  years  ago  for  radical  improve- 
ment.   There  was  a  great  deal  of  money  expended  there  (I  don't  recall 
the  figures  now,  but  we  have  them  in  the  records)  at  these  two  plaees, 
and  especially  at  the  Lake  Providence  reach,  which  resulted  in  a  great 
improvement  of  the  channel  in  that  locality;  but  in  consequence  of 
their  having  to  abandon  this  bank  protection,  the  position  of  the  channel 
has  changed,  but  it  has  not  got  back  to  anything  like  the  bad  condition 
it  was  in  before.    That  is  brought  out  in  the  report  of  the  commission. 

Q.  Where  is  the  Lake  Providence  improvement?— A.  It  is  above 
Vicksburg.  It  is  one  of  those  bad  reaches  that  the  commission  under- 
took to  improve  at  the  beginning  by  various  de\aces.  There  is  35  miles 
of  river  that  we  call  the  Lake  Providence  Ileach.  The  lower  end  of  it 
is  about  50  miles  above  Vicksburg. 

Tho  depth  of  its  navip^ablo  channel  at  its  crossing  during  low  water  was  at  times 
reported  to  be  only  4^  to  5  feet  [that  was  before  the  improvement].  The  width  of 
the  river  in  this  region  was  excessive.  Tho  original  project  provided  for  giving  the 
low-water  channel  an  approximately  uniform  width  or  3,000  feet  by  constructing 
contraction  works,  closing  chutes,  and  preventing  erosing  in  concave  banks.  In- 
stead of  covering  the  entire  reach  of  35  miles,  as  was  originally  intended,  the  work 
was  confined  to  a  reach  of  20  miles.  The  bank  protection  and  contraction  works  are 
now  practically  gone;  the  former  because  a  method  of  construction  of  sufficient 
width  and  strength  of  mat  tress  had  not  been  used,  and  the  latter  because  their  con- 
tinued usefulness  was  dependent  upon  the  ability  of  the  former  to  protect  adjacent 
and  opposite  banks.  When  the  revetment  failed  this  involved  the  destruction  of 
the  contraction  works.  A  marked  improvement  in  the  low-water  channel  in  this 
locality  was  effected  by  these  works.  Notwiihstaudiug  that  they  are  now  prac- 
tically obliterated,  the  channel  has  not  yet  reverted  to  anything  like  its  former  con- 
ditions of  diHicult  and  almost  prohibitory  low-water  navigation. 

That  is  the  condition  down  there,  notwithstanding  the  works  were 
practically  obliterated.  There  is  a  very  good  channel  there  now  as 
compared  witli  what  it  used  to  be. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  state,  Major? — ^A.  Does 
your  investigation  take  into  consideration  low-water  navigation  by  this 
temporary  means  we  were  speaking  of?  1  have  in  my  reach  of  the 
river  some  work  that  has  been  quite  successful. 

Q.  Could  these  hurdles  that  you  find  between  liere  and  Cairo  be 
a])plied  successfully  to  the  lower  river — below  Cairo? — A.  Something 
of  that  character  is  what  they  did  try  down  there,  you  know. 

Q.  That  is  that  expensive  work  that  you  spoke  of  ? — A.  That  would 
be  very  expensive  there,  but  in  my  reach  of  the  river  the  conditions 
are  quite  different.  We  find  we  can  do  temporary  work  successfully 
and  within  a  reasonable  limit  of  expense.  This  temporary  work  I  was 
RI)eaking  of  is  like  tliis  [referring  to  a  map] :  Here  is  supposed  to  be  a 
wide  piece  of  river.  At  low  water  the  channel  is  around  in  various 
places  and  we  want  to  contract  it,  so  we  put  in  what  we  call  a  tempo- 
rary dike,  made  of  piles  driven  from  15  to  20  i'eet  apart  along  a  line  like 
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'tb  is  [indicating] ;  then  there  are  pieces  put  on  along  the  top  of  these  piles 
SkTid  fastened  to  them.  Leading  down  from  these  to  the  bottom  are 
^i^bat  we  call  panels.  These  are  pat  down  leaning  against  the  pieces. 
I^liey  contract  the  water  into  this  channel,  get  it  all  together,  and  it 
^^ooars  a  deeper  channel  across  a  bar  that  might  happen  to  be  down 
liore.  We  are  working  that  now  in  my  reach  of  the  river.  It  has  been 
•  I  nite  snccessfiily  and  I  suppose  to  a  limited  extent  it  might  be  used  in 
tixe  river  below.    That  is  one  of  the  temporary  expedients  we  have. 

Capt.  fliRAM  M.  Chittenden,  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson. 

Q.  You  are  the  secretary  of  the  Missouri  Biver  Commission  T — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  connection  with  the  Mississippi  Eiver  Commis- 
sion T — ^A,  None. 

Q.  You  have  never  been  on  that  commission  Y — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  not  acquainted  with  it  nor  its  workf — A.  Only  in  a 
general  way. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  secretary  of  the  Missouri  River  Com- 
mission!— A.  Since  a  year  ago  last  July. 

Q.  You  belong  to  the  ArmyT — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  often  does  the  Missouri  Kiver  Commission  meet  each  year! — 
A..  The  commission  met  once  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897. 
It  has  met  twice  this  year,  so  far. 

Q.  How  long  did  each  meeting  last! — A.  The  meeting  a  year  ago 
lasted  three  days;  the  first  meeting  this  year  lasted  three  days  and  the 
last  one  one  day.  Several  informal  visits  have  been  made  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  to  the  various  works  under  their  charge. 

Q.  The  year  before  that  how  long t — A.  The  year  before  I  was  not 
secretary  of  the  commission  and  I  could  not  tell  without  looking  up 
the  records. 

Q.  You  were  not  with  the  commission  then  t — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  commerce  of  the  Missouri  Kiver 
fi-om  its  mouth  to  Kansas  City? — A.  It  is  what  you  might  call  local, 
irregular  commerce. 

Q.  Are  there  any  regular  lines  of  boats  plying  up? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  any  through  steamboat  navigation? — A.  I  think  none  at  all. 

Q.  Either  last  year  or  this  year? — A.  I  think  that  prior  to  last  year 
there  have  always  been  some  boats,  one  or  more,  doing  through  busi- 
ness to  points  well  up  the  river.  The  last  boat  doing  this  kind  of  trade 
was  destroyed  in  the  St.  Louis  cyclone  in  May  of  last  year.  Since  that 
time  there  has  been  no  regular  through  steamboat  trade. 

Q.  There  is  nothing,  then,  except  a  few  little  local  steamers? — A. 
Local,  irregular  traffic,  that  is  all,  except  on  the  Osage  Kiver,  where 
there  is  a  boat  running  regularly. 

Q.  How  far  up? — A.  At  extreme  low  water  it  goes  to  the  site  where 
we  are  building  a  lock,  about  7  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
At  ordinary  stages  it  goes  much  higher.  The  river  is  navigable  to 
Osceola,  228  miles. 

Q.  Is  the  Osags  River  on  your  line  of  improvements? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
it  is  under  the  Missouri  Kiver  Commission. 

Q.  Is  there  any  navigation  on  the  Gasconade  Kiver? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Regular  steamboat  navigation  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  at  least 
two  steamboats  doing  regular  traffic  on  the  river,  and  one  line  of  fiat 
boats.    The  business  in  tie  rafting  is  one  of  considerable  magnitude, 
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regularity,  and  importance.  Both  the  Gasconade  and  Osage  rivers 
pass  throagli  important  sections  of  country  which  are  entirely  without 
railroad  facilities.  The  business  on  each  would  be  considerable,  but  for 
insufficient  depth  on  the  shoals  in  low  water.  Both  streams  are  sus- 
ceptible of  such  improvement  as  will  render  them  navigable  during  the 
entire  season  at  a  moderate  outlay. 

Q.  Do  those  boats  that  ply  on  the  Gasconade  and  the  Osage  go 
down  below  the  mouth  of  those  rivers? — ^A.  They  do  whenever  there  is 
occasion.    Generally  they  simply  bring  the  traffic  down  to  the  railroad. 

Q.  They  don't  ply  down  here  to  St.  Louis? — A.  Not  ordinarily. 

Q.  Are  there  any  so-called  harbor  improvements  that  you  have  been 
making  along  the  river  from  the  mouth  to  Kansas  City?  By  harbor 
improvements  I  mean  those  improvements  that  are  made,  either  by  the 
commission  or  by  legislative  order,  in  front  of  towns  or  railroad  bridges. 
For  instance,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  last  harbor  bill.  You  remem- 
ber there  was  something  appropriated  for  the  harbor  at  Bismarck  and 
some  other  places? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  such  improvements? — A.  No,  sir.  Nearly  all 
the  special  work  on  the  Missouri  Kiver  has  reference  to  the  protection 
of  localities  against  erosion. 

Q.  Well,  what  you  call  local  improvements  I  would  call  harbor 
improvements.  Those  local  improvements  are  generally  opposite  towns, 
are  they  not? — A.  They  are  ordinarily  designated  by  the  names  of  the 
towns  nearest  which  tbey  are  located,  but  very  rarely  do  they  occur 
rigbt  at  a  town.  Generally  they  have  very  little  reference  to  harbors, 
I  think. 

Q.  Well,  they  are  near  towns? — ^A.  Y'es;  generally  near  some  town. 

Q.  These  local  improvements  that  you  have  been  engaged  in  have 
been  made  mainly  by  legislative  direction,  have  they  not? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  think  entirely  so. 

Q.  Not  according  to  any  systematic  plan  of  the  commission  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  principal  places  where  you  have  had  these  so- 
called  local  improvements? — A.  I  think  I  can  recall  most  of  them  where 
work  has  been  done  within  the  past  few  years:  Omaha,  Council  Bluffs, 
Nebraska  City,  Atchison,  St.  Joseph,  Leavenworth.  There  have  been 
works  in  the  past  at  Kansas  City,  but  that  was  before  my  time  here. 

Q.  None  now  ? — A.  No,  sir.  There  are  also  works  going  on  this  side  of 
Kansas  City,  as,  for  example,  at  Glasgow,  Miami,  Little  Blue,  Howards 
Bend. 

Q.  You  have  divided  the  river  from  here  to  Kansas  City  into  three 
reaches,  as  I  understand? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  on  the  middle  reach,  so  called,  there  have  been  no  systematic 
improvements? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  upper  reach  there  was  some  systematic  improvement  some 
years  ago,  but  not  lately? — ^A.  None  lately. 

Q.  And  the  systematic  improvements  have  been  going  on  wholly  on 
the  lower  reach  of  the  river? — A.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
first  reach. 

Q.  The  rea<*h  extends  from  some  little  piece  above  Jefferson  City  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Osage? — A.  The  work  so  far  done  extends  from  above 
Jefferson  City  to  the  n)outh  ot  the  Gasconade.  The  reach  itself  extends 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Q.  I  mean  the  work — from  a  little  above  Jefferson  City  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Gasconade? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  A  distance  of  how  much? — A.  About  45  miles. 
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Q.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  work  you  have  earned  on? — ^A. 
I  think  it  has  been  very  satisfactory,  so  far  as  results  are  concerned. 

Q.  I>eepening  the  channel! — A.  Tes,  sir;  and  confining  and  holding 
the  river.    As  to  expense,  that  is  a  different  question. 

Q.  I  understand  the  expense  has  been  about  $44,000  a  mile? — A. 
Somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $44,000  a  mile. 
Q.  And  what  is  the  mileage! — A.  As  I  stated  before,  about  45  miles. 
Q.  Do  you  think  the  demands  of  navigation  would  warrant  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  improvement  on  that  reach  of  the  river  at  the  same 
rate  of  cost! — A.  Apart  from  the  preservation  of  the  land  along  the 
river,  it  may  be  doubtful  if  it  would. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  chief  value  derived  from  this  work  has 
been  the  preservation  of  lands  at  different  points  rather  than  the 
improvement  of  navigation! — A.  So  far  as  the  results  at  present 
achieved  are  concerned,  1  think  so. 

Q.  And  for  the  purposes  of  navigation  an  expenditure  at  such  a  rate 
would  not  be  warranted! — A.  That  question  is  hardly  susceptible  of 
answer  by  a  simple  yes  or  no.  If  it  were  a  matter  solely  of  the  com- 
merce actually  carried  on  at  the  present  time,  the  answer  would  have 
to  be  in  the  negative.  But  that  would  be  a  very  shortsighted  view  to 
take.  In  the  first  place,  the  work  so  far  done  can  not  yield  its  full  fruit 
until  the  entire  improvement  of  which  it  forms  a  part  is  complete.  Sup- 
pose, for  example,  that  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad,  which  practically 
parallels  the  river  from  St.  Louis  to  Kansas  City,  were  completed  only 
between  Jefferson  City  and  the  mouth  of  the  Gasconade  River.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  estimate  its  commercial  importance  when  complete 
by  the  business  done  when  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  entire  line  is 
finished.  So  with  this  river  work.  If  a  navigable  condition  prevailed 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  to  Kansas  City,  such  as  has  resulted 
from  the  systematic  improvement  so  far  carried  on  in  the  first  reach,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  there  would  be  an  important  regular  commerce  on 
the  river.  .  There  is  every  reason  to  think  that  such  would  be  the  case. 
In  the  second  place,  it  has  always  been  one  of  the  recognized  argu- 
ments for  the  improvement  of  our  navigable  waterways  that  they  act 
as  effective  regulators  of  freight  rates  on  railroads  and  powerful 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  extortionate  or  discriminating  charges.  My 
observation  on  the  Missouri  River  confirms  this  view,  for  I  have  expe- 
rienced a  sharp  advance  in  rates  in  the  shipment  of  Government  freight 
consequent  upon  the  disappearance  of  a  regular  packet  from  the  river. 
The  difference  in  this  respect  between  a  practically  nonnavigable 
stream  and  one  of  an  assured  depth  of,  say,  six  feet  at  low  water  would 
certainly  be  very  important. 

These  two  considerations,  viz,  the  direct  results  to  be  expected  from 
a  completed  system  in  the  matter  of  freight  actually  carried  and  the 
indirect  results  in  the  matter  of  freight  rate  regulation,  must  be  given 
due  weight  in  answer  to  your  question.  They  are  not  considerations 
that  can  be  reduced  to  definite  figures,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  they 
are  of  sufficient  importance,  in  connection  with  the  reclamation  and 
preservation  of  the  bottom  lands,  to  justify  the  systematic  improve- 
ment of  the  river  at  least  as  far  up  as  Kansas  City. 
Q.  Did  you  hear  Colonel  Stickney's  testimony! — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  You  are  familiar  with  his  new  idea  of  building  so-called  bank 
heads! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  seen  that  tried  and  tested? — A.  I  have  seen  the  one 
that  has  been  built.  I  can't  say  that  I  have  seen  it  tested,  because  I 
don't  think  time  enough  has  yet  elapsed  to  give  it  a  fair  test. 
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Q.  You  haven't  formed  any  opinion,  then,  as  to  what  it  will  lead 
to! — A.  So  far  as  demonstrated  results  are  concerned,  I  have  not.  In 
theory  the  system  is  certainly  very  plausible,  and  the  great  saving  in 
the  cost  of  river  improvement  which  its  successful  application  would 
insure  justifies  the  thorough  trial  that  is  being  made  of  it.  As  to  its 
ultimate  value,  it  requires  more  time  than  has  yet  elapsed  to  pronounce 
upon  that. 

Q.  Please  state  the  nature  of  the  improvements  you  have  been  car- 
rying on  under  your  plan. — A.  Under  my  own  direction? 

Q.  Well,  I  mean  the  general  system  of  work  that  has  been  going:  on 
in  your  reach  of  the  river. — A.  It  has  consisted  in  holding  the  river  on 
adopted  lines  mostly  by  means  of  dikes  extending  out  from  the  l>ank. 

Q.  Those  dikes  consist  of  piles  driven  from  the  bank  out  into  the 
river,  on  the  shallow  side  of  the  river? — A.  I  can't  say  as  it  is  always 
the  shallow  side.    Some  have  been  driven  in  very  deep  water. 

Q.  And  then  filling  in  between  with  poles  or  willows? — A.  By  put- 
ting mats  on  the  bottom,  and  then  making  screens  of  iwles  extending 
vertically  in  order  to  arrest  the  How  of  the  water  and  cause  a  deposit 
below. 

Q.  To  catch  the  silt. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  on  the  other  side  do  you  build  revetments? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  riprapping  of  any  kind  I — A.  No,  not  generally.  As  a  general 
thing  where  those  dikes  are  built  the  trend  of  the  river  is  such  a»  to 
hold  it  in  against  this  work  anyway,  acnd  we  don't  ordinarily  need  any- 
thing on  the  other  side.  There  are,  however,  important  exceptions  to 
this  rule. 

Q.  So  most  of  your  work  has  consisted  of  dikes? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there 
is  also  a  good  deal  of  "Dther  work,  such  as  revetment  work  pure  and 
simple,  sometimes  in  connection  with  the  dike  work,  and  sometimes  in 
detached  sections  of  the  river. 

Q.  Have  you  had  much  pure  and  simple  revetment  work?— A.  Taken 
altogether  there  has  been  a  good  deal. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  that? — A.  Brush  mattresses  extending 
well  down  into  the  water  and  covered  with  stone. 

Q.  Sort  of  a  riprapping  on  top? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Captain,  can  you  think  of  any  method  by  which  anything  could 
be  done  to  the  Missouri  Eiver  which  would  tend  to  lessen  the  floods  on 
the  Lower  Mississippi  River,  either  by  reservoirs  or  anything  else? — A. 
There  is  nothing  that  could  oe  done  to  the  Missouri  River  that  would 
have  much  eftect  on  the  great  floods  of  the  Lower  Mississippi,  for  only 
a  small  part  of  the  volume  of  these  floods  comes  from  the  MissourL 
Beservoirs  might  reduce  the  floods  of  the  Missouri  River  somewhat 

Q.  Gould  reservoirs  be  built  on  the  Missouri  River  that  would  indi- 
rectly affect  the  matter  of  floods  and  at  the  same  time  aid  in  irriga- 
tion?— A.  Unquestionably. 

Q.  At  what  point  could  such  reservoirs  be  built?  Up  along  the  bed 
of  the  Missouri  River? — A  Oh,  no.  Reservoirs  could  never  be  built 
in  the  immediate  valley  of  the  Missouri  River  unless  near  its  extreme 
source. 

Q.  You  would  build  them  on  some  of  the  tributaries? — A.  Yes, 
entirely. 

Q.  It  would  have  to  be  on  the  upper  tributaries  where  the  waters 
could  readily  flow  into  the  arid  belt,  wouldn't  it? — A.  That  is  not  neces- 
sarily so.  Reservoir  sites  are  not  confined  to  the  mountains,  as  com- 
monly supposed.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  the  western  territory  where 
depressions  of  enormous  magnitude  exist,  in  which  large  amounts  of 
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water  coald  be  stored,  well  down  on  the  plains,  below  the  natural 
reservoir  sites  in  the  mountains  themselves. 

Q.  On  some  of  those  streams  which  flow  from  the  west  into  the  Mis- 
souri ?— A.  Yes,  sir.    I  think  that  is  true  of  nearly  all  of  them. 

Q.  Well,  in  addition  to  promoting  irrigation,  might  not  those  reser- 
voirs also  aid  in  diminishing  or  repressing  the  floods  of  the  Mississippi 
Eiver? — A.  Not  of  the  Mississippi.  As  I  said  before,  the  amount  of 
flood  water  that  goes  from  the  Missouri  into  the  Mississippi,  as  com- 
pared with  the  entire  flood  discharge  of  the  latter  stream,  is  too  small 
to  cut  much  of  a  figure. 

Q.  The  chief  floods  of  the  Mississippi  come  from  the  Ohio,  do  they 
Dot?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Ohio  Eiver  and  its  floods  !  Have  you 
erer  been  engaged  in  work  on  the  Ohio? — A.  To  some  extent;  yes,  sir. 
1  made  canal  surveys  in  the  State  of  Ohio  two  3^cars  ago  and  examined 
the  reservoir  question  there  in  that  connection. 

Q.  Are  there  any  points  on  the  Ohio  River  or  any  of  itvs  tributaries 
where  at  a  reasonable  expense  reservoirs  could  be  built  that  would  aid 
m  repressing  or  diminishing  the  floods  on  the  Lower  Mississippi 
River! — A.  I  found,  in  searching  for  reservoirs  to  feed  canals  across 
the  summit  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio  River,  where  I  could  store 
11,000,000,000  cubic  feet.  This  satisfied  the  requirements  of  the  canals 
ttid  was  all  I  looked  for,  but  1  found  it  without  any  difBculty  and  near 
the  very  heads  of  the  streams.  The  estimated  cost  was  about  $11  an 
acre-foot.  An  acre- foot  is  the  common  unit  in  the  Western  country; 
that  is,  a  quantity  of  water  that  would  cover  1  acre  to  the  depth  of  1 
foot  A  billion  cubic  feet  contains  23,000  acre-feet  and  on  the  same 
ba^sis  would  cost  $253,000. 

Q.  How  much  could  you  have  gotten  this  for,  do  you  say! — A.  It 
would  have  cost  $11  per  acre-foot. 

Q.  On  what  streams  was  that? — A.  This  was  on  the  Scioto  and 
Miami  rivers. 

Q.  Could  any  reservoirs  be  built  on  the  Tennessee  or  the  Cumber- 
laud? — A.  I  am  not  familiar  with  either  stream,  but  unless  they  are 
quite  diflferent  from  any  other  streams  that  I  have  ever  seen  important 
reservoir  sites  can  be  found  on  their  watersheds. 

Q.  It  is  your  opinion,  then,  that  reservoirs  could  be  constructed  on 
flie  upi)er  waters  of  the  Tennessee  and  the  Cumberland  and  the  main 
tributaries  of  the  Ohio — for  instance,  the  Allegheny  and  the  Mononga- 
bela— that  would  be  efficient  factors  in  restraining  and  repressing 
floods  on  the  Lower  Mississippi  River? — A.  As  a  simple  physical  prob- 
feni  it  is  probable  that  there  could. 

Q.  I  don't  exactly  mean  that.  Captain.  I  mean  at  a  moderate  or 
reasonable  cost. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  think  it  can  be  done  at  any  reasonable  cost? — A.  To 
show  what  the  cost  would  be,  the  surplus  flood  water  at  Cairo  this  year 
(that  is,  the  amount  above  thebank-fuU  stage)  was  about  2,300,000,000,000 
cubic  feet.  Now,  at  a  rate  of,  say,  $5  an  acre-foot,  or  $115,000  per 
Villion  cubic  feet,  it  would  cost  $264,000,000  to  store  this  amount  of 
water. 

.  Q.  So,  while  physically  x>ossible,  the  expense  would  be  so  great  that 
it  would  not  be  a  practical  thing  anyway  ? — A.  That  is  it  exactly,  unless 
there  are  other  things  which  the  reservoirs  could  be  used  for,  as,  for 
instance,  out  West  where  they  could  be  used  for  irrigation.  This  whole 
^object  of  reservoirs  and  their  influence  upon  floods  1  have  discussed  at 
^ionaiderable  length  in  a  rei)ort  just  completed  under  the  provisions  of 
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the  last  river  and  harbor  bill.    It  gives  a  considerable  array  of  dats 
relating  to  all  phases  of  the  8ubje(:t. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Gallinger: 

Q.  Captain,  as  to  the  cost  of  storing  this  11,000,000,000  cabic  feet  oi 
water — will  yon  kindly  restate  that. — A.  The  water  was  required  foi 
the  feeclingof  canals  which  the  Goveriinient  had  ordered  surveyed  wit! 
a  view  to  possible  constractiou.  I  found  the  cost  to  be  about  $11  pei 
acre-foot,  or  $253,000  per  billion  cubic  feet. 

Q,  Of  course,  the  only  way  it  could  be  made  profitable  would  be  bj 
the  Government  going  into  the  sale  of  water  rights,  wouldn't  itf — A, 
Only  a  limited  use  could  be  made  of  it  there  for  industrial  purposes. 

Q.  On  the  Upper  Mississippi  there  are  93,000,000,(M)0  cubic  feel 
stored  at  a  cost  of  about  $l,0iOO,OOO. — A.  Yes;  the  actual  capacity  oi 
those  reservoirs  is  as  you  state,  and  the  cost  has  been  only  32  cents  pel 
acre-foot.  These  figures,  however,  do  not  convey  an  entirely  correct 
idea.  The  maximum  storage  which  it  has  yet  been  possible  to  realize 
by  means  of  those  reservoirs  in  any  one  year  is  less  than  40,000,00(>,00(J 
cubic  feet.  There  has  never  yet  been  enough  water  to  fill  them  iu 
one  year.  But  even  on  the  basis  of  this  smaller  storage  the  cost  per 
acre-foot  has  been  only  74  cents — probably  the  cheapest  storage  ever 
yet  realized.  The  difference  between  the  maximum  capacity  of  these 
reservoirs  and  the  a<?tual  storage  realized  from  them  has  given  rise  to 
erroneous  conclusions  as  to  the  efficiency  of  reservoirs  in  general.  It 
is  said  that  these  reservoirs,  with  a  capacity  of  93,000,000,000  cubic 
feet,  produce  an  increase  of  gauge  height  on  the  Mississippi  at  St, 
Paul  of  only  12  to  18  inches,  whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  increase 
is  produced  by  not  more  than  one- third  of  the  above  amount. 

Q.  Upon  what  hypothesis  could  the  Government  go  into  the  business 
of  storing  11,000,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water  at  the  point  in  Ohio  which 
you  have  named,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $3,000,000! — A.  As  I  said  before, 
this  storage  was  intended  solely  as  a  supply  for  canals  leading  across 
from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio  River. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  utility  of  the  canals! — A.  That  is  a  commer- 
cial question  entirely.  I  brought  up  the  illustration  only  as  an  example 
of  the  cost  of  storing  water,  without  any  reference  to  the  merits  of  thei 
particular  project  with  which  it  was  connected. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson  : 

Q.  I  wanted  to  see  if  we  could  do  anything  in  the  Ohio  to  prevent 
the  floods  in  the  Mississippi,  but  from  those  figures  I  should  think  we 
could  not. — A.  Assuredly  not. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Mississippi  and  its  fi*eaks,  below 
Cairo  ? — A.  In  a  general  way,  as  almost  every  engineer  is.  I  have  never 
had  any  duty  directly  connected  with  that  stream. 

Q.  But  you  have  given  some  study  and  attention  to  the  subject?— 
A.  Some;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  flood  stages  of  the  water  here  last 
spring? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  were  the  principal  and  leading  factors  that 
caused  those  overflows  and  crevasses  below  Cairo  f — A.  As  to  the  flood 
itself  it  was  caused  by  a  period  of  long  continued  and  heavy  precipita 
tion  which  swelled  the  various  tributaries  to  a  flood  stage.  Then,  as  is 
nearly  always  the  case  in  the  more  disastrous  floods  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  floods  from  several  of  the  tributaries  arrived  simultaneously  iu  the 
main  stream,  or  nearly  enough  so,  to  unite  their  effects.  It  is  not  often 
that  a  flood  from  any  one  tributaiy  is  alone  suilicient  to  produce  disas- 
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iroas  results  in  the  Lower  Mississippi.  Concerning  the  breaks  in  the 
evees,  althongh  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  subject  from  personal  exami- 
totion,  I  have  understood  that  they  were  mostly  due  to  the  imperfect 
state  of  completion.  Some  of  these  levees,  I  understand,  were  put  to  a 
levere  test  this  year  for  the  first  time.  That  they  yielded  in  some 
Kiints  under  the  great  strain  to  which  they  were  subjected  is  not  so 
Duch  a  matter  of  surprise  as  that  they  yielded  so  little.  I  have  not 
mderstood  that  the  result  is  regarded  by  engineers  who  are  familiar 
rith  the  situation  as  at  all  unfavorable  to  the  levee  system,  but  rather 
he  reverse. 

Q.  The  water  simply  became  too  high,  or  the  levees  were  not  strong 
'noagh.  I  understood  from  Colonel  Stickney  that  a  good  many  of  the 
irevasses  were  caused  by  the  water  flowing  over  the  levees. — A.  That 
s  probably  the  case.    I  am  not  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  subject. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  a«  to  the  best  method  (if  you  have  formed 
my  opinion)  of  repressing  the  floods  on  the  Lower  Mississippi  below 
^airo* — A.  The  opinion  1  have  formed  has  been  that  the  levee  sys- 
:eDi  is 

Q.  Is  the  only  method! — A.  The  principal  method,  at  least. 

Q.  Increasing  the  levees;  making  them  stronger  and  higher? — A. 
Perfecting  them. 

Q.  Would  you  supplement  them  with  anything  else,  Captain) — A. 
rbat  is  a  very  broad  question  upon  which,  I  think,  hardly  any  engineer 
rould  wish  to  commit  himself.  As  you  liave  referred  to  the  subject  of 
:e$ervoirs  in  this  connection,  however,  I  may  mention  a  suggestion 
presented  in  a  monograph  upon  the  floods  of  the  Mississippi  by  James 
A.  Seddon,  United  States  assistant  engineer,  which  forms  part  of  the 
reservoir  report  already  referred  to.  Mr.  Seddon  suggests  the  possi- 
Wlity  of  utilizing  the  St.  Francis  Basin  as  a  vast  storage  reservoir  for 
i  ]>ortion  of  the  flood  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  As  is  well  known,  a 
>>iisiderable  percentage  of  these  flood  waters,  in  high  floods,  flows  over 
Jito  the  St.  Francis  Basin  and  returns  again  to  the  river  in  the  neigh- 
t)orbood  of  Helena,  Ark.  It  is  thus  withdrawn  from  the  main  stream 
for  only  a  portion  of  its  length,  and  its  return  may,  and  has,  come  at 
It  times  when  it  probably  aggravated  the  flood  at  Helena  and  below. 
rht-  overflow  into  this  basin  in  a  great  flood,  like  that  of  1882,  is  equiv- 
alent to  a  depth  of  6.5  to  7  feet  upon  its  overflowed  area  of  about  0,700 
iqaare  miles.  The  fall  in  the  total  length  of  the  basm  is  about  120  feet. 
If  this  basin  could  be  divided  by  cross  embankments  into  several  basins 
)f  an  average  depth  of  say  20  feet,  with  longitudinal  levees  to  restrict 
tbe  flooded  area  to  one-third  or  less  of  what  it  is  at  present,  and  if  a 
Jliannel  of  suitable  dimensions  could  be  constructed  to  convey  the  over 
Sow  into  the  head  of  the  basin,  these  separate  reservoirs  would  retain 
it  until  the  flood  had  subsided.  The  volume  so  stored,  if  added  to  the 
low-water  flow  of  the  Mississippi,  would  give  it  an  increase  of  from 
HH),0(j0  to  150,000  cubic  feet  per  second  for  one  hundred  days,  making 
tbe  low- water  discharge  of  the  Mississippi  from  Helena  to  tlie  sea  at 
least  300,000  cubic  feet  x)er  second.  From  Helena  to  Cairo  a  slack - 
"••ater  system  might  be  provided  through  the  basin  itself  with  a  navi- 
gable depth  equal  to  that  from  Helena  down. 

1  mention  this  possible  use  of  the  St.  Francis  Basin,  not  as  in  any 
^ay  asserting  its  practicability,  for  careful  surveys  alone  can  determine 
that,  but  as  a  subject  worthy  of  consideration.  This  basin  has  in  some 
^fegreehad  a  moderating  influence  ui)on  the  floods  of  the  Mississippi 
for  an  indefinite  period  in  the  past.  Before  it  is  altogether  closed 
against  future  overflows  from  the  river,  it  is  worth  while  to  inquire  if 
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its  former  function  as  a  flood  reservoir  may  not  be  modified  and  made 
more  effectual  instead  of  being  abolished  altogether. 

Q.  In  yonr  opinion,  would  the  so-called  outlet  system  furnish,  any 
relief! — A.  It  certainly  could  not  for  the  upper  part  of  the  lower  river. 

Q.  For  that  part  above  the  Red  River? — A.  Yes. 

Capt.  Henry  E.  Waterman  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson  : 

Q.  Captain,  you  are  an  officer  of  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Unired 
States  Army,  with  the  rank  of  captain! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  at  present  you  are  the  secretary  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Commission?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  secretary  of  the  commission! — A.  Since 
September,  1805. 

Q.  Were  you  connected  with  the  commission  in  any  other  capacity 
before  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  your  duties  as  secretary  ! — A.  I  have  charge  of  the  sur- 
veys, discharge  work,  and  gauges  maintained  by  the  commission,  of  the 
dredges  and  dredging  between  Cairo  and  the  Head  of  the  Passes,  and 
other  incidental  work  of  the  commission.  All  of  the  expenses  of  the 
commissioners  are  paid  out  of  my  office. 

Q.  Now,  while  you  have  been  secretary  of  the  commission,  what  work 
of  improvement  has  been  done  by  the  commission,  outside  of  the  build- 
ing of  levees! — In  other  words,  have  you  done  any  other  work  than 
dredging  on  the  river? — A.  More  or  less  improvement  work  has  been 
going  on  on  the  lower  river  at  various  times.  That  is  in  charge  of  three 
other  district  officers. 

^  Q.  They  are  not  under  the  commission! — A.  They  are  under  the  com- 
mission in  the  same  way  I  am. 

Q.  Tell  us  in  a  general  way  what  work  has  been  done  on  the  river 
outside  of  the  building  of  levees  since  you  became  connected  with  the 
commission. — A.  Quite  a  number  of  important  pieces  of  harbor  work 
have  been  carried  on. 

Q.  In  front  of  towns! — Q.  In  front  of  large  towns. 

Q.  To  maintain  the  banks! — A.  Largely  for  that  i)uri)08e,  I  think; 
not  entirely. 

Q.  To  prevent  the  towns  from  being  undermined! — A.  To  prevent 
cut-offs  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  In  front  of  towns  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  remember  the  principal  places  where  there  has  been 
harbor  work,  so  called! — A.  There  is  the  improvement  of  New  Orleans 
Harbor,  the  improvement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eed  and  Atchafalaya 
rivers,  the  improvement  of  Natchez  and  Vidalia  harbors — this  last  is 
to  prevent  a  cut-off  just  above  the  harbors. 

Q.  You  have  an  improvement  at  Plaquemine,  haven't  you! — ^A. 
That  is  not  under  the  commission. 

Q.  That  is  independent  of  the  commission! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  going  up  the  river  you  have  New  Orleans,  the  mouth  of  the 
Red  and  Atchafalaya,  and  then  Yidalia! — A.  Natchez  and  Vidalia 
together.  This  is  to  prevent  a  cut-off  which  would  destroy  the  harbors 
of  Natchez  and  Vidalia  opposite. 

Q.  At  New  Orleans  it  is  to  protect  the  levees,  I  suppose! — A.  I  think 
it  is  to  prevent  a  bad  caving  away  of  the  water  front,  which  is  very 
valuable. 

Q.  On  the  New  Orleans  side! — A.  On  the  New  Orleans  side  and  also 
on  the  Algiers  side. 
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Q.  And  what  is  the  object  of  the  improvement  at  the  Atchafalaya 
iod  Red? — ^A.  There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
nmmissioners  themselves  as  to  this  improvement,  but  it  is  believed,  I 
think,  generally  that  the  maintenance  of  the  outlet  of  the  Ked  River 
oto  the  Mississippi  is  necessary,  first  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  an 
wtlet  for  the  extensive  commerce  of  the  Red  River  and  its  tributaries, 
nto  the  Mississippi 

Q.  There  has  been  danger,  then,  of  the  Red  River  being  diverted  into 
he  Atchafalaya  f — A.  Into  the  Atchafalaya. 

Q.  And  being  cut  off  from  the  Mississippi  f — A.  Something  of  that 
and.    And  there  is  also 

Q.  And  the  object  of  the  work  there  has  been  to  keep  up  the  connec- 
ioii  of  the  Red  River  with  the  Mississippi  ? — A.  Partially,  and  further- 
nore,  to  prevent  the  connection  between  the  Mississippi  and  Atchafa- 
aya  growing  to  an  excessive  extent  so  as  to  cause  the  Mississippi  to  go 
iowu  that  way  and  abandon  New  Orleans. 

Q.  In  other  words,  it  has  been  to  tie  the  Red  River  to  the  Mississippi, 
111(1  to  prevent  the  Mississippi  going  into  the  Atchafalaya! — A.  Yes, 
Br.  It  has  a  restraining  effect  both  ways.  In  low  water  the  mouth 
)f  the  Red  River  is  kept  open  by  means  of  dredging;  and,  on  the  other 
bnd;  sills  have  been  placed  in  the  Atchafalaya  and  are  maintained 
ihere  to  prevent  an  increase  in  the  cross  section  of  the  Atchafalaya  to 
Ml  alarming  extent  during  floods. 

Q.  Has  there  been  danger  of  the  Mississippi  going  into  the  Atchafa- 
laya!—A.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  it  in  the  past,  but 
I  don't  think  it  has  been  considered  of  much  danger  of  late.  The  sills 
themselves  are  in  very  good  condition  at  present. 

Q.  You  put  mattress  sills  in  the  bed  of  the  river! — A.  All  the  way 
across. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  so-called  outlet  system!  You  know 
what  we  mean  by  that! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  that  is  about  as  far  as  the  outlet  system  could  well  be  utilized, 
tf  at  all,  isn't  it! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  from  there  on  down  it  could  be  used  at  different  points — at 
Bayou  Plaquemiue,  perhaps,  to  a  limited  extent;  Bayou  Lafourche, 
and  Bayou  Manchac,  and  there  are  one  or  two  obsolete  bayous  leading 
into  Lake  Borgue  and  Lake  Pontchartrain ;  but  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  those  outlets  couldn't  have  any  bearing  on  the  floods  above  Vicks- 
burg! — A.  I  don't  see  how  they  could. 

Q.  Could  they  diminish  the  floods  in  any  degree! — A.  I  don't  see  how 
t^ey  could  have  any  effect,  except  to  give  relief  in  the  Immediate 
vicinity. 

Q.  So,  aside  from  all  other  considerations  (assuming  that  it  would  be 
8afe  and  proper  as  a  matter  of  relief),  for  the  river  above  Vicksburg 
those  outlets  couldn't  cut  any  figure,  even  if  they  were  otherwise  feasi- 
ble and  practicable! — A.  I  don't  see  how  they  could. 

Q.  Now,  going  up  the  river  from  the  mouth  of  the  Atchafalaya  and 
Red,  the  next  is  Natchez! — A.  Yes;  Natchez  is  above  the  mouth  of 
fhe  Red  River.  Then  we  come  to  Vicksburg.  However,  the  main 
improvement  of  the  harbor  of  Vicksburg  at  present  is  not  in  the  hands 
of  the  commission. 

Q.  It  isn't  in  the  hands  of  the  commission,  but  isn't  the  main  improve- 
ii^m  to  divert  the  Yazoo  into  the  old  bed  of  the  Mississippi  in  front  of 
Vicksburg! — A.  Yes;  that  is  the  project. 

Q.  As  I  understand  it,  the  Mississippi  River  has  cut  across  the  bend 
iii  trout  of  Vicksburg! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  There  was  an  old  canal,  built  by  the  Army  during  the  -war;  it  is 
above  that,  is  it! — A.  It  is  above  that.  The  remains  of  that  ditch  are 
still  in  existence,  but  the  ditch  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  cut-off. 

Q.  But  the  river  has  cut  off  so  the  port  of  Vicksburg  now^  is  avray 
below  the  city  several  miles? — ^A.  I  think  it  is  about  2  miles  below 
Vicksburg  landing. 

Q.  And  around  that  bend  that  has  thus  been  cut  off  there  is  an  old 
river  bed,  and  it  is  proposed  to  divert  the  Yazoo  Eiver  into  tlie  lower 
end  of  that  cut-off? — A.  Into  the  upper  end  of  the  old  bend. 

Q.  And  thus,  by  means  of  the  water  of  the  Yazoo,  to  give  a  new 
river? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  that  is  outside  of  your  commission? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  you  really  have  no  harbor  work  there,  then? — A.  There  is  a 
small  appropriation  still  left  over  in  the  hands  of  the  district  officer  for 
the  protection  of  Delta  Point,  which  is  all  that  remains  of  the  orrginal 
peninsula.  It  commenced  cutting  off  at  the  upper  end  and  kept  get- 
ting shorter  and  shorter,  and  finally  they  tried  to  hold  it  by  holding 
Delta  Point  and  succeeded  in  doing  so.    That  work  is  still  in  there. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  work — riprapping? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is 
riprapping;  regular  bank-protection  work. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  work  at  Ifew  Orleans — revetment 
work? — A.  Kot  continuous  revetment  work;  it  is  discontinuous  revet- 
ment work.    There  are  spur  dikes  at  intervals. 

Q.  With  revetments  between  or  on  the  opposite  side? — A.  I  think 
generally  there  is  no  revetment  between  at  all. 

Q.  Simply  spur  dikes? — A.  Simply  spur  dikes  built  up  by  layers  of 
mattresses,  one  upon  the  other. 

Q.  Are  they  on  the  side  opposite  the  city  or  on  the  city  side? — A. 
On  both  sides.  I  have  an  atlas  in  my  ofSce  on  which  is  indicated  all 
the  work  of  the  commission  up  to  the  30th  of  June,  1896,  showing  what 
is  at  present  in  existence  and  what  has  been  done.  I  could  show  you. 
on  that  atlas  at  a  glance,  I  think,  the  work  that  has  been  done. 

Q.  At  the  head  of  the  Atchafalaya  harbor  work  are  matttress  sills, 
aren't  there? — A.  In  the  Atchafalaya  there  have  been  mattress  sills 
put  in,  and  also  a  dam  put  across  one  branch  of  the  Red  River. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  work  at  Ifatchez  and  Vidalia? — A.  At 
Natchez  and  Vidalia  it  is  the  prevention  of  a  cut-off  across  a  neck 
above  Natchez,  known  as  Cow  Pen  Neck.  To  prevent  this  a  levee  has 
been  built  down  the  backbone  of  the  peninsula  to  prevent  overflow 
during  high  water.  This  levee  is  purely  a  piece  of  riyer  work;  it  is 
not  an  ordinary  levee  for  protection  against  overflow  at  all;  it  is  simply 
to  prevent  the  cut  ott",  to  make  a  higher  ridge  through  there  to  prevent 
the  water  cutting  through;  and  that  has  to  be  protected.  I  think  it 
has  been  riprapped  on  the  upper  side  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Q.  Now,  up  there  at  the  point  at  Vicksburg,  what  is  the  character  of 
the  work  you  have  been  doing  there? — A.  I  think  there  has  been  nothing 
done  there  in  a  good  many  years.  What  has  been  done  there  was 
simply  for  the  maintenance  of  the  old  work,  in  the  way  of  giving  addi- 
tional strength,  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Going  up  the  river,  is  there  any  work  at  Lake  Providence?  Well, 
there  is  revetment  above  the  town  of  Lake  Providence;  that  is,  the  first 
harbor  work  above? — A.  This  revetment  is  mainly  intended  to  prevent 
destruction  of  a  levee  across  the  head  of  Lake  Providence. 

Q.  And  what  comes  above  that? — A.  Lake  Providence  has  not  had 
a  special  legislative  appropriation. 

Q.  The  work  at  these  other  places  has  all  been  done  under  special 
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appropriations! — ^A.  Kew  Orleans,  tlie  Red  and  Atchafalaya,  and 
Natcliez  and  Yidalia,  have  all  had  separate  appropriations  from  the 
appropriation  for  improving  the  Mississippi  Eiver. 

Q.  But  they  are  under  the  commission,  are  they  not! — A.  They  are 

under  plans  and  specifications  and  recommendations  of  the  commission. 

Q.   But  the  Yazoo  improvement  is  not  under  the  commission! — A. 

That  is  not  under  the  commission.    The  work  on  the  Lake  Providence 

reacli  is  simply  a  part  of  the  continuous  work  of  the  commission. 

Q.  !Now,  what  is  the  next  place,  going  up  the  river! — A.  Greenville 
Harl>or  has  had  at  various  times  a  special  appropriation,  and  under  the 
present  bill  a  certain  amount  from  the  appropriation  for  improving  the 
Mississippi  River  is  directed  to  be  expended  on  the  project  at  Green- 
ville Harbor.  The  project  at  Greenville  Harbor  is  the  prevention  of 
the  excessive  caviug  there. 

Q.  That  is  revetment  work,  is  it,  or  dike  work! — A.  There  have  been 
botti  kinds  done,  but  I  think  it  is  practically  continuous  revetment 
work  now. 

Q.  Now,  what  other  harbor  work! — A.  Ashbrook  Neck  and  Lake 
Bolivar  front  are  special  localities  not  provided  for  by  Congress. 
Q.  Where  the  commission  has  put  in  work  ! — A.  Yes. 
Q,  Harbor  work! — A.  At  Lake  Bolivar  it  is  the  protection  of  an 
excessive  caving  of  the  bank  which  would  destroy  an  expensive  levee 
a(*ros8  the  head  of  Lake  Bolivar,  but  at  Ashbrook  Neck  it  is  the  preven- 
tion of  a  cut-oflf  through  a  very  narrow  neck.    Very  expensive  work 
has  been  done  there  and  very  successful  work. 

Q.  As  you  go  farther  up,  what  other  points  are  there! — A.  Next  we 
come  to  Helena  Harbor.  That  has  frequently  had  a'  special  appropri- 
ation, and  under  the  present  bill  a  certain  amount,  I  think,  of  the 
appropriation  for  improving  the  Mississippi  Eiver  is  allotted  to  it. 

Q.  That  is  at  the  month  of  the  St.  Francis,  isn't  it? — A.  Just  below 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Francis. 

Mr.  Berry.  You  did  work  at  Arkansas  City,  didn't  you! 
The  Witness.  There  has  been  work  done  there,  but  not  of  recent 
years  that  I  know  of.    I  think  that  work  is  all  in  good  condition. 

Q.  Has  the  work  at  Helena  been  completed! — A.  I  don't  think  it 
has  been;  in  fact,  I  think  there  has  been  caving  below  the  ends  of  the 
improvement. 

Q.  Is  that  carried  on  under  a  special  appropriation  or  under  the  gen- 
eral x)Owers  of  the  commission  ! — A.  I  think  it  is  carried  on  from  the 
general  appropriation,  but  by  special  allotment  of  Congress. 

Q.  As  you  go  on  up  the  river,  what  is  the  next  point ! — A.  Nonconnah 
Kock.  That  is  a  special  work  of  the  commission.  Congress  has  not 
directed  it.  There  are  some  rocks  in  the  channel  that  they  have 
directed  the  removal  of.  Then  we  go  to  Memphis  Harbor,  which 
includes  also  Wolf  Eiver.  That  is  under  special  appropriation.  The 
amount  that  has  been  spent  at  these  places  is  the  amount  specified  by 
Congress. 

Q.  Above  Memphis  what  harbor  improvements  have  you! — A.  In  the 
bend  just  above  Memphis — the  Hopefield  Bend — and  then  we  come  into 
what  is  known  as  the  Plum  Point  Beach,  which  has  been  very  exten- 
sively improved  at  various  times 

Q.  At  the  Plum  Point  and  Lake  Providence  reaches  is  where  you 

have  done  this  extensive  dredging,  isn't  it! — A.  I  haven't  got  far 

enough  down  to  get  to  the  Lake  Providence  reach.    I  haven't  enough 

dredges  to  do  that. 

Q.  The  commission  has  been  doing  dredging  at  the  Lake  Providence 
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Q.  There  was  an  old  canal,  built  by  the  Army  during  the  wax;  it  is 
above  that,  is  it! — A.  It  is  above  that.  The  remains  of  that  ditcli  are 
still  in  existence,  but  the  ditch  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  cut-off. 

Q.  But  the  river  has  cut  off  so  the  port  of  Yicksburg  now  is  away 
below  the  city  several  miles? — ^A.  I  think  it  is  about  2  miles  below 
Vicksburg  landing. 

Q.  And  around  that  bend  that  has  thus  been  cut  off  there  is  an  old 
river  bed,  and  it  is  proposed  to  divert  the  Yazoo  River  into  the  lower 
end  of  that  cut-off? — A.  Into  the  upper  end  of  the  old  bend. 

Q.  And  thus,  by  means  of  the  water  of  the  Yazoo,  to  give  a  new 
river? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  that  is  outside  of  your  commission? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  you  really  have  no  harbor  work  there,  then  ? — A.  There  is  a 
small  appropriation  still  left  over  in  the  hands  of  the  district  officer  for 
the  protection  of  Delta  Point,  which  is  all  that  remains  of  the  orig'inal 
peninsula.  It  commenced  cutting  off  at  the  upper  end  and  kept  g^et- 
ting  shorter  and  shorter,  and  finally  they  tried  to  hold  it  by  holding 
Delta  Point  and  succeeded  in  doing  so.    That  work  is  still  in  there. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  work — riprappingf — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is 
riprapping;  regular  bank-protection  work. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  work  at  Ifew  Orleans — revetment 
work? — A.  Kot  continuous  revetment  work;  it  is  discontinuous  revet- 
ment work.    There  are  spur  dikes  at  intervals. 

Q.  With  revetments  between  or  on  the  opposite  side? — A.  I  think 
generally  there  is  no  revetment  between  at  all. 

Q.  Simply  spur  dikes? — A.  Simply  spur  dikes  built  up  by  layers  of 
mattresses,  one  upon  the  other. 

Q.  Are  they  on  the  side  opposite  the  city  or  on  the  city  side  f — A. 
On  both  sides.  I  have  an  atlas  in  my  office  on  which  is  indicated  all 
the  work  of  the  commission  up  to  the  30th  of  June,  1896,  showing  what 
is  at  present  in  existence  and  what  has  been  done.  I  could  show  you 
on  that  atlas  at  a  glance,  I  think,  the  work  that  has  been  done. 

Q.  At  the  head  of  the  Atchafalaya  harbor  work  are  matttress  sills, 
aren't  there? — A.  In  the  Atchafalaya  there  have  been  mattress  sills 
put  in,  and  also  a  dam  put  across  one  branch  of  the  Eed  River. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  work  at  Ifatchez  and  Yidalia? — A.  At 
Natchez  and  Vidalia  it  is  the  prevention  of  a  cutoff  across  a  neck 
above  Natchez,  known  as  Cow  Pen  Neck.  To  prevent  this  a  levee  has 
been  built  down  the  backbone  of  the  peninsula  to  prevent  overflow 
during  high  water.  This  levee  is  purely  a  piece  of  riyer  workj  it  is 
not  an  ordinary  levee  for  protection  against  overflow  at  all;  it  is  simi>ly 
to  prevent  the  cut  off,  to  make  a  higher  ridge  through  there  to  prevent  . 
the  water  cutting  through;  and  that  has  to  be  protected.  I  think  it 
has  been  riprapped  on  the  upper  side  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Q.  Now,  up  there  at  the  point  at  Vicksburg,  what  is  the  chara<ster  of 
the  work  you  have  been  doing  there? — A.  I  think  there  has  been  nothing 
done  there  in  a  good  many  years.  What  has  been  done  there  was 
simply  for  the  maintenance  of  the  old  work,  in  the  way  of  giving  addi- 
tional strength,  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Gk)ing  up  the  river,  is  there  any  work  at  Lake  Providence?  Well, 
there  is  revetment  above  the  town  of  Lake  Providence ;  that  is,  the  first 
harbor  work  above? — A.  This  revetment  is  mainly  intended  to  prevent 
destruction  of  a  levee  across  the  head  of  Lake  Providence. 

Q.  And  what  comes  above  that? — A.  Lake  Providence  has  not  had 
a  special  legislative  appropriation. 

Q.  The  work  at  these  other  places  has  all  been  done  under  special 
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appropriations! — ^A.  New  Orleans,  tlie  Red  and  Atchafalaya,  and 
l^atchez  and  Yidalia,  have  all  had  separate  appropriations  from  the 
appropriation  for  improving  the  Mississippi  Eiver. 

Q.  But  they  are  nnder  the  commission,  are  they  not! — ^A.  They  are 

under  plans  and  specifications  and  recommendations  of  the  commission. 

Q.  But  the  Yazoo  improvement  is  not  nnder  the  commission? — A. 

That  is  not  under  the  commission.    The  work  on  the  Lake  Providence 

reacli  is  simply  a  part  of  the  continuous  work  of  the  commission. 

Q.  Now,  what  is  the  next  place,  going  up  the  river? — A.  Greenville 
Harbor  has  had  at  various  times  a  special  appropriation,  and  under  the 
liresent  bill  a  certain  amount  from  the  appropriation  for  improving  the 
MiBsissippi  Eiver  is  directed  to  be  expended  on  the  project  at  Green- 
ville Harbor.  The  project  at  Greenville  Harbor  is  the  prevention  of 
the  excessive  caviug  there. 

Q.  Tliat  is  revetment  work,  is  it,  or  dike  work? — A.  There  have  been 
both  kinds  done,  but  I  think  it  is  practically  continuous  revetment 
work  now. 

Q-  l^owj  what  other  harbor  work? — A.  Ashbrook  Neck  and  Lake 
Bolivftr  front  are  special  localities  not  provided  for  by  Congress. 
Q.   Where  the  commission  has  put  in  work  ? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Harbor  work? — A.  At  Lake  Bolivar  it  is  the  protection  of  an 
excessive  caving  of  the  bank  which  would  destroy  an  expensive  levee 
across  the  he^d  of  Lake  Bolivar,  bat  at  Ashbrook  Keck  it  is  the  preven- 
tion of  a  cut-off  through  a  very  narrow  neck.    Very  expensive  work 
has  been  done  there  and  very  successful  work. 

Q.  As  you  go  farther  up,  what  other  points  are  there? — A.  Next  we 
come  to  Helena  Harbor.  That  has  frequently  had  a  special  appropri- 
ation, and  nnder  the  present  bill  a  certain  amount,  I  think,  of  the 
appropriation  for  improving  the  Mississippi  River  is  allotted  to  it. 

Q.  That  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Francis,  isn't  it? — A.  Just  below 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Francis. 

Mr.  Beeby.  You  did  work  at  Arkansas  City,  didn't  you? 
The  Witness.  There  has  been  work  done  there,  but  not  of  recent 
years  that  I  know  of.    I  think  that  work  is  all  in  good  condition. 

Q.  Has  the  work  at  Helena  been  completed? — A.  I  don't  think  it 
has  been;  in  fact,  I  think  there  has  been  caving  below  the  ends  of  the 
improvement. 

Q.  Is  that  carried  on  under  a  special  appropriation  or  under  the  gen- 
eral jwwers  of  the  commission? — A.  I  think  it  is  carried  on  from  the 
general  appropriation,  but  by  special  allotment  of  Congress. 

Q.  As  you  go  on  up  the  river,  what  IS  the  next  point? — A.  Konconnah 
Rock.  That  is  a  special  work  of  the  commission.  Congress  has  not 
directed  it.  There  are  some  rocks  in  the  channel  that  they  have 
directed  the  removal  of.  Then  we  go  to  Memphis  Harbor,"  which 
includes  also  Wolf  Eiver.  That  is  under  special  appropriation.  The 
amount  that  has  been  spent  at  these  places  is  the  amount  specified  by 
Congress. 

Q.  Above  Memphis  what  harbor  improvements  have  you? — A.  In  the 
bend  just  above  Memphis — the  Hopefteld  Bend — and  then  we  come  into 
what  is  known  as  the  Plum  Point  Beach,  which  has  been  very  exten- 
sively improved  at  various  times 

Q.  At  the  Plum  Point  and  Lake  Providence  reaches  is  where  you 

have  done  this  extensive  dredging,  isn't  it? — A.  I  haven't  got  far 

enough  down  to  get  to  the  Lake  Providence  reach.    I  haven't  enough 

dredges  to  do  that. 

Q.  The  commission  has  been  doing  dredging  at  the  Lake  Providence 
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Q.  There  was  an  old  canal,  built  by  the  Army  during  the  war;  it  i 
above  that,  is  it? — A.  It  is  above  that.  The  remains  of  that  ditch  ai 
still  in  existence,  but  the  ditch  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  cut-off. 

Q.  But  the  river  has  cut  off  so  the  port  of  Yicksburg  now  is  a.wa 
below  the  city  several  miles  f — A.  I  think  it  is  about  2  miles  belc 
Vicksburg  lauding. 

Q.  And  around  that  bend  that  has  thus  been  cut  off'  there  is  an  <>1 
river  bed,  and  it  is  pro^wsed  to  divert  the  Yazoo  River  into  the  lowc 
end  of  that  cut-off*? — A.  Into  the  upper  end  of  the  old  bend. 

Q.  And  thus,  by  means  of  the  water  of  the  Yazoo,  to  give  a  ne^ 
river! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  that  is  outside  of  your  commission  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  you  really  have  no  harbor  work  there,  then? — A.  There  is  , 
small  appropriation  still  left  over  in  the  hands  of  the  district  officer  fo 
the  protection  of  Delta  Point,  which  is  all  that  remains  of  the  origins 
peninsula.  It  commenced  cutting  off  at  the  upper  end  and  kept  gei 
ting  shorter  and  shorter,  and  finally  they  tried  to  hold  it  by  holdinj 
Delta  Point  and  succeeded  in  doing  so.    That  work  is  still  in  there, 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  work — riprapping! — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  i 
riprapping;  regular  bank-protection  work. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  work  at  New  Orleans — revetmen 
work! — A.  Not  continuous  revetment  work;  it  is  discontinuous  revet 
ment  work.    There  are  spur  dikes  at  intervals. 

Q.  With  revetments  between  or  on  the  opposite  side! — ^A.  I  thin) 
generally  there  is  no  revetment  between  at  all. 

Q.  Simply  spur  dikes? — A.  Simply  spur  dikes  built  up  by  layers  o1 
mattresses,  one  upon  the  other. 

Q.  Are  they  on  the  side  opposite  the  city  or  on  the  city  side! — A 
On  both  sides.  I  have  an  atlas  in  my  office  on  which  is  indicated  aU 
the  work  of  the  commission  up  to  the  3()th  of  June,  1896,  showing  whal 
is  at  present  in  existence  and  what  has  been  done.  I  could  show  you 
on  that  atlas  at  a  glance,  I  think,  the  work  that  has  been  done. 

Q.  At  the  head  of  the  Atchafalaya  harbor  work  are  matttress  sills^ 
aren't  there! — A.  In  the  Atchafalaya  there  have  been  mattress  sills 
put  in,  and  also  a  dam  put  across  one  branch  of  the  Red  River. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  work  at  Natchez  and  Yidalia! — A.  At 
Natchez  and  Yidalia  it  is  the  prevention  of  a  cutoff  across  a  neck 
above  Natchez,  known  as  Cow  Pen  Neck.  To  prevent  this  a  levee  has 
been  built  down  the  backbone  of  the  x>eninsnla  to  prevent  overflow 
during  hi|::h  water.  This  levee  is  i)urely  a  piece  of  riyer  work;  it  is 
not  an  ordinary  levee  for  protection  against  overflow  at  all;  it  is  simply 
to  prevent  the  cut  off',  to  make  a  higher  ridge  through  there  to  prevent 
the  water  cutting  through;  and  that  has  to  be  protected.  I  think  it 
has  been  riprapped  on  the  upper  side  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Q.  Now,  up  there  at  the  point  at  Vicksburg,  what  is  the  character  of 
the  work  you  have  been  doing  there! — A.  I  think  there  has  been  nothing 
done  there  in  a  good  many  years.  What  has  been  done  there  was 
simply  for  the  maintenance  of  the  old  work,  in  the  way  of  giving  addi- 
tional strength,  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Going  up  the  river,  is  there  any  work  at  Lake  Providence!  Well, 
there  is  revetment  above  the  town  of  Lake  Providence;  that  is,  the  first 
harbor  work  above! — A.  This  revetment  is  mainly  intended  to  prevent 
destruction  of  a  levee  across  the  head  of  Lake  Providence. 

Q.  And  what  comes  above  that! — A.  Lake  Providence  has  not  had 
a  sx>eoial  legislative  appropriation. 

Q.  The  work  at  these  other  places  has  all  been  done  under  special 
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appropriations? — ^A.  Xew  Orleans,  the  Eed  and  Atchafalaya,  and 
I^atchez  and  Yidalia,  have  all  had  separate  appropriations  from  the 
appropriation  for  improving  the  Mississippi  Eiver. 

Q.  But  they  are  under  the  commission,  are  they  not! — A.  They  are 
mder  plans  and  specifications  and  recommendations  of  the  commission. 

Q.  But  the  Yazoo  improvement  is  not  under  the  commission! — A. 
rhat  is  not  under  the  commission.  The  work  on  the  Lake  Providence 
reach  is  simply  a  part  of  the  continuous  work  of  the  commission. 

Q.  Kow,  what  is  the  next  place,  going  up  the  river! — A.  Greenville 
Sarbor  has  had  at  various  times  a  special  appropriation,  and  under  the 
}resent  bill  a  certain  amount  from  the  appropriation  for  improving  tlie 
Mississippi  River  is  directed  to  be  expended  on  ttie  project  at  Green- 
rille  Harbor.  The  project  at  Greenville  Harbor  is  the  prevention  of 
ie  excessive  caving  there. 

Q.  That  is  revetment  work,  is  it,  or  dike  work! — A.  There  have  been 
bth  kinds  done,  but  I  think  it  is  practically  continuous  revetment 
Fork  now. 

Q.  Now,  what  other  harbor  work! — A.  Ashbrook  Neck  and  Lake 
Bolivar  front  are  special  localities  not  provided  for  by  Congress. 

Q.  Where  the  commission  has  put  in  work  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Harbor  work! — A.  At  Lake  Bolivar  it  is  the  protection  of  an 
Jicessive  caving  of  the  bank  which  would  destroy  an  expensive  levee 
across  the  heAd  of  Lake  Bolivar,  but  at  Ashbrook  Neck  it  is  the  preven- 
tion of  a  cut-ofif  through  a  very  narrow  neck.  Yery  expensive  work 
iiaa  been  done  there  and  very  successful  work. 

Q.  As  you  go  farther  up,  what  other  points  are  there! — A.  Next  we 
fome  to  Helena  Harbor.  That  has  frequently  had  a'  special  appropri- 
ation, and  under  the  present  bill  a  certain  amount,  I  think,  of  the 
appropriation  for  improving  the  Mississippi  Eiver  is  allotted  to  it. 

Q.  That  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Francis,  isn't  it! — A.  Just  below 
the  mouth  of  the  8t,  Francis. 

Mr.  Bebby.  You  did  work  at  Arkansas  City,  didn't  you! 

The  Witness.  There  has  been  work  done  there,  but  not  of  recent 
years  that  I  know  of.    I  think  that  work  is  all  in  good  condition. 

Q.  Has  the  work  at  Helena  been  completed! — A.  I  don't  think  it 
has  been ;  in  fact,  I  think  there  has  been  caving  below  the  ends  of  the 
improvement. 

Q.  Is  that  carried  on  under  a  special  appropriation  or  under  the  gen- 
6J*al  powers  of  the  commission! — A.  I  think  it  is  carried  on  from  the 
general  appropriation,  but  by  special  allotment  of  Congress. 

Q.  As  you  go  on  up  the  river,  what  is  the  next  point! — A.  !Noncounah 
I^CHik.  That  is  a  special  work  of  the  commission.  Congress  has  not 
directed  it.  There  are  some  rocks  in  the  channel  that  they  have 
directed  the  removal  of.  Then  we  go  to  Memphis  Harbor,  which 
includes  also  Wolf  Eiver.  That  is  under  special  appropriation.  The 
aniount  that  has  been  spent  at  these  places  is  the  amount  specified  by 
Congress. 

Q.  Above  Memphis  what  harbor  improvements  have  you! — A.  In  the 
bend  just  above  Memphis — the  Hopefield  Bend — and  then  we  come  into 
^bat  is  known  as  the  Plum  Point  Beach,  which  has  been  very  exten- 
sively improved  at  various  times 

Q.  At  the  Plum  Point  and  Lake  Providence  reaches  is  where  you 
nave  done  this  extensive  dredging,  isn't  it! — A.  I  haven't  got  far 
enough  down  to  get  to  the  Lake  Providence  reach.  I  haven't  enough 
dredges  to  do  that. 

Q.  The  commission  has  been  doing  dredging  at  the  Lake  Providence 
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reach,  has  it  not? — A.  I  wasn't  aware  that  any  dredging  had  been 
done  on  the  Lake  Providence  reach  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  during 
the  last  four  or  five  years,  generally,  the  low-water  navigation  tliron^h 
the  Lake  Providence  reach  has  been  in  most  excellent  condition. 

Q.  Has  any  work  been  done  on  the  Lake  Providence  reach  ^'itliin 
recent  years? — A.  Ihis  work  at  Ashbrook  Keck  and  Lake  Bolivar 
front  is  all  in  Lake  Providence  reach. 

Q.  That  is  revetment? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  come  up  to  Plum  Point,  where  you  have  been  dredjLring: 
Have  you  done  any  so-called  harbor  work  there!— A.  We  have  had 
some  dredging  to  do  in  Plum  Point  reach. 

Q.  No;  but  dike  or  revetment  work? — A.  They  are  doing  nothings  of 
that  kind  at  present,  except  the  maintenance  of  such  revetment  work 
as  was  in  there  before.    There  have  been  no  extensions  of  late. 

Q.  You  have  simply  maintained  it.  Now,  going  up  above  Plum  Point, 
what  so-called  harbor  or  local  improvements  have  you  made,  if  any  f — 
A.  Above  that  we  have  New  Madrid,  which  is  revetment  work  in  front 
of  the  town,  to  prevent  the  caving  away  of  the  natural  bank  there. 

(),  Somewhere  there,  either  just  below  or  above,  is  where  the'  river 
crawled  over  into  the  St.  Francis  last  spring,  isn't  it? — A.  Near  Cot- 
tonwood Point,  about  50  miles  farther  down,  was  the  first  large  cre- 
vasse.   It  is  pretty  high  ground  there  at  New  Madrid. 

Q.  It  was  somewhere  below  there  where  the  river  crawled  over  into  the 
St.  Francis  basin! — ^A.  Yes;  but  also  above,  between  New  Madrid  and 
Commerce.  Hickman  and  Columbus  also  had  special  appropriations 
for  little  harbor  improvements;  I  think  nothing  of  late. 

Q.  Well,  at  those  points  there  are  high  bluffs;  the  only  point  would 
be  to  prevent  the  river  digging  under  the  bank  there,  wouldn't  it! — A. 
It  is  simply  the  maintenance  of  their  river  fronts,  that  is  about  all. 

Q.  Now,  Captain,  aside  from  these  harbor  and  local  improvements 
that  you  have  detailed,  the  only  improvement  on  the  river  itself,  since 
you  iiave  had  any  connection  with  the  commission,  has  been  in  the 
shape  of  dredging,  has  it  not! — A.  Dredging  and  the  building  of 
levees. 

Q.  Well,  I  mean  outside  of  the  building  of  the  levees  and  outside  of 
these  local  harbor  improvements,  so-called,  that  you  have  detailed  here, 
the  only  other  improvement  has  been  the  dredging  of  the  river? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  much  have  you  been  devoting  each  year  to  the  dredging 
of  the  river,  on  an  average,  approximately! — A.  You  mean  since  I  have 
been  secretary! 

Q.  Yes,  since  you  have  been  connected  with  the  commission.  If  you 
are  acquainted  with  its  work  further  back  than  that,  why  state  the 
facts. — A.  A  regular  system  of  dredging  covering  the  entire  river  was 
really  not  adopted  until  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  June 
3, 1896. 

Q.  Before  that  you  did  no  regular  dredging  work! — A.  Before  that 
one  dredge  had  been  constructed  and  numerous  experiments  were  being 
made  with  it,  to  devise  some  plan  of  general  improvement. 

Q.  But  no  substantial  amount  of  dredging  had  been  done! — A.  Yes, 
sir.  For  two  years  previously  some  very  good  work  was  done  with  that 
one  dredge  in  the  worst  section  of  the  river,  just  below  Cairo;  but  it 
was  operated  more  as  an  experiment.  What  I  mean  is  that  no  definite 
plan  had  been  adopted  of  an  extensive  system  of  improvement. 

Q.  But  now  you  have  adopted  a  plan  ! — A.  Now  a  certain  plan  for 
improvement  has  been  adopted  by  Congress. 
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Q.  And  what  is  the  aggregate  amount  of  expenditure  a  year  for  dredg- 
ing niider  the  present  plan  f — A.  The  allotment  for  the  liscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1897,  in  cash  and  authorized  contracts  was  $398,000,  and  for 
that  ending  June  30,  1898,  $763,300.  From  June  30, 1896,  there  has 
been  expended,  including  outstanding  liabilities,  $998,171.71,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  the  expenditures  will  average  nearly  $600j000  for 
each  fiscal  year. 

Q.  During  that  time  how  much  has  been  set  aside  each  year  for  levee 
work,  approximately  f — A.  My  remembrance  is  (for  the  two  years  1896 
and  1897)  about  two  millions  and  a  half. 

Q.  Part  of  that  amount  for  dredges  and  dredging  was  used  in  pur- 
chasing dredges,  was  it  notf — A.  Part  of  it.  Four  dredges  have  been 
purchased  and  entirely  paid  for. 

Q.  Is  that  included  in  the  $600,000  a  year  that  you  said  was  set  aside 
for  dredging  purposes? — A.  I  intended  to  include  the  cost  of  the  plant 
constructed  up  to  date. 

Q.  You  have  given  us  the  amount  that  has  been  allotted  for  the  two 
years  collectively  for  levee  building,  and  you  also  stated  the  amount 
that  bad  been  allotted  each  year  for  dredging  purposes;  now,  in  that 
allotment  for  dredgingpurposes you  also  included  thecost  of  the  plant! — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Leaving  out  the  cost  of  the  plant  and  facilities,  how  much  was 
assigned  each  year  for  dredging  purposes? — A.  The  estimate  of  the 
committee  on  dredges  is  some  $360,000  a  year  for  operation  for  the 
entire  plant. 

Q.  For  the  entire  dredging  plant? — A.  Of  course  we  have  had  less 
than  half  of  that  dredging  plant,  so  the  amount  would  be  less  than 
'  that. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  then,  in  1896  and  1897  you  have  expended  less 
than  $300,000  each  year  in  dredging,  outside  of  thecost  of  the  plant? — 
A.  Yes;  less  than  $200,000. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  what  the  dredging  plant  consists  of;  when  it 
was  acquired,  etc.  ? — A.  The  first  boat  acquired  was  known  originally  as 
the  experimental  dredge,  and  was  afterwards  called  the  Alpha. 

Q.  What  did  that  cost? — A.  The  boat  itself,  as  it  stands  at  present, 
is  supposed  to  have  cost  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $80,000; 
that  is,  for  the  bare  dredge  and  plant  immediately  connected  with  it, 
not  the  tenders  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Now,  the  next  boat? — A.  The  next  boat  purchased  was  the  Beta. 
The  Beta  was  purchased  under  a  contract  providing  that  50  per  cent 
of  the  contract  price  extra  should  be  allowed  the  contractor  as  a 
bonus  in  case  he  exceeded  the  specified  capacity  of  1,600  yards  an  hour 
by  50  per  cent.  His  bid  was  $172,775,  and  he  got  the  bonus,  making 
$86,387.50  more. 

Q.  That  wonld  make  the  cost  of  that  dredge  about  $258,000. — A. 
Not  exactly,  because  he  didn't  comply  with  the  specifications  in  other 
particulars. 

Q.  And  was  docked? — A.  He  was  docked  $40,380.25;  making  the 
cost  on  the  final  settlement  a  little  less  than  $219,000. 

Q.  Well,  now,  the  next  boat.  You  have  two  more,  haven't  you  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir.  The  next  boat  purchased  was  the  Oammay  which  cost  practi- 
cally $85,000.  The  next  wa«  the  Delta,  which  cost  practically  $125,000. 
Q.  That  makes  four? — A.  That  makes  four.  Those  are  all  that  have 
been  paid  for.  There  are  two  more  nearly  completed,  the  contract  pro- 
viding that  no  payment  shall  be  made  on  them  until  they  have  been 
completed  and  tested. 
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Q.  What  is  the  contract  price  to  be  paid  for  each  of  thetii  f — A. 
$208,000  for  the  two. 

Q.  In  addition  to  these  dredges,  what  tenders  and  other  facilities 
accompany  them,  belonging  to  the  dredging  plant! — A-  There  has  been 
very  little  of  that  constructed.  What  little  I  have  on  hiind  ha^  been 
transferred  from  other  districts.  That  yjlaiit  practically  remains  to  be 
entirely  constructed,  and  I  have  the  mfiTiey  already  allotted  for  that 
purpose  in  my  hands  for  the  constructitiii  of  a  plant  the  present  year- 
I  also  have  the  money  for  one  additional  <liedge  and  plant. 

Q.  Outside  of  these  sixf — A.  Outside  of  these  six. 

Q.  That  will  give  you  seven  dredges  in  allf^A-  Seven. 

Q.  As  I  understand  it,  this  big  dredge,  that  cost  .so  much  aitd  wa.s 
built  under  contract,  has  not  proven  a  Bncc*i*fi? — A.  She  draws  7  feet 
of  water,  and  the  difficulty  is  that  if  we  get  lier  down  to  a  place  wbert* 
there  is  only  6  feet  we  can't  get  her  over  the  bar, 

Q.  Can't  work  her? — A.  She  just  goes  down  and  looks  at  it;  tbat  is 
about  all.  We  tried  this  year  to  force  her  right  do^vn  through,  bead 
on,  and  got  her  badly  aground,  strained  her  throojLrhout^ — like  to  bave 
pulled  her  in  two  before  we  got  through  with  her. 

Mr.  Gallinger.  Who  is  responsible  for  the  building  of  a  dredge 
boat  costing  over  $200,000,  drawing  mort>  water  than  there  is  in  the 
stream  ! 

The  Witness.  I  don't  know.  There  is  this  to  be  said  aboat  it^ 
however,  that  the  inspectors  never  discovered  the  mistake  until  tlnf 
machinery  was  delivered  on  board.  The  contractor  succeeded  in  deceiv- 
ing them  as  to  the  weights.  The  contract  was  let,  as  those  t  ontracts 
always  have  to  be,  with  the  machinery  scattered  all  over  the  country, 
and  when  the  machinery  was  actually  delivered  on  board  it  weighed  a 
good  deal  more  than  what  they  expected,  and  what  the  contractor  had 
promised. 

Q.  Was  that  contract  forced  upon  the  commission  by  direct  legislative 
action  of  Congress,  orwas  it  a  contract  that  the  commission  uia*ie  of  their 
own  motion f — A.  I  wasn't  here  at  the  time,  so  I  know  nothing  abont 
that.  I  think  probably  Colonel  Plad  would  know  more  about  that  than 
I  do. 

Mr.  Gallinger.  Captain,  what  was  this  boniiB  paid  for! 

The  Witness.  For  increased  pumping  capiicity.  The  contract  re- 
quired the  dredge  to  pump  1,600  cubic  yards  of  sand  per  hour,  meas- 
ured in  a  barge,  and  a  bonus  was  allowerl  up  to  60  per  cent  ibr  any 
increase  up  to  60  per  cent  in  the  contract  capacity.  TUe  most  the  con- 
tractor could  earn  was  $259,162.50,  for  which  he  was  obliged  to  deliver 
a  dredge  which  would  pump  at  least  2,400  cubic  yard  a  of  sand  i»erhoor. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Major  Handbury,  how  was  the  contract  made,  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  for  this  dredge  we  htivc  been  talking  about; 
by  the  Mississippi  River  Commission? 

Major  Handbury.  By  the  Mississippi  River  Commission, 

Mr.  Nelson.  Did  they  do  it  of  their  own  motion,  or  was  it  under 
special  legislative  direction  of  some  kind  i 

Major  Handbury.  If  I  may  be  permitted,  I  can  give  a  brief  history 
of  that  matter  as  I  gathered  it  from  the  records  before  1  became  a 
member  of  the  commission  and  from  my  knowledge  of  it  since  1  became 
a  member.  At  the  inception  of  this  dredging  business  the  commission 
was  without  experience  in  anything  of  this  line.  There  were  a  number 
of  men  scattered  throughout  the  country,  dredge  bnilderfi,  who  had  had 
a  good  deal  of  experience  in  ditterent  localities  in  building  and  o[ieral 
ing  dredges.    With  a  view  to  getting  at  that  experience  the  commis 
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sion  advertised  for  bids.  I  believe  at  first  they  advertised  for  plans 
and  specifications  for  a  dredge  suitable  for  this  work,  and  these  men 
submitted  their  plans  and  specifications,  and  I  believe  there  was  a 
reward  offered  for  the  plan  which  should  be  accepted.  Mr.  Bates  had 
bad  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  this  matter,  and  he  submitted  a  plan 
to  the  commission,  which  was  accepted  by  the  dredging  committee  and 
approved  by  the  commission  afterwards,  and  a  contract  was  entered 
into  under  his  plan  for  the  construction  of  this  dredge  under  his  plans 
and  specifications.  Amongst  other  specifications  in  that  contract  was 
the  provision  that  this  dredge  was  to  draw  only  4J  feet  of  water,  and 
it  was  to  do  certain  things — it  was  to  deliver  through  1,000  feet  of 
liil>e  1,600  cubic  feet  of  sand  per  hour,  and  if  it  delivered  more  than 
that  per  hour  Mr,  Bates  was  to  be  paid  a  proportional  amount  up  to  50 
l>er  cent  of  the  total  contract  price. 

Q.  That  is  where  the  bonus  came  in  ! — A.  Yes.  Kow,  Mr.  Bates  went 
to  work  and  apparently  devoted  his  time  and  attention  to  getting  up  a 
I>amp  and  machinery  that  would  deliver  2,400  yards  per  hour  through 
this  1,000  feet  of  pipe,  and  apparently  lost  sight  of  other  points  in  the 
specifications,  such  as  that  the  dredge  was  to  draw  only  ^  feet  of  water, 
and  when  it  was  launched  and  delivered  for  acceptance  it  was  found 
that  it  would  draw  6J  or  7  feet.  The  commission  wanted  the  dredge 
very  badly,  and  besides  that  defect  in  it  there  were  a  number  of  others, 
which  he  was  supposed  to  have  remedied.  On  the  test  it  was  founa 
that  he  could  deliver  2,400  yards  per  hour,  as  the  specifications  pro- 
vided, so  that  under  the  rules  given  for  testing  he  really  earned  that 
bonus,  so  the  commission  was  in  favor  of  giving  him  credit  for  his 
original  contract  price,  plus  the  bonus,  and  deducting  from  that  amount 
the  amount  it  would  cost  to  lighten  the  boat.  There  is  where  the  $40,000 
deduction  came  in.  So  the  Government  is  not  really  paying  $259,000 
for  the  dredge,  drawing  7  feet  (as  it  does  now),  but  it  is  paying  that 
amount  for  the  dredge  drawing  4  J  feet.  There  is  supposed  to  be  enough 
held  back  from  his  contract  money  to  pay  for  lightening  it. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Well,  he  got  a  bonus  of  over  $80,000  and  was  allowed 
a  deduction  of  $40,000,  so  the  net  amount  he  got  was  over  $40,0001 

Major  H  ANDBUE  Y.  He  got  his  bonus,  of  course.  Then  he  was  charged 
$250  a  day  for  a  certain  number  of  days  ^1  have  forgotten  the  exact 
number)  for  nondelivery  on  time.  That  is,  in  brief,  a  history  of  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Has  anything  been  done  to  lighten  it  and  make  it  draw 
less  water? 

Major  Handbuby.  The  decision  was  not  rendered  from  Washington 
until  late  last  year,  and  we  didn't  have  time  to  advertise  for  bids  and 
get  the  boat  lightened  before  this  season's  work  had  commenced,  so  the 
dredging  committee  recommended  that  we  take  the  dredge  and  do  the 
best  we  could  with  her  drawing  7  feet,  and  next  year,  after  this  season's 
work  is  over,  go  to  work  and  lighten  her.  Plans  and  specifications  are 
being  prepar^  now  by  Captain  Waterman,  in  his  office,  for  bringing 
that  about,  and  when  she  is  finally  finished,  so  as  to  draw  4^  feet,  she 
will  be  much  more  serviceable  than  she  is  now. 

Mr.  Gallingee.  Are  you  satisfied.  Major,  that  she  can  be  lightened 
so  as  to  draw  but  4^  feet  of  water  and  retain  the  pumping  capacity  she 
now  has  f 

Major  Handbuby.  Oh,  yes ;  she  can  be  lightened.    That  won't  detract 

any  from  her  pumping  capacity.    There  are  a  number  of  things  about 

the  dredge  that  are  defective  and  will  have  to  be  changed — matters 

of  detail — such  as  changing  the  cutters,  changing  the  nozzles,  and  things 
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of  that  kind,  such  as  we  found  detract  very  much  from  the  efficiency  of 
tlie  dredge  and  add  a  great  deal  to  the  cost  of  the  dredge;  but  thsLt  is 
one  of  those  things  which  the  Government  officers  went  into  at  first 
you  see,  for  lack  of  experience  in  this  particular  line.  It  was  a  triaL 
They  went  from  the  Alpha^  which  was  a  dredge  of  comparatively  small 
capacity,  to  one  considered  to  be  as  large  as  anything  they  would  want — 
went  to  the  further  extreme.  Now,  then,  these  other  dredges  that  we 
are  making  are  intermediate.  We  are  taking  advantage  of  our  own 
experience,  and  in  my  judgment 

Mr.  Nelson.  You  are  building  them  yourselves t 

Major  Handbuey.  Yes,  sir 5  from  plans  and  specifications  drawn  up 
by  ourselves.  And  we  think  we  are  getting  a  better  class  of  dredger, 
and  that  we  will  be  able  to  do  much  more  efficient  work  with  them  at  a 
much  less  cost. 

Mr.  GALLiNaEB.  Can  you  imagine  a  private  individual  or  corporation 
accepting  a  piece  of  work  as  defective  as  this  was,  under  any  circum- 
stances, and  paying  for  it! 

Major  Handbxjby.  I  can  imagine  they  would  accept  it  under  the  con- 
ditions of  the  contract  that  was  made.  These  people  earned  their  bonus. 
The  dredge  will  deliver  2,400  cubic  yards  an  hour. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  Did  they,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  earn  anything,  when 
they  didn't  comply  with  the  stipulations  of  the  contract! 

Major  Handbuby.  Theydidnot.  The  dredge  really  ought  not  to  have 
been  accepted  until  they  had  fully  complied  with  the  contract.  But  here 
was  the  situation  of  affairs :  The  river  people  were  clamoring  for  these 
dredges  and  for  an  open  channel,  and  the  Government  accepted  this 
dredge  only,  you  might  say,  with  a  string  to  it.  Mr.  Bates  the  whole 
of  last  year  had  a  string  to  that  dredge.  He  could  have  taken  it  back. 
It  was  understood  that  he  was  going  to  take  it  back  and  lighten  the 
dredge.  But  now  he  has  been  allowed  to  turn  it  over,  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  got  a  clear  title  to  the  dredge;  but  in  lieu  of  his  makin<;  it 
lighter,  diminishing  the  draft  to  4J  feet,  the  Government  has  deducted 
an  estimated  amount  tbrthat  purpose.    That  is  the  way  the  thing  stands. 

The  examination  of  Captain  Waterman  was  then  resumed,  as  follows: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson  : 

Q.  Please  state  in  a  general  way  the  amount  of  dredging  you  have 
done  each  year,  where  you  have  dredged,  and  the  extent  of  the  dredg- 
ing.— A.  During  the  last  low  water  before  this  two  dredges  were 
available. 

Q.  That  is,  in  1896!— A.  In  1896,  the  Beta  and  Alpha.  The  Beta 
covered  the  territory  from  Memphis  (which  is  230  miles  below  Cairo)  to 
Point  Pleasant,  which  is  79  miles  below  Cairo — a  distance  of  about  150 
miles. 

Q.  That  dredge  dredged  up  and  down  at  diflFerent  places! — A.  Yes, 
sir.  It  really  made  one  trip  through  from  Memphis  up  to  that  150-mile 
point,  dredging  at  all  crossings  where  shoal  water  was  developed. 
The  Alpha  covered  the  remaining  80  miles  up  to  Cairo. 

Q.  So  that  the  dredging  that  season  was  all  above  Memphis! — A. 
All  above  Memphis.  That  year  was  phenomenally  a  high  water  year, 
so  there  was  no  difficulty  in  those  dredges  maintaining  good  navigable 
water  over  that  stretch  of  territory. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  experience  in  dredging!  For  instance,  when 
you  have  dredged  out  a  channel,  how  long,  as  a  general  thing,  would  it 
remain  in  that  condition!— A.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  that 
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depends  on  where  the  channel  is  selected.  If  tlie  channel  is  selected 
wliere  the  river  is  going  in  low  water,  it  is  all  right,  it  will  last  through 
the  low  water  season.  Bat  you  have  got  to  go  where  the  river  is  going; 
if  yoa  attempt  any  forcing  process  you  are  going  to  lose  all  j^ou  have 
gained.  It  requires  the  most  careful  study  and  the  most  careful  sur- 
leys.  It  requires  not  merely  the  experience  of  an  engineer,  but  the 
tti)erience  of  a  pilot.  It  is  a  class  of  work  where  the  experience  of  a 
pilot  in  judging  where  the  river  is  going  to  is  of  vast  importance.  The 
)Dly  trouble  with  a  pilot  running  the  entire  thing  is  the  fact  that  a 
pilot  can't  understand,  a  map;  it  is  beyond  him.  We  have  tried  to 
fciplain  maps  to  pilots,  but  it  didn't  matter  whether  the  water  was  on 
the  map  or  not,  they  never  would  believe  it  unless  they  could  see  it. 
But  our  experience  goes  to  show  that  if  the  right  channel  is  selected, 
where  the  river  is  going  in  low  water,  in  the  lowest  stage,  that  the 
liver  will  maintain  itself  and  in  many  cases  deepen  itself. 

Q.  So  the  most  important  factor  in  connection  with  dredging  is  to 
m  that  you  locate  your  work  .in  the  proper  spot!  You  want  to  select 
tJiereal  low- water  channel  of  the  river! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

*i.  And  if  you  do  the  river  will  be  scouring  and  supplementing  the 
rorkof  the  dredge! — A.  During  low  water.  But  if  a  rise  occurs  in 
tte  river  meantime  that  npsets  your  calculations.  There  will  be 
mother  change.  Therefore,  the  most  unfavorable  state  of  affairs  for 
pennanency  is  to  have  a  succession  of  rises;  but  when  such  a  state  of 
iflairs  occurs,  as  did  last  year,  the  river  needs  but  little  dredging  any- 
ifay,  because  they  have  got  the  water. 

^l  Youmeanlastsummer— 1897!— A.  No;  1896. 

^i.  Did  you  do  any  dredging  last  summer! — A.  Yes,  we  did  quite  a 
M  deal. 

Q.  Where! — ^A.  Oh,  you  mean  this  present  summer! 

Q.  Yes,  1897. — A.  Kow  this  year  is  an  extreme  low- water  year 

Q.  Since  the  flood! — A.  Yes,  sir.  And  I  have  had  four  dredges  in 
fcetield.  JPractically,  though,  for  one  month  the  Alpha  was  entirely 
tied  up  on  account  of  four  yellow  fever  cases  aboard,  and  the  quaran- 
tine officer  took  possession  of  her  at  Cairo  and  i)revented  her  going  out 
into  the  field.    The  quarantine  was  only  lifted  the  1st  of  October. 

Q.  Where  have  you  conducted  your  dredging  this  season! — A.  From 
Cairo  to  a  short  distance  below  Memphis. 

Q.  Covering  the  same  reach,  practically,  that  you  did  the  year 
before! — A.  The  same  reach.  In  such  a  year  as  this  it  undoubtedly 
Beeds  at  least  three  large  dredges  between  Cairo  and  Memphis  to  keep 
tliecliannel  open.  Probably  with  the  two  additional  ones  that  are  now 
bnilding  we  can  keep  it  open  down  as  far  as  Helena,  a  hundred  miles 
farther;  but  then  you  have  got  from  Helena  to  Vicksburg  (which  is 
Vivered  by  the  commission's  project),  300  miles.  It  will  need  at  least 
three  more. 

Q.  You  have  done  no  dredging  below  there! — A.  Not  below  Helena 
^^  Vicksburg.  We  have  no  dredges  to  spare,  and  furthermore  the 
fommission's  project  really  doesn't  extend  beyond  Vicksburg.  But 
^»me  of  the  shoalest  water  I  have  had  reported  this  year  is  below 
^  ink&bnrg.    There  is  only  G  feet  down  there. 

Q.  At  what  places! — A.  That  is  !Newtown  Bendj  it  is  below  Vicks- 
bui-f.  Then  at  Fords  Crossing,  below  Natchez,  there  has  been  reported 
^feet.  That  has  heretofore  been  a  very  shoal  crossing,  but  has  been 
^^»  e:ood  condition  this  ye^r.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Eed  Elver,  below 
N^atchez,  there  has  only  been  reported  7  feet. 

Q.  For  keeping  open  a  good  navigable  low-water  channel  the  only 
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active  work  you  are  doing  at  present  on  the  river  is  this  dredging,  isii'i 
itt — A.  That  is  all  we  are  doing  at  present. 

Q.  To  keep  up  an  efficient  navigable  low-water  channel ! — A.  Yes,  sit 

Q.  With  reference  to  maintaining  a  low- water  channel  in  the  river 
the  levees  can  cut  no  particular  figure,  can  they! — A.  I  don't  see  hov 
the  levees  can  cut  any  figure  at  low-water  stage  at  all. 

Q.  At  such  times  navigable  channels  must  be  secured  by  dredginj 
and  dike  work  and  revetment  work  and  riprapping,  mustn't  they! — A 
Yes,  sir.  The  general  theory  of  revetment,  as  I  understand  it  (banl 
protection),  is  simply  that  if  the  river  can  be  held  in  one  particulai 
place  so  it  will  go  from  high  water  right  down  to  low  water  in  the  low 
water  bed,  be  held  in  that  position  for  a  series  of  years,  that  it  wil 
improve  itself. 

Q.  Scour  a  channel? — A.  Yes,  sir.  And  what  is  still  more  imi)Oi 
tant,  local  caving  will  be  prevented,  thus  preventing  deposits  in  thi 
channels. 

Q.  And  that  is  why  on  one  side  you  build  out  a  dike  (or  what  wi 
call  a  wing  dam  on  the  Upper  Mississippi)  on  one  side,  and  on  the  oppo 
site  side,  if  it  is  necessary,  you  put  in  your  revetment! — A.  No,  sir 
the  wing  dams  are  generally  for  a  low  stage;  they  are  not  intended  t 
work  at  high  stages  at  all. 

Q.  No;  but  I  mean  it  is  applying  the  same  principle. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  dike  and  a  wing  dam  are  built  on  the  same  principle — that  is,  t 
catch  the  floating  sediment  in  the  river  and  have  a  bar  form? — A.  Yes 
sir. 

Q.  Y'ou  are  familiar  with  the  floods  that  occurred  in  the  river  las 
spring! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  from  what  sources  did  those  floods  come  and  wha 
caused  the  breaks  in  the  levees! — A.  I  understood  you  to  say  (I  haveu' 
read  it  very  carefully)  that  Mr.  Starling  claimed  that  the  amount  o 
water  carried  down  during  the  last  flood,  during  the  dangerous  stage 
was  mnch  less  than  had  been  known  previously.  Well,  I  don't  agr© 
with  him  on  that  point. 

Q.  No,  I  don't  think  he  says  that;  he  doesn't  say  "  much  less."— A 
I  think  the  estimates  of  the  amount  of  water  that  passed  down  durinj 
the  previous  great  flood  of  1882  were,  after  all,  made  in  the  rougher 
kind  of  a  way. 

Q.  The  chief  flood  this  last  spring  came  from  the  Ohio,  didn't  it,  il 
the  first  instance! — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  main  floods  always  come  out  o 
the  Ohio  River. 

Q.  Out  of  the  Ohio  and  its  chief  tributaries,  the  Cumberland  aiii 
the  Tennessee! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  Ohio,  as  I  understand  it,  this  year  was  unusually  higl 
and  continued  at  a  high  stage  because  the  floods  of  the  Tennessee  ani 
Cumberland  and  of  the  Upper  Ohio  took  place  at  the  same  time! — A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  is  not  always  the  case. — A.  No,  sir.  Well,  it  was  reen 
forced  by  water  out  of  the  Mississippi,  too. 

Q.  Yes;  but  I  am  referring  to  the  Ohio. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And,  as  I  understand  it,  the  flood  of  the  Mississippi  above  Cairo 
and  of  the  Missouri  above  its  mouth,  this  year  were  rather  less  thai 
they  have  been  at  other  flood  stages. — A.  On  the  tributaries  of  th< 
Mississippi! 

Q.  Yes ;  I  mean  that  above  Cairo  the  Mississippi  itself,  from  Cairo  n| 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  and  the  Missouri  above  its  mouth,  ad 
the  Mississippi  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri — that  at  those  thre< 
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points  the  flood  was  not  as  great  this  year  as  it  has  been  in  prior  floods. — 
A.  The  gauge  readings  were  lower ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yes;  lower  at  high  water. — A.  But  I  don't  think  the  gauge  reading 
us  a  final  test  of  the  amount  of  water  passing. 

Q.  You  don't  think,  then,  that  these  gauge  readings  that  we  have  in 
the  1  iver  are  a  test  of  the  force  and  course  of  the  floods! — A.  Not  an 
absolute  test  of  the  amount  of  water  that  goes  down.  Tlie  gauge 
readings  measure,  of  course,  the  danger  from  overflow.  But  with  a 
rising  river  and  a  falling  river,  at  the  same  gauge  reading  (that  is, 
▼lieu  the  river  reaches  a  certain  gauge  reading  when  it  is  rising  and 
when  it  reaches  the  same  gauge  reading  when  it  is  falling)  you  will  get 
a  much  less  discharge  on  the  falling  river  at  the  same  gauge-reading 
iban  on  the  rising  river.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  river  rises  more 
rapidly  at  one  point  one  time  than  it  does  another,  the  maximum  rise 
at  a  given  gauge  reading  will  always  give  you  the  maximum  discharge. 
Therefore  the  rapidity  of  the  rise,  I  think,  is  a  thing  that  cuts  a  figure 
as  to  the  amount  of  water  that  passes  down. 

Q.  How  rapidly  it  goes! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Captain,  what  was  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  flood  last 
8Iiring!  In  what  respect  did  it  materially  distinguish  itself  from  i^rior 
floods! — A.  I  think  the  most  prominent  feature  about  it  was  its  pro- 
longed continuance  at  or  near  a  maximum  stage  over  the  entire  river 
from  Cairo  to  !New  Orleans.  For  a  period  of  ten  days,  or  nearly  two 
weeks,  something  of  that  kind,  it  was  at  the  maximum  point  almost 
the  whole  length  of  the  river. 

Q.  We  had  higher  gauges  before,  in  previous  floods! — A.  Yes;  for 
about  100  miles  or  so  below  Cairo,  but  below  that  the  last  flood  sur- 
passed any  on  record  in  gauge  heights. 

Q.  But  we  had  never  had  floods  of  such  long  duration  before! — A. 
Sever  of  such  long  duration  at  or  near  the  maximum  stage. 

(),  In  your  opinion,  how  was  that  excessive  duration  brought  about ! — 
A.  1  suppose  the  confining  of  the  river  had  something  to  do  with  it  (how 
extensive  it  is  hard  to  say),  and  also 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  then,  the  confining  of  the  river,  cutting  off  basins 
on  the  river  by  means  of  levees,  had  something  to  do  with  the  height 
of  tlie  flood! — A.  Had  something  to  do  with  the  holding  of  it  at  that 
excessive  height.  But  there  were  practically  two  flood  waves  in  the 
tj'pper  Ohio  and  its  tributaries,  one  following  the  other,  and  that 
undoubtedly  had  largely  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  There  were  two  floods  in  the  Ohio,  and  an  intervening  flood  of  the 
Mississippi  came  in,  didn't  it! — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  were  two  pronounced 
rises  at  Cincinnati,  and  in  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee.  Only  one 
flood  wave,  however,  was  observed  on  the  Cairo  gauge. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Berry  : 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say,  Captain,  that  the  confining  of  the  water 
had  something  to  do  with  the  long-continued  high  water,  in  your  opin- 
ion ?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  your  opinion  is  that  the  high  water  was  attributable  to  the 
fjuit  that  more  water  went  down  at  once  in  1897  than  in  1882? — A. 
'"^neh  evidence  as  we  have  indicates  that  there  was  about  the  same 
5»niount  at  or  near  the  maximum  stage. 

Q.  You  think  there  was  about  the  same  amount  of  water! — A.  I 
tbiuk  there  was  about  the  same  number  of  cubic  feet  per  second  at  or 
^lear  the  maximum  stage.  At  Warrenton,  where  we  get  the  full  river, 
the  discharge  last  spring  was  1,760,000  cubic  feet,  which  is  practically 
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the  only  discharge  we  got  at  the  top  gauge  reading.  The  maximiim 
discharge  iu  1882  is  given,  I  think,  as  2,000,000  cubic  feet,  but  that  was 
arrived  at  in  the  roughest  kind  of  a  way. 

Q.  Did  the  gauge  show  higher  water  at  Ne\^  Orleans  in  1897  thau  in 
1882! — A.  Yes.  There  was  one  other  unusual  feature  about  the  last 
flood,  and  that  is  that  the  Red  River  remained  low  during  the  entire 
flood.  It  is  i)ossible  that  if  the  Red  River  had  come  up,  as  it  frequently 
does,  at  the  critical  moment,  the  floods  below  the  mouth  of  the  lied 
River  would  have  been  far  worse  than  they  were. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  wasn't  but  one  crevasse,  or  two,  below, 
was  there! — A.  No;  the  Red  River  seemed  to  act  as  a  safety  valve 
on  that  occasion.  But  the  trouble  is  that  the  Red  River  doesn't  always 
act  BO.    Sometimes  it  rises  and  throws  the  water  the  other  way. 

Mr.  Gallingee.  Captain,  in  answer  to  a  question  propounded  by 
Senator  Berry  you  suggested  that  the  discharge  per  second  was  no 
greater  in  1897  than  in  1882.  If  the  flood  of  1897  continued  much  longer 
at  its  high  stage  than  that  of  1882,  was  there  not  a  much  larger  ag/?re- 
gate  of  water  discharged  iu  the  latter  flood  than  in  the  former  flood  f — 
A.  I  believe  that  there  was  more  water  went  down  during  the  most 
dangerous  period  in  1897  than  in  1882.  The  accompanying  Exhibit  A 
shows  the  gauge  hydrographs  at  Cairo  for  1882  and  1897.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  curve  for  1897  shows  no  evidence  of  two  distinct  rises;  it 
is  all  one.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  gauge  stood  above  48  feet 
twice  as  long  in  1897  as  in  1882,  but  these  conditions  are  reversed  if  we 
go  down  to  30  feet.  Taking  the  total  amount  of  water  passing  from 
low  water  to  low  water,  I  think  1882  broke  the  record;  but  considering 
only  the  extreme  stages  I  think  1897  was  ahead. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  improvements,  in  other  words  the  leviees, 
did  have  something  to  do  in  making  the  water  level  higher  than  it 
would  have  been  without  them!  Do  you  wish  to  be  understood  as  so 
stating! — ^A.  The  statement  I  made,  I  think,  was  that  the  narrowing 
of  the  channel  tended,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  prolong  the  flood;  that  is, 
that  the  leveeing,  all  the  way  down  the  river,  probably  narrowed  the 
outlet  so  as  to  furnish  less  room  for  the  outflow  of  water  from  above 
than  there  would  have  been  without  that  narrowing,  and  that  it  there- 
fore tended  to  prolong  the  flood.  The  other  point,  whether  the  cutting 
out  of  the  basin  tends  to  raise  the  level  pf  the  flood  plane,  is  another 
matter.  I  don't  know  much  about  that  myself;  it  seems  to  me  reason- 
able, though,  to  believe  that  it  does. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  as  to  whether  it  tends  to  lower  or  to  raise  the 
bed  of  the  river! — ^A.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  evidence  of  that  fact 
at  all.  We  made  very  careful  investigations  on  that  matter  and  have 
taken  innumerable  soundings  in  order  to  And  that  out. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  And  there  is  no  evidence  in  either  direction  ! 

A.  There  is  evidence  that  in  certain  places  it  has  lowered,  and  in 
other  places  there  is  evidence  of  a  slight  rise;  but  taking  the  thing  on 
the  whole,  there  is  evidence  of  things  being  about  the  same  as  they 
were  before — that  is,  through  the  best  leveed  section  of  the  river,  the 
lower  portion. 

Q.  There  is  no  appreciable  difference! — A.  Well,  there  is  an  appre- 
ciable difference  at  different  places,  but,  taking  the  thing  as  a  whole, 
on  an  average  the  effect  seems  to  be  slight.  I  think  that  as  a  whole  it 
cuts  out,  if  anything,  a  little  deeper. 

Q.  Its  eff'ect  is  rather  to  deepen  than  to  raise  the  bed  ! — A.  I  think 
so,  but  very  slightly.  We  have  hardly  had  time  to  find  out,  in  the 
short  time  the  matter  has  been  under  investigation,  whether  it  may  not 
be  due  entirely  to  other  causes  than  that. 
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Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Captain,  in  regard  to  whether  or  not  you 
believe  that  at  a  reasonable  cost,  and  at  what  cost,  if  you  believe  it 
can  be  done  at  all,  that  river  can  be  confined  within  levees  at  flood 
tide;  not  inside  of  its  banks,  but  inside  of  the  levees? — A.  I  don't 
know  anything  about  it,  except  from  the  estimates  of  the  commission, 
and  I  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  couldn't  be  done  for  their 
estimates. 

Q.  Xou  think  it  could  be  done,  probably,  within  the  estimate  made 
by  the  commission! — A.  Yes. 
Mr.  Gallingbb.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  estimate.  Captain ! 
A.  Something  over  $18,000,000, 1  believe.  They  will  always  have  to 
make  a  high-water  fight,  though.  Of  course,  people  can't  simply  put 
the  levees  in  and  then  not  attempt  to  do  anything  afterwards  without 
expecting  to  have  breaks  in  them;  they  will  always  have  a  fight. 

Q.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  think  that  the  closing  of  the  St.  Francis 
basin  would  make  it  more  difficult  to  hold  the  levees  below,  in  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  levees  t — A.  I  think  that,  generally,  any  reduction 
of  the  reservoir  area  tends  to  make  it  worse  for  the  portions  below.  I 
don't  know  particularly  about  the  St.  Francis,  but  I  should  think  it 
ought  to  come  under  the  general  rule. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  levees  ought  to  be 
made  as  perfect  as  they  can  be  made  below  before  the  basins  are  all 
closed  above.  Is  that  the  idea,  that  in  building  these  levees  it  should 
be  done  from  below  and  not  from  above? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  final  perfection  of  the  levees,  before  the  final 
closing  takes  place,  should  proceed  from  below? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  don't 
think  the  Louisiana  levees  needed  to  be  as  high  before  the  basins  were 
closed  above  Loaisiana  as  they  do  now. 

Q.  But  you  think  it  can  all  be  confined  within  levees  at  an  approxi- 
mate cost  of  eighteen  or  twenty  millions  of  dollars! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  possible,  if  the  water  that  went  into  the  St.  Francis 
basin  in  the  first  rise  of  the  river  had  come  out  at  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Francis  at  or  near  the  same  time  that  the  second  rise  that  went  down 
the  Mississippi  reached  that  point,  that  below  that  point,  at  Helena, 
the  water  would  have  been  higher  than  if  the  St.  Francis  basin  had 
been  closed! — A.  I  could  merely  give  an  opinion  on  that.  I  don't  know 
that  it  is  of  any  value  whatever.  The  problem  here  presented  is,  sup- 
posing that  two  distinct  separate  rises  had  occurred  at  Cairo,  which, 
as  shown  above,  was  not  the  case,  and  supposing  a  certain  amount  of 
water  be  diverted  from  the  first  rise  and  dumped  on  the  second,  would 
conditions  below  be  worse  than  if  no  such  diversion  took  place.  As 
the  first  rise  undoubtedly  travels  down  the  river  most  rapidly  and  can 
carry  off  the  extra  water  most  easily,  I  would  say,  if  the  above  extraor- 
dinary conditions  should  occur,  the  effect  of  dumping  this  water  on 
the  second  rise  would  be  the  most  serious.  I  do  not  believe  such  was 
the  case  this  year,  and,  furthermore,  crevasse  water  running  into  the 
St.  Francis  basin  could  hardly  be  dumped  at  will  on  the  second  rise. 
Some  of  it  would  certainly  be  too  late  even  if  part  of  it  got  around  in 
time  to  catch  the  assumed  second  rise.  It  is  my  opinion  in  the  present 
case,  however,  that  if  no  crevasses  had  occurred  in  the  St.  Francis 
basin  the  water  at  Helena  would  have  been  slightly  higher  than  was 
observed,  but  I  do  not  think  very  much  higher.  This  is  only  an  opin- 
ion, however. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  any  outlets  ficom  Cairo  down  to  the  jetties 
could  be  constructed  at  any  reasonable  cost  by  which  the  flood  would 
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be  decreased  in  volume  either  above  or  below  the  outlet;  and  if  so,       - 
what  point  could  such  an  oulet  be  made! — A.  I  don't  thiuk  it  coald  \ 
done  at  any  reasonable  cost. 

Q.  Do  you  think  any  outlet  could  be  made  at  Lake  Borgne  or  tbo^22 

other  lakes  that  would  affect  the  floods  as  far  up  as  Vicksburg  <H-r 

Ilelena  in  any  way  whatever! — A.  No,  sir.  ZX- 

Q.  Or  decrease  the  amount  of  water! — A.  No,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  You  don't  think  any  outlet  from  the  St.  Francis  basin  down  ttit 

the  jetties  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver  could  be  made,  within  any  reasonablezj: 

cost,  that  would  improve  the  river  below  the  basin! — A.  No,  sir.  -4- 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  think  the  outlet  system  is  an  impossibility! — ^ 

A.  I  believe  in  maintaining  the  outlet  of  the  Eed  River.  — 

Q.  The  channel! — A.  Yes,  sir.  _ 

Q.  But  I  mean  constructing  them  so  as  to  prevent  the  overflow  N 

above;  you  don't  think  it  is  practicable  in  any  way  at  all! — A.  No,  sir;  — 

I  do  not.  Z 

Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson.  ^  - 

Q.  It  would  be  dangerous  in  the  extreme,  wouldn't  it,  for  the  lower  Z 
river,  to  allow  the  Atehafalaya  to  be  closed ;  and  even  the  Placque-  - 
mine  and  the  Lafourche  help  a  little! — A.  Yes,  and  there  is  a  large  - 
commerce  through  the  Atchafalaya.  The  Placquemine  and  Lafourche  ~ 
bayous  are,  however,  entirely  cut  off  by  levees.  P 

Q.  Yes;  on  the  Red  River  and  on  the  Atchafalaya,  and  on  the  Grand  C 
River,  and  on  those  lakes  in  there. — A.  Yes,  sir.  f 

Q.  Do  you  not  think^aptain,  that  it  would  be  imprudent  to  entirely 
close  by  levees  the  St.  Francis  River  basin  before  fortifying  the  levees 
below  beyond  what  they  were  last  spring! — A.  In  my  own  opinion  it 
would  be. 

The  Witness.  One  thing  that  has  impeded  the  dredging  business  has 
been  the  yellow  fever.  It  is  impossible  to  receive  supplies  at  Memphis 
now.  And  of  course,  if  any  of  our  boats  have  connection  with  a  quar- 
antined town,  all  other  towns  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
boats.    And  the  men  desert,  you  know. 

(Witness  supplemented  his  testimony  by  attaching  Exhibit  M,  which 
here  follows.) 

Henry  Flad,  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson: 

Q.  Colonel,  are  you  a  member  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission!— 
A.  I  am. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  on  that  commission? — A.  Since  1890. 

Q.  You  belong  to  the  Regular  Army! — A.  No;  I  was  colonel  of  a 
regiment  during  the  war. 

Q.  And  on  the  commission  you  are  one  of  the  civilian  members!— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  a  civil  engineer  by  profession! — A.  I  am. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  on  the  commission! — A.  Since  1890. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  recent  flood  on  the  Mississippi  River!— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  were  the  chief  causes  of  the  flood  last 
spring! — A.  We  had  too  much  water,  too  much  rainfall, 

Q.  In  what  respects,  if  any,  did  the  flood  last  spring  differ  from  prior 
floods! — A.  Mainly  in  the  long  duration  of  the  rains.  When  there  were 
no  rains  in  one  place  and  the  water  went  down  a  little  there,  it  would 
rise  in  another  place;  it  was  a  continuous  rainfall. 
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Q.  The  flood  wasn't  quite  so  high  last  spring  as  it  had  been  during 
prior  floods^  was  it — ^that  is,  it  didn't  attain  quite  the  elevation  it  has 
in  former  floods  f — A.  At  some  places  it  did. 

Q.  How  was  it  at  Cairo? — ^A.  At  Cairo  I  think  it  was  about  as  high 
as  it  ever  was  before. 
Q.  'Well,  on  the  Mississippi  Eiver  from  here  up  it  wasn'tt — A.  No. 
Q.  Nor  in  the  Missouri! — A.  No. 
Q.  Nor  in  the  Upper  Mississippi! — ^A.  No. 

Q.  The  chief  flood  came  from  the  Ohio!— A.  Yes;  from  the  Ohio, 
Gamberland,  and  Tennessee. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  can  anything  be  done  by  way  of  building  reser- 
voirs anywhere  to  check,  limit,  or  restrain  the  floods  of  the  Mississippi 
River  f — ^A.  I  don't  think  it  would  be  possible  to  do  any  good. 

Q.  Not  on  any  of  these  streams! — ^A,  Not  on  any  of  these  streams. 
Q.  What  method  do  you  regard  as  the  proper  method  to  check  and 
restrain  the  overflows  and  floods! — A.  Simply  to  make  perfect  the 
levees ;  to  make  them  higher  and  stronger. 

Q.  You  think  the  defects  in  the  levees,  as  demonstrated  by  the  last 
flood,  are  that  they  were  not  high  enough  and  not  strung  enough! — A. 
Exactly.  In  Louisiana  they  stood  first  rate.  It  was  only  where  they 
were  too  low.  In  the  loug  flood  the  levees  got  weak  in  some  places,  and 
some  old  works  were  in  there  that  were  not  built  right. 

Q.  Those  levees  in  Louisiana  are  mostly  old  State  levees,  are  they 
not! — A.  I  suppose  about  half  were  built  by  Louisiana  and  half  by  the 
United  States;  perhaps  more  by  Louisiana  than  by  the  States. 

Q.  One  thing  that  helped  them  there  was  that  the  Eed  Eiver  was  not 
at  a  flood  stage! — A.  The  Eed  Eiver  wasn't  very  high. 

Q.  You  can  think,  then,  colonel,  of  no  other  remedy  for  the  floods 
except  building  stronger  and  better  levees! — A.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  outlet  system! — ^A.  I  think  that  is 
no  good  at  all. 

Q.  It  couldn't  be  of  any  advantage,  at  all  events,  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Red  Eiver,  could  it! — A.  No. 

Q.  It  wouldn't  be  a  practical  question  to  build  outlets  above  the 
month  of  the  Eed  Eiver  at  any  reasonable  cost,  would  it! — A.  There  is 
a  natural  outlet — the  Atchafalaya — of  course.    That  would  prove  that 

outlets  might  be  made,  but  it  would  be 

Q.  WeU,  there  are  no  obsolete  natural  outlets  above  that  point,  are 
there! — A.  No. 
Q.  (To  Major  Handbury.)  Do  you  know  of  any.  Major! 
Major  Handbuby.  No,  I  don't  think  of  any. 

Q.  So  below  the  mouth  of  the  Eed  Eiver  (for  instance,  at  the  Atcha- 
falaya, Plaquemine,  La  Fourche,  or  Manchac,  or  those  other  obsolete 
bayous  that  connect  the  Mississippi  Eiver  with  Lakes  Maurepas  and 
Pontchartrain),  even  if  it  was  possible  to  make  outlets,  they  could  only 
aflect  and  operate  on  the  river  below  Vicksburg,  and  could  not,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  affect  the  floods  above  there.  Isn't  that  true! — A. 
I  think  that  is  so. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Berby  : 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  levees  can  be  built  high  enough  and  strong 
enough  so  the  water  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver  can  be  kept  within  them  ! — 
A.  I  have  no  doubt.  It  can  be  done.  Of  course  it  will  cost  a  good  deal 
of  money,  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  can  be  done  and  certainly  will  be  done. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  can  be  done  at  a  cost  of  approximately  eighteen 
or  twenty  millions  of  dollars!— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  From  Cairo  to  the  jetties  Y — A.  WeU,  now,  of  coarse  there  might 
be  a  time  when  the  rivers  would  rise  all  at  the  same  time,  you  kuow,| 
and  you  could  hardly  build  a  levee  that  would  stand  under  all  circum- 
stances. 

Q.  But,  judging  the  river  by  the  past,  you  think  it  can  practically  be 
coufined  within  the  levees  at  a  cost  of  about  eighteen  or  twenty  mil- 
lions  of  dollars! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  don't  think  that  can  be  aided  by  any  system  of  reservoirs 
on  the  upper  river! — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  And  you  don't  think  that  the  outlet  system,  beyond  what  it  isl 
now,  would  have  any  practical  bearing  on  the  matter f — A.  The  Lake' 
Borgne  outlet  would  not  do  any  good. 

Q.  You  don't  think  the  Lake  Borgne  proposition  would  do  any  good 
at  all? — A.  No.  Perhaps  for  a  little  time  it  would  help,  but  it  would 
silt  up. 

Q.  And  that  wouldn't  help  the  floods  up  above — at  Helena  or  Arkan- 
sas City — wouldn't  do  any  good  in  that  section? — A.  No;  none  at  alL 

Q.  Were  you  educated  as  an  engineer  in  this  country  or  in  a  foreign 
country! — A.  In  Germany. 

Q.  You  were  a  civil  engineer  there! — A.  Yes.  I  came  over  from 
Germany  in  1849. 

Q.  And  your  profession  was  civil  engineering? — ^A.  I  was  on  river 
work  there  for  a  year  or  two.  I  was  on  the  improvement  of  the  river 
Rhine. 

Mr.  Nelson.  On  the  Lower  Bhine! 

The  Witness.  On  the  French  boundary. 

Q.  And  your  business  bas  been  civil  engineering! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  believe  you  said  you  commanded  a  Louisiana  regiment  dorin  g  the 
war! — A.  Not  a  Louisiana  regiment.    I  commanded  one  in  Loaisiana. 

Q.  You  commanded  a  Union  regiment  in  Louisiana! — A.  No;  I  was 
at  Atlanta  and  Vicksburg,  and  so  on,  with  the  Union  Army. 

Q.  You  were  with  Grant's  army  at  Vicksburg!— A.  Well,  a  short 
time;  yes. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson: 

Q.  What  information  can  you  give  us  about  bank  revetments  and  the 
cost  of  them  and  their  utility! — A.  I  think  bank  revetments  are  very 
useful.    Their  cost  has  been  rising  rapidly  to  about  $40  a  foot. 

Q.  Are  they  not  too  expensive,  then,  to  be  resorted  to! — A.  Ko;  1 
think  if  a  little  more  would  be  expended  it  would  be  better;  if  a  little 
more  stone  was  used.  You  can't  very  well  at  a  lower  figure  build  goo<i 
works  that  will  stand  the  immense  power  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
the  depth,  you  know-^it  takes  a  good  deal  of  money.  They  have  dona 
their  best,  but  at  the  start  they  built  the  works  too  light. 

Q.  Would  you  supplement  the  levee  work  with  revetment  work  inj 
the  river! — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Li  connection  with  repressing  and  restraining  the  fioods,  yoa 
would  supplement  and  aid  the  levee  work  by  revetment  work  inth^ 
river  along  the  natural  banks! — A.  I  would,  certainly. 

Q.  You  would  have  that  accompany  the  levee  work!— A.  Yes. 
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St.  Paul,  Minn.,  November  loj  1897. 
Edwin  Bell,  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson  : 
Q.  Captain  Bell,  where  is  your  home! — A.  St.  Paul. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  here! — A.  In  Minnesota,  since  1850. 
Q.  What  business  have  you  been  engaged  in! — A.  For  a  number  of 
years  I  was  on  the  river  all  the  time.    My  brother  and  I  were  in  busi- 
ness, but  I  steamboated  during  the  summer  time  and  turned  my  atten- 
tion to  the  store  in  the  winter  time. 

Q.  Did  you  do  steamboating  yourself! — A.  I  did.  I  was  captain  and 
l>ilot  for  a  good  many  years. 

Q.  On  the  Mississippi! — ^A.  On  the  Mississippi  and  the  Mitnesota. 
I  ran  frequently  up  to  Minneapolis,  to  the  old  warehouse  there. 

Q.  From  what  point  down  the  river  did  you  run! — A.  For  two  years 
I  was  running  irom  here  to  La  Crosse. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  time  that  was! — A.  I  don't  remember 
exactly.   It  was  when  the  Milwaukee  road  was  iirst  opened  to  La  Crosse. 
Q.  And  afber  that  where  were  you! — A.  I  was  employed  constantly 
eight  or  nine  years  running  boats. 

Q.  About  how  many  years  in  all  were  you  steamboating  on  tbe 
Mississippi! — ^A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  exactly.    I  was  under  General 
Warren,  on  river  improvements,  for  about  live  years. 
Q.  That  was  after  you  quit  steamboating,  wasn't  it! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  About  how  many  years,  as  near  as  you  can  tell,  were  you  steam- 
boating!— A.  Probably  ten  years. 

Q.  And  that  steamboating  was  confined  to  the  Mississippi  Kiver 
above  La  Crosse? — A.  It  was  confined  to  the  upper  river.  I  have  run 
to  Galena,  too.  And  I  ran  the  first  boat  that  ever  was  run  on  the  Bed 
Biver  of  the  [N^orth;  that  was  in  1859. 

Q.  During  that  time,  then,  you  ran  steamboats  from  Galena  up! — A. 
Up  to  St.  PauL 

Q.  And  some  on  the  Minnesota  Biver  and  some  on  the  Bed  Biver  of 
the  North! — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  took  goods  to  the  Indians  for  I  think  two 
or  three  years,  and  1  took  goods  to  Camp  I^ope  on  that  expedition. 

Q.  Then,  after  you  quit  steamboating  you  were  engaged  in  Govern- 
ment works  under  General  Warren! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  charge  on  the 
Minnesota  Biver  altogether  between  six  and  seven  years,  and  on  the 
Wisconsin  Biver  for  one  season. 

Q.  And  you  are  familiar  with  those  streams! — ^A.  Yes,  I  am,  as  much 
so  as  a  man  can  be  that  is  on  the  river.  And  I  understand  currents 
about  as  well,  I  think,  as  can  be. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  matter  of  floods  on  the  Mississippi 
Biver! — A.  Of  course  I  am. 
Q.  And  its  tributaries! — A.  lam;  the  Mississippi  and  the  Minnesota. 
Q.  Areyouacquaintedwiththereservoirsonthe  Upper  Mississippi! — 
A.  Only  from  what  I  have  read  and  heard  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  their  effects  on  floods  or  on  naviga- 
tion!— A.  I  don't  think  they  have  but  very  little  effect.  I  don't  think 
they  have  any  effect  below  Lake  Pepin,  and  above  that  1  don't  think 
they  have  much.  I  think  there  were  two  years  that  boats  didn't  run 
in  July  and  August,  and  this  last  year  I  think  it  was  some  time  about 
the  10th  of  September  that  the  boats  got  aground  and  had  to  be  hauled 
off'  below  Lake  Pepin. 
Q.  Couldn't  run  up  here! — A.  Couldn't  run  up  here. 
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Q.  The  last  two  years,  you  mean! — ^A.  Ko,  this  last  year. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  can  such  reservoirs  as  those  have  any  beneficial 
effects  either  on  improving  navigation  or  on  the  matter  of  checking 
floods! — A.  I  don't  see  how  they  could  check  floods;  and  in  regard  to 
the  navigation  the  evaporation  and  soakage  is  so  great  that  we  don't 
get  much  benefit  from  the  reservoirs.  When  we  need  water,  by  the 
time  it  gets  from  the  reservoirs  down  here  the  evaporation  has  been  so 
great  that  a  great  deal  of  the  water  is  lost.  On  hot  days  in  the  sum- 
mer time  I  have  seen  little  currents  wabble  up  onto  a  bar  and  the  steam 
would  rise  up;  that  shows  what  evaporation  there  is. 

Q.  Now,  what  can  be  done  here  on  the  Upper  Mississippi  River  or  its 
tributaries  that  will  have  any  bearing  in  reducing,  checking,  diminish- 
ing, or  restraining  floods  or  overflows  of  the  Mississippi  River! — A. 
Just  as  I  say  in  this  paper: 

My  plan  wiU  move  the  Band  or  mad  from  the  channel  to  the  shore ;  also  behind 
islands.  It  will  make  long,  deep  pools.  I  claim  10  feet  of  water  or  more  can  b« 
made.  The  deep  water  wiU  retard  the  current.  The  Minnesota  Hiver,  for  instance. 
There  is  a  strong  current  as  far  down  as  Carver,  water  4  feet  here.  Here  th©  cnrrcDt 
begins  to  slacken.  At  Shakopee,  4  miles  farther  down,  water  8  feet  deep,  cnrrent  is 
less  than  at  Carver.  From  Bloomington  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  about  12  miles, 
the  water  averages  from  10  to  12  feet  deep;  current  here  is  less  than  at  Shakop»-e, 
After  leaving  the  mouth  of  the  river  the  current  gets  strong  as  above  Carver,  owing 
to  shoal  water  below.  This  shows  the  benefit  of  long,  deep  pools  to  retard  strong 
currents.  The  machine  is  so  constructed  that  the  current  with  the  scraper  will  do 
most  of  the  work.  The  material  moved  from  the  channel  is  forced  to  the  shore  by 
tlie  strong  current.  The  machine  will  make  a  cut  from  4  to  6  feet  wide,  200  feet 
long,  10  or  more  feet  deep.  The  deep  water  and  deep  pools  will  solve  the  problem 
of  the  overflow  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  River.  There  are  many  places  on  the  river 
where  the  water  is  deep  enough.  The  machine  moves  down  with  the  current  after 
the  cut  is  made.  To  let  boats  and  rafts  pass  by,  the  machine  is  moved  in  or  ont  bv 
the  endless  chain  and  scrapers.  ParaUel  mats  are  to  keep  the  sand  from  gettin;: 
back  in  the  channel  again.  Wing  dams  alone  will  not  make  deep  water;  they  stir 
up  the  sand  at  their  ends^  it  drifts  down  and  forms  a  bar  in  the  channel.  The  Oor- 
emment  dams  can  be  utilized  for  this  work. 

Q.  You  believe,  then,  that  the  proper  remedy  for  restraining  floods  in 
the  Mississippi  Eiver  is  this  plan  that  you  propose? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Deep  water  and  long  deep  pools. 

Q.  You  believe  in  deepening  the  channel  of  the  river  and  creating 
pools! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do.    That  is  my  whole  view. 

Q.  That  is  the  remedy  you  would  prescribe  for  relieving  against  the 
floods  of  the  Mississippi  River! — A.  Yes,  sir j  that  is  the  remedy. 

Q.  To  deepen  the  river! — A.  Deepen  the  river  and  make  pools. 

Q.  By  the  plan  you  propose! — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  view.  Thp 
wing  dams  will  never  do  it;  that  is  my  opinion. 

A.  And  your  plan  is  as  you  have  outlined! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  stated  your  plan  is  to  deepen  the  river  and  make  pools 
in  it.  How  would  you  deepen  the  river! — A.  By  the  system  illustrated 
right  here  [producing  a  sketch  and  a  model], 

Q.  You  would  deepen  it  by  your  plan  as  described  in  the  drawing 
you  have  here  and  in  this  model! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  drawing  was  marked  "  Exhibit  iN","  and  follows  here.) 

Q.  Can  you  tell  briefly  what  your  plan  is! — A.  A  part  of  it  I  have 
tried  thoroughly  on  the  Wisconsin  River.  My  plan  is  to  have  two 
scows,  kept  apart,  with  an  endless  chain  with  scrapers  on  to  scrape  up 
the  mud  or  sand  at  the  bottom  of  the  channel.  There  are  slide  boards 
on  the  upper  scow  that  shoves  down  to  within  about  a  foot  of  the  bed 
of  the  river,  and  the  water  rushing  under  will  cut  out  the  bar  and  carry 
the  sand  in  toward  the  shore  by  the  heavy  current.  Then  I  have  a  slide 
board  the  full  length  of  the  lower  scow  that  shoves  clear  down  into  the 
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Dd  80  the  cnrrent  can't  pass  under  the  slide  board  and  must  come  out 
rard  the  shore.  These  slide  boards  running  down  into  the  sand  also 
Ml  to  sustain  the  scow  and  keep  her  steady. 

(}.  Your  plan,  then,  is  substantially  a  species  of  dredging,  isn't  itf — 
Well,  I  do  it  more  by  the  current;  the  current  does  most  of  the 
rk. 

J.  Well,  you  have  those  scows,  and  the  endless  chain  you  speak  of  is 
iweeuthemf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

).  And  the  chain  draws  up  the  matter  out  of  the  channel,  does  it? — 
Xo,  it  doesn't  draw  it  up ;  it  scrapes  the  material  at  the  bottom  after 
8  thrown  up  by  the  force  of  the  water  going  under  the  slide  boards 
the  upper  scow.  If  the  water  shouldn't  go  in  fast  enough  under  the 
ie  boards  of  the  upper  scow  to  scour  it  out  the  scrapers  will  scrape 
loose  and  the  heavy  current  you  will  have  then  will  bring  it  toward 
ishore.  It  is  like  a  dam  in  a  river.  You  know  what  force  there  is 
a  current  if  a  dam  breaks. 

}.  Yes. — A.  Well,  it  is  on  the  same  principle.  I  can  go  to  work  and 
np  at  the  head  of  an  island  so  the  water  will  be  thrown  on  the  oppo- 
e  side  of  the  island  and  out  of  the  reef  away.  I  have  done  it  on 
^Wisconsin  Eiver.  A  bar  had  formed  so  that  rafts  couldn't  get 
Brit,  and  had  to  lay  there,  and  a  Government  boat  couldn't  get  by. 
at  a  channel  through  so  that  Government  boats  and  the  rafts  could 
through.  There  was  a  bar  across  the  main  channel,  and  by  filling 
)  head  of  the  island  it  threw  the  current  around  and  cut  out  this 
i  I  think  there  were  five  rafts  lying  in  there  that  couldn't  get 
»  and  the  Government  boat  The  rafts  went  over  the  day  after  I  set 
^machine,  and  the  second  day,  I  think  it  was,  after  I  commenced 
rk  the  Government  boat  went  over. 

J.  Your  machine,  then,  is  a  couple  of  scows  with  an  opening  between 
to,  and  you  have  a  kind  of  endless  chain  like  they  have  in  an  ele- 
tor  or  a  mill  for  carrying  up  grain  t — A.  Yes,  sirj  only  the  chain 
fks  horizontally,  it  doesn't  work  upward. 
}.  It  works  lengthwise t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
<•  It  is  an  endless  chain  with  scrapers  on. — A.  Yes,  sir. 
H*  And  yoa  scrape  the  soil  loose  in  the  channel  and  expect  the  water 
Jo  the  restt — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  will  do  the  rest. 
I  Wash  it  off!— A.  Wash  it  off. 

p.  That  is  for  deepening  the  channel! — A.  For  deepening  the  chan- 
'•  By  this  system  I  take  the  material  from  the  channel  and  deposit 
toward  the  shore.  In  the  first  place  I  put  a  wing  dam  in,  and  at  the 
^r  end  of  the  wing  dam  I  put  a  light  mat  running  parallel  with  the 
%  so  as  to  keep  the  sand  from  getting  back  into  the  channel  again. 
'<!  when  one  cut  is  made,  the  machine  drops  down  to  make  another 
1^  and  so  on. 

f*  You  keep  cutting  into  the  channel? — A.  Keep  cutting  the  chan- 
'  all  the  time. 

i-  And  the  water  is  calculated  to  wash  out  the  earth  that  you  tear 
^—A.  Yes,  sir.    It  must  do  so.    And  it  guides  it  in  such  a  way  that 
^n^t  go  down  stream;  it  must  go  toward  the  shore. 
^'  You  mean  it  goes  to  one  side! — A.  Y'es,  sir. 
^*  How  do  you  account  for  that! — A.  Because  it  can't  go  below,  it 
^^  go  under  the  slide  board  of  my  lower  scow, 
y- You  say  the  slide  board  at  the  lower  scow  stops  the  water? — 
Stops  the  water.    It  can't  get  under  the  slide  board,  and  so  the 
^terial  can't  get  down  stream.    It  can't  go  under  the  scow  at  all;  it 
^t  go  toward  the  shore. 


^FLOOBB. 

''^  ^io^^  ®nd  of  the  S00W8  there  is 

^^ftbe  ^ower  scow,  and  the  water  ru 

yK»terii^^  tbat  it  takes  from  the  ehani 

>^^  Winter  goes  on  down  the  stream^ 

t^ibel^^  the  lower  scow,  because  the  sli 

/; /S^  l>ed  of  the  river,  and  the  water  Ivaa 

■  ji^^t  the  water  must  take  the  matter  that  j 

..'ftr/i^in  and  scrapers  and  wash  it  to  one  sid^ 

,>^flfl  side,  it  can't  wash  it  to  the  two  sides. 

.'^gle  of  about  46  degrees,  and  if  I  want  more  ^ 

-;;;f  another  scow  at  the  end,  independent  of  tli 

.  .applied  your  system  anywhere  in  the  river  herej 

'l(  the  system  shown  in  the  model — ^a  scow  with  s| 

/J^^t  the  same  System  as  shown  on  the  sketch.    I 

^  shown  in  the  model  is  not  a  permanent  system 

l^fit  the  system  shown  in  the  sketch  is  a  permau 

'  1  have  applied  the  plan  illustrated  by  this  model! 

ji  iJiver. 

,a  never  put  the  plan  into  practical  operation  as  you  wo 

,, going  to  do  any  extensive  work! — ^A,  No;  I  haven't  b 

Jen.  G.  K.Warren  authorized  me  to  build  a  system  for  to 

fjits,    I  built  three  sections  of  sixty  feet  each,  and  Gene 

iras  removed  and  the  machine  was  moved  down  to  the  loi 

the  levee,  and  a  watchman  was  put  on  and  took  care  of  t 

le  for  two  years.    Colonel  Macomb  would  never  allow  me  to 

,,  was  finally  spirited  away. 

Have  you  ever  presented  your  plan,  as  shown  in  the  skeJch. 

Government  engineers  here? — A.  I  have  to  General  Wilson. 

^.  You  never  got  the  Government  engineers  to  adopt  or  recomm( 

iir  plant — A.  Ko,  sir;  they  never  gave  me  any  show  at  all.    1 1 

^11  you  what  I  did  with  this  [referring  to  the  model).    Mi^jor  Housi 

^^t  for  me  to  come  over  and  put  my  machine  to  wort  in  the  Wiscon 

^xver,  when  the  work  was  first  commenced  over  there  of  the  impro 

^cut  of  the  river  by  wing-dams;  he  wrote  to  me  that  he  would  hi 

^\\e  scows  all  ready  to  put  my  maphine  on.    When  I  went  over  I  foii 

i^lie  scows  about  done,  and  had  carpenters  go  to  work  and  make 

slide  boards;  I  put  the  slide  boards  in  position,  shoved  them  dowi 

about  one  foot  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  formed  a  bar  below  i 

machine.    I  would  raise  the  slide  boards  high  up  and  that  would  dr 

the  sand  down  into  the  slough;  then  I  would  shove  the  slide  boa 

down  again  until  I  filled  up  the  head  of  the  slough.    We  cut  away 

reef  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island,  and  the  rafts  and  Governm 

boat  went  by. 

Q.  My  understanding  is  that  you  have  two  scows  with  a  ma<5li 
between  them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  scows  are  parallel ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  apart? — A.  If  you  wanted  a  channel  cut,  say  6  feet 
scows  would  be  about  six  feet  and  a  half  apart. 

Q.  Your  machine,  then,  consists  of  two  parallel  scows  placed  iu 
river  at  a  given  angle,  having  a  sort  of  endless  chain  or  carrier  w 
scrapers  on,  between  them,  to  scrape  the  bottom  of  the  river?  A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  loosening  the  material  from  the  bottom  and  deflecting 
under  these  scows? — A.  Yes.  The  water  rushes  under  the  upper  sc 
and  carries  the  material  through  between  the  scows  and  forces 
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toward  the  shore  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scow.  This  distributiDg  scow 
forces  the  material  toward  the  shore.  As  the  material  from  the  chan- 
nel is  directed  toward  the  shore  by  the  distributing  scow,  the  shore  end 
of  the  distributing  scow  is  lowered  down  as  far  as  required,  and  then 
the  parallel  mat  is  run  along. 

Q.  Your  theory  is  that  when  you  get  the  silt  or  sand  in  the  bottom 
of  the  river  torn  up  with  your  endless  chain  the  water  will  carry  it 
along  and  your  machine  will  throw  it  to  one  side  instead  of  letting  it 
run  down  the  channel! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  the  silt  that  you  have  put 
in  motion  will  move  to  one  side  instead  of  moving  down  the  current  of 
the  stream! — A.  Because  it  can't  get  under  the  slide  boards  of  the 
lower  scow.  The  water  carries  the  sand  between  the  upper  and  the 
lower  scow  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows  on  the  sketch,  and  the  dis- 
tributing scow  directs  it  toward  the  shore. 

Q.  Do  you  extend  these  scows  out  across  the  stream  ? — A.  I  put 
them  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees  with  the  stream,  as  shown  on  the 
sketch.  1  can  take  in  200  feet  or  250  feet,  or  100  feet,  by  the  addition 
of  more  scows. 

Q.  Then  it  is  because  your  scows  are  diagonal  to  the  current  that  the 
water  and  the  earth  is  thrown  toward  the  shore? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the 
water  is  turned  toward  the  shore  from  the  time  it  goes  in  between  the 
scows. 

Q.  If  you  should  put  your  scows  parallel  with  the  current  or  directly 
across  the  current,  it  wouldn't  do  that! — A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  theory  is  that  the  water  will  carry  the  earth  back 
toward  the  shore! — A.  Yes,  sir.  And  here  is  another  thing.  The 
slide  boards  of  this  lower  scow  are  shoved  down  into  the  river  bed  so 
the  water  can't  get  under,  and  on  the  upper  scow  the  slide  boards  are 
shoved  down  to  within  10  or  12  inches  of  the  bed,  and  the  water  run- 
ning through  there  carries  the  material  with  it  and  forms  a  bar  toward 
the  shore.  And  then  there  is  a  standard  at  each  end  so  you  can  gauge 
the  depth  of  the  water. 

Q.  To  sum  up,  then,  your  system  is  substantially  this:  To  put  an 
apparatus  consisting  of  two  long  scows  at  a  given  distance  apart  and 
placed  at  a  given  angle  (say  an  angle  of  45  or  50  or  60  degrees)  to  the 
main  current,  for  the  purpose  of  sheering  the  current,  and  then  putting 
an  endless  chain  with  scrapers  on  between  the  two  scows,  and  having 
the  chain  with  the  scrapers  scrape  up  the  bed  of  the  channel  and  get 
the  sand  and  silt  in  motion  and  having  the  water  carry  it  off  to  one 
side  ? — A.  That  is  the  idea,  exactly. 

Q.  That  is  your  whole  system  and  plan! — ^A.  Well,  recollect  this  one 
important  part,  that  these  slide  boards  on  the  upper  side  of  the  upper 
scow  are  shoved  down  to  within  a  foot,  say,  of  the  bottom  of  the  river, 
so  the  water  will  rush  under  there  and  tear  up  the  bottom. 

Q.  That  is  the  scow  on  the  channel  side,  as  I  would  call  it. — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  on  the  upper  side. 

Q.  Well,  on  the  inner  side,  or  the  channel  side,  your  machine  is  put 
at  a  given  angle? — A.  Yes,  sir,  at  an  angle  to  the  channel. 

Q.  And  the  scow  that  is  on  the  channel  side  is  so  fixed  that  the  water 
can  run  under  it  and  get  into  the  space  between  the  two  scows? — A. 
Yes;  the  water  will  run  in  between  the  scows  as  indicated  by  the  arrows 
in  the  sketch,  under  the  slide  boards  of  the  upper  scow,  and  will  run  in 
at  the  end  as  well. 

Q.  And  you  claim  that  this  system  will  give  us  a  deeper  channel,  and 
you  also  claim  that  it  will  tend  to  restrain  and  diminish  the  floods? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  claim.    I  claim  that  deeper  water  will  decrease 
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the  floods,  the  same  as  I  have  described  on  the  Minnesota  Biver.  It 
will  make  slacker  water,  and  it  will  hold  the  water  in  the  river  longer 
than  it  would  be  held  without  this  system. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  matter  of  floods  in  the  Lower  Mississippi 
Eiver  below  St.  Louis  and  Cairo? — A.  I  was  at  Memphis  at  the  time  of 
one  flood,  but  not  as  a  steamboat  man. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  (which  is  a  fact)  that  in  the  great  flood 
of  last  spring,  and  also  in  previous  floods,  the  largest  quantity  of  water 
in  the  Lower  Mississippi,  below  Cairo,  came  from  the  Ohio  and  not 
from  the  united  Mississippi  and  Missouri?  Of  the  water  that  passed 
down  below  Cairo  last  spring  it  was  estimated  that  over  60  per  cent 
came  out  of  the  Ohio  and  less  than  40  per  cent  out  of  the  united  upper 
Mississippi  and  Missouri.  Now,  would  you  apply  your  system  to  the 
Ohio  Eiver,  too? — A.  I  would,  decidedly. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  levee  system?  Are  you  familiar  with 
that? — A.  WeU,  I  have  read  a  good  deal  about  it.  My  idea  is  that 
along  with  the  levee  system  they  should  have  a  machine  to  sheer  the 
current  from  the  bank,  make  a  deeper  channel,  and  (on  the  same  princi- 
ple as  the  scow  with  slide^boards)  turn  the  scow  at  such  an  angle  that 
a  bar  will  form  below,  and  then  elevate  the  bar  onto  the  bank  to  raise 
the  bank.  There  is  no  system  in  the  world  that  will  sheer  a  current 
nicer  than  the  one  shown  in  the  annexed  sketch,  Exhibit  O. 

EXHIBIT  O. 

scow  WITH  SLIDE  BOARDS  TO  SHEER  THE  CURRENT  FROM  THE  BANK  WHERK  THERE 
IS  DANGER  OF  A  BREAK  IN  A  LEVEE  ON  THE  LOWER  MISSISSIPPI  RIVBR. 


Bar  to  be  elevated  to  raise  the  bank  to  prevent  a  break  throagh  the  levee. 
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Q.  Your  idea,  then,  is  that  the  remedy  for  floods  on  the  Lower  Missis- 
sippi would  be  to  deepen  the  bed  of  the  stream f — A.  Deepen  the  bed 
of  the  stream. 
Q.  Bight  along! — A.  Bight  along. 

Q.  By  means  of  your  system  or  plan  f — A.  Yes.  After  Captain  Eades 
got  through  the  bill  to  boild  the  jetties  there  was  a  bar  formed  between 
the  jetties,  and  for  aboat  three  weeks  they  couldn't  move  on  account  of 
tbe  bar,  and  I  sent  him  a  plan  of  scows  and  slide  boards,  and  they  cut 
airay  the  bar  and  he  went  on  with  his  work.  And  I  have  letters  from 
Captaia  Eades  thanking  me. 

Q.  Captain  Eades  applied  your  system,  thenf — A.  Not  only  that,  but 
lie  took  my  plan  for  buUding  these  mats. 

Q.  Well,  did  he  apply  this  system  at  the  mouth  of  the  jetties! — A. 
He  applied  it  for  cutting  that  bar  away. 

Q.  Have  you  any  letters  of  his  showing  that  he  used  that!— A.  No, 
Ihave  not;  and  I  will  tell  you  why  I  haven't.  I  had  several  letters 
fern  Captain  Eades  in  regard  to  the  whole  jetty  system.  I  went  down 
to  see  him,  and  was  with  him  a  day  and  a  half.  His  secretary  wanted 
>eto  send  down  my  plans  and  specifications,  and  I  wouldn't  do  it;  I 
JDmped  aboard  a  boat  and  went  down  and  saw  him,  and  was  a  day  and 
ft  half  with  him  before  he  ever  started  on  the  work. 

Q.  WeU,  did  he  to  your  knowledge,  or  did  he  admit  to  you,  that  he 
bd applied  your  system  there! — A.  No,  sir,  he  didn't;  only  he  thanked 
lie  for  my  many  suggestions. 
I  Q.  That  was  all!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  yon  have  no  reason  to  think  that  he  applied  your  system  in 
kctual  operation  to  any  part  of  his  jetty  work! — A.  I  have  no  knowl- 
Id^eof  it,  only  I  understand  he  used  my  plan  for  building  his  mats  on. 

Q.  You  don't  think  that  large  reservoirs  to  hold  back  the  wat^r  during 
limes  of  flood,  and  let  it  out  when  the  river  got  smaller,  would  be  of 
kj  effect  in  diminishing  or  restraining  floods  ! — A.  Not  much.  By  the 
fcne  the  water  gets  down,  the  evaporation,  as  I  said  before,  is  so  great 
lat  there  is  a  great  deal  of  water  lost. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  levee  system  !  Do  you  think  it  is  proper 
b continue  it,  to  build  more  extensive  levees  down  South! — ^A.  I  cer- 
Mnly  think  that  is  the  only  way  to  prevent  overflows  down  there.  I  am 
h)  great  believer  in  reservoirs. 

Q.  You  believe,  then,  that  the  levees  should  be  built  better  and 
ngher! — A.  Higher  and  stronger;  that  is  my  view. 

Q.  And  you  would  supplement  the  levee  work  by  your  system  of 
bdging  out  the  river! — A.  That  is  exactly  what  I  would  do ;  and  put 
he  material  that  is  thrown  out  and  forms  a  bar  on  to  the  levee  as  the 
rork  goes  on. 

Q.  You  mean  the  sand  you  take  out  by  your  machine  you  would  put 
utop  and  apply  it  on  the  levee  embankments! — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  have 
ever  been  able  to  get  but  this  one  machine  to  work  (on  the  Wisconsin 
tiver)  because  they  wouldn't  allow  me  to.  They  called  my  system  a 
toporary  improvement.  Now,  this  (the  model)  is  a  patent  I  got  out 
>r  removing  sand  bars  and  turning  currents.  That  is  temporary.  But 
his  (the  sketch)  is  permanent. 

Q.  You  claim,  then,  that  your  system  is  useful  and  calculated  to 
Bmove  bars  and  obstructions  in  the  channel  and  to  divert  the  channel 
f  the  stream! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  well  as  to  deepen  the  channels! — ^A.  As  well  as  to  deepen 
hem.    And  you  can  divert  them ;  of  course  you  can. 

M  B  P 11 
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Q.  What  would  you  ran  this  endless  chain  with;  with  steam  on 
board  the  scows f — ^A.  With  steam,  just  as  shown  on  my  sketch;  there 
is  a  platform  there. 

Q.  And  you  would  keep  these  machines  going  up  and  down  the  river, 
scouring  the  bed  of  the  rivert — A.  I  would,  indeed.  And  I  feel  satis- 
iflied  I  could  make  10  feet  of  water;  that  is,  where  there  would  be  4  feet 
I  am  pretty  sure  I  could  make  6  feet  more. 

Q.  !N^ow,  they  have  been  working  on  these  wing  dams  and  riprapping 
about  eighteen  years  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  don't  think  that  it  is  good  at  allf — A.  I  don't  think  a 
wing  dam  is  going  to  make  deep  water.  It  makes  deep  water  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  dam,  but  the  water  carries  stuff  along  and  it  lodges 
below  the  dam.    Oaptain  Abbot,  in  his  letter,  explains  my  view  exactly. 

Q.  You  concur  in  the  views  expressed  by  Captain  Abbot  in  that 
article  [referring  to  a  newspaper  article  produced  by  the  witness]  f— 
A.  I  do.    That  is  my  view  exactly. 

The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

BESERYOIRS  ARE  FULL— CAPTAIN  ABBOT  DIBCTTSSSS  THE  RIVER  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Capt.  F.  y.  Abbot;  of  the  ED^ineer  Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  who  sacceeds  Col.  William  A. 
Jones  at  the  army  building,  said  yesterday  that  he  had  not  reoeived  any  official 
notification  of  his  appointment  as  engineer  m  charge  of  the  Mississippi  dam  between 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  He  knew  nothing  more  about  it  than  what  he  had  seen 
in  the  newspapers.  Asked  about  the  condition  of  the  reservoirs  at  the  head  waters 
of  the  river,  he  said  that  he  had  not  been  long  enough  at  his  present  post  to  gain 
fall  information  regarding  the  Government  improvements. 

''But,"  he  added, ''  I  can  say  this,  that  the  reservoirs  have  never  been  so  full  at  the 
same  season  of  the  year  as  they  are  now.  That  is  the  result,  of  course,  of  the  sur- 
plus of  water  last  spring.  Yes,  I  did  hear  that  the  river  steamers  found  the  channel 
very  shallow  not  far  below  St.  Paul  early  in  the  month.  Yet  there  was  water  enough, 
only  it  persisted  in  spreading  out  instead  of  remaining  in  the  channel.  That  is  a 
great  fault  of  our  Western  rivers.  But  after  a  while  the  Government  improvements 
will  be  of  much  additional  value  to  navigation.  There  are  only  5  reservoirs  con- 
structed now  at  the  headquarters,  and  there  are  41  reservoirs  included  in  the  com- 
Slete  Government  scheme.  When  those  additional  reservoirs  will  be  built  will 
epend  upon  the  appropriations  made  by  Congress.  Again,  the  system  of  wing  dams 
on  the  river  from  Minneapolis  south  is  as  yet  incomplete  because  of  the  same  lack  of 
appropriations.  The  usual  method  is  to  put  a  dam  in  at  some  point  where  the  water 
is  particulai'ly  shallow.  The  river  then  cuts  out  a  channel  just  there,  and  relieves 
the  difficulty.  But  unless  the  next  dam  is  only  a  short  distance  below  that  dam,  the 
river  is  sure  to  carry  along  some  of  the  displaced  soil  and  deposit  it  in  the  channel 
farther  south  before  the  next  dam  below  can  exert  its  influence.  When  the  river  has 
a  wing  dam  at  every  necessary  point  from  here  south^  the  channel  will  be  kept  at  a 
satisfactory  depth,  and  when  our  41  reservoirs  are  built  we  shall  be  able  to  increase 
the  depth  of  the  river  for  a  very  long  distance  below  this  point." 

Q.  What  do  you  tbink  of  the  jetty  system  as  it  has  been  applied  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  t  Do  you  think  it  has  been  a  success  f — A.  I 
think  it  is  the  only  way  to  improve  the  river  there. 

Q.  Have  you  been  down  there  to  examine  the  jetty  system! — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  current  in 
the  Gulf  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  that  there  is  continually  a  bar  form- 
ing from  the  sUt  and  the  sand  and  the  material  that  is  carried  down 
the  river,  and  that  that  is  going  on  extensively  owing  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  current  in  the  Gulf  to  carry  off  the  matter! — ^A.  Kow,  that 
is  what  Captain  Eads  and  I  had  a  great  discussion  about.  I  don^t 
know  whether  you  are  aware  or  not  of  how  those  jetties  are  built.  Do 
you  understand  how  they  are  built! 

Q.  I  do, in  a  general  way.  He  put  in  a  system  of  piling,  didn't  he!— 
A.  Yes;  sheet  piling. 

Q.  And  then  in  amongthepiling  he  put  willow  mattresses! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 
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Q.  And  anchored  them  with  rock,  and  the  movable  sand  and  silt 
Teut  in  and  fUled  up  between! — A.  Filled  in  between  the  mattresses. 
Q.  That  is  about  itf — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  about  it. 
Q.  And  the  jetty  principle  is  based  on  the  idea  of  confining  the  chan- 
nel of  a  stream  within  narrow  limits  and  then  have  the  water  do  its  own 
scouring!— A.  That  is  it  And  there  was  another  point  we  had  a  long 
talk  about — in  regard  to  running  a  sill  through  the  Southwest  Pass  to 
compel  the  current  to  pass  between  the  jetties. 

Q.  Yes.  They  put  in  a  mattress  sill  both  at  the  Southwest  Pass  and 
Pass  a  Loutre.— A.  Oh,  they  did! 

Q.  Yes.  That  is,  it  was  like  putting  in  a  sill.  It  was  a  sill  of  mats 
they  pnt  out  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  to  make  it  higher  and  to  force 
the  water  into  the  South  Pass,  where  they  intended  the  channel  to  be. — 
A.  Yes;  otherwise,  if  they  hadn't  put  that  sill  in,  the  channel  would 
have  been  cut  so  deep  that  there  would  have  been  no  flowage  of  water 
throagh  the  jetties.  I  think  that  those  jetties  ought  to  be  raised ;  that 
is,  wherever  there  is  a  flood  gets  over  the  boards  or  the  mats  it  will 
check  the  current. 

Q.  Did  you  investigate  the  matter  of  floods  last  spring!  Did  you 
study  that  question — keep  track  of  it! — A.  Of  course  I  did. 

Q.  What  conclusion  did  you  come  to  in  reference  to  the  flood  last 
spring,  both  as  to  the  causes  of  it  and  the  remedy  for  it! — A.  I  have 
thoaght  of  the  remedy  more  than  of  the  causes.  And  the  remedy  is, 
as  I  tell  you,  deep  river  and  pools. 

Q.  Deepening  the  river  and  making  pools  in  it  by  the  method  you 
have  suggested  ! — A.  Making  slacker  water.  It  will  not  only  relieve  the 
floods  down  there,  in  my  opinion,  bnt  it  will  make  good  steamboat  navi- 
gation, so  that  steamboats  can  come  up  to  St.  Paul  during  all  of  the 
l^pen  season.  You  will  find  that  Oaptain  Abbot's  idea  corresponds  with 
nine  exactly  in  regard  to  the  wing  dams. 

I  Q.  Have  you  laid  your  plan  before  Captain  Abbot! — A.  No,  sir;  I 
i«n  not  acquainted  with  him,  but  I  sent  this  sketch  down  to  General 
jWilson,  and  he  returned  it  to  me.  He  said  he  had  received  my  plans, 
Itnd  he  said  they  deserved  great  consideration  (I  think  that  is  about 
ilhe  wording  of  it),  and  that  he  would  see  that  they  had  consideration. 
I^ow,  I  claim  that  this  system  (producing  another  sketch)  will  relieve 
iSew  Orleans  against  the  floods.  Have  an  opening,  we  will  say,  five  or 
jsii  hundred  feet  wide,  with  scows  across  having  slide  boards  to  raise 
;ttp  and  down,  and  have  the  slide  boards  shoved  down  during  low  water 

lo  as  to  throw  all  the  current  into  the  jetties . 

[  Q.  Where  would  you  have  the  opening! — A.  At  the  upper  end  of  the 
fetties.    The  opening  is  through  the  jetties,  you  understand. 

Q.  You  would  place  the  scows,  then,  at  the  opening  in  the  jetties! — 
^  Yes,  sir.  I  don't  use  the  dredging  apparatus  there  at  all;  this  is 
toerely  to  relieve  the  high  water  at  New  Orleans,  you  know. 
'  Q.  Well,  you  know  the  jetties  are  away  down,  over  100  miles  below 
New  Orleans! — A.  I  know;  they  are  130  or  140  miles,  but  there  is  a 
backwater  there. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  by  putting  your  scows  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Bouthwest  Pass,  where  the  jetties  begin,  that  that  would  relieve  the  flood 
at  New  Orleans! — A.  That  is  my  opinion.  My  opinion  is  that  the  sill  in 
the  Southwest  Pass  and  the  contraction  of  the  water  through  the  jetties 
vonld  make  a  sort  of  a  dam,  as  it  were. 

Q.  Well,  what  bearing  would  your  scows  have,  and  in  what  way,  upon 
the  current  of  water  there  in  the  jetties! — A.  For  instance,  there  is  a 
heavy  flood  coming  down  the  river  and  passes  down  by  New  Orleans — 
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away  down.  I  think  that  the  jetties  and  the  sill  would,  as  it  were,  be 
a  check  for  the  current.    That  is  my  idea. 

Q.  You  mean  the  sill  that  is  already  in  there t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  and  the  jetties  would  check  the  current! — A.  Would  neces- 
sarily.  in  my  judgment,  check  the  current. 

Q.  Well,  those  are  in  there  now. — ^A.  I  know;  that  is  what  I  say;  it 
must  check  the  current. 

Q.  Well,  what  would  you  do  then  f — A.  I  would  cut  a  channel  through 
one  side  of  the  jetties,  so  the  water  could  go  through  when  it  is  high. 

Q.  Instead  of  having  it  follow  down  the  whole  jetty! — A.  Y^'es,  sir. 
I  would  make  it  at  the  upper  end  of  the  jetties,  and  when  the  floods 
begin  to  subside  I  would  shut  those  down,  so  as  to  compel  the  water  to 
run  through  the  jetty. 

Q.  That  is,  at  high  water  you  would  open  what  you  might  call  wast€ 
gates! — A.  That  is  exactly  it. 

Q.  At  the  upper  ends  of  the  jetties! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  at  low  water  you  would  have  those  closed! — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
shut  down  and  closed  as  soon  as  the  flood  begins  to  subside.  That  is 
my  idea. 

Q.  That  would  be  to  hasten  the  flow  of  water  down  there. — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  It  would  enable  part  of  the  current  to  pass  down  in.  the  jettj 
channel  and  part  to  flow  out  through  those  waste  gates! — ^A.  Yes;  to 
pass  through  the  waste  gates  in  high  water,  but  when  the  flood  begins 
to  subside  I  would  have  the  slide  boards  (or  waste  gates,  as  you  call 
them)  shoved  right  down  to  the  sill. 

Q.  When  the  flood  begins  to  subside  you  would  force  all  the  watei 
between  the  jetties! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  at  high  water  you  would  let  it  run  at  the  sides  through  those 
waste  gates! — A.  Yes.  Now,  if  you  will  make  inquiries  I  think  you 
will  And  that  the  water  gets  over  the  top  of  those  jetties  and  checks 
the  current,  and  by  doing  so  naturally  there  will  be  a  deposit  of  sill 
close  to  the  end  of  the  jetties,  as  there  wouldn't  be  strength  of  current 
enough  to  carry  it  beyond  the  ends  of  the  jetties. 

The  sketch  produced  by  the  witness  as  illustrating  a  method  oi 
relieving  floods  at  Ifl'ew  Orleans  was  marked  "  Exhibit  P,"  and  will  be 
found  on  page  165. 

Q.  Have  you  given  any  consideration  to  what  they  call  the  oiitlel 
system,  the  means  of  relieving  the  river  by  means  of  outlets! — A.  1 
have  read  a  great  deal  about  that. 

Q.  Letting  the  water  out  through  Lake  Borgne  and  through  the 
Atchafalaya! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have. 

Q.  Through  Bayou  Plaquemine  and  Bayou  Lafourche  and  othei 
streams  there,  and  into  Lake  Borgne  or  Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain  !— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Through  Bayou  Manchac  and  some  of  those  other  bayous  there 
Kow  that  is  what  they  call  the  outlet  system.  What  do  you  think  oj 
relieving  the  river  by  means  of  the  outlet  system! — A.  If  they  cut  a 
channel  it  will  ruin  the  jetties  just  as  sure  as  you  sit  there. 

Q.  And  ruin  the  stream! — A.  And  ruin  the  stream. 

Q.  And  you  think  it  is  unwise  and  unsafe! — A.  I  do.  Take  any  ol 
those  islands;  take  Pigs  Eye.  By  dividing  the  current  there  you  "are 
sure  to  have  a  bar.  I. have  been  over  that  stretch  of  the  river  man; 
and  many  a  time.  Now,  when  you  stop  up  the  head  of  an  island  and 
concentrate  the  current,  you  will  have  a  channel  on  one  side.  It  is  a 
grand  thing  they  have  done  here  in  regard  to  stopping  up  the  heads  ol 
islands,  throwing  the  channel  all  into  one. 
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Q.  You  think  that  is  a  good  plan,  don't  you! — A.  Oh,  it  is  a  grand 
plan. 

Q,  Keeping  the  river  in  one  channel! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Harry  K.  Pharr,  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson: 

Q.  What  position  do  you  hold,  Mr.  Pharr! — A.  Chief  engineer  of  the 
St.  Francis  levee  district  of  Arkansas. 

Q.  Youareunder  the  Mississippi  Eiver  Commission! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Under  the  State  authorities! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  held  that  i)osition! — A.  Since  the  Ist  of  Novem- 
ber of  last  year;  first  assistant  engineer  for  several  years  before  that 
time. 

Q.  What  does  that  levee  district  include! — A.  It  includes  the  over- 
flowed district  in  Arkansas  lying  between  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Francis 
rivers  and  a  small  portion  west  of  the  St.  Francis  River. 

Q.  How  far  up  the  river — to  what  point! — A.  To  the  Arkansas  and 
Missouri  State  line.    That  is  as  far  as  the  Arkansas  district  goes. 

Q.  You  succeeded  your  father  in  this  position! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  had  held  it  for  years! — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  since  its  organization. 

Q.  How  long  ago! — A.  It  was  organized  in  1893. 

Q.  Does  your  State  build  levees  also! — ^A.  The  district  builds  levees. 

Q.  Under  State  authority  and  with  State  money! — A.  ]S^o,  sir;  dis- 
trict money.    It  is  a  State  organization. 

Q.  You  are  a  State  organization,  operating  under  State  authority, 
but  building  levees  with  Federal  money! — A.  !No,  sir. 

Q.  State  money! — A.  District  money. 

Q.  I  mean  it  is  money  raised  under  your  State  government! — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Mr.  Berry.  Under  the  law  of  the  State,  but  it  is  only  levied  on  that 
district. 

The  Witness.  Only  levied  on  the  district;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Berry.  Not  through  the  entire  State! 

The  Witness.  Ko. 

Mr.  OATCHiNas.  Has  the  levee  board  power  to  levy  its  own  taxes, 
or  does  the  State  levy  them! 

The  Witness.  The  levee  board. 

Q.  You  levy  taxes  on  the  property  subject  to  overflow! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  limit  to  the  taxes  you  can  levy! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  all  the  land  subject  to  overflow  in  yonr  State  owned  by  private 
individuals,  or  is  any  part  of  it  State  or  Federal  land? — A.  There  is  a 
small  portion  that  is  yet  Federal  land,  and  some  that  is  owned  by  the 
levee  district,  that  is,  that  the  State  gave  to  the  levee  district  for  levee 
purposes  when  they  organized. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  approximately  the  acreage  within  jour  district  of 
the  overflowed  lands,  the  total  acreage! — A.  About  2,000,000  acres. 

Q.  And  about  what  proportion  of  that  is  owned  by  the  Federal  Grov-  ^ 
erument! — A.  The  land  owned  by  the  Federal  Government  is  not 
included  in  that.    It  is  land  that  was  never  surveyed. 

Q.  That  is  outside  of  the  2,000,000  acres!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Berry.  Known  as  the  sunk  lands,  is  it  not,  a  good  deal  of  It! 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  sunk  land  that  was  not  sectionized 
when  the  Government  survey  was  made.  It  amounts  to  only  four  or 
five  thousand  acres  in  the  district;  that  is  all  the  Government  owns. 

Q.  About  how  much  of  the  2,000,000  acres  of  overflowed  land  belongs 
to  the  State  of  Arkansas  or  has  been  transferred  by  the  State  to  your 
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levee  district — I  mean  pablic  lands  that  do  not  belong  to  private  indi- 
Tidnals? — A.  The  levee  board  owns  a  little  less  than  200,000  of  the 
2,000,000  acres. 

Q.  Has  the  levee  board  got  all  the  State  lands  that  were  in  the  dis- 
trict T— A.  Yes,  sir;  by  an  act  of  the  legislature. 

Q.  So  that  all  the  rest  of  the  2,000,000  acres  is  private  property! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  limit  of  the  tax  the  levee  board  can  levy  on  prop- 
erty?—A.  The  limit  is  5  per  cent 

Q.  Five  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  land? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
The  statute  authorizes  the  levy  of  5  per  cent,  but  our  lands  are  not 
valued  like  lands  are  generally  for  State  and  couuty  taxes;  they  are 
valued  at  so  much  an  acre,  and  then  they  are  equalized.  For  instance. 
they  will  take  a  cleared  acre  of  land  and  value  it  at  $50,  and  they  will 
take  an  acre  of  wild  overflowed  land  and  assess  it  at  a  dollar,  then  they 
add  the  whole  thing  together  and  divide  it  up  so  as  to  make  4  cents  an 
acre;  in  round  numbers  we  assess  4  cents  an  acre  on  lands  in  our  dis- 
trict. That  is  about  what  we  levy.  That  is  done  by  a  vote  of  the 
people.    It  has  to  be  submitted  to  them  before  it  can  be  levied  at  all. 

Q.  Has  any  levee  been  built  along  the  Mississippi  Kiver  in  front  of 
your  levee  district! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Approximately  hpw  much  has  been  built  by  the  district  alone? — 
A.  At  the  end  of  this  year  the  levee  district  alone  will  have  expended 
$342,500. 

Q.  How  many  miles  of  levees  have  you  built! — ^A.  We  have  built  80 
miles,  at  the  end  of  this  year,  at  the  end  of  the  present  contract. 

Q.  Did  you  begin  at  the  lower  end  of  your  territory  or  at  the  upper 
end?— A.  At  the  upper  end. 

Q.  You  built  from  the  State  line  down? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  finished  the  section  opposite  your  district! — A.  No,  sir; 
we  still  have  95  miles  open. 

Q.  Are  the  80  miles  that  you  have  built  completed? — A.  It  will  hold 
a  49-foot  stage  of  water  at  Cairo  without  a  break. 
i    Q.  Has  it  been  completed  according  to  your  plans,  or  is  the  work 
stiU  progressing? — ^A.  Part  of  the  work  is  still  progressing. 

Q.  Was  this  80  miles  completed  a  year  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  big 
flood! — ^A.  No,  sir;  there  was  only  63  miles  built  then,  and  part  of  that 
was  old  levee  on  which  no  work  had  been  done. 

Q.  Now,  in  what  portion  of  the  levee  that  was  then  built  did  any 
crevasse  occur,  if  at  all! — A.  The  first  crevasse  iu  Arkansas  was  just 
below  Osceola,  Mississippi  County,  in  the  old  State  levee,  but  which 
had  been  raised  by  us. 

Q.  About  how  far  below  the  Arkansas  line! — A.  About  33  miles. 

Q.  How  wide  was  that  crevasse! — A.  About  600  feet  wide. 

Q.  And  how  long  was  it  open  before  you  repaired  it! — A.  The  work 
of  repair  has  just  been  finished. 

Q.  You  did  not  undertake  to  repair  it  during  the  pendency  of  the 
flood! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  other  crevasses? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  they! — A.  From  that  first  crevasse,  around  Craig- 
head Point  to  Nodena,  about  16  miles,  it  was  an  old  levee,  built  under 
the  State  organization,  back  in  the  fifties,  and  had  never  been  repaired 
bj  the  district. 

Q.  How  big  was  that  crevasse! — A.  Well,  I  say  that  the  next  16 
niiles  was 

Q.  Was  all  a  crevasse! — ^A.  All  broken  up  pretty  badly;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Overflowed,  the  whole  of  it! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Has  that  been  repaired  f — ^A.  That  has  been  abandoned,  and  a  new 
levee  has  been  bailt  there. 

Q.  Inside  of  itt — ^A.  Inside  of  it.    Across  the  point. 

Q.  Did  any  more  crevasses  occur  at  that  timef — A.  No  more  in 
Arkansas. 

Q.  What  is  the  height  of  this  new  levee  that  you  built  f — ^A.  It  has 
an  average  height  of  about  9  feet  from  the  State  line  for  the  80  mile^ 
that  we  have  just  built. 

Q.  Do  you  know  from  what  cause  this  new  levee  broke  f  Was  it 
because  it  was  not  high  enough,  so  the  water  would  run  over  it,  or  was 
it  because  of  some  other  defect  in  the  levee  f — A.  No  new  levee  broke 
in  Arkansas.  The  old  levee  broke  in  many  cases  because  it  was  too 
low.    In  other  cases  it  was  because  of  the  way  it  was  constructed. 

Q.  Taking  the  flood  of  1897  as  a  basis,  would  that  levee  that  you  have 
constructed  be  high  enough  for  such  a  flood,  or  would  you  need  a  bigger 
levee  t — A.  We  need  a  bigger  levee.  I 

Q.  Heavier! — ^A.  Heavier  and  higher. 

Q.  How  much  higher! — A.  We  would  like  to  have  it  2  feet  higher. 

Q.  To  make  it  safe! — A.  To  make  it  perfectly — well,  one  that  we  can 
expect  to  hold. 

Q.  Now  will  you  make  a  statement  of  such  things  as  you  deem  mate- 
rial in  reference  to  your  levee  district! — A.  I  wish  to  submit  to  your 
honorable  body  for  your  consideration  information  as  to  the  condition 
of  this  levee  district,  what  we  have  done,  what  we  hope  to  do,  and 
to  set  forth  reasoDS  why  we  justly  claim  your  favorable  recommenda- 
tion of  our  requests  and  hearty  cooperation  in  our  undertakings — argu- 
ment and  reason  by  eminent  engineers  why  this  basin  should  be  closed 
to  lower  the  high-water  mark  at  Helena  and  relieve  the  levee  systems 
below,  both  as  to  height  and  duration  of  flood. 

We  know  that  a  successftd  retention  of  the  floods  from  our  basin 
depends  greatly  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  levee  of  the  St.  Francis 
levee  district  of  Missouri,  of  which  my  predecessor,  the  late  Capt.  H. 
N.  Pharr,  was  also  chief  engineer,  and  I  am  able  to  £arnish  you  with 
information  as  to  the  work  they  have  accomplished. 

The  St.  Francis  levee  districts  of  both  Arkansas  and  Missouri  were 
organized  in  1893,  since  which  time  and  up  to  the  date  of  the  last 
annnal  report  of  this  department  (May  6,  1897)  the  following  work  has 
been  done  and  expenditures  made  by  the  respective  districts  and  by 
the  United  States  Government: 

The  Missouri  levee  district  had  built  l,04o,865  cubic  yards,  at  a  cost 
of  $127,300.83;  the  Arkansas  levee  district  had  built  1,275,932  cubic 
yards,  at  a  cost  of  $240,041.31,  making  the  total  expenditure  by  the 
two  districts  $367,342.14,  and  a  total  yardage  of  2,321,797  cubic  yards. 
The  United  States  had  built  in  Missouri  levee  costing  $79,945.67,  and 
had  built  in  Arkansas  levee  costing 

Mr.  Bebby.  Within  the  St.  Francis  district! 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bebby.  In  Arkansas  within  the  St.  Francis  districts! 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir.  The  Government  had  built  in  Arkansas 
levee  costing  $154,091.01.  The  total  levee  built  in  Missouri  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  districts  amounted  to  1,885,543  cubic  yards,  at  a  cost 
of  $207,246.50.  The  levee  built  in  Arkansas,  both  by  the  district  and 
the  Government,  amounted  to  2,195,769  cubic  yards,  at  a  cost  of 
$394,132.32.  The  cost  of  all  the  levee  built  in  both  districts,  both  by 
the  district  and  the  Goveroment,  amounted  to  $601,378.82,  and  the 
yardage  amounts  to  4,081,312. 
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Mr.  Gatohings.  That  is,  both  district  and  the  Goyemmeiit,  in  both 
districts  f 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Government  and  State,  in  both  districts? — ^A.  The  Government 
and  the  districts ;  yes,  sir,  in  both  districts.  The  above  does  not  inclade 
repair  work,  then  under  construction  by  the  United  States  Government, 
of  8  miles  from  Bear  Bayou  south,  which  has  since  been  completed 
and  cost  about  $27,000~*making  the  total  expenditure  by  United  States 
Government  in  both  districts  $261,036.68,  and  the  total  expenditure  by 
both  districts  of  $367,342.14. 

The  United  States  Government  has  now  under  construction  and  about 
completed  closing  of  breaks  and  repair  work  in  Missouri,  estimated  to 
cost  $11,000,  and  closing  of  breaks,  repair  work,  and  new  levee  across 
Craighead  Point,  in  Arkansas,  estimated  to  cost  $56,000. 

The  Missouri  district  in  building  their  front  of  47  miles  with  the  help  of 
the  Government,  anticipat'Cd  their  revenues  to  such  an  extent  as  to  have 
been  unable  to  do  any  work  this  year  (fiscal).  The  St.  Francis  levee 
district  of  Arkansas,  however,  has  forged  ahead,  and  has  now  under 
construction  and  near  completion  8  miles  of  repair  work  from  above 
Luxora  to  below  Osceola,  which  is  estimated  to  cost  $16,000;  topping 
off  of  9  miles  of  levee  between  ITodena  and  Pecan  Point,  which  is 
estimated  to  cost  $5,500, 17  miles  of  new  levee— in  prolongation  of  our 
continuous  line — from  Pecan  Point  south,  estimated  to  cost  $75,000, 
and  have  agreed  to  supplement  Government  fund,  and  have  entered 
into  contract  to  have  completed  by  the  Ist  of  March  of  this  year  that 
part  of  the  new  levee  across  Craighead  Point,  which  the  Government 
*  iiind  allotted  will  be  insufficient  to  close.  This  distance  is  one-half  of 
a  mile,  and  is  estimated  to  cost  about  $6,000,  showing  a  total  of  enlarge- 
ment, closing  of  breaks,  topping  off  and  new  work,  exclusive  of  Gov- 
ernment work,  at  the  present  time  under  construction,  of  34^  miles,  and 
estimated  to  cost  $102,500. 

This,  gentlemen,  is  a  magnificent  showing^  showing  the  desire  of 
this  distiict  to  be  leveed  and  the  determination  of  this  board  to  succeed. 

At  the  date  of  our  next  annual  meeting  I  shall  be  able  to  report  about 
as  follows: 

Coet. 

Missouri  levee  district  has  built  1,045,8(>5  cubic  yardn $127,  300. 83 

Arkansas  levee  district  has  built  1^939,932  cubic  yards 3  i2, 541. 31 

Total  by  two  districts,  2,985,797  cubic  yards 469, 842. 14 

The  United  States  Government  will  have  spent  in — 

Missouri  about 91,000.00 

Arkansas  about 237, 000. 00 

Total  United  States  work  will  have  cost 328,000.00 

Total  levee  built  in  Missouri  will  have  cost  about 218, 250. 00 

Total  levee  built  in  Arkansas  will  have  cost  about 579, 630. 00 

Total  cubic  yards  costing 797,880.00 

This  is  our  showing  for  the  past,  since  our  organization  in  1893. 
Although  our  hopes  in  the  past  have  often  been  disappointed  we  have 
not  allowed  ourselves  to  become  discouraged,  and  we  believe  that  in  a 
short  while  we  shall  see  our  basin  of  6,000  square  miles  protected  from 
above  Point  Pleasant,  Mo.,  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Francis  Kiver  in 
Arkansas,  a  distance  by  levee  of  222  miles.  The  above  cost  has  given 
US  a  continuous  levee  from  Point  Pleasant,  Mo.,  to  Chute  38  in  Arkansas, 
^  distance  of  127  miles,  and  although  the  flood  of  1897  demonstrated 
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the  fact  that  nearly  the  whole  length  of  this  levee  is  too  low,  and  sfaonld 
be  enlarged  and  raised  at  least  to  a  grade  of  2  feet  above  that  water, 
yet  we  think  we  can  hold  a  49  or  50  fbot  water  at  Oairo  for  the  entire 
length. 

Q.  At  Cairo  the  water  was  then  52  feet,  was  it  nott — ^A.  52.3  is  the 
highest  water  at  Cairo  that  we  have  ever  had.    Last  year  it  was  51.6. 

Q.  61.0  above  low- water  mark! — A.  Above  zero  on  the  gaag^e.    In 
1892  there  was  held  in  the  city  of  Memphis  a  meeting  at  which,  were 
present  the  civil  engineers  representing  the  local  levee  boards  below 
Memphis,  Grovernment  engineers  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the 
Mississippi  Biver,  business  men  of  Memphis,  and  others,  the  object 
being  to  urge  the  citizens  of  the  St.  Francis  Basin  to  meet,  organize,  and 
build  the  levee  along  the  entire  front  of  their  basin  from  Point  Pleasant 
to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Francis  Biver,  and  declaring  it  to  be  the  opin- 
ion of  the  meeting  that  the  leveeing  in  of  said  basin  would  shorten  the 
duration  of  the  flood.    This  district  was  organizf^d  and  we  have  built 
about  half  of  our  levee  in  length.    This  without  their  cooperation  or 
assistance,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  in  a  few  cases  their  antagonisuL 
Eminent  engineers  who  a  few  years  ago  declared  it  to  be  the  result  of 
their  research  and  study  that  leveeing  the  St.  Francis  Basin  would  both 
lower  the  high-water  mark  at  Helena  and  shorten  the  flood  period  have 
become  indifferent  to  such  an  extent  as  to  withhold  their  aid.    Others 
have  allowed  "public  opinion"  to  defy  their  opinion,  which  has  been 
formed  by  the  study  and  reason  of  a  lifetime,  and  remain  silent  as  to 
erroneous  assertions  or  meekly  consent.    Others  have  fought  openly, 
and  Maj.  T.  G.  Dabney,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Upper  Yazoo  levee  dis- 
trict of  Mississippi,  declared  it  as  his  opinion,  in  a  resent  report  to  his  '^ 
board,  that  the  success  of  their  levees,  until  they  had  raised   and 
strengthened  them  almost  beyond  a  possibility,  depended  n].K)n  the 
failure  of  this  district  and  of  the  Upper  White  Biver  district  in  Arkan- 
sas from  Helena  down. 

Our  contention  is,  that  the  total  leveeing  of  this  district  from  the 
highlands  above  Point  Pleasant,  Missouri,  to  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Francis  Biver  will  raise  the  water  at  intermediate  points  between  Point 
Pleasant  and  Memphis,  but  will  lower  the  high-water  mark  at  Helena, 
and  relieve  the  levee  systems  below.  In  support  of  this  I  have  the 
opinion  of  Colonel  Suter,  Corps  United  States  Army  Engineers,  who 
was  lately  a  member  of  the  Mississippi  Biver  Commission  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Missouri  Biver  Commission.  (See  report  of  Mississippi 
Biver  Commission,  First  session,  Fifty -fourth  Congress,  Appendix  I): 

In  a  general  way  it  haa  been  shown  that  the  large  increase  of  flood  height  has 
been  mainly  contined  to  intermediate  points  along  the  great  swamp  basins.  At  the 
lower  end  of  these  basins  it  has  been  slight  as  for  instance  at  Vicksbiirg.  The  only 
feature  of  uncertainty  which  now  remains  is  the  effect  of  leveeing  the  St.  Francis 
Basin.  That  this  will  increase  flood  heights  at  Memphis  and  all  points  above  there 
seems  certain,  but  so  far  as  concerns  the  river  below  Helena  there  is  this  mnch  to  be 
said :  All  of  the  water  which  reaches  the  main  stream  above  the  junction  of  White 
River  now  passes  Helena  between  levees,  and  hence  has  probably  produced  its 
maximum  effect. 

Major  Eichardson,  chief  engineer  of  the  Louisiana  State  board  of 
engineers,  and  Maj.  Wm.  Starling,  chief  engineer  of  the  Lower  Yazoo 
district,  have  given  opinions  and  reasons  to  the  same  effect. 

My  predecessor  as  chief  engineer  of  this  levee  district  in  a  letter 
addressed  on  the  24th  day  of  August,  1898,  to  the  Hon.  P.  D.  McCulloch, 
at  present  a  member  of  the  Eiver  and  Harbor  Committee  of  the  House, 
representing  the  First  Congressional  district  of  Arkansas,  of  which  the 
St.  Francis  Levee  district  of  Arkansas  lies  wholly  within  and  consti- 
tutes about  half,  argues  and  explained  tbe  probable  consequences  to 
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flood  heights  of  leveeing  this  basin  in  such  a  fair,  plain,  and  painstaking 
manner,  that  one  of  your  present  members  of  this  subcommittee  has 
pronounced  it  unanswerable.  He  shows  that  the  river  is  composed  of 
a  series  of  pools  and  shoals;  that  ^^  the  conditions  of  a  uniform  plane  is 
established  at  40  feet  on  the  Helena  gauge,  and  thereafter  a  1-foot  rise 
at  Memphis  makes  1  foot  at  Helena;  hence  when  the  restrained  flood 
of  52  feet  makes  39  feet  at  Memphis  it  will  make  49  feet  at  Helena,  and 
can  make  no  more."  He  rightly  attributes  the  sudden  rise  and  long 
duration  of  the  water  at  Helena  at  a  high  stage  to  the  return  flow  of 
the  water  which  has  gone  over  the  bank  of  the  river  all  along  the  front 
of  the  basin,  snddenly  retarning  to  the  basin  stream  at  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Francis  Eiver,  and  finding  a  stage  of  water  in  the  Mississippi 
which  has  not  yet  begun  to  fall  suddenly  carries  the  Helena  gauge  2 
to  3  feet  higher  than  it  should  go — if  this  return  flow  was  done  away 
with  and  passed  off  as  it  came  beween  levees — and  holds  it  there,  even 
continuing  to  rise  from  ten  to  twenty  days,  in  which  time  the  Cairo 
gauge  has  often  fallen  from  10  to  15  feet.  A  fall  at  Cairo  with  the  basin 
leveed  should  give  a  fall  four  days  later  at  Helena.  He  says  of  the 
second  rise  of  1893 : 

Memphis  by  a  rise  of  one-tenth  of  a  foot  the  next  day  (May  9th)  reached  its  maxi- 
mum in  that  flood,  whUe  Helena  reached  its  maximum,  47.9  feet,  twelve  days  later. 
It  was  thirteen  days  fi*om  the  date  that  the  crest  of  this  wave  passed  Cairo  until  it 
reached  Helena,  a  sufficient  time  for  it  to  have  reached  the  Gulf,  had  it  been  re- 
strained between  levees  along  the  St.  Francis  front.  Cairo  had  fallen  12  feet  when 
Helena  reached  its  maximum. 

This  basin  is  no  reservoir  to  relieve  the  levee  systems  below,  bnt 
-  rather  acts  as  the  breaking  of  a  dam  to  flood  the  river  at  Helena  and 
raise  the  high-water  marks  below.  We  grant  that  it  would  be  a  reser- 
voir coald  the  water  that  fills  this  basin  be  accumulated  and  held  here 
until  the  main  river  has  subsided  to  a  suflicieut  extent  to  carry  it  off 
without  excessive  flood  heights.  But  we  have  no  control  of  the  distri* 
bution,nor  can  we  retain  it;  it  is  delayed  by  the  underbrush  and  three 
lines  of  railroad  to  an  extent  to  dam  it  up  and  accumulate — taking  from 
eight  to  fifteen  days  to  go  a  distance  it  would  go  in  three  days  if  held 
in  the  river^.until  it  neared  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Francis  Biver,  when 
it  goes  like  the  breaking  of  a  dam  to  flood  the  Mississippi  at  their  con- 
fluence, raise  the  water  at  Helena  and  all  points  below. 

I  submit  herewith  the  letter  referred  to  in  pamphlet  form,  also  con- . 
taining  a  letter  of  January  15,  1897,  addressed  by  my  predecessor  to 
Col.  G.  L.  Gillespie,  Corps  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  and  pres- 
ident Mississippi  Biver  Commission,  in  support  of  his  former  arguments 
showing  that  closing  the  St  Francis  basin  would  not  raise  the  high- 
water  mark  at  Helena.  He  considers  the  gauge  readings  and  discharge 
observations  for  several  years : 

These  gauge  relations  prove  conclusively  the  trath  of  my  contention,  that  the 
Helena  gauge  does  not  maintain  any  certain  relation  to  the  Cairo  ^auge,  hut  does 
hold  very  close  relations  with  the  Memphis  gauge  from  30  feet  ou  its  gauge  until 
Memphis  reaches  its  maximum  reading,  which  sives  about  44.5  feet^  at  Helena,  at 
•^  which  stage  Helena  discharges  the  greatest  flood  that  passes  Memphis,  and  that  if 
closing  our  front  should  raise  Memphis  3  feet — an  impossibility — Helena  would  dis- 
charge it  on  less  than  48  feet,  her  present  high-water  reading. 

In  further  confirmation  of  this,  see  Table  Y,  discharge  relations 
between  Cairo  and  Helena.  He  has  referred  the  Columbus  discharge 
to  the  Cairo  gauge;  this  shows  that  the  maximum  discharge  for  the 
flood  of  1892  at  50.8  feet  was  1,558,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  Helena, 
the  same  year,  gave  exactly  the  same  discharge  at  47.1  feet  on  its 
gauge,  a  difference  of  3.7  feet,  showing  that  Helena,  with  a  gauge  read- 
ing 3.7  feet  less  than  Cairo,  can  pass  as  much  water  at  that  stage. 
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Then  52.3  feet  at  Cairo,  if  restraiued  between  levees,  should  be  passed 
on  a  gauge  of  less  than  49  feet  at  Helena.  The  pamphlet  was  marked 
"Exhibit  Q,"  and  is  as  follows: 

Exhibit  Q. 

building  the  st.  francis  front  levek  will  not  raise  the  water  materially 
at  helena  nor  endanger  the  levee  system  below. 

[By  H.  N.  Pharr,  Chief  Engineer  St.  Francis  Levee  Board.] 

Office  Chief  Engineer  St.  Francis  Levee  Board, 

West  Memphis,  Ark,,  August  S4,  1896. 
Hon.  P.  D.  McCoLLOCH,  M.  C,  Marianna,  Ark, 

Dear  Sir:  In  response  to  your  suggestion  that  I  furnish  yon  with  a  discussion  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  I  respectfully  submit  that  that  river  is  governed  by  the  same 
laws  that  govern  the  branch  that  flows  from  the  spring  or  the  creek  that  flows 
through  the  meadow. 

You  remember  the  dams  yon  and  yonr  playmates  built  of  gravel,  sand,  and  mud 
across  the  branch  and  watched  it  tilling  the  basin  thus  formed  until  it  finally  burst 
the  dam  and  rushed  down  its  channel,  carrying  gravel  and  sand  with  it.  Following 
it  down  the  stream  you  observed  that  its  volume  soon  began  to  change  fomi.  The 
tendency  was  to  elongate  and  subside.  This  continued  until  in  the  distance  your 
flood  disappeared.  As  it  subsided  you  noticed  that  it  began  to  drop  its  load,  first  its 
heavier  part  along  the  bottom  of  the  channel  and  the  sand  along  its  convex  banks, 
especially  below  the  apex  of  the  curve.  Thus  are  shoals  built  in  the  channel  and 
sand  bars  extended  downstream. 

Then  you  had  a  flood  wave  governed  by  all  the  laws  that  control  such  waves  in  the 
Mississippi  River. 

There  is  a  certain  force  of  gravitation  (weight)  inherent  in  each  atom  of  water. 
This  accumulates  as  the  volume  increases,  and  while  the  volume  is  restrained  it 
remains  apparently  latent,  but  is  never  latent.  It  was  this  force  that  burst  your 
dam  and  started  the  flood  downstream. 

As  soon  as  water  begins  to  flow  it  acquires  a  second  force,  duo  to  its  velocity,  and 
the  resultant  of  these  two  forces,  its  momentum,  is  the  working  force  of  the  stream 
at  whatever  stage  it  may  be. 

When  we  remember  that  water  flows,  i.  e.,  it  moves  by  an  interchange  of  atoms, 
which  is  so  easy  as  to  be  excited  by  the  least  provocation,  that  this  flow  is  governed 
wholly  by  its  depth  or  aggregated  weight  and  the  inclination  of  the  channel,  which 
fixes  its  velocity,  modified  by  the  friction  it  encounters,  each  atom  moving  for  itself 
under  these  laws,  and  is  not  in  any  sense  projected  or  driven  forward  by  an  exterior 
force — an  error  into  which  some  eminent  engineers  have  fallen — and  that  all  waves 
subside  by  their  own  weight  (gravitation),  hence  we  are  able  to  nnderstand  why 
your  flood  wave  in  the  branch  subsided.  It  did  subside  by  increasing  its  length, 
because  its  banks  restrained  its  width.  The  crest  of  the  wave  produced  this 
elongation  by  restraining  its  rear  and  accelerating  its  front.  Thus  a  stream  flows 
faster  as  it  rises  than  as  it  falls.  Hence,  all  conditions  being  the  same,  a  flood  wave 
of  any  height  will  pass  no  two  points  at  the  same  elevation.  The  diflerence  will  be 
in  proportion  to  the  distance,  or  the  same  thing,  the  time. 

If  we  now  leave  the  spring  branch  and  go  down  to  the  creek  we  will  find  it,  aa 
you  well  remember,  composed  of  a  series  of  pools  and  shoals.  A  moment's  observa- 
tion will  suggest  the  fact  that  no  more  water  flows  through  the  pools,  whatever 
their  capacity^  than  passes  over  the  shoals.  A  difl'erence  in  velocity  is  at  once 
observed.  This  difl'erence  shows  that  there  is  a  difference  in  their  planes  or  a 
diff"erence  of  '*sIoi)e."  The  shoals  more  inclined,  the  pools  less  so.  That  is,  the 
low-water  service  is  a  series  of  planes,  making  angles  more  or  less  with  each  other. 

If  we  follow  the  creek  down  to  the  old  milldam  we  find  on  our  way  that  when  we 
oome  to  the  head  of  the  "mill  pond''  the  creek  just  above  is  flowing  on  as  if  there 
were  no  dam  across  the  creek  and  no  pond  there.  If,  on  reaching  the  dam,  we  esti- 
mate the  pond  to  be  1  mile  lon^  and  find  the  dam  to  be  8  feet  high,  observing  the 
surface  of  the  pond  to  be  practically  level,  wo  infer  that  the  slope  of  the  channel  is 
about  8  feet  to  the  mile.  That  is,  the  dam  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  flow  of  the 
creek  above  the  point  at  which  a  horizontal  line  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  pond 
reaches  the  bottom  of  the  creek  above. 

We  have  seen  such  floods  come  down  the  creek  as  to  cause  the  shoals  to  disappear- 
even  the  pool  below  the  dam  was  filled  and  the  water  ran  smooth  over  the  dam.  The 
dam  is  but  a  greater  shoal  in  the  creek.  From  this  we  learn  that  while  the  low 
water  lies  in  a  series  of  planes,  more  or  less  inclined,  the  effort  of  the  water  as  it 
rises  is  to  assume  a  uniform  plane,  and  its  nearest  approximation  of  such  plane  is  ita 
high- water  lino 
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Now,  it  is  plain  that  no  water  runs  throuf^h  the  pool  below  the  dam  that  does  not 
ran  over  it,  Uiongh  it  is  wider  and  many  times  deeper  than  a  cross  section  on  the 
dam  would  show.  And  it  is  just  as  plain  that  all  the  water  that  runs  over  the  dam 
runs  through  the  pool,  and  that  it  takes  a  certain  depth  of  water  on  the  dam  to 
fill  up  the  pool  and  maintain  the  uniform  plane  of  the  high-water  line,  and  that  no 
increased  depth  on  the  dam  can  raise  the  pool  above  that  plane. 

In  the  creek  we  have  the  river,  differing  only  in  such  exaggerated  features  as  art  has 
contrived.  If  we  now  tnm  to  the  Mississippi  Ri  ver,  we  find  the  gauge  reading  of  high 
water  as  follows:  Cairo,  52  feet;  New  Madrid,  47  feet:  Cottonwood  Point.  37  feet; 
Elmont,  33  feet;  Memphis,  35  feet,  and  Heleua,  48  feet.  Tnis  shows  us  very  plainly  that 
there  is  a  long  shoal  between  Cairo  and  Helena,  built  up,  doubtless,  by  lon^  ages  of 
annual  overflow.  To  understand  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  remember  that  the  work- 
ing force  of  water  is  proportional  to  its  depth  multiplied  into  its  velocity.  Anything 
that  varies  either i>r  botn  of  these  factors  varies  that  force.  Now,  that  force  is  per- 
sistently occupied  in  an  effort  to  remove  matter  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  plane,  and 
always  works  to  its  full  capacity ;  as  it  finds  the  banks  and  bars  of  the  river  an  easy 
prey  it  goes  loaded. 

The  overflow  reduces  both  the  depth  and  velocity — the  depth  by  so  much  as  is  due  to 
the  volume  of  outflow,  the  velocity  by  so  much  as  is  due  to  the  reduced  depth  added 
to  the  influence  of  the  cross  or  counter  current  of  the  overflow.  Thus  is  the  force 
reduced,  which  at  once  drops  so  much  of  its  load  as  is  due  to  that  reduction,  and 
shoals  are  built  along  and  below  outflows. 

This  shoal  between  Cairo  and  Helena  is  distinotlv  shown  by  a  profile  of  the  zero 
of  the  gauges,  and  if  the  profile  be  extended  it  will  show  the  river  to  be  composed 
of  a  series  of  pools  and  shoals  to  New  Orleans  just  as  we  have  seen  in  the  crecK. 

By  examining  the  record  of  the  reading  of  the  gauges  from  Cairo  to  Helena  for  a 
number  of  years  we  find  that  the  water  rises  faster  at  Cairo  and  Helena  than  at  any 
point  between;  that  is,  as  a  rise  comes  on  the  pools  fill  up.  Under  the  same  con- 
ditions the  relations  between  these  gauges  continue  up  to  40  ieet  at  Cairo,  which  gives 
about  30  feet  at  Memphis  and  40  feet  at  Helena.  Up  to  this  line  the  river  is  practi- 
cally if  not  strictly  within  its  banks,  and  the  gauges  show  that  12  feet  at  Cairo 
gives  9  feet  at  Memphis  and  12  feet  at  Helena.  Above  that  line  the  outflow  disturbs 
this  relation.  The  next  12  feet  at  Cairo  gives  but  5^  feet  at  Memphis  and  5  feet  at 
«  Heleua. 

We  see  that  3^  feet  of  this  9  feet  due  at  Memphis  to  this  last  12  feet  at  Cairo  has 
gone  over  the  bank.  If  restrained  between  banks  52  feet  at  Cairo  would  give  39  feet 
at  Memphis,  less  whatever  may  be  due  to  increased  velocity  due  to  3i  feet  increased 
depth.     This  is  all  the  extremists  can  claim. 

But  why  does  the  5^^  feet  at  Memphis  which  has  remained  in  the  channel  make  but 
5  feet  at  Helena  and  not  7^  feet  as  heretofore  t  Plainly  because  the  Helena  Pool  has 
filled  at  40  feet  on  that  gauge  and  is  delivering  over  the  next  shoal  below  the  water 
as  it  comes;  that  is,  the  conditions  of  a  uniform  plane  have  been  established  at  40 
feet  on  that  gauge.  Thereafter  a  1-foot  rise  at  Memphis  makes  1  foot  at  Helena; 
hence  when  the  restrained  flood  of  52  feet  at  Cairo  makes  39  feet  at  Memphis  it  will 
make  49  feet  at  Helena,  and  can  make  no  more.  Hence,  having  the  St.  Francis  Basin 
closed  can  not  raise  the  hisrh-water  line  a  foot  at  Helena,  but  v/ill  doubtless  restrain 
it  slightly,  which  reduction  will  continue  as  the  shonls  are  scoured  out  by  the  re- 
strained flood. 

Nine-tenths  of  all  the  water  that  heretofore  has  flooded  the  St.  Francis  Basin  left 
the  river  between  Point  Pleasant  and  Bear  Bayou,  a  distance  of  66^  miles.  That 
has  been  leveed,  and  the  next  flood  will  doubtless  show  a  higher  water  line,  due  to 
the  restrained  outflow.  This  increased  height  of  water  line  has  been  called  an 
**  abnormal  "rise,  due  to  the  restraint — a  secondary  wave  on  top  of  the  primary 
wave — and  for  evident  reason  it  must  subside  more  rapidly  than  the  primary  wave. 
Hence  I  say  52  feet  at  Cairo  can  never  make  39  feet  at  Memphis  nor  49  feet  at  Helena. 
With  this  conclusion  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  results  from  closing  the  St. 
Francis  Basin  upon  the  river  below  (they  are  prepared  for  48.8  feet  at  Helena)  fur- 
ther than  to  say  that  it  will  be  very  much  to  their  advantage  in  this,  that  it  will 
reduce  the  high  water  period  by  from  ten  to  forty  days.  It  is  not,  as  a  rule,  the 
height  of  the  water  that  breaks  levees,  but  the  long-continued  pressure ;  that  is,  it 
4  does  not  run  over  levees,  but  works  its  way  through. 

If  yon  ask  why,  if  this  be  true,  the  contention  that  now  exists  from  Helena  to  the 
Gulf  against  closing  the  St.  Francis  front,  and  why  do  the  engineers  sustain  that 
contention f  I  confess  it  is  not  easy,  from  my  standpoint,  to  answer  that  with  the 
deliberation  its  importance  demands. 

For  a  great  many  years  these  people  have  been  building  levees.  They  have  closed 
one  basin  after  another.  In  each  case  there  were  not  wanting  prophets  who  pre- 
dicted the  most  calamitous  results  to  follow,  and  those  whose  interests  were  to  be 
affected  became  their  ready  followers.  As  one  prediction  failed  it  was  transferred 
to  the  next  case  and  their  following  increased  by  those  to  be  affected  until  the  whole 
hecame  seized  by  a  nervous  apprehension  of  an  imaginary  calamity,  and  this  not* 
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withstanding  the  fact  well  known  to  them  that  closing  the  Tazoo  front  for  more 
than  60  miles  above  did  not  raise  the  high- water  line  one  foo't  at  Helena,  nor  did 
closing  the  whole  &ont  of  the  great  Yazoo  Basin  raise  the  high- water  line  one  foot 
at  Vioksburg, 

Their  predictions  having  failed  up  to  this  time,  they  now  tarn  their  attention  to 
the  St.  Francis  front  with  renewed  energy.  They  determined  that  that  front  shoald 
not  be  leveed  until  they  were  certain  of  their  own  safety,  while  they  have  no  idea 
what  will  give  that  saiety.  If  their  levees  were  built  10  feet  higher  and  some  new 
prophet;  or  some  old  one  not  yet  exhausted,  should  raise  the  cry  of  impending  ruin 
'<the  fat  would  be  in  the  fire  again.'' 

Their  scheme  to  prevent  closing  the  St.  Francis  f^ont  was  to  exhaust  the  late 
appropriation  by  the  Government  for  levees  by  exorbitant  demands  upon  it.  If 
they  could  exhaust  that  one  they  could  exhaust  the  next,  if  any,  and  so  on. 

But  to  exhaust  the  appropriation  they  were  sorely  in  need  of  some  fact  npon 
which  to  base  their  claims  before  the  Minsissippi  River  Commission.  That  fact  they 
produced  in  the  shape  of  an  **  abnormal"  rise  of  4  feet  in  the  river,  due  to  the  closure 
on  a  few  miles  of  a  gap  in  the  White  River  front.  No  matter  if  the  river  was  but 
1.4  feet  above  the  danger  line  and  the  outflow  could  not  have  been  1  per  cent  of  the 
volume  that  passes  over  the  f^ont  at  very  high  water:  no  matter  if  closing  the 
Yazoo  front  of  twenty  times  the  outflow  restrained  by  tne  White  River  levee  pro- 
duced an  abnormal  rise  of  4  feet  nowhere;  no  matter  if  closing  any  other  basin  nad 
produced  no  such  abnormal  rise;  no  matter  if  credulity  was  taxed  to  a  point  at 
which  reason  revolted,  it  was  a  necessity  in  their  case,  which  was  urged  oy  such 
earnest  persistence  before  the  commission  as  to  cause  them  to  assume  a  waiting 
attitude  as  to  the  St.  Francis  front. 

Is  it  surprising  that  the  engineers,  who  a  few  years  before  held  a  convention  in 
Memphis  to  urge  upon  the  citizens  of  the  St.  Francis  Basin  to  organize  and  build 
that  leveoy  not  only  for  their  own  protection,  but  also  for  the  pi*oteotion  of  the  whole 
levee  system  below  by  reducing  their  high-water  period,  shoald  discard  all  former 
experience,  abandon  their  lines  of  reasoning,  and  surrender  their  .judgment  to  that 
nervous  apprehension  of  calamity  which  pervades  all  classes,  of  which  Colonel  tinter, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  8.  A.,  member  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Missouri  River  Commission,  than  whom  no  one  is  more  competent  to 
speak  on  any  sabject  relating  to  the  Mississippi  River,  says  (see  Report  of  Missis- 
sippi River  Commission  to  first  session  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  Appendix  I):  "*  *  * 
The  great  progress  made  of  late  years  in  levee  constructiou,  coupled  with  the  prob- 
ability that  in  a  few  years  the  system  will  be  substantially  completed,  has  naturally 
aroused  much  interest  throughout  the  whole  valley  of  the  Lower  Mississippi.  The 
increased  flood  heights  due  to  this  artificial  restraint,  although  fnlly  expected  and 
predicted  beforehand,  have  nevertheless  created  much  anxiety  among  those  persons 
who  are  personally  interested  in  the  matter  and  have  aroused  much  apprehension 
as  to  what  the  final  outcome  will  be.  This  feeling  is  by  no  means  confined  to  igno- 
rant persons,  professional  alarmists,  and  cranks,  but  affects  also  so  many  persons  of 
intelligence  and  influential  position  that  some  expression  of  this  feeling  in  the  shape 
of  adverse  legislation  is  much  to  be  apprehended.  This  being  the  case,  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  imperative  duty  of  the  commission  to  prepare  for  such  a  contingency 
beforehand  and  to  avert,  if  possible,  such  action  bv  such  a  statement  of  facts  as 
will  serve  in  some  measure  to  relieve  the  public  mind.  In  a  general  way  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  large  increase  of  flood  height  has  been  mainly  confined  to  inter- 
mediate points  along  the  great  swamp  basins.  At  the  lower  end  of  these  basins  it 
has  been  slight,  as  for  instance  at  Vicksbnrg.  The  only  feature  of  uncertaintjr 
which  now  remains  is  to  the  effect  of  leveeing  the  St.  Francis  Basin.  That  this  will 
increase  flood  heights  at  Memphis  and  all  points  above  there  seems  certain,  but  so 
far  as  concerns  the  river  below  Helena  there  is  this  much  to  be  said :  All  of  the  water 
which  reaches  the  main  stream  above  the  junction  of  White  River  now  passes 
Helena  between  levees,  and  hence  has  probably  produced  its  maximum  effect. 
There  seems  little  reason  for  thinking  that  the  height  reached  in  1886  will  be  much 
exceeded  by  any  such  floods  as  heretofore  experienced."    *     »    » 

I  wish  to  add  that  since  our  levees  have  assumed  such  proportions  as  to  be  very 
costly  their  permanency  becomes  a  question  of  much  concern. 

As  long  as  the  flood  which  drops  more  or  less  of  its  load  along  convex  shores  and  ~ 
is  able  to  reload  from  the  concave  banks  easier  than  from  the  bottom,  the  caving  of 
the  banks  must  continue  and  the  deepening  of  the  channel  by  scour  must  be  retarded. 
Some  method  of  controlling  the  current  so  as  to  protect  the  banks  has  long  been  an 
evident  necessity  to  the  levee  system.  The  revetment  idea  at  first  inspired  some 
hope,  but  it  waa  soon  seen  that  its  cost  and  want  of  permanency  would  confine  it  to 
a  few  points  where  immediate  relief  was  needed,  and  there  to  such  an  extent  only  as 
would  permit  of  frequent  rebuilding.  As  a  project  to  control  the  river  to  such  aa 
extent  as  to  protect  the  levees  it  was  impracticable  and  doubtless  never  intended  by 
the  commission.  It  partook  too  much  of  that  strategy  which  attacks  an  enemy  in  his 
own  strongholds.    It  was  therefore  with  much  satisfaction  that  we  saw  the  dredging 
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and  portable  dike  idea  introdaced,  which,  if  wisely  applied,  will  not  only  effect  the 
deepening  of  the  channel,  so  much  desired,  but  in  that  very  act  throw  the  current 
against  the  convex  shores,  out  off  the  bar  and  build  up  the  concave  bank.  The 
whole  thing  is  to  get  the  current  into  the  '^middle  of  the  road''  and  keep  it  there. 
So  hopefal  am  I  of  this  project  that  I  bespeak  for  it  whatever  support  your  official 
position  may  enable  yon  to  give  the  commission. 

Reepeotfiilly,  your  friend,  H.  N.  Pharr. 

Office  Chief  Engineer,  St.  Francis  Lever  Board, 

W€9t  Memphis,  ArK\,  August  24y  1896, 
Hon.  P.  D.  McCULLOCH, 

Marianna^  Ark, 
My  Dbar  Friend  :  I  herewith  hand  you  a  paper  intended  to  bo  a  compliance  with 
your  request  that  I  ftimish  you  with  my  views  of  the  results  of  closing  the  St.  Francis 
Basin. 

I  have  endeaYored  to  avoid  teohnioalities.  I  am  pleased  to  know  that  I  am  sus- 
tained in  my  opinion  by  such  eminent  authorities  as  Colonel  Suter,  whom  I  have 
quoted,  and  Judge  Taylor,  who,  in  his  address  before  the  Deep  Water  Convention 
last  fall,  discussed  the  whole  (question  of  abnormal  rises  most  intelligently,  and,  as 
he  doubtless  reflected  the  opinion  of  the  board,  we  thought  it  unnecessary  to  go  into 
an  argument  to  refute  the  assertions  made  and  deductions  claimed  by  the  lower  dis- 
tricts, and  were  greatly  surprised  by  the  action  taken  by  the  commission. 

As  that  action  affects  most  vitally  nearly  one-half  of  your  entire  district,  the  com- 
mission could  not  think  it  impertinent  in  you  to  take  some  notice  of  the  allotment 
made. 

You  understand  the  situation  fully — how  the  discrimination  against  our  district 
has  emboldened  our  enemies  and  discouraged  our  fHends  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
impair  very  much  our  credit  and  threaten  the  integrity  of  our  organization,  than 
which  no  greater  calamity  could  befall  us. 

Two  hundred  thousand  dollars  would  build  our  levee  to  a  safe  point  below  West 
Memphis,  which  would  protect  a  very  large  part  of  our  district  and  relieve  more  or 
less  the  remainder. 
^     Hopinff  that  you  may  have  some  opportunity  to  aid  us  in  our  appeal  to  the  com- 
mission for  reailotment, 

I  remain  your  friend,  H.  N.  Pharr, 

Ch^f  Engineer  8U  Francis  Levee  District. 


Office  Chief  Engineer  St.  Francis  Levee  Board, 

West  Memphis,  Arl\,  January  15,  1897. 
Col.  G.  L.  Giixespib, 

President  Mississippi  River  Commission,  Army  Building ^  New  York  City, 

Colonel  :  In  support  of  my  former  arguments,  showing  that  closing  the  St.  Fran- 
cis front  could  not  affect  materially  the  Helena  gauge,  I  herewith  submit  the  gauge 
reading  of  the  floods  of  1890,  1891,  1892,  and  1893,  in  tabular  form,  arranged  to 
Cairo  time,  for  Cairo,  Memphis,  and  Helena ;  also  the  result  of  discharge  observa- 
tions similarly  arranged  for  1882,  1892,  and  1893,  as  far  as  simultaneous  observations 
at  these  points  will  permit. 

We  And,  upon  examination  of  these  gauge  readings,  that  Cairo  exceeds  Helena 
gauge  from  low  water  to  10  feet,  at  which  stage  they  are  about  even ;  Helena  stead- 
ily gains  on  Cairo  gauge  from  10  to  30  feet ;  from  30  to  37  feet  Cairo  gains  all  it  has 
lost  and  passes  Helena  gauge.  Helena,  at  37  feet  on  its  gauge,  abandons  Cairo 
and  takes  a  ratio  of  equality  with  Memphis.  This  it  holds  up  to  44  feet  on  its  gauge, 
at  which  time  it  begins  to  feel  the  return  flow  from  the  St.  Francis  Basin,  and  at 
once  increases  its  rate  of  rise  independent  of  Memphis  or  Cairo. 

While  aberrations  within  certain  limits  are  evident  the  relations  are  sufficiently 
uniform  to  establish  the  general  law  as  above  laid  down.  The  exceptions  appear 
mostly  when  the  river  is  subjected  to  several  low  waves  (between  20  and  40  feet) 
following  each  other  in  quick  succession,  the  succeeding  wave  overlapping,  to  some 
'extent,  the  preceding  one.  It  is  from  the  p^auge  readings  for  these  waves  that  such 
Kau^e  relations  have  been  found  as  to  indicate  that  the  Helena  gauge  generally,  if 
not  invariably,  exceeds  the  Cairo  gauge,  from  which  it  has  been  argued  that  if  the 
St.  Francis  Basin  was  closed  the  Helena  gauge  would  preserve  these  supposed  rela- 
tions with  the  Cairo  gauge  to  its  maximum,  giving  ^  feet  on  the  Helena  gauge. 
Captain  Townsend,  Corps  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  lately  in  charge  of  the 
Third  district,  put  forward  this  view  with  some  persistency.  His  purpose  was  to 
show  that  the  St.  Francis  front  should  not  be  closed  until  an  impossible  amount  of 
work  had  been  done  below.  He  says:  "It  would  require  for  the  Lower  Yazoo  dis- 
trict 20,000,000  cubic  yards  to  raise  it  4  feet  (the  height  he  estimates  necessary  to  hold 
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the  St.  FrancU  water),  more  than  its  people  have  been  able  to  put  np  in  twenty 
years/'  and  of  course  a  proportional  amount  for  all  other  districts,  according  to 
their  length.  The  life  of  a  levee  is  estimated  at  twenty  years.  In  twenty  years  they 
will  have  to  rebuild  all  their  present  levees,  which  it  has  taken  them  tweuty  years 
to  build.  When,  then,  are  they  to  add  this  20,000,000  cubic  yards  or  twenty  years' 
work  ?    I  say  it  is  an  impossibility. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Captain  Townsend  appear  to  have  been  especially 
gratifying  to  riparian  owners  and  others  below  us,  who  contemplate  with  satisfac- 
tion the  idea  of  leaving  the  large  area  of  this  basin,  lying  in  the  heart  of  our  coan> 
try,  unprotected;  and  the  thousands  of  homes,  farms  and  many  villages  to  be  devas- 
tated, lest  closing  it  should  do  what  closing  no  other  basin  has  done — ^raise  the  high- 
water  line  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  the  point  of  restraint  of  flood  to  such  an 
abnormal  height  as  heretofore  unheard  of  anywhere.  Their  selfishness  in  this  cer- 
tainly entitles  them  to  assert  great  claims  to  human  nature. 

It  was  our  purpose  to  review  as  briefly  as  possible  some  of  the  arguments  and  cod 
elusions  of  Captain  Townsend.  For  this  purpose  we  have  carefully  studied  his 
papers,  submitted  to  your  honorable  commission,  as  contained  in  your  reports.  But 
we  confess  that  we  are  wholly  incompetent  to  cope  with  an  engineer  who  conceives 
water  to  flow  in  column;  that  water,  whether  in  a  river,  a  pipe,  or  a  pump,  flows  by 
the  same  laws;  that  the  force  which  generates  motion  in  a  stream  is '' a  pressure 
applied  at  one  end  of  the  column  and  opposed  by  a  pressure  at  the  other  end ;"  that 
water  uninfluenced  by  mechanically  applied  force  flows  in  lilaments;  that  damming 
up  water  is  loss  to  its  potential,  an  expenditure  of  energy,  etc.  Therefore,  we  pass 
much  that  he  has  said  on  the  subject  to  get  to  his  discussion  of  the  return  flow  of  the 
St.  Francis. 

He  says  that  ''after  a  time  the  water  that  has  overflowed  acts  like  a  levee  in 
restraining  more  water  in  the  river  channel  and  the  flood  surface  rises,  and  no  matter 
how  much  energy  is  lost  through  the  forests  and  underbrush  the  St.  Francis  River 
still  retains  sufficient  force  to  climb  on  top  of  the  flood  wave  that  passes  its  month.*' 
If  he  was  correct  in  this,  we  might  well  rest  our  contention  that  closing  the  St. 
Francis  front  can  not  raise  the  high- water  line  at  Helena  upon  his  own  conolasions. 
But  we  can  not  rest  upon  such  a  foundation  of  error  as  this. 

His  first  assertion  here  is  not  supported  by  either  experience  or  reason.  No  one 
has  seen  ''the  water  that  has  overflowed  acting  as  a  levee  restraining  more  water  in 
the  river,  causing  the  flood  surface  to  rise."  There  is  no  equilibrium  of  pressure 
between  the  flood  in  the  channel  and  slack  water  in  the  basin.  The  flow  is  always 
from  or  to  the  river  as  it  is  rising  or  falling. 

Along  the  river  front,  where  levees  are  in  near  vicinity,  the  water  on  the  bank,  held 
by  the  levees,  rises  and  falls  readily  with  the  river,  and  may  have  the  appearance  of 
restraining  the  flood  to  a  casual  observer,  but  a  moment's  reflection  shoula  show  any- 
one that  that  water  was  held  there  by  the  levee,  and  any  restraint  it  offered  the  flood 
was  due  to  the  influence  the  force  of  the  levee  transmitted  through  that  water.  As 
to  the  overflow  unrestrained  by  levee  in  the  basin.  Admit  it  possible  for  a  flood  at 
some  stage  to  fill  the  basin  to  a  horizontal  line  tangent  to  its  surface  (the  flood  could 
not  raise  the  basin  above  that  line) .  Now  give  the  flood  but  one  more  foot  elevation, 
and  what  becomes  of  that  footf  It,  of  course,  goes  out  over  the  top  of  the  water 
into  the  basin.  Hence  the  water  in  the  basin  can  never  act  as  a  levee  to  restrain  more 
water  in  the  river  channel  and  cause  the  flood  surface  to  rise.  This  is  not  pertinent 
to  the  subject  in  hand,  yet  I  think  it  worth  while  to  eliminate,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
erroneous  and  confused  ideas  by  which  the  subject  has  been  enshrouded. 

His  second  assertion,  that  no  matter  how  much  energy  is  lost  through  the  forests 
and  underbrush  the  St.  Francis  River  still  retains  sufficient  force  to  climb  on  top  of 
the  flood  that  passes  its  mouth,  shows  a  still  greater  lack  of  thorough  consideration 
of  the  subject.  The  water  of  the  overflow  loses  no  energy  by  its  impingement 
against  the  forests  and  underbrush.  Every  obstacle  to  the  flow  of  that  Water,  if  but 
a  twig,  impedes  its  flow,  and  whatever  impedes  its  flow,  however  little,  by  that 
much  dams  it  up  and  adds  to  its  potential  or  head.  This  accumulation  continues 
until  the  water  attains  such  height,  such  weight,  as  to  force  itself  through  these 
obstructions  with  increased  velocity.  It  crosses  the  Little  Kock  and  Memphis  Bail- 
road  4  feet  higher  than  the  maximum  gauge  at  Memphis,  raising  the  water  at 
Madison  18  feet  in  one  day. 

Of  course  the  Mississippi  River  on  one  side  and  the  St.  Francis  River  on  the  other 
draw  off  the  edges,  so  that  the  high- water  line  from  Memphis  to  Madison  is  a  curve, 
with  a  verse  sine  of  4  feet,  while  the  accumulation  higher  up  the  basin  is  doubt- 
less much  more,  for  here  it  has  begun  to  feel  the  draw  of  its  debouche,  and  with 
accelerating  velocity  flows  on  to  the  river,  giving  the  second  impulse  to  the  Helena 
gauge  and  carrying  it  to  its  maximum. 

It  is  this  accumulation  in  the  basin  that  gives  to  Helena  a  higher  reading  than  is 
due  to  the  Cairo  gauge^  and  higher  than  it  would  be  if  the  St.  Francis  front  were 
closed. 
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To  illaBtrate  the  results  of  this  accoinalatiou — damming  up  of  snch  a  vast  volume 
of  water  in  that  basin — let  us  suppose  a  levee  built  to  a  horizontal  line  along  the 
vest^m  bank  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  40  feet  above  the  common  surface  at  the 
iDonth  of  the  St.  Francis  River,  the  lower  end  resting  on  Crowley's  Kidge,  the  other 
end  would  reach  the  ground  near  Memphis.  Let  a  great  flood  pour  into  the  basin 
nntil  it  reaches  the  top  of  our  40-foot  levee.  Let  this  levee,  which  would  be  75  feet 
high  aoroe$8  the  channel  of  the  St.  Francis  and  a  mile  on  each  side,  be  swept  out  and 
that  reservoir  of  40  feet  of  water  turned  loose  on  the  alluvial  basin  below.  It  would 
sweep  it  to  the  Crulf.  Then^  it  is  only  in  degree  that  this  differs  from  the  conditions 
in  the  St.  Francis  Basin  during  every  maximum  flood  in  the  river. 

Bnt  we  are  told  that  great  abnormal  floods  will  follow.  We  have  heard  but  little 
of  almormal  floods  heretofore,  though  many  of  the  great  basins  have  been  closed, 
ud  there  is  not  enough  data  yet  collected  respecting  these  abnormal  floods  upon 
ThicU  to  form  a  satisfactory  opinion,  but  we  submit  that  the  etiect  of  a  creVasse 
M  the  converse  of  that  of  a  restrained  outflow  of  equal  quantities.  Reverse  and 
invert  the  crevasse  and  we  have  an  abnormal  rise. 

Returning  to  the  tables  hereto  attached,  and  examining  flrst  the  tables  of  gauge 
relations,  Table  I  shows  that  on  January  5,  1890,  a  wave  reached  Cairo,  which  then 
bd  23.2  feet  on  its  gauge,  giving  17.8  feet  at  Memphis  and  24.1  feet  at  Helena.  This 
Tave  reached  its  maximum  at  43.7  feet  at  Cairo  on  the  20th,  having  risen  20.5  feet  in 
fifteen  days.  Memphis  and  Helena  each  reached  their  maximum  eight  days  behind 
time,  on  the  28th  (Cairo  time),  at  a  reading  on  their  gaages  of  33.1  and  42.1  feet, 
ttspectively,  having  risen  in  twenty-three  days  at  ^Memphis  15.5  feet  and  at  Helena 
bffeet.  Cairo  then  fell  10.6  feet,  to  33.1,  on  February  7,  and  Memphis  and  Helena 
cached  their  minimum  the  same  day,  at  24.4  and  39.5  feet,  respectively,  a  fall  of  8.9 
fcet  for  Memphis  and  2.6  feet  for  Helena. 

On  the  8th  of  February  a  second  rise  reaches  Cairo  on  its  33.1-foot  gauge,  and  in 
eight  days  rose 8.8  feet,  to  41.9,  on  that  gauge.  Memphis  and  Helena  reached  their 
toiimum  a  day  late,  at  32.6  and  41.9  feet,  respectively,  Memphis  rose  in  nine  days 
^•1'  feet,  but  0.9  of  a  foot  less  than  Cairo,  while  Helena,  in  the  same  time,  rose  but 
U  feet.  From  the  16th  to  the  24th  Cairo  fell  7.5  feet,to34.4,  while  Memphis,  to  the 
lune  date,  fell  in  seven  days  but  2.5  feet,  and  Helena  reached  its  minimum  of  40.6 
^t  on  the  23d  of  February,  a  fall  of  but  1.3  feet  to  ( .airo's  7.5  feet.  I  ask  your  par- 
ti' ular  attention  to  this,  for  it  shows  that  these  low  waves  following  each  other  in 
mvk  Kuecession  give  an  abnormal  condition  to  the  river,  and  blending  as  they  go, 
Iplay  havoc  with  gauge  relations. 

(>ii  February  24  the  big  wave  of  that  year  reached  Cairo,  found  34.4  feet  on  that 
S^n^xe,  and  rose  14.4  feet  in  sixteen  days,  to  48.8  feet,  its  maximum.  Memphis 
Reached  its  maximum,  35.6  feet,  a  rise  of  5.5  feet,  a  day  later,  while  Helena  con- 
tinned  to  rise  fourteen  days  longer  and  reached  47.7  feet,  3.4  feet  of  this  came  out  of 
Hie  St.  Francis  Basin.  This  table  shows,  upon  further  examination,  the  relation 
^ween  Helena  and  Memphis  is  much  closer  than  that  between  Helena  and  Cairo, 
Be  big  rise  giving  a  ratio  of  unity. 
Table  II,  gauge  relations  between  Cairo,  Memphis,  and  Helena,  for  1891,  shows 
*ore  plainly  the  sympathy  between  the  Memphis  and  Helena  gauges  and  disproves 
tte  assertion  that  Helena  holds  a  ratio  of  unity  with  Cairo  up  to  the  overflow  stage. 
!f  there  is  a  ratio  of  unity  between  them  at  any  time  during  this  flood  it  is  while 
Ciiro  is  above  the  overflow  stage,  but  even  then  it  does  not  exist  strictly. 
'  Tills  ratio  between  Memphis  and  Helena,  as  shown  by  this,  is  not  unity  invariably, 
jknt  as  nearly  so  as  that  between  any  two  gauges  on  the  river. 

!  I  consider  a  further  discussion  of  this  table  unnecessarv  and  ask  your  attention  to 
Table  HI,  gauge  relations  between  Cairo,  Memphis,  and  Helena  for  flood  of  1892. 
Here  we  see  that  during  the  flood  of  that  year,  beginning  on  the  22d  of  March  to  the 
12th  of  April,  twenty-one  days,  Cairo  rose  from  25.5  feet  to  45.8,  or  20.3  feet;  Mem- 
Jbis  rose  from  19.5  to  33.4  feet,  or  13.9  feet,  and  Helena  rose  from  28  to  42.3  feet,  or 
14.3  feet.  That  is,  in  the  twenty-one  days  Cairo  rose  6.4  feet  more  than  Helena,  and 
Helena  0.4  of  a  foot  more  than  Memphis.  Here  a  fall  or  1.9  feet  at  Cairo  disturbed 
the  gauge  relations.  Here  we  see  a  ratio  of  unity  between  Helena  and  Memphis, 
tnd  not  oetween  Helena  and  Cairo. 

Keferring  to  Table  IV  we  find  Cairo  and  Helena  running  fairly  together  to  24.3  feet 
*t  Cairo  on  February  11, 1893.  Here  Helena  goes  ahead  and  takes  a  ratio  of  unity 
^ith  Memphis  and  holds  this  ratio  to  its  Memphis  maximum  stage. 

The  second  rise  of  this  year  (1893),  from  April  11  to  May  8,  shows  very  distinctly 
file  close  relation  between  Helena  and  Memphis.  On  the  8th  of  May  Cairo  reached 
Hft  maximum,  49.3  feet,  having  risen  in  the  twenty-seven  days  25.2  feet.  Memphis 
toee  in  the  same  time  16.3  feet  and  Helena  rose  16.3  feet. 

Memphis,  by  a  rise  of  0.1  of  a  foot  the  next  day,  ^fay  9,  reached  its  maximum  of 
that  flood,  while  Helena  reached  its  maximum,  47.9  feet,  twelve  days  later.  It  was 
^irteen  days  from  the  date  that  the  crest  of  this  wave  passed  Cairo  until  it  passed 
Helena,  a  sufficient  time  for  it  to  have  reached  the  Gulf,  had  it  been  restrained  to 
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the  channel  along  the  St.  Francis  front.     Cairo  had  fallen  12  feet  when   Helena 
reached  its  maximum. 

These  gauge  relations  prove  conclusively  the  tmth  of  my  contention,  that  the 
Helena  gauge  does  not  maintain  any  certain  relation  with  the  Cairo  gauge,  but  does 
hold  very  close  relations  with  the  Memphis  gauge  from  30  feet  on  its  gan^e  until 
Memphis  reaches  its  maximum  reading,  which  gives  about  44.5  feet  at  Helena,  at 
which  stage  Helena  discharges  the  greatest  liood  that  passes  Memphis,  and  that,  if 
closing  our  front  should  raise  Memphis  3  feet — an  impossibility — Helena  wonld  dis- 
charge it  on  less  than  48  feet,  her  present  high-water  reading.* 

In  further  coufirmalioii  of  this,  see  Table  Y,  discharge  relations  between  Cairo, 
Memphis,  and  Helena.  I  have  referred  the  Columbus  discharge  to  the  Cairo  guaga 
and  take  Fulton  for  Memphis.  This  shows  that  the  maximum  flood  of  1882  at  Cairo 
was  1,558,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  which  gave  the  same  discharge  at  Helena  to  47.1 
feet  on  that  gauge,  its  highest  reading. 

Referring  to  Table  VI,  discharge  relations  between  Cairo,  Memphis,  and  Helena 
floods  of  1892  and  1893 — first,  in  1892,  the  Cairo  gauge  to  a  maximum  reading  of  48.3 
feet  gave  a  discharge  of  1,398,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  This  gave  on  Memphis 
gauge  34.2  feet  and  a  discharge  of  1,288,000  cubic  feet,  which  indicates  an  overflow 
of  110,000  cubic  feet  per  second  at  that  stage.  Second,  for  1893,  the  first  (February) 
rise  gave  a  maximum  gauge  at  Cairo  of  44.9  feet  with  a  discharge  of  1,363,000  cnbic 
feet.  This  gave  on  Memphis  gauge  32.2  feet  and  a  discharge  of  1,216,000  cubic  feet, 
indicating  an  overflow  (per  second)  of  147,000  cubic  feet.  The  second  flood  of  which 
observations  were  made  at  Cairo,  Memphis,  and  Helena  gave  a  maximum  gauge  at 
Cairo  of  49.3  feet  and  a  discharge  of  1,507,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  This  at  Mem- 
phis gave  a  gauge  of  34.6  feet  and  a  discharge  of  1,270,000  cubic  feet,  which  indicates 
an  overflow  between  Cairo  and  Memphis  of  237,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  Helena, 
on  the  same  day,  at  43.7  feet  on  its  gauge,  gave  a  discharge  of  1,229,000  cnbic  feet, 
41,000  cubic  feet  per  second  less  than  Memphis,  and  continues  to  rise  twelve  days 
longer  and  reaches  a  stage  of  47.7  feet  on  its  gauge,  with  a  discharge  of  1,4^7,000 
cubic  feet,  or  20,000  cubic  feet  only  less  than  the  maximum  discharge  of  Cairo  for 
the  same  flood,  a  quantity  equal  to  that  due  to  about  0.1  of  a  foot  rise  on  the  Helena 
gauge  at  that  stage. 

This  shows  that  closing  the  St.  Francis  Basin  can  not  raise  the  high-water  mark 
at  Helena;  that  Helena  eau  discharge  the  greatest  flood  heretofore  known  at  about 
48  feet  on  its  gauge,  and  therefore  can  not  add  anything  whatever  to  the  destructive 
force  of  a  flood  below  Helena,  in  awe  of  which  those  citizens,  taught  by  many  sad 
calamities,  stand. 

What  reasou  then  can  be  assigned  for  longer  leaving  the  St.  Francis  Basin  openf 
All  the  reasons  that  have  applied  to  closing  any  basin  on  the  river  apply  to  this,  and 
certainly  the  citizens  of  the  seven  counties  in  Arkansas  and  three  in  Missouri,  which 
form  the  Lower  St.  Francis  Basin,  by  their  patient  endurance  and  heroic  struggles, 
while  waiting  until  the  lower  river  was  levied — as  it  was  the  announced  policy  of 
the  (iovernment  to  build  from  below  upward — and  by  their  prompt  and  efiicieut 
labors,  unsurpassed  in  the  history  of  levee  building  on  that  river,  have  earned  for 
themselves  the  liberal  recognition  of  your  honorable  commission. 

Further,  I  might  urge  that  the  aid  you  have  heretofore  given  them  was  an  earnest 
of  yonr  future  aid,  a  coveuant  with  them,  that  you  would  continue  that  aid  as  liber- 
ally as  Congressional  appropriations  would  permit,  all  other  interests  in  your  care 
being  equally  well  provided  for.  There  was  no  suggestion  in  the  liberal  allotment 
you  made  them  in  1892  that  you  would  withhold  further  eflicient  aid  until  those 
impossible  and  unnecessary  results  claimed  had  been  attained,  or  until  *' existing 
levees  had  produced  their  maximum  effect  in  enlarging  the  discharge  section,*' 

The  necessity  for  extending  our  levee  to  a  ])oiut  below  Memphis  is  so  urgent  thiit 
I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  again  ask  that  our  allotment  out  of  the  next  appro- 
priation be  made  $200,000  to  secure  that  end. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  N.  Pharr, 
Chief  Engineer  Lower  St.  Francis  Levee  District. 
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.8 

15.... 

48.2 

.6 

35.5 

.1 

44.7 

» 

42.2 

L3 

33.3 

.1 

42.1 

•5  , 

18.... 

48.2 

.0 

35.5 

.0 

45.4 

31 

40.0 

2.2 

32.7 

.6 

42.0 

.1  ! 

20.... 

47.5 

.7 

35.6 

.1 

46.2 

^  3 

36.5 

3.5 

30.6 

2.1 

41.1 

.9  ! 

23.... 

46.7 

.8 

35.5 

.1 

47.5 

1.3 

5 

34.  G 

1.9 

29.1 

1.5 

40.0 

1.1 

25.... 

46.6 

.1 

35.3 

.2 

47.7 

33.1 

1.5 

24.4 

4.7 

39.5 

.5 

28... 

48.7 

.1 

35.3 

.0 

47.7 

10 

37.2 

4.1 

29.8 

5.4 

40.1 

.6 

28.... 

47.1 

.4 

35.3 

.0 

47.6 

13 

40.2 

3.0 

31.6 

1.8 

41.2 

1.1 

31.... 

48.2 

1.1 

35.5 

.2 

47.4 

15 

41.5 

1.3 

32.3 

.7 

41.6 

.4 

Apr.    a.... 

48.6 

.4 

35.6 

.0 

47.1 

16 

41.9 

.4 

32.5 

.2 

41.8 

.2 

6.... 

48.  C 

.0 

35.5 

.0 

47.0 

17 

8.8 

32.6 

.1 

41.9 

.1 

8.... 

47.7 

.9 

35.4 

.1 

47.1 

Si 

39.0 

2.9 

31.4 

1.2  1  41.4 

.5 

10.... 

45.8 

1.9 

35.2 

.2 

47.2 

r. 

40.6 

.8 

15.... 

39.4 

6.4 

34.2 

1.0 

47.0 

.2 

24 

34.4 

.  4.6 

30.1 

1.3 

40.8 

.2 

20.... 

34.0 

5.4 

29.2 

5.0 

43.7 

3.3 

% 

38.7 

4.3 

31.6 

1.5 

41.4 

.6 

2^ 

41.1 

2.4 

32.4 

.8 

42.0 

.6 

TABLE  NO.  2. 


1*1. 
t-Js  .... 


13., 
,  U.. 
•0, . 
1^. 
J., 
24.. 

tt.Y 
5. 
9. 


,  21.9 

23.2 

26.1 

28.4 

31.7 

,  34.6 

;  37.  5 

I  38.8 

39.3 

39.8 

I  40.2 

!  40.  5 

I  40.8 

'  41.7 

43.1 

I  43.9 

45.2 

46.0 

,  46.2 

I  45.5 


1.3 

2.9 

2.3 

3.3 

2.9 

2.9 

1.3 

.5 

.5 

.4 

.3 

.3 

.9 

1.4 

.8 

1.3 

.8 

.2 

.7 


16.2 
17.8 
22.4 
2y.5 
25.6 
27.2 
29.  0 
29.9 
30.4 
30.6 
31.0 
31.1 
31.2 
32.0 
32.7 
33.0 
33.3 
33.8 
34.6 
34.6 


1.6 

4.6 

1.1 

2.1 

1.6 

1.8 

.9 

.5 

.2 

.4 

.1 

.1 

.8 

.7 

.3 

.3 

.5 

.8 

.0 


22.8 
25.6 
30.6 
31.9 
34. 3 
•M.  2 
38.2 
39.0 
:J9. '{ 
39.6 
39.9 
40.2 
40.4 
41.1 
41.7 
42.0 
42.2 
42.7 
43.3 
43.7 


2.8 
5.0 
1.3 
2.4 
1.9 
2.0 
.8 
.3 
.3 
.3 
.3 
,2 
.1 
.6 
.3 
_  2 
!5 


1891. 
Mar.  11. 

14. 

17. 

20. 

23. 

26. 

29. 

30. 

31., 

Apr.    3. 

6. 

9. 

12. 

15. 

18. 

21. 

24. 

27. 

30., 


I 


I 


45.0 

.5 

44.6 

.4 

44.5 

.1 

44.4 

.1 

44.1 

.3 

43.2 

.9 

42.0 

1.2 

41.9 

.1 

42.3 

.4 

44.1 

1.8 

44.8 

.7 

44.2 

.6 

43.3 

.9 

43.1 

.2 

40.9 

2.2 

38.8 

2.1 

38.1 

2.7 

34.2 

1.9 

31.0 

3.2 

34.7 

.1 

43.8 

.1 

34.5 

.2 

44.0 

.2 

34.2 

.3 

44.3 

.3 

34.0 

.2 

44.5 

.2 

34.0 

.0 

44.7 

.2 

33.7 

.3 

44.6 

.1 

33.8 

.1 

44.5 

.1 

33.8 

.0 

44.4 

.1 

33.7 

.1 

44.3 

.1 

33.  4 

.3 

44.0 

.3 

33.7 

.3 

44.0 

.0 

33.9 

.2 

44.0 

.0 

33.9 

.0 

43.9 

.1 

33.6 

.3 

43.8 

.1 

33.2 

.4 

43.5 

.8 

32.1 

.1 

42.8 

.7 

30.0 

2.1 

4L6 

1.2 

27.8 

2.2 

39.8 

1.8 

24.8 

3.0 

37.0 

2.8 
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MISSISSIPPI   BIVEE   FLOODS. 
TABLE  NO.  8. 


1 

g. 

f.  i 

Bate. 

& 

1 

5§ 

1 

e8 

1 

Date. 

i 

i 

3) 

1 

1 

<    3 

a 

rs 

.2 

3 

•2   '  2 

i 

i 

1 

JO 

1 

•a 

i 

§ 

•5 

1 

a  i  2 

1 

1 

§ 

1 

'©   '  5  '  '3 

o 

o 

'M 

s    n 

t4 

a  1  5 

^ 

o 

^ 

a    rt 

S  ,a    o 

1892. 

i 

1892.      / 

i 
1 

Mar.     8.— 

23.7 

.... 

16.9 

24.4.... 

Apr.   9.... 

44.6 

4.4 

32.4 

1.8   41.3 

1.5'    .3  19 

11 

25.4 
27.5 

1.7 
2.1 

19.0 
20.3 

2.i 

1.3 

26. 7i  2.3 
28.2   1.5 

....L... 

12.... 
16.... 

45.8 
45.2 

1.2   33.4 
.6   33.6 

1.0  42.3 
.2:  42.7 

10      0     2 

14..,. 

1 

!4     .2..'.. 

17.... 

27.7 

.2 

20.0 

.3 

28.11    .1 

....L... 

18.... 

44.6 

.6   34.2 

.6  43.3 

.6     .0,.... 

20.... 

26.4 

1.3 

19.3 

.7 

27.7     .4 

20.... 

43.9 

.7   34.3 

.1   43.5 

.2     .1.... 

21.... 

. ... 

19.2 

.1 

27.61    .1 

23.... 

46.5 

2.6   34.2 

.1   43.7 

.21     .3.... 

22.... 

25.6 

.9 

19.5 

.3 

28.01    .4 

........ 

'25.... 

47.8 

1.3   34.2 

.0   44.0 

.3     .3.... 

25.... 

28.6 

3.1 

22.0 

2.0 

30.5,  2.5 

.0     .6 

26.... 

48.1 

.3!  34.4 

.2   44.1 

.1     .1].... 

26.... 

29.9 

1.3 

22.7 

.7 

31.4!     .9 

.2     .4 

27.... 

48.2 

.]|  34.6 

.1    44.2 

.1     .0.... 

27.... 

30.8 

.9 

23.4 

.7 

32.1     .7 

.0     .2 

28.... 

48.3 

.1   34.5 

.0 

44.4 

.2     .2.... 

28.... 

31.5 

.7 

23.9 

.5 

32.8 

7 

.21     .0, 

29.... 

48.1 

.2i  34.6 

1 

45.5 

.1....    ... 

29.... 

32.2 

.7 

24.6 

.6 

33.4 

.6 

.0;    .1 

30.... 

47.7 

.4 

34.6 

.0  44.6 

.1 

30.... 

32.8 

.6 

25.1 

.6 

34.1 

.7 

.1 

.1 

May    3.... 

45.7 

2.0 

34.4 

45.0 

.4 

.  ...1.... 

81.... 

33.4 

.6 

25.6 

.5 

34.6:    .5 

.0 

.11 

6.... 

40.3 

5.4 

33.8 

45.6 

.6 

Apr.      1.... 

34.0 

.6 

26.1 

.5 

35.41    .8 

.3 

.2 

7.... 

38.3 

2.0 

33.6 

.2 

45.7 

•1| 

j.... 

2.... 

34.7 

.7 

26.8 

.7 

36.21    .8 

.1 

.11 

8.... 

36.1 

1.2 

33.0 
32.  § 

.1 

45.7 

.0' 

3.... 

35.5 

.8 

27.8 

1.0 

37. 3;  1. 1 

.1 

.31 

9.... 

36.6 

.5 

.7 

45.6 

■2, 

4.... 

36.6 

1.1 

28.9 

1.1 

38.  3|  1.0 

.1 

.ll 

10.... 

86.5 

.1 

31.8 

.5 

45.2 

.3.... 

5.... 

38.5 

1.9 

29.9 

1.0 

39.1     .8 

.2 

l.ll 

18.... 

.... 

31.2 

.6 

44.5 

.7.,.. 

6.... 

40.2 

1.7 

30.6 

•7 

39.8 

:7 

.0 

H 

TABLE  NO.  4. 


i 

Date. 

% 

8 

5 

1693. 

Jan.    21.... 

8.6 

24.- 

27.. 

30.. 

Feb.      2. . 

5.. 

8.- 
11.. 
14.. 
17.. 


Mar. 


23. 


28. 
1. 


6. 

8. 
10. 
11. 
Apr.  11. 
14. 


7.8 
.5.4 
6.4 
7.0 
17.2 
23.2 
24.3 
27.6 
34.2 
40.1 
43.1 
44.5 
44.9' 
44.8 
43.2 
35.6 
30.6 
28.  5t 


24.1 
31.1 


s 

i 

2 


u 

.* 
p« 


2.4 

1.0 

.6 

10.2 

6.0  I  16.3 

1. 1  17. 8 


1.8 
2.6 
2.7 
3.4 
4.2 
12.6 


3.3 
6.6 
5.9 
3.0 
1.4 
.4 


22.4 
27.4 
30.0 
31.6 
32.6 
33.0' 


.  1  32. 9 

1.6  32.9 

6. 4  30.  2 

6. 3  26. 2 

2. 0  24.  Of 


18.6 
26.6 


.5  S 

I 

ei 

i 

Date. 

i 

1 

1 

I 

1 

&• 

a 

q  * 

P« 

ft® 

a 

C  » 

y 

•Si 

® 

•i 

i 

S 

9 

• 

^ 

w 

w 

6 

3 

1^ 

^ 

W 

» 

1        1893. 

3.0 

Apr.  17.... 

40.9 

9.8 

30.1 

3.5 

38.6 

3.6 

.8 

3.8 

.8 

1            20.... 

43.0 

2.1 

31.8 

1.7 

40.4 

1.8 

1      .1 

3.9 

.1 

1            23.... 

43.8 

.8 

32.4 

.6 

41.4 

1.0 

.7 

4.9 

LO 

1            26.... 

42.5 

L3 

32.8 

.4 

41.8 

.4 

.8 

6.2 

L3 

!            29.... 

42.1 

.4 

33.2 

.4 

42.3 

.5 

8.4 

16.2 

n.o 

May    1.... 

44.9 

2.8 

3.S.4 

.2 

42.4 

.1 

3.7 

22.1 

4.9 

4.... 

47.7 

2.8 

34.0 

.4 

43.0 

.6 

1.5 

24.4 

2.3 

7.... 

49.2 

1.6 

34.8 

.8 

43.5 

.5 

4.6 

30.2 

5.8 

8.... 

49.3* 

.1 

34.9 

.1 

43.7 

.2 

'    6.0 

35.7 

5.5 

9.... 

49.3 

.0 

35.0 

.1 

43.8 

.1 

2.6 

38.3 

2.6 

10.... 

49.3 

.0 

35.0 

.0 

44.0 

.2 

1     1.6 

40.0 

L7 

11.... 

49.2 

.1 

35.1 

.1 

44.2 

.2 

'     1.0 

40.9 
41.4 

.9 
.5 

12.  .. 

35.2* 
35.2 

.1 
.0 

.4 

14.... 

49.1 

.1 

44.9 



.1 

41.6 

.2 

17.... 

47.7 

1.4 

35.0 

.2 

46.5 

1.6 

.0 

41.8* 

.2 

20.... 

43.9 

8.8 

34.7 

.3 

47.8 

1  ^ 

2.7 

40.4 
37.6 

1.4  1 
2.8 

21.... 

47.9* 
47.9 

<» 

4.0 

23.... 

37.5 

6.4 

33.2 

1.6 

.0 

2.2 

35.2 

2.4  1 

26.... 

34. 3t 

3.2 

31.1 

2.1 

46.3 

i.ft 

34.  8t 
27.4 
35.0 

.4 
'*7."6" 

27.... 

81.0 

.1 

45.8 
45.5 
46.0 

I, 

30 



.3 

8.6 

Jane  3.... 



.5 

*  Interpolated. 


t  Error. 
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TABLB  V. 


1882. 

17 

19 

-      27 

fcb.    3 

6 

18 

22 

28 

1 

3 

4 

6 

7 

9 

10 

11 

13 

23 


Crtiro, 


43.2 
44.6 
47.4 
47.7 
47.3 
45.8 
49.5 
50.8 
51.0 
50.3 
49.9 
49.2 
48.5 
47.9 
47.7 
47.5 
47.8 
48.6 


« 

bv 

:i 

A 

U) 

1 

00 

1 

s 

1.0 

1,317 

1,349 

1.4 

1,469 

2.8 

1,348 

1.822 

1,272 

1.7 

1.603 

3.7 

1,558 

1.5 

1,502 

1,518 

1,430 

1,403 

.6 

1,324 

.2 

1,313 

.2 

1,361 

.3 

1,053 

4.2 

a 

n  Sf 

£  ^ 

S> 

5 

5 

O 

Ili?l«mi4 


32 
120 
121 
26 
50 
331 
45 
66 
16 


79 

11 

48 

302 


45.5  I 
45.7 
46.3 
47.0 

47.1  I 

46.4  I 

46.2  I 

46.5  I 
46.4 
46.2 
46.0 
44.9 


41.7 
42.2  I 
43.  S  ' 

44.8  > 
46.0  I 


1,088 
1,174 
1,287 
1,231 
1,317 


230 
282 

282  j 
506  : 

558  ; 

513 

412 

562 

513 

412  , 

434 

378 


5s 


.5 
1.6 
1.0 
1.2 


113 
56 


•  .6 

7 

83 

.2 

101 

9 

.3 

150 

.1 

49 

189 

.2 

101 

99 

.2 

22 

73 

1.1 

56 

325 

175 

182 

117 

5 


373 

52  276 

0  '  220 

224  ,  12 


TABLE  VI. 


Bate. 


^.16.. 
26., 
27.. 
28.. 
29.. 
30.. 


1892. 


Colambas — Cairo  time.  Fulton— Cairo  time. 


41.0 
43.0 
43.0 
48.1 
43.1 
42.9 


2.0 
0.0 
0.1 
0.0 
0.2 


1,163 
1,364 
1,384 
1,398 
1,352 
1,401 


201 
20 
14 
46 
49 


83.3 
34.2 
84.2 


34.2 
34.2 


0.9 
0.0 


I 


1,382 
1,226 
1.245 


0.0  t 

0.0  I 


1,288 
1.283 


150 
19 


219 
188 
139 


64 
118 


182 


MISSISSIPPI    RIVER   FLOODS. 

Gauge  relatious,  1893. 


Cnii-o — Cairo  time. 

Fulton— Cairo  time.     »* 

Helena— Cairo  time. 

Date. 

i 

p 

eS 

.a 

is 

0 

1,445 
1,484 
1,507 
1,499 
1,434 
1,523 

Difference 
gauge. 

Difference  di.**- 
charge. 

1 

Discharge. 

Difference 
gauge. 

.2 

III 

220 
239 
167 
235 
164 

, 

O 

Discharge. 

Difference 
gauge. 

1893. 
May  6 

6 

7 

8 

10 

48.4 
48.9 
49.2 
49.3 
49.3 
49.2 

33.9 

1 

1, 225    ... . 

43.1 
48.3 
43.5 
43.7 
44.0 

1 
1,190    

255 

0.5 
0.3 
0.1 
0.0 
0.1 

39 

23 

8 

65 

89 

♦34.2 
34.4 
34.5 
34.6 
34.6 

1,245  !o.3 
1 1,340  iO.2 
1,264   0.1 
1, 270   0. 1 
1,208  0.0 

20 
95 
76 
6 
62 

1,210  ;  0.2 
1, 197  '  0. 2 
1,229  1  0.2 
1,253  1.   .. 

20 
13 
32 

274 
310 
270 

13 

14 

315 

44.6 
44.9 
45.2 
46.5 
47.7 
47.9 

1,299     0.9 
132    

70 

224 

16 

49.0 
47.7 
43.9 
41.8 
39.6 
34.7 
34.3 

1.472 
1,403 
1,144 

0.2 
1.3 
3  8 

51 
69 
259 

84.5 
34.2 
33.1 
32.4 
31.4 
28.5 

' 

1,343  1  0.6 
1,421  ,  1.3 
1,501     2.5 
1    ««fi      ft  5 

44 

78 
158 
54 

9ft 

m 

17 

! 

20 

■*i:698"|:::: 

46 

357 

21 

22 

1 

47. 8  1     ii  527     0. 1 

25 

....i....i 

47.0  1     1,449     0.8  |    78  j 

26 .. 

1 1 

27 

28  3  1 i i 4.V9  1     i.M5     i.i  1     64  '--    . 

28 

1 1---'! 

45. 8       1, 387     0. 1  I      2 
45.7       1,386     0.1  !      1 
45.3        1.344     0.4       42 

29 

Jane  1 

'      ! 

*  Interpolated. 


t  Error. 


I  submit  to  you  the  opiuioii  of  Maj.  T,  G.  Dabuey,  chief  engineer  of 
the  Yazoo  (Miss.)  levee  district,  contained  in  a  paper  on  levee  building 
read  before  the  United  States  board  of  district  officers  of  the  Lower 
Mississippi  Kiver  and  dated  July  25, 1894.    He  says: 

And  yot  I  have  hopes  that  the  unseen  and  unknown  influences  that  affect  the  regi- 
men of  the  Mississippi  River  in  ways  that  can  not  be  accounted  for  by  reasoning 
from  any  known  premises  may  here  operate  to  modify  the  results  as  indicated  above 
[in  reference  to  Captain  Townsend's  ideas].  The  hope  thus  expressed  is  based  apon 
these  refleotions,  to  wit :  The  Yazoo  Basin,  as  a  hydrographic  Mature  of  the  MisAis- 
sippi  Delta,  bears  an  exact  analogy  to  the  St.  Francis  Basin.  The  complete  closure 
of  the  Yazoo  Basin  does  not  appear  to  have  produced  the  effect  upon  the  high- water 
plane  at  Vicksburg  which  is  ascribed  to  Helena  as  the  anticipated  effect  of  closing  the 
8t.  Francis  front.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Mississippi 
River  Commission  that  the  high  water  at  Vicksburg  has  been  permanently  lower^ 
by  leveeing  the  Yazoo  front.  If  this  is  true  why  should  it  not  be  similarly  lowered 
at  Helena  by  leveeing  the  St.  Francis  front! 

Again,  in  1886,  when  the  river  had  come  to  a  stand  three  days  before  at  Memphis, 
and  was  then  rising  at  the  rate  of  three  tenths  a  day  at  Helena,  the  St.  Francis  wave 
suddenly  showed  itself,  causing  a  rise  of  2.6  feet  in  three  days,  the  middle  one  of 
these  three  days  giving  a  rise  of  1.2  feet  in  one  day.  Is  it  not  a  fair  inference  that 
the  water  which  contributed  to  this  rapid  rise  at  that  critical  stage,  if  confined  to 
the  main  channel,  would  have  extended  itself  over  a  greater  length  of  time  in  pass- 
ing Helena,  and  consequently  would  have  attained  a  lower  maximum  on  that  gauge  f 

The  gentleman  seems  to  have  changed  his  mind  within  the  paflt  three 
years,  and  from  his  observations  of  one  overflow  (1897)  has  formed  an 
opinion,  upon  circumstances  which  did  not  exist  and  never  will  exist, 
that  Helena  might  go  2  feet  higher  than  1897  f^nd  5  or  6  feet  higher 
than  1893. 

I  further  submit  a  copy  of  my  predecessor's  letter  to  Colonel  Gillespie, 
with  hydrographs  of  the  late  flood  of  1897  accompanying,  by  which  he 
again  shows  proof  of  his  contention  and  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

I  shall  be  glad  of  an  opxK)rtunity  to  explain  these  hydrographs  and 

£  resent  other  facts  in  support  of  our  position  whUe  with  you  along  our 
:ont. 

Our  hope  is— with  the  assistance  we  think  we  are  entitled  to  receive 
from  the  Government;  and  which  we  expect — to  close  this  basin  firom 
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Point  Pleasant  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Francis  Kiver  before  another 
disastrous  overflow,  and  in  not  more  than  three  years.  When  the  work 
now  under  construction  is  completed  we  will  have  95  miles  of  practically 
new  levee  to  build  firom  chute  38  to  mouth  of  St.  Francis  River,  which 
1  evstimate  will  cost  $1,012,000,  and  enlarge  to  2  feet  above  the  last  high 
water  (1897)  all  of  our  levee  from  the  Missouri- Arkansas  State  line  to 
Pecan  Point — a  distance  of  63  miles — which  will  cost  $265,000 ;  or  a  total 
of  $1,277,000  will  give  us  a  levee  which  we  may  expect  to  hold  even 
against  a  '97  high  water,  and,  although  this  district  has  anticipated  its 
revenues  to  a  great  extent,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  do  $277,000  of  this 
work,  asking  the  Government  to  come  to  our  aid  with  $1,000,000. 

The  St.  Francis  levee  district  of  Missouri,  47  miles  in  length,  should 
be  raised  to  a  grade  2  feet  above  the  1897  high  water,  which  I  roughly 
estimate  will  cost  $160,000,  and  of  which  they  may  be  expected  to  do 
♦60,000,  asking  the  Government  to  come  to  their  aid  with  $100,000. 
This  will  give  us  the  finest  country  in  the  world  and  will  provide  homes 
in  this  rich  alluvial  basin  for  thousands  of  souls. 

I  would  like  to  submit  several  papers  in  connection  with  this  testi- 
Bony  and  for  your  consideration. 

(The  papers  were  marked  '^Exhibits  It,  S,  T,"  respectively,  and  follow 
b  their  o^er.) 

Exhibit  R. 

Office  of  St.  Francib  Irvsb  Boabd, 

West  Memphis,  Ark,,  June  18, 1897. 
Dol.  6.  L.  Gillespie, 

Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army, 

President  Mississippi  Biver  Conimissi<m,  Army  Building,  New  York, 

Dear  Sir  :  In  addition  to  what  I  have  heretofore  said  as  to  the  eftject  of  closing  the 
St.  Francis  front,  I  wish  to  snbmit  a  table  showing  the  distances  between  gauges, 
Ihe  difference  of  zero  elevation  of  same,  and  slope  per  mile  between  gauges.  This 
tible  shows  distinctly  the  Cairo  pool  to  be  more  than  18  feet  deep  and  to  extend  from 
Chester  to  New  Madrid. 

The  Helena  pool  is  also  distinctly  shown,  and  the  uniformity  of  slope  between  Now 
Madrid  and  Mhoon's  will  attract  your  attention.  The  White  River  hun  Flower  low- 
vater  plane  produced  would  pass  about  7  feet  above  zero  of  the  Helena  gauge,  and 
btcrsect  the  low- water  plane  about  Mhoon's.  This  pool  is  small  compared  to  the 
Cairo  Pool,  and  fills  up  faster;  hence  we  see  Helena  rising  more  rapidly  than  Cairo 
horn  10  feet  to  28  feet  on  the  Cairo  gauge.  At  about  that  stage,  the  Helena  pool 
^ipears  to  have  filled,  and  begins  to  fill  the  larger  pool,  extending  to  Greenville. 

An  this  pool  fills,  the  slope  above  is  reduced,  the  discharge  slackened,  and  the 
Helena  gauge  raised  somewhat.  How  much  is  due  to  this  **  engorgement,''  as  it  has 
ken  called,  we  may  not  get  at  with  a  great  deal  of  accuracy,  biit  we  may  reason 
ppon  it  in  this  -^ay :  With  the  St.  Francis  front  closed,  giving  possibly  39  feet  on 
we  Memphis  gauge,  add  7  feet  for  Helena  Pool,  making  46  feet,  and  3  feet  for  engorge- 
pent  below,  and  we  have  49  feet  on  the  Helena  gauge.  To  relieve  that  engorgement 
H  is  necessary  to  establish  a  normal  slope  of  0.4  foot  between  Helena  and  \  icksburg, 
to  do  that  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  293  miles  between  these  points  53  miles,  or  to 
^  mDes;  this  can  be  done  at  much  less  expense  than  enlarging  the  levees,  the 
ftecessity  for  which  it  would  obviate. 

Here  I  conclude  all  I  wish  to  say  upon  the  subject  in  hand,  as  a  civil  engineer, 
tn^ating  no  more  than  this :  The  closing  of  the  St.  Francis  front  is  a  necessity  to  the 
ItTee  system  below,  but,  as  a  citizen  of  that  territory,  suffering  myself  and  sympa- 
Uiizing  with  my  people  in  their  sufferings,  I  ask,   Why  not  close  that  basin  f 

The  lives  of  our  people  are  as  dear  to  you  as  the  same  number  of  lives  anywhere  in 
the  valley.  The  protection  of  their  property  commends  itself  to  yon  as  much  as  the 
•ame  protection  to  others.  There  were  more  lives  lost  and  more  property  destroyed, 
more  homes  desolated,  and  farms  devastated  in  that  basin  by  the  late  flood  than  in 
any  other— perhaps  in  all  other  districts  on  the  river.  The  benefits  commerce  will 
derive  from  that  work  will  be  equal  to  that  derived  from  any  work  of  the  same  extent 
and  kind.    Thus  we  see  that  in  all  reason  and  conscience  that  front  should  be  closed. 

It  will  take  to  repair  and  enlarge  the  Missouri  division  $100,000,  and  to  repair  and 
enlarge  the  present  levee  and  bnild  the  109  miles  of  new  work  in  the  Arkansas  divi- 
oon  $1,300,000. 

We  ask  yon  to  allot  $150,000  to  the  Missonri  division  and  $750,000  to  the  Arkansas 
division.    The  Arkansas  district  will  supplement  your  allotment  of  $750^000  by  such 
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sum  as  -will  complete  the  work,  including  contingent  exjpenses,  about  $600,000^  and 
complete  the  whole  before  another  flood. 

I  submit  to  your  honorable  board  that  this  is  not  an  unreasonable  request.  If  ve 
review  the  history  of  recent  events  along  this  line,  we  will  see  that  the  appropriation 
of  1892  was  about  $10,000,000,  $6,000,000  going  to  leeves.  This  front  was  allotted 
but  $264,000  to  assist  in  building  224  miles  of  new  levee,  while  millions  went  below 
to  enlarge  levees  already  built  to  established  grades  and  cross  sections.  Of  this  we  did 
not  complain,  bat  believed  it  wise,  especially  when  we  were  told  that  those  sums  would 

Slace  that  whole  system  of  levees  m  a  satisfactory  condition,  and  that  you  would 
oubtless  make  liberal  allotments  to  our  front  next  time.  In  fact,  we  were  assured 
that  we  were  to  be  the  principal  beneficiaries.  Of  course  your  honorable  board 
was  in  no  way  responsible  for  this  statement.  I  only  mention  it  to  show  yon  what 
was  going  on  among  the  laity. 

Out  of  the  appropriation  for  1897  the  St.  Francis  front,  with  30  miles  of  defective 
levee  and  109  miles  of  unprotected  front,  was  allotted  something  more  than  $16,000, 
while  very  large  sums  went  to  levees  already  built. 

Another  fact  in  the  history  of  this  work  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  .attention  is 
that  of  tbe  $250,000  so  generously  appropriated  daring  the  late  nood  to  assist  in 
maintaining  levees  the  St.  Francis  front  was  offered  the  sum  of  $86  upon  impossible 
conditions,  and  it  had  to  be  declined.  Thus  we  see  that  you  have  allotted  to  this 
great  interest  but  $280,000  in  round  numbers.  Taking  as  a  valuation  of  that  district 
the  low  estimate  of  $20,000,000,  the  sum  of  allotment  amounts  to  1^  per  cent  only 
and  to  the  whole  line  $1,200  per  mile.  You  will  pardon  us,  I  hope,  if  we  speak 
frankly  at  this  time.  We  have  waited  and  suffered  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  while 
the  Government  through  your  hands  has  aided  liberally  in  the  contruction  of  levees 
elsewhere.  Can  it  be  contended  that  all  other  districts  must  be  protected  beyond  a 
possibility  of  danger  before  the  citizens  of  St.  Francis  Basin  can  expect  their  due 
proportion  of  aid  from  you  f  Your  honorable  board  will  not  entertain  an  idea  of 
such  gross  injustice.  We  are  as  much  entitled  to  the  care  and  protection  of  the 
Grovenmient  as  any  equal  number  of  citizens  in  any  district  in  the  valley,  and  we 
can  no  longer  subscribe  to  tbe  theory  that  all  other  districts  must  be  placed  in  a 
position  of  absolute  safety  before  we  can  be  in  any  measure  protected. 

The  levees  below  broke — they  will  doubtless  break  again — but,  considering  the 
magnitude  of  the  late  Hood,  the  levees  were  held  beyond  all  reasonable  expecta- 
tions, and  the  fact  that  the  levee  system  can  be,  and  therefore  will  be,  maintained 
was  fully  demonstrated.  What  do  those  levees  need  now  more  than  to  close  those 
breaks?  If  they  could  be  held  against  the  1897  flood  they  can  be  held  against  any 
flood,  for  the  full  effect  of  closing  the  St.  Francis  Front  has  been  felt,  to  which  was 
added  the  accumulated  flood  of  that  basin. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  these  facts  and  our  present  condition,  I  respect- 
fully submit  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  your  honorable  board  to  proceed  t<>  close  the 
St.  Francis  Front  by  making  to  that  fnmt  the  allotments  for  which  we  ask. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  N.  Pharb, 
Chief  Enifineer  Lower  St.  Francis  Front. 


Distanoes  between  gauges j  differences  of  zero  elevation  of  samey  and  fflope  per  mile. 


St.  Lonis  to  Chester 

Cheatorto  Grays  Point 

Grays  Point  to  Cairo 

Cairo  to  ]^>elmont 

Belmont  to  New  ;&Ta(lrid 

New  Madrid  to  Cottonwood  Point 

Cottonwood  Point  to  i'ulton 

Fulton  to  Mempiiis 

Memphis  to  Mboons 

Mhoons  to  Helena 

Helena  to  Sun  Flower 

Sun  Flower  to  mouth  White  River — 
Mouth  White  River  to  Arkansas  City 

Arkansas  Citv  to  Greenville .*. 

f f reenville  to Xako  Providence 

Lake  Providence  to  Vicksburg 

Vicksburg  to  St.  Joseph 

8t.  Joseph  to  Natchez 

Natchez  to  Red  River  Landiue 

Red  River  Lauding  to  Itayou  Sara 

Bayou  Sara  to  Plaquemiiie 


Mile*. 

Difference  0 
of  gauge. 

Pall  per 
mile. 

72.4 

38.93 

0.55g 

(J3. 1 

40.02 

0.634 

45,  0 

30.44 

0.676 

21.3 

3.70 

0.  i:n 

49.  U 

11.42 

0.2:» 

52.7 

25.10 

0  476 

52.4 

22.07 

0. 421 

54.6 

24.58 

0.45«. 

47.3 

22.49 

0.475 

29.  2 

19.50 

0.667 

46.2 

14.90 

o.'sn 

40.5 

18.35 

U.453 

45.  J 

12.29 

0.2?2 

40.0 

8.44 

0.211 

64.0 

18.38 

0.303 

57.0 

23.59 

0.414 

49.0 

18.30 

0.271 

52.0 

15.86 

0,305 

65.0 

13.04 

0.201 

:m.5 

—.10 

O.OOn 

54.3 

2.89 

0.003 
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Exhibit  S. 

Office  Chief  Engineer,  St.  Francis  Levee  Board, 
West  MemphiSf  Ark,,  May  £6, 1897. 
U.  G.  L.  Gillespie, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  United,  States  Army, 

President  Mississippi  Biver  Commission,  Army  Building,  New  York  City. 
Colonel:  In  an  effort  to  comply  with  yonr  reqaest  of  the  2l8t  ult.,  I  have  the 
Mor  to  submit  for  the  inspection  of  your  honorable  board  a  series  of  profiles  of 
mes  to  Helena.  I  find  that  I  cannot  do  justice  to  the  subject  In  hand  or  treat  it 
finy  satiRfaction  with  less  than  an  exhaustive  comparison  of  the  relations  of  these 
iQges.  Yon  will  observe  that  the  plates  are  numbered  from  0  to  8,  inclusive. 
1  ask  attention  first  to  Plate  O.  Profiles  of  Cairo,  New  Madrid,  Cottonwood  Point, 
iDphis,  and  Helena  wave  of  1896  which  was  strictly  within  banks  from  start  to 
ph.  It  will  be  observed  that  from  19  to  26  the  Helena  curve  lies  closely  with  that 
pirO;  at  26  it  begins  to  diverge  and  continues  to  do  so  at  an  increasing  ratio  until 
po  halts  on  March  27,  when  Helena  is  1.5  feet  below.  There  a  sharp  decline  of 
lit  Cairo  gives  but  0.2  at  Helena,  putting  Helena  0.8  above  Cairo.  Thence  to  the 
m  of  the  second  wave,  the  rate  at  Cairo  exceeds  that  at  Helena  and  puts  Cairo 
pn  0.7  above.  In  the  last  rise  of  8.5  Cairo  gained  1.5  on  Helena.  Had  the  wave 
In  coDtinnous  Cairo  would  have  gone  to  41  and  Helena  would  have  been  3  below. 
this  divergence  of  the  two  gauges  is  plainly  shown  on  plate  1.  Gauges  of  1897, 
mt,  when  Cairo  is  45  Helena  is  4  below,  at  41,  while  Memphis  had  not  reached  the 
Iflow  line,  and  no  perceptible  effect  can  be  ascribed  to  outflow  up  to  that  stage. 
U  coDtinnons  rise  this  divergence  of  gauges  invariably  takes  place  somewhere 
p'een  24  and  36.  The  more  rapid  the  nse,  the  sooner  it  beg^s ;  tne  less  rapid,  the 
Ker  it  is  delayed. 

Re  cause  of  this  appears  to  be  that  a  rapid  rise  gives  a  greater  slope,  a  greater 
pcity,  a  greater  elongation,  and  a  greater  depression.  A  less  rapid  rise  diminishes 
pe  causes  and  effects,  but  no  continuous  wave,  whatever  its  rate  of  rise  at  Cairo, 
kearry  the  Cairo  gauge  to  Helena  if  unmolested  by  extraneous  influences.  Short 
res  coming  in  quick  succession  can  do  it,  provided  they  are  repeated  often 
k^h— three  or  four  times — but  these  need  not  be  noticed,  as  they  seldom  reach 
MOmark  further  than  to  suggest  the  error  which  necessarily  follows  from  an  effort 
ktablish  gauge  relations  from  their  gauge  readings  to  be  applied  to  maximum 
F©8,  which  can  not  be  produced  in  such  quick  succession.  In  a  former  paper  I 
Plained  how  these  low  but  quickly  succeeding  waves  destroyed  normal  gauge 
itions. 

I  ask  particular  attention  to  the  profiles  of  the  New  Madrid,  Cottonwood  Point, 
iton,  and  Memphis  gauges,  Plate  O,  and  respectfully  submit  that  the  New  Madrid 
iffeg  govern  the  gauges  from  that  point  to  Mhoons  much  more  closely  than  the 
|ro  gauge,  and  gives  results  between  these  points  as  shown  by  these  gauge  curves. 
>3i8  plainly  shown  again  by  the  profiles  of  these  guages  on  Plate  I.  The  uniform 
Itions  which  these  curves  hold  to  the  New  Madrid  curve  until  that  relation  is 
iroyed  by  extraneous  influences  is  interesting.  Beginning  on  the  23d  of  Febrn- 
\  Cairo  time,  New  Madrid  is  26. 4\  Memphis  is  24.4',  or  2'  below.  Thence  for 
fc»?n  days,  to  the  10th  of  March,  the  ratio  of  rise  between  these  two  curves  is  so 
%  unity  that  New  Madrid  has  gained  but  0.6'  on  Memphis ;  there,  New  Madrid 
kmore  sensibly  the  fall  at  Cairo  and  reduces  ItH  2.6'  lead  to  1.5'  on  the  14th.  The 
rt  two  days  they  rose  to^^ethcr  0.5',  at  which  point  Memphis  yielded  to  the  outflow 
i abandoned  New  Madrid. 

h  examination  of  plate  2  will  show  at  a  glance  how  far  the  flood  of  1897  exceeded 
'other  great  floods — as  far  as  our  records  go — in  magnitude,  while  it  lacked  nearly 
^oot  of  reaching  at  Cairo  the  highest  known  water,  52. 17,  of  1883.  Yet  the  volume 
^aterfar  exceeded  that  of  1883,  or  any  other  year,  the  flood  of  1883  remaining  six- 
to  and  a  half  days  above  48  inches  on  the  gauge,  while  the  1897  flood  remained  forty 

SB  above  that  line ;  or  the  flood  of  1883  was  to  the  flood  of  1897  as  16^  is  to  40.  In 
ition  to  the  maximum  flood  that  passed  Cairo,  1  foot  of  water  fell  along  the  whole 
**"«^r  St.  Francis  front  while  the  crest  of  the  wave  was  passing,  which  was  easily 
gal  to  2  on  the  river,  or  a  gange  reading  at  Cairo  of  53.6.  See  meteorological  map 
iTennessee,  hereto  attached. 

Aa  the  flood  of  1897  was  probably  the  greatest  that  any  man  living  to-day  will 
"^Bee,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  near  future  to  show  what  would  have  been  its  high- 
j^ter  lino  along  the  St.  Francis  front  had  that  levee  been  completed  and  maintained, 
oAt  would  have  been  the  gauge  reading  at  Helena,  and  the  probable  results  in  the 
^w  below.  The  curves  ot  plate  0  show  so  conclusively  the  gan^e  relations  that 
Q^t  along  the  St.  Francis  front  were  that  front  closed,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
•cum  itmrther,  more  than  to  say  that  plate  0  presents  the  gauge  curs'es  of  a  maxi- 
^  restrained  flood  with  an  average  degree  of  adverse  accident. 
There  are  no  reasons  why,  if  similarly  restrained,  a  flood  of  52  at  Cairo  should  give 
'»>er  gauge  relations  than  here  shown.     Plato  1  shows  very  much  the  same  gauge 
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relations  between  the  shoal  gauges  as  seen  on  plate  0  until  New  Madrid  reaches  38.4 
feet  when  Memphis  was  37.1  feet,  at  which  point  Memphis  went  off;  the  outflow  being 
so  great  as  to  take  oif  all  further  rise  at  Cairo  and  to  force  the  river  down  slowly  at 
Memphis.  Hence  we  see  that  the  overflow  exceeded  in  quantity  the  amount  of 
water  that  passed  Cairo  above  the  49  foot  mark  or  more  than  2.6  feet  of  the  crest  of 
the  wave,  which  equals  about  5  percent  of  the  fluctuations,  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
volume,  and  about  20  per  cent  of  the  flow.  Had  this  front  been  closed,  I  suggest  that 
the  Memphis  cui-ve  would  have  followed  the  broken  line  indicated  and  reache<l  38 
feet,  possibly  38.5  feet.     It  could  not  have  gone  higher. 

I  wish  now  to  ask  your  careful  attention  to  the  curve  of  the  Mhoon  gauge  on  this 
plate  (1).  You  will  observe  how  close  and  parallel  to  the  New  Madrid  curve  it  lies, 
but  below  it  to  38  feet.  Tliere  the  New  Madrid  gauge,  being  more  sensitive  to  th«' 
Cairo  gauge,  drops  below  Mhoon's,  but  at  once  be^ns  to  converge  toward  and  reaches 
it  at  40.2  feet.  There  we  see  the  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  the  New 
Madrid  curve  compared  to  that  of  Mhoon's.  But  just  at  that  time  (40.2  feet),  Mhouu';^ 
began  to  feel  the  return  flow  of  the  St.  Francis,  which  gave  1.8  feet  rise  to  that 
:auge.  How  much  higher  the  St.  Francis  flood  would  have  forced  the  Mlioon  gauj;e 
lad  the  Flower  Lake  and  other  levees  in  the  vicinity  held,  we  can  not  know  accu- 
rately. 

We  may  reason  from  the  facts  that  the  water  in  the  lower  part  of  the  St.  Fraucia 
basin  was  estimated  to  be  4.1  feet  above  all  former  watermarks,  while  near  Flowei 
Lake,  before  the  break,  I  am  informed  it  was  3.9  feet.  The  further  rise  at  Mhoons  aud 
at  Helena  could  not  have  been  great.  But  thio  appears  plain,  had  there  been  uo 
return  flow  from  the  St.  Francis  Basin,  Mhoons  would  have,  at  40.2  feet,  resumed  iti 

5 lace  with  and  below  New  Madrid,  and  its  jiosition  above  indicates  the  volume  and 
uration  of  the  return  flow. 

Examining  the  Helena  curve  on  this  plate  (1),  we  see  that  it  was,  on  the  23d  of 
February  (Cairo  time),  32.9  feet  on  the  gauge  and  0.4  feet  above  Cairo.  That  it  crossed 
below  Cairo  at  35.8  feet  and  took  in  increasing  ratio  of  divergence  from  that  curve. 
When  at  40  feet  Cairo  was  43.5  feet.  When  at  42  feet  Memphis  was  at  33  feet,  tho 
outflow  line,  and  Cairo  at  46.4  feet  or  4.2  feet  above  Helena.  Up  to  this  point  there 
was  no  waste  such  as  to  materially  affect  the  Heleua  gauge.  The  1897  flood  was 
restrained  at  this  stage  (46.4  feet)  by  levees  for  20  miles  below  Fulton,  where  33  is 
danger  line.  When  Helena  was  at  44  feet  Cairo  was  48.5  feet.  This  is  the  relation 
of  the  two  gauges  for  all  continuous  floods  up  to  the  point  of  extraneons  influence. 
Helena  felt  but  slightly  the  decline  of  the  12th  and  13th  of  March  at  Cairo,  which 
brought  the  Cairo  curve  too  near  to  that  of  Helena  to  sustain  it;  hence  Helena 
reduced  its  rate  of  rise  and  went  off.  Just  then  it  began  to  receive  the  St.  Francis 
flood,  which  forced  it  up  2  above  the  normal  stage,  due  to  the  Cairo  gause.  As  to 
how  much  higher  it  would  have  risen  if  breaks  had  not  occurred  see  conclusionB  as 
to  Mhoons  gauge. 

As  to  why  the  St.  Francis  flood  gives  this  flnal  abnoimal  maximum  flood  to  the 
Helena  gauge  see  a  former  paper  submitted  to  your  honorable  board. 

Referring  to  plate  lA,  gauge  curves  of  Cairo,  Helena,  Arkansas  City,  and  Vicks- 
burg  flood  of  1893,  it  will  be  observed  that  a  secondary  wave  gave  Cairo  on  the  15th 
of  A^ril  36,  and  in  eight  days  carried  that  gauge  to  43.8.  Being  spent  at  that  stage, 
the  river  fell  to  41.8,  at  which  point  the  approach  of  the  maximum  of  that  year  was 
felt  and  the  rise  continued  to  49.3  feet.  Not  being  sustained  as  the  late  flood  wsis, 
it,  after  nine  days  of  maximum  reading,  fell  rapidly. 

The  Helena  curve  begins  on  the  same  date  (April  15)  at  36.4  —  0.4  feet  above  Cairo, 
with  an  increasing  ratio  of  divergence  from  th.it  curve.  At  38  Cairo  was  40, 2  feet 
above.  At  this  stage  the  river  was  strictly  within  banks.  This  again  proves  my 
contention,  heretofore  set  up, — ^that  no  flood,  however  great,  can  transmit  its  gau^ 
reading  at  Cairo  to  Helena,  if  constrained  to  the  channel.  If  the  contrary  should  be 
asserted,  then  I  ask  at  what  point  between  40  and  52  Cairo  gauge  will  the  Helena 
curve  be  reversed?  And  why?  Comparing  Helena  on  this  plate  and  same  on  plate 
1,  we  observe  that  the  rate  of  rise  at  Cairo  has  much  to  do  with  the  outflow  into 
the  St.  Francis  Basin. 

The  flood  of  1897  rose  16  feet  in  fourteen  days.  The  increased  inclination  of  flood 
plane  thus  produced  gave  such  a  velocity  of  current  in  the  channel  as  to  counteruot 
verv  mu ch  lateral  currents  and  prevent  that  congestion  due  to  their  existence.  This  i-* 
plainly  seen  in  both  the  Memphis  and  Helena  curves  of  1897.  The  difference  between 
the  Helena  curves  of  1897  and  1893  is  not  due  wholly  to  a  difference  of  velocity  h.v 
any  means,  for  in  1893  the  Point  Pleasant- Bear  Bayou  levee  was  not  built.  That  lerce 
restrains  a  large  volume  of  water  to  the  channel,  which  affected  materially  both 
the  Memphis  and  Helena  curves.  I  inject  this  as  a  matter  of  interest  rather  than 
importance. 

I  have  shown  by  curves  of  1896,  of  Cairo,  New  Madrid,  Cottonwood  Point,  Fulton, 
Memphis,  and  Helena — plate  0 — the  remarkable  uniformity  of  relations  existing 
between  these  gauges  for  a  restrained  flood,  and  contend  that  these  relations  wonla 
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exist  for  all  such  floods;  also,  that  the  New  Madrid  curve  ^overuB  all  gauges  below 
to  Mhoons  or  all  shoal  gauges;  also,  that  Helena  takes  an  increasing  ratio  of  diver- 
gence from  and  below  the  Cairo  gauge  up  to  the  line  of  outfloW|  and  contend  that 
there  are  no  reasons  why  the  same  relations  should  not  continue  under  the  same 
conditions.  If  this  be  true,  closing  the  St.  Francis  front  can  not  raise  the  water  at 
Helena  as  high  as  at  Cairo  by  from  2  to  4  feet,  depending  upon  the  rapidity  of  the  rise 
at  Cairo.  A  rapid  rise  will  raise  Helena  less  than  a  less  rapid  rise  of  equal  height; 
also,  that  restrained  floods  are  thereby  very  much  reduced  m  duration.  Therefore, 
for  the  protection  of  the  levees  below,  the  St.  Francis  front  must  be  closed. 

i^late  1  confirms  my  contention  as  to  the  relations  existing  between  the  Cairo  and 
Helena  curves.  It  also  demonstrates  the  fact  that  the  New  Madrid  curve  governs 
thotie  of  the  other  shoal  gauges,  and  shows  'the  probable  Memphis  curve  lor  1897 
(had  the  front  been  closed)  at  38.5,  as  indicated. 

Plate  lA  shows  the  curves  of  the  pool  gauges  for  1893  when  the  St.  Francis  front 
was  wholly  open  and  the  other  large  basins  closed,  or  practically  closed.  It  shows 
distinctly  the  effect  upon  the  Helena  gauge  of  the  vast  outflow  along  the  upper  part 
of  this  front,  which  has  since  been  closed,  also  the  effect  of  the  floods  of  the  White 
and  Arkansas  rivers,  which  came  in  or  near  the  crest  of  that  wave  on  the  Arkansas 
City  and  Yicksburg  curves,  raising  them  somewhat  an^  extending  them  very  much. 
I  have  indicated  by  a  broken  line  the  probable  Helena  curve  for  that  year  had  this 
front  been  dosed. 

Plate  2  shows  the  Cairo  gauge  curves  for  four  maximum  floods.  It  will  be  observed 
how  much  1897  exceeds  all  others. 

Plate  3  shows  the  same  for  New  Madrid.  It  will  again  be  noticed  how  much  1897 
exceeds  the  others. 

Plate  4  shows  the  same  for  Fulton.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  Fulton  curves 
eonform  closely  to  those  of  Memphis,  showing  the  same  outflow  and  to  about  the 
same  extent. 

Plate  5  gives  the  gauge  curves  for  Memphis  for  four  maximum  waves,  and  indicates 
the  Memphis  curve  for  the  late  flood  with  this  f^ont  closed. 

Plate  6  gives  the  same  for  Helena.  The  return  flow  is  jplaiuly  to  be  seen  in  each 
curve,  giving  to  Helena  at  all  times  its  highest  water.  This  return  flow  coming  out 
at  an  elevation  much  higher  than  that  due  to  the  stage  of  water  in  the  river — having 
been  retarded  in  its  progress  through  200  miles  by  the  innumerable  objects  in  that 
^  basin  that  obstructed  its  flow  and  caused  it  to  accumulate  or  dam  up — raises  the 
water  on  the  Helena  gauge  3  or  4  feet,  increases  the  velocity,  and  overtakes  the 
the  receding  flood  in  the  river  and  sustains  it  for  weeks  after  it  should  be  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  against  that  system  of  levee,  increasing  the  probability  of  disaster 
ahout  in  proportion  to  the  square  of  the  time  in  days. 

An  idea  of  the  Quantity  ot  support  given  the  flood  in  the  lower  river  may  be  had 
by  remembering  tnat  the  area  of  the  St.  Francis  Basin  is  about  5,000  square  miles, 
and  that  the  average  depth  is  about  8  feet.  This  is  equal  to  a  stream  1  mile  wide, 
40  feet  deep,  and  1,000  miles  long.  Flowing  at  the  rate  of  1,000,000  cubic  feet 
per  second,  or  an  average  mean  velocity  of  4.5  feet  per  second,  it  would  take  fourteen 
and  one-fourth  days  to  run  out.  This  is  very  close  to  what  in  fact  occurs.  This 
basin,  open,  stands  above  the  whole  levee  system  below,  a  demon  with  Pandora's 
box  in  its  hands. 

Plate  7  shows  gauge  relations  of  Cairo-Helena  and  New  Madrid-Memphis,  repeated 
here  to  avoid  the  confusion  incident  to  several  lines  grouped  together. 

Plate  8  shows  the  curves  of  the  increments  of  the  daily  variations  of  the  several 
gauges.  The  signs  of  the  increments  were  observed  in  platting  with  the  result  as 
shown. 

If  I  am  again  asked  why  the  outflow  does  not  reduce  the  flood  in  the  river  equal 
to  the  rise  given  by  its  return  flow — i.  e.,  why  one  does  not  compensate  for  the  other — 
my  reply  is  that  the  outflow  reduces  the  depth  of  water  in  the  river,  thereby  reduc- 
ing its  velocity :  also  that  the  lateral  currents  induced  by  the  outflow  further  impede 
the  velocity.  Suppose  350,000  feet  per  second  outflow,  equal  to  one-fifth  of^  the 
whole  volume,  reduces  the  mean  velocity  but  one-fourth.  That  will  reduce  the  dis- 
charge one- fourth  and  sustain  the  flood  height  so  far  as  to  compensate  finally  for  the 
onttlow.  Hence  we  see  gauge  curves  do  not  indicate  outflow  except  when  in  near 
proximity.  Therefore,  when  the  basin  has  been  filled  and  its  flood  reaches  the  mouth 
"  of  the  St.  Francis  it  does  not  find  that  its  coming  has  been  discounted.  Hence  it  is 
able  to  give  undue  elevation  to  the  Helena  gauge. 

As  a  final  argument  on  the  proposition  that  closing  the  St.  Francis  Basin  can  not 
raise  the  water  at  Helena  under  normal  conditions  much  above  its  maximum  reading 
previous  to  1897, 1  here  submit  in  tabular  form  the  0  elevation  of  the  several  gauges 
from  Cairo  south,  the  difference  in  elevation,  the  distance  in  miles,  and  the  difference 
Per  mile,  which  shows  that  the  rate  of  slope  per  mile  increases  from  Cairo  to  Helena 
largely,  and  with  much  uniformity  (and  that  if  the  Cottonwood  Point — New  Madrid 
slope — were  produced  to  Cairo  it  would  pass  that  gauge  18.98  above.    This  showc 
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the  Cairo  Pool) .  It  U  on  this  Beries  of  planes,  increasing  rapidly  in  inclination  sonl 
ward,  that  the  flood  is  precipitated,  and  the  velocities  and  dlBcharges  mast  be 
some  relation  to  those  inclinations,  other  conditions  being  eqnal.  And  until  it 
shown  that  conditions  are  so  unequal  as  to  compensate  for  the  difference  in  inclii 
tion  of  planes,  we  mnst  insist  that  Helena  will  discharge  more  water  than  Cairo 
the  same  gange  reading.  If  that  he  correct,  the  Helena  gauge  can  not  eqnal  t 
Cidro  gauge  lor  the  same  flood,  but,  as  we  have  heretofore  shown,  must  be  from  2 
4  feet  below. 

While  we  have  this  table  before  us,  let  us  see  why  there  is  such  an  aceamnlati 
of  water  in  the  lower  river  and  why  does  it  loiter  there  so  long.  The  table  she 
that  ft'om  Helena  south  the  low- water  planes  are  much  less  inclined,  the  avera 
being  0.22  foot  per  mile,  or  stopping  at  Baton  Rouge  in  our  comparison,  0.28  foot  j 
mile,  while  from  Cairo  to  Helena  it  is  0.42  foot.  The  high- water  line  approachei 
uniform  plane,  but  does  not  increase  average  slope. 

It  is  plain  that  there  is  not  slope  enougn  between  Helena  and  Yickabnrg  ^^h< 
the  depth  of  channel  does  not  compensate  for  the  want  of  it.  From  Mempliis 
Helena  the  slope  is  0.547  foot  per  mile.  From  Helena  to  Vicksburg  it  is  0.327  fo< 
or  a  decrease  of  slope  of  62.41  feet  in  a  distance  of  292.8  miles.  This  want  of  slo 
should  be  remedied.  The  remedy  is  to  cut  off  tliree  bends  of  the  river,  reducing  : 
length  more  than  40  miles,  thereby  increasing  the  slope  and  reducing  the  high-  wal 
line  along  that  reach  of  toe  river  so  far  as  to  make  their  present  levees  sufficient  i 
any  flood.  This  increase<l  velocity  will  remove  the  bars  and  improve  the  navi^al 
conditions  of  the  channel. 

It  will  doubtless  require  a  large  sum  of  money  to  enlar^  the  levees  on  each  si 
along  that  reach  to  such  a  grade  line  as  the  late  flood  has  indicated. 

These  cut-offs  and  the  necessary  bank  protections  below  each  can  be  done  prol 
bly  for  one-fourth  the  cost  necessary  to  enlarge  the  levees,  a  million  dollars  be  aa  v 
and  a  vast  amount  of  apprehension  eliminated. 

The  late  flood  has  been  surpassed  at  Cairo  by  only  two  of  record.  The  gauge  of  IS 
read  0.2  foot  and  that  of  1883  0.57  foot  higher,  while  no  flood  of  record  was  sustain  e<l  i 
such  length  of  time  or  extent  at  that  point.  The  excessive  amount  of  rainfall  aloi 
the  Cairo- Helena  reach  and  adjacent  territory  during  the  month  of  March,  aa  the  cr« 
of  the  flood  was  approaching  and  passing,  added  very  largely  to  the  vast  volume 
water.  That  rainfall  averaged  about  12  inches  over  the  entire  State  of  Tennessc 
being  more  than  10  inches  at  Memphis.  It  was  this  rainfall  coming  out  of  the  Te 
nessee  and  Cumberland,  close  upon  the  66  feet  Cincinnati  gauge  or  the  Ohio,  -whi 
checked  the  fall  of  the  Ohio  flood  on  the  Cairo  gauge  and  gave  that  gauge  its  maxim  t 
wave  of  51.6.  The  rainfiiJl,  above  noticed,  adding  largely,  as  said,  to  the  volume 
water  below  Cairo.  The  restraint  offered  by  the  levees  along  the  66.5  miles,  ov 
which  more  than  95  per  cent  of  the  outflow  into  the  St.  Francis  Basin  had  heretofc 
passed  (see  report  of  M.  R.  C.  of  1890),  together  with  the  rainfall,  causeti  an  elevati* 
of  the  high-water  Hue  which  appears  to  have  culminated,  near  Luxora,  Ark.,  in  a  wa 
4  feet  al^ve  all  former  floods.  Further  instrumental  examinations  will  show  ma 
accurately  how  it  passed  off. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  particularly  to  this — 95  per  cent  of  the  outflow  into  ti 
St.  Francis  Basin  having  been  restrained  by  levees  and  the  result  exaggerated  1 
rain  seen,  we  know  that  the  restraint  of  the  5  per  cent  of  former  outflows,  not  y 
confined  to  the  river,  can  not  add  much  to  the  elevation  of  the  flood  line  as  eet]^ 
llBhed  by  the  1897  wave. 

The  velocity  of  current  dnring  the  late  flood,  especially  during  the  rising  etat^ 
was  much  greater  than  heretofore  at  the  same  stage.  Further,  there  was  a  mU 
general  movement  between  banks — a  much  greater  mean  velocity— than  heretofoj 
observed.  The  rapid  rise  and  great  elevation  it  attained,  the  inclination  of  sloij 
and  volume  of  water  accounts  for  this. 

I  have  few  suggestions  to  make  as  to  levee  construction.  The  specifications  iind 
which  we  are  now  building  gives  us  a  good  levee  and  is  costing  us  all  we  are  ati 
to  pay.  In  the  future  other  plans  and  speciflcations  will  doubtless  be  adopted,  b| 
any  material  change  in  speciflcations  will  add  largely  to  the  cost.  Without  Bni 
change,  in  locating,  angles  should  be  avoided  and  curves  made  so  flat  as  to  admit 
a  railroxtd  track  being  operated  on  it.  This  would  lead  to  a  rock  ballast  of  t] 
orown,  and  next  to  a  rock  revetment  of  the  slopes,  which  would  add  very  much  to  t] 
permanency  of  levees.  But  at  present  we  want  levees — a  defensive  line  from  bebii 
which  we  can  check  the  progress  of  the  enemy  while  we  are  perfecting  this  or  bull 
ing  another  of  greater  strength. 

Respectfully  submitted.  H.  N.  Pharr, 

Chief  Engineer,  Lower  8t,  Francis  Front. 

Q.  I  understand  from  your  statement,  if  there  were  no  levees  and  tl 
water  was  allowed  to  overflow  and  go  into  the  St.  Francis  Basin,  thi 
with  the  obstructions  now  existing  there  it  would  take  fifteen  days  ft 
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the  water  to  ran  from  Cairo  down  to  Helena,  whereas  by  the  Missis- 
sippi it  would  take  but  three  days! — A.  No,  sir;  not  exactly. 

Q.  Was  not  that  substantially  your  statement! — A.  No,  sir.  My 
statement  was  that  for  the  water  to  run  through  the  basin,  through 
the  cane  brakes  and  obstructions  that  are  there,  it  takes  about  eight 
to  fifteen  days  to  run  from  Cairo  to  Helena. 

Q.  And  the  same  water,  if  it  was  kept  out  of  the  basin,  and  in  the 
Mississippi  Biver,  would  take  how  long? — ^A.  About  four  days,  from 
Cairo  to  Helena. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  at  Cairo  the  floods  of  1882  and  1883  were 
higher  than  the  flood  of  1897? — A.  Yes,  sir;  both  were  higher  at  Cairo 
than  the  flood  of  1897. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  at  Memphis  and  at  Helena  the  1897  flood  was 
much  higher  than  the  floods  of  1882  and  1883? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  Memphis,  the  flood  of  1882  was  35,  in  1883  it  was  34.8,  and  in 
1897  it  was  37.1  ?— A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  And  is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  1882  it  was  47.2  at  Helena  and  in  1883 
46.9,  while  in  1897  it  was  51.5?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Now,  how  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  the  stage  of  water  at 
Cairo  in  1882  and  1883  was  higher  than  in  1897.  and  in  1897,  with  a 
lower  stage  at  Cairo,  it  was  higher  at  Helena  and  Memphis?  Do  you 
not  think  the  construction  of  levees  had  something  to  do  with  that,  the 
construction  of  levees  along  the  St.  Francis  Basin? — A.  That  is  what 
all  engineers  agree  on,  that  leveeing  the  St.  Francis  Basin  will  raise 
the  water  at  Memphis.    That  is  granted  to  start  with. 

Q.  And  at  Helena,  too,  will  it  not? — A.  No,  sir;  it  will  not. 

Q.  That  is,  of  course,  the  usual A.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  district  was 

not  leveed. 

Q.  I  mean  if  the  St.  Francis  Basin  is  entirely  leveed? — A.  Oh,  when 
it  is  entirely  closed  it  will  lower  the  high- water  mark  at  Helena;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  as  it  was  last  spring,  was  it  not  a  fact  that  it  was  then  con- 
siderably higher  at  Helena  than  in  either  1882  or  1883? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
but  the  district  was  only  leveed  on  the  upper  half  of  its  front,  and  the 
return  flow  was  not  done  away  with,  but  was  increased  in  intensity. 

Examined  by  Mr,  Oatohings: 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  Mr.  Pharr,  that  in  1882  and  1883  the  whole  Yazoo 
Basin  was  flooded?  In  1882  the  upper  levee  district  was  not  leveed  at 
all,  was  it?  The  upper  Yazoo  district  was  not  organized  at  that  time, 
was  it? — A.  I  believe  it  was  open. 

Q.  And  the  levees  all  broke  in  1882,  and  the  whole  Yazoo  Basin  was 
under  water  both  years,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  the  overflow  of  the  water  there  might  have  lowered  the 
gauge  at  Helena,  might  it  not! — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  would  have  raised 
the  Vicksburg  gauge  very  muctli  when  it  returned  to  the  Mississippi 
through  the  Yazoo  Kiver. 

Q.  And  in  your  judgment  didn't  it  probably  have  that  effect  in  1882 
and  1883?— A.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  water  had  escaped  into  the  Yazoo 
Basin  it  would  have  lowered? 

Q.  Would  it  not  have  had  the  effect  of  loweryig  the  high-water  mark 
at  Helena? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  would,  as  it  did  when  the  Flour  Lake  cre- 
vasse occurred;  but  if  the  St.  Francis  Basin  had  been  closed  entirely 
the  water  would  not  have  been  so  high  at  Flour  Lake. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Vest  : 
Q.  What  did  I  understand  you  to  say  is  the  height  of  the  levees  in 
these  two  districts?— A.  About  9  feet. 
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Q.  About  the  same  in  the  Missouri  as  in  the  Arkansas  district  f — A 
Yes,  about  the  same.    They  average  about  9  feet  all  along  the  district 

Q.  If  I  understand  you  correctly,  you  think  they  ought  to  be  built  2 
feet  higher! — A.  I  will  not  say  2  feet  higher;  I  will  say  2  feet  above 
the  last  high  water. 

Q.  What  height  would  that  make  itf — A.  That  would  add,  I  suppose^ 
about  2  feet  for  the  whole  length.  The  water  of  1897  was  very  close 
to  the  top  of  our  district  for  the  whole  length. 

Q.  That  would  make  the  height  11  feet! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  ought  to  be  the  width  of  those  levees  at  the 
base? — A.  A  3  to  1  slope  I  think  is  sufficient.  If  you  have  an  11-foot 
levee,  you  have  a  base  of  74  feet;  that  would  be  a  3  to  1  slope  on  each 
side  and  8  feet  for  the  crown. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  crevasse  just  below  Oaruthers- 
ville! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  seen  it  since  it  broke.  I  was  not  there  at 
the  time  it  broke  though. 

Q.  What  was  the  width  of  that  crevasse! — A.  It  was  about  3,100 
feet  across. 

Q.  That  is  all  repaired  now  and  in  good  condition! — A.  Yes,  sir.  It 
was  completed  a  few  days  ago. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  crevasse  in  the  Missouri  district! — A.  Yes, 
sir.  There  was  one  just  above  Tyler  and  one  just  below  Tyler.  Tyler 
is  2  or  3  miles  north  of  the  Arkansas  and  Missouri  State  line. 

Q.  What  was  the  width  of  those  two  crevasses! — A.  They  were 
smaller  than  the  Oaruthersville  break;  they  were  about  1,500  or  1,600 
feet  wide  each.    They  were  of  about  the  same  width. 

Q.  Have  they  been  repaired! — A,  Yes,  sir j  that  is  my  understand- 
ing. I  don^t  know  whether  the  contract  is  entirely  completed  or  not,  but 
I  think  it  is.  All  the  breaks  in  Missouri  have  been  closed  to  a  grade 
only  up  to  the  1897  high  water. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Berry  : 

Q.  If  both  of  those  St.  Francis  districts  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas 
were  completely  closed,  can  you  state  how  many  acres  of  land  which  is 
now  subject  to  overflow  would  be  protected  from  overflow!— A.  I  think 
about  3.000,000  acres. 

Q.  About  3,000,000  acres  of  land  now  subject  to  overflow  in  high 
water  would  be  protected  if  the  levee  was  high  enough  to  keep  the 
water  from  going  over! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  of  the  opinion,  if  I  understand  you  correctly,  that  the 
closing  of  that  St.  Francis  Basin  would  not  increase  the  height  of  the 
water  below  the  St.  Francis  Eiver! — A.  Yes,  sir:  that  is  it.  I  believe 
if  the  basin  was  leveed  that  52  feet  of  water  at  Cairo  will  pass  Helena 
at  not  over  49  feet. 

Q.  Then  instead  of  this  open  basin  being  a  protection  to  the  lower 
country  you  would  regard  that  the  lower  country  would  be  safer  from 
overflow  with  it  closed  than  with  it  open! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson: 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  your  answer  to  Senator  Berry!  You 
said  that  if  the  entire  l^asin  were  closed  it  would  be  only  49  feet  at 
Helena.  Now,  in  the  flood  of  1897,  when  a  good  deal  of  the  basin  was 
open  and  utilized  for  the  water,  it  was  51.6  and  at  Cairo  in  1897  it  was 
51.C.  Now,  your  statement  to  Senator  Berry  was,  that  if  the  basin 
were  entirely  closed  the  water  would  be  only  49  feet  at  Helena!— A. 
Forty-nine  feet  at  Helena. 

Q.  With  a  52  gauge  at  Cairo! — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  with  the  St.  Francis 
Basin  entirely  closed. 
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Q.  In  the  flood  of  1897  it  was  51.6  at  Cairo,  and  a  large  share  of  the 
basin  was  open;  crevasses  occurred,  so  that  the  whole  basin  was  prac- 
tically filled  up,  and  yet  it  was  51.5  at  Helena.  How  do  you  account 
for  that! — A.  I  account  for  it  partly  by  the  quickened  return  flow  at  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Francis  River  and  partly  by  the  great  precipitation 
we  had  on  top  of  the  crest  of  the  flood. 

Q.  You  mean  the  rain&ll  in  the  basin? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  between  Cairo 
and  Helena.  That  was  probably  a  foot.  And  then  the  return  flow  at 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Francis  carried  the  Helena  gauge  higher  than  it 
should  go.  We  would  have  no  return  flow  if  the  basins  were  entirely 
leveed. 

Q.  Would  not  the  tendency  be,  if  you  contracted  the  channel  of  the 
Mississippi  River  from  commerce  at  the  head  of  the  Crowley  Ridge,  if 
you  confined  the  water  within  the  levees  the  whole  distance  down,  would 
not  the  tendency  be  to  raise  the  surface  of  the  flood? — A.  At  all  inter- 
mediate x>oint8  from  the  head  of  the  basins  to  above  their  point  of  return 
flow,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  1  mean  the  whole  distance,  clear  down. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  would  it  not  send  it  down  in  greater  quantities  at  once? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  at  intermediate  points,  but  not  at  place  of  return  flow. 

Q.  Then,  if  a  part  of  the  flood  went  into  this  basin  and  dragged  along 
for  eight  or  twelve  days,  instead  of  going  down  in  four  days,  you  do  not 
believe  that  would  have  any  effect  upon  it! — A.  This  is  my  position. 
Senator:  That  leveeing  the  St.  Francis  Basin,  or  any  basin  that  over- 
flows into  its  bottoms,  will  raise  the  water  at  intermediate  x)oints  along 
its  front,  but  it  will  not  raise  the  high- water  mark  at  Helena,  but  wiU 
lower  it,  because  the  return  flow  (that  is,  the  water  that  has  gone  over 
into  the  basin  and  into  the  St.  Francis  Kiver,  and  goes  down  there  to 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Francis,  just  above  Helena)  comes  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi, which  already  has  a  full  river,  and  it  is  like  two  rivers  coming 
together.    That  is  what  we  call  the  return  flow. 

Q.  Well,  that  could  only  be  in  case  the  flood  lasted  for  some  time.  It 
could  not  occur  in  a  short  flood? — A.  It  has  to  be  a  considerable  flood. 
The  higher  and  longer  the  flood  the  greater  the  return  flow.  The  basin 
has  to  fill  up  to  a  great  extent.  Of  course,  the  more  water  that  gets 
over  into  the  basin  the  more  return  flow  we  have. 

Q.  That  could  not  apply  in  a  case  where  the  high  stage  continued 
only  from  eight  to  ten  days  very  well  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Your  theory  could  only  be  correct  in  case  the  river  remained  at  a 
high  stage  for  a  longer  i)eriod? — A.  If  this  river  was  a  little  freshet, 
and  this  basin  was  at  the  base  of  a  mountain  where  the  water  came 
gushing  down  very  swiftly,  then  it  would  be  good  to  leave  this  basin 
open  as  a  reservoir,  to  let  the  water  run  off;  to  fill  this  basin  and  let  the 
water  run  off.  But  where  we  have  floods  of  such  long  duration  that  this 
basm  is  filled,  and  the  river  keeps  coming  down,  just  about  the  time  that 
the  crest  of  the  high-water  wave  has  reached  Helena  the  return  flow 
of  the  water  that  has  gone  over  the  bank  into  the  basin  comes  down 
through  the  St.  Francis  River  and  it  heaps  that  water  into  the  main 
river  and  carries  it  from  2  to  3  feet  higher  than  it  should  go.  If  the 
water  that  has  gone  over  into  that  basin,  and  has  been  accumulating 
there  from  ten  to  fifteen  days,  was  allowed  to  extend  itself  over  a  longer 
period  of  time  and  was  carried  off  as  it  came  down,  and  didn't  go  into 
the  basm,  it  would  be  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  there  would  be  no 
return  flow  from  the  St.  Francis  River. 
Q.  No,  but  if  the  whole  basin  was  open  the  water  in  the  St.  Francis 

Basin  would  not  be  flowing  down  at  the  same  rate  of  speed  and  join  the 

crest  of  the  wave  in  the  river  at  Helena  at  the  same  time.    The  flood 
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woald  get  down  (according  to  your  own  statement)  in  four  days,  and  it 
would  take  the  other  water  from  eight  to  twelve  days. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  bat 
remember  that  the  water  has  been  flowing  over  into  that  basin  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  days.  The  danger  line,  say,  is  40  feet  at  Oairo  and  33 
feet  at  Memphis.  Well,  the  water  goes  up  jast  above  the  danger  line, 
rising  very  slowly.  After  it  gets  to  that  stage  there  is  so  much  terri- 
tory and  it  is  running  over  into  that  district  for  forty  or  fifty  days  before 
it  reaches  its  highest  stage,  and  the  return  flow  has  begun  at  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Francis  long  before  the  crest  of  the  flood  arrives. 

Q.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  in  this  connection  (excuse  me  for  interrupting 
you) :  The  water  pours  in  mainly  at  New  Madrid,  at  the  head  of  the 
levee,  does  it  not!  That  is  where  the  water  pours  over? — A.  No,  air. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  water 

Q.  I  mean  out  of  the  river  there,  where  they  begun  the  levee  in  Mis 
souri. — A.  That  is  where  the  overflow  did  begin ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  it  pours  over  liberally,  the  water  sets  back  there  clear 
up  to  Commerce,  does  it  not?  It  not  only  goes  down,  but  it  goes  up, 
after  it  jwurs  in  liberally,  does  it  not? — A.  It  backs  up;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Backs  up  clear  to  Commerce? — A.  No,  sir.  There  is  a  very  high 
ridge,  above  overflow,  running  from  New  Madrid  in  a  northwesterly 
direction  clear  across  the  basin. 

Q.  You  notice  that  chart  there  [pointing]  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  But  tbe 
water  there  fon  the  chart]  does  not  pass  around  below  New  Madrid 
and  go  back  up. 

Q.  Where  does  it  go  to? — A.  It  goes  over  from  Commerce  down- 
goes  right  over  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi  Biver.  It  does  not  have 
to  go  to  New  Madrid  and  then  back  up. 

Q.  Well,  but  does  not  the  water  back  up  from  New  Madrid? — ^A.  To 
a  certain  extent;  yes,  sir;  10  or  15  miles.  But,  then,  from  Com- 
merce down  to  New  Madrid  they  are  in  the  same  fix  that  we  are  from 
New  Madrid  down ;  they  have  got  an  open  front,  and  the  water  does 
not  have  to  go  to  Madrid  to  go  over;  it  goes  over  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi  and  into  the  bottoms  as  soon  as  it  gets  to  Commerce.  Oi 
course  it  will  back  up  above  the  point  of  escape  in  all  basins  if  the 
flood  is  of  sufficient  duration. 

Q.  Well,  it  is  a  fact  that,  comparing  the  gauges  at  Cairo  and  at 
Helena,  the  disproportion  was  never  so  great  as  during  the  flood  of 
1897;  isn't  that  true? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Beeey: 

Q.  Mr.  Pharr,  all  that  you  have  said  with  reference  to  the  St.  Francis 
Basin  would  apply  with  equal  force,  would  it  not,  to  the  Yazoo  Basin!— 
A.  Yes,  sir;  and  has  so  applied. 

Q.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  two  basins  in  that  respect? — A.  ^ot 
a  bit.    They  have  the  same  hydrographic  features  in  all  respects. 

Q.  And  ail  the  arguments  that  can  be  made  against  the  closing  of 
the  St.  Francis  Basin  would  apply  with  equal  force  (if  there  could  be 
any  such  arguments)  to  the  Yazoo  Basin,  would  they  not? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
they  are  the  same  thing  exactly.  And  leveeing  the  Yazoo  Basin  did 
not  raise  the  water  any  at  Vicksburg,  and  we  claim  that  leveeing  the 
St.  Francis  Basin  will  have  the  same  effect  as  leveeing  the  Yazoo  Basin. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Gallingbr: 

Q.  Mr.  Pharr,  can  you  tell  the  committee  how  much  farming  land 

along  these  levee  districts  lias  enhanced  in  value  because  of  the  levees 

thiit  have  been  built? — A.  I  have  been  told  that  the  land  in  Missouri, 

in  the  southeastern  corner,  if  they  can  hold  the  levees,  has  been  enhanced 
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rom  25  to  300  per  cent.    I  suppose  the  same  statement  would  apply  to 
E\.rkan8as. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Pharr,  this  committee  represents  the  Government  of 
:he  United  States  and  you  represent  a  State  or  a  section  of  a  State? — 
A..  A  levee  district;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  in  regard  to  these  improvements,  I  notice  by  your  statement 
p^ou  say  that  since  the  organization  of  the  St.  Francis  levee  districts  of 
Arkansas  and  Missouri,  in  1893,  to  May  6, 1897,  the  districts  have  paid 
for  levees  already  constructed  $367,34^.14,  while  the  Government  has 
paid  $234,036.68.  In  other  words,  the  levee  districts  have  expended 
about  50  per  cent  more  than  the  Government  ha«  expended.  Now,  you 
say  at  the  close  of  your  statement  that  when  the  work  under  construc- 
tion to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Francis  Biver  is  completed  it  will  cost 
$1,012,000,  and  to  increase  the  heights  of  the  levee  from  the  Missouri- 
Arkansas  State  line  to  Pecan  Point  will  cost  $265,000,  or  a  total  of 
$1,277,000.— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  fortbermore  say  that  to  raise  the  levee  of  the  St.  Francis  levee 
district  of  Missouri  2  feet  above  the  1897  high-water  mark  it  will  cost 
$160,0001— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  suggest  that  of  the  first-named  sum  ($1,277,000]  the 
district  is  able  to  raise  $277,000  and  the  Government  should  contrionte 
$1,000,000 1 — A.  I  say  we  ask  the  Government  to  do  it  in  order  to  give 
us  relief  at  once.  During  the  last  overflow  there  was  more  property 
destroyed  in  our  basin  than  would  build  a  levee  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  The  value  of  the  property  destroyed  in  our  basin  would  build  a 
levee  from  one  end  to  the  other,  twice. 

Q.  Then  (to  finish  my  question)  you  suggest,  Mr.  Pharr,  that  of  the 
first-named  sum  ($1,277,000)  the  district,  in  your  opinion,  is  able  to 
raise  $277,000,  and  that  if  the  work  is  completed  the  Government 
should  contribute  $1,000,000;  while  of  the  second  item  ($160,000)  the 
district  can  raise  $60,000,  and  to  complete  the  work  the  Government 
should  contribute  the  balance,  $100,000;  that  makes  a  total  of  $337,000 
for  the  district,  and  $1,100,000  to  be  paid  by  the  Government,  or  a  con- 
tribution of  over  three  times  as  much  by  the  Government  as  by  the 
districts.    Now,  what  I  want  to  get  at,  with  a  view  to  reaching  a  prac- 
tical conclusion  on  that  point  is,  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  the  feeling 
of  the  people  along  those  flooded  districts  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  contribute  for  the  completion  of  these  works,  for  the 
building  of  new  levees  and  the  improvement  of  existing  levees,  three 
times  as  much  as  the  property  holders,  who  are  so  largely  benefited 
(according  to  your  own  statement),  will  or  can  raise  for  that  purpose! — 
A.  Well,  a  great  many  of  the  people  desire  the  Government  to  take 
complete^control  of  the  whole  river  and  all  of  the  levees,  and  build  it 
all.    Whether  they  think  the  Government  should  do  it  or  that  they  are 
entitled  to  it  from  the  Government,  I  can  not  say.    I  can  not  say  what 
their  opinion  is,  because  I  have  not  heard  them  express  it.    But  the 
majority  of  the  people  want  the  Government  to  take  charge  of  the 
whole  thing,  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

Q.  Of  course  we  can  understand  that,  Mr.  Pharr.  That  would  be 
true  of  people  anywhere.  They  would  be  glad,  of  course,  to  have  the 
Government  expend  all  the  money  for  internal  improvements.  -'But 
now  let  me  ask  you  one  further  question  just  there.  Have  the  contri- 
butions already  made  by  these  i)eople  in  the  way  of  taxation  or  in  what- 
ever form  it  may  have  come  for  the  building  of  these  levees  been  a  real 
burden  to  them?  I  think  you  said  in  your  statement  that  the  revenues 
to  some  extent  already  had  been  anticipated. — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  It  has  been  a 
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burden  to  them,  being  subject  to  the  overflow  while  they  have  been 
overflowed.  But  it  is  no  burden  at  all  if  they  are  protected.  Where 
they  pay  four  cents  now  of  levee  tax,  they  could  easily  pay  two  bits  an 
acre  if  they  were  protected. 

Q.  The  general  feeling  among  your  people  is,  is  it  not,  that  this  should 
be  a  joint  operation ;  that  the  people  should  make  some  contribution  aod 
the  Government  likewise  should  make  a  contribution  f  In  other  words, 
your  people,  I  take  it,  are  willing  to  have  it  proceed  upon  that  basis!— 
A.  Yes,  sir.    They  are  willing  to  do  all  they  can  to  get  a  levee. 

Q.  And  the  matter  of  a  division  as  to  how  much  the  people  ought  to 
pay  and  how  much  the  Government  ought  to  pay  depends  upon  cir 
cumstances  or  the  ability  of  the  i)eople  to  contribute  ? — A.  Or  the  abUity 
of  the  people  to  pay;  yes,  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Ybst  : 

Q.  Do  not  intelligent  men  who  have  considered  this  question  down 
in  this  country  agree  that  in  order  to  deepen  the  channel  and  in  order 
to  improve  navigation  you  must  confine  the  water  to  the  channel  of  tbe 
river,  and  unless  you  have  these  levees  that  navigation  suffers  f — A.  I 
understand  that  is  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  engineers;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  that  is  an  accepted  opinion  now;  that  is  what  these  jetties 
are  built  for? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  the  flood  as  well  as  low  water  mast  be 
controlled. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  reason  the  United  States  expends  any  money  upon 
levees? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  has  been  their  main  object. 

Q.  Not  to  save  private  property,  but  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the 
river? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  if  the  Government  undertakes  to  improve  the  navigation  of 
the  river  it  ought  to  protect  the  instrumentalities  that  are  necessary  tor 
that  purpose,  and  the  people  are  willing  to  do  all  they  can? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  they  think  that  this  thing  ought  to  be  done  somehow?— A. 
They  want  it  done,  and  they  are  willing  to  do  all  they  can  to  have  it 
done. 

Mr.  Bebby.  They  want  the  incidental  benefits  that  would  come  from 
the  necessary  work  the  Government  should  do  for  commerce? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  they  want,  and  they  want  it  done  right  now. 
before  they  have  to  move  out. 

Q.  Don't  you  believe,  as  an  engineer,  that  unless  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  its  means  prevent  these  overflows  as  they  have 
occurred  in  the  past,  and  continually  recur,  the  people  along  this  river 
will  have  to  abandon  their  plantations? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Q.  And  I  will  ask  you  if  it  is  not  so  that  various  things  in  late  years 
have  contributed  enormously  to  increase  the  volume  of  the  waters  oi 
the  Mississippi.  For  instance,  these  10  counties  in  southeastern  Mis 
souri  that  are  being  principally  drained  of  their  enormous  swamps 
and  lakes  into  the  Mississippi,  and  the  destruction  of  timber  upon  tbe 
upper  river,  and  now  this  river  that  is  turned  into  the  Mississippi  Biver 
from  Chicago — all  those  things  have  increased  the  difficulties  that  yoa 
have  to  meet? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  flood  arrives  faster  than  it  used  to. 

Q.  Why  is  it,  when  these  overflows  occur,  this  very  high  water, 
that  in  some  localities  there  are  threats  and  even  attempts  to  cut  the 
levees,  so  as  to  protect  one  locality  against  another:  and  do  they  want 
to  cut  tliem  above  or  below  the  lands  that  are  threatened? — A.  They 
generally  cut  them  below. 

Q.  Out  tbem  below  so  as  to  relieve  tbe  upper  floods! — A.  Yes,  sir: 
there  is  some  talk  of  that,  and  levees  are  always,  guarded  against  th-At 
during  high  water. 
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Mr.  Oatohings.  Don't  they  cut  them  above  to  relieve  the  land 
)elow  t     Haven't  you  got  that  reversed! 

A.  Yes;  generally  above  and  opposite.  But  I  was  speaking  of  cut- 
in  |r  them  on  the  same  side  of  the  river.  You  know  there  is  no  levee 
>n  the  other  side  of  the  river  so  far  as  we  have  built  down. 

Mr.  Catchings.  I  understand  you  now.  You  were  speaking  of  the 
mme  side  of  the  river? 

A.  Yes,  sir.    J  was  speaking  of  our  levee  districts. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Gallingeb: 

Q.  What  can  you  say  as  to  the  stability  and  endurance  of  a  modern 
levee  f  I  have  heard  it  said  that  perhaps  the  average  life  of  a  levee  is 
about  twenty  years. — A.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  the  opinion  of  a  great  many 
engineers  here  on  the  river. 

Q.  A  levee  may,  I  suppose,  be  undermined  or  something  happen  to 
it  to  make  a  crevasse  or  to  destroy  it  even  within  a  year  after  it  is 
built  f — A.  Certainly.  Or  it  may  be  in  a  location  where  the  waves  wash, 
the  wind  hitting  the  waves  washes  it  very  badly,  and  it  will  have  to  be 
repaired  after  every  overflow. 

Q.  So  when  we  talk  about  the  permanent  improvement  of  this  great 
waterway  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  permanent  improvement! — A. 
So^  sir;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  permanent  improvement  where  you 
will  have  to  expend  no  more  money.  You  will  have  to  keep  up  the 
works  always. 

Bxamined  by  Mr.  Vest  : 

Q.  But  if  you  keep  the  water  from  going  over  a  levee  it  will  stand 
indefinitely,  will  it  notf — ^A.  No,,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  I  understand  that  when  it  has  once  gone  over  a  levee  it 
practically  ruins  it,  but  that  if  you  can  keep  the  levee  above  the  water 
level  you  can  always  repair  the  base  of  it,  unless  it  amounts  to  a  cre- 
vasse, for  instance? — A.  Yes,  that  is  true.  If  the  water  runs  over  a 
levee,  it  will  break  it,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that;  but  the  wave  wash 
is  another  thing  that  will  damage  it. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Bebby  : 
Q.  If  they  are  once  built  so  as  to  hold  the  water,  the  levees  could  be 
kept  in  condition  to  hold  it  with  comparatively  small  expense? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  the  first  cost  is  the  great  cost. 

Q.  You  would  not  have  to  go  to  the  expense  of  rebuilding  the  whole 
work  every  twenty  years,  but  it  could  be  kept  repaired  for  less  than 
that  cost,  could  it«ot? — A.  Well,  estimates  are  made  that  the  life  of  a 
levee  is  twenty  years,  and  in  twenty  years  a  levee  has  to  be  rebuilt. 

Q.  Well,  in  point  of  fact,  aren't  there  some  levees  in  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi  that  have  stood  for  forty  years! — A.  Yes,  sir,  and  some  for 
one  hundred  years.  And  then  there  are  some  that  have  not  stood  for 
one  year. 

Q-  But  when  you  have  once  built  permanently  and  well  you  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  you  would  have  to  go  to  the  expense  every  twenty 
years  of  expending  the  whole  amount  again,  do  you? — A.  Oh,  no;  the 
lite  of  a  levee  could  be  extended  a  long  time,  even  for  a  hundred  years. 
Mr.  Catchings.  Do  you  mean  it  could  not  be  kept  for  over  twenty 
years,  or  that  by  keeping  it  in  repair  you  would  have  to  expend  as 
much  as  it  would  originally  cost  to  build  it  in  twenty  years? 

A.  N^o,  sir;  I  do  not  mean  that.  If  a  levee  is  built  permanently, 
that  is,  where  there  would  be  no  danger  of  it  caving  in  the  river  or 
falling,  disappearing  totally,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  it  would  cost  as  much 
to  keep  it  in  repair  twenty  years  as  it  would  to  build  it. 
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Mr.  OATCHiNas.  Well,  do  you  mean  that  the  levee  woald  give  way 
in  twenty  years! — ^A.  No,  sir.  When  they  say  the  life  of  a  levee  is 
twenty  years,  they  mean  that  it  generally  caves  into  the  river,  is  trav- 
eled down,  is  wave-washed 

Mr.  Berry.  Or  crawfished! 

The  Witness.  Yes,  crawfished,  and  damaged  in  other  ways,  so  that 
the  repairs,  rebuilding,  and  maintenance,  for  a  period  of  twenty  years, 
fi*om  past  experience  has  amounted  to  about  first  cost. 

Mr.  Catohings.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  levee  itself  can  not 
survive  over  twenty  years? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;  not  at  all.  And  since  we  have  had  better 
organization  the  life  of  a  levee  has  been  increased  very  greatly,  and 
will  continue  to  increase  as  the  river  becomes  more  thoroughly  under 
control  and  the  banks  of  the  river  are  made  stationary. 

John  B.  Driver,  sworn«  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson: 

Q.  What  position  do  you  occupy,  Colonel,  with  reference  to  levee 
improvement! — ^A.  I  am  now  president  of  the  St.  Francis  Levee  Board 
in  Arkausas. 

Q.  Is  that  a  board  under  the  Federal  Government  or  under  the  State 
organization! — A.  It  was  created  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Ar- 
kansas.   It  is  a  State  organization. 

Q.  The  same  board  of  which  Mr.  Pharr  is  the  engineer! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  held  that  i>08ition! — A.  Since  May  last.  I 
have  been  a  member  of  the  board  since  its  organization  in  1893. 

Mr.  Berry.  Colonel,  how  long  have  you  resided  on  the  Mississippi 
Kiver  and  been  familiar  with  it  in  the  levee  district! 

A.  Thirty- four  years. 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  statements  of  Engineer  Pharr.  Do  yoa  concur 
in  his  views!— A.  I  concur  in  most  of  his  views.  We  differ  a  little  on 
some  matters. 

Q.  You  are  familiar,  too,  with  that  portion  of  the  so-called  St,  Francis 
Basin  in  Missouri,  are  you  not! — A.  Yes,  sir;  perfectly  so. 

Q.  Waiving  the  little  portions  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  is  DOt 
that  basin  practically  bounded  by  the  Mississippi  Eiver  firom  Oommeri^ 
down  on  the  east,  and  on  the  west  by  what  is  known  as  the  Crowley 
Bidge! — A.  That  is  a  fact.  I  will  state  right  here,  so  as  to  make  tbe 
matter  plain,  that  at  the  organization  of  our  district  the  legislature  of 
Missouri  was  in  session,  and  they  got  a  copy  of  our  bill  pending  before 
our  legislature  and  had  passed  a  bill  exactly  like  ours,  and  it  was 
intended  at  that  time — I  was  a  very  active  man  in  getting  up  this  mat- 
ter, was  in  fact  a  member  of  the  old  board  when  it  was  a  State  institu- 
tion, and  when  we  drafted  this  bill  and  introduced  it  into  the  legislature 
of  Arkansas  the  Missouri  people  wanted  the  same  character  of  a  law^, 
and  they  came  down  and  got  a  copy  of  our  law  and  introduced  it  in 
their  legislature,  and  it  was  the  intention,  if  such  a  thing  could  be  done, 
that  both  boards  should  act  as  one  board  in  operation,  but  after  exapi- 
iuing  the  laws  of  the  two  States  we  found  we  would  have  to  act  sepa- 
rately. They  organized  a  separate  board  and  we  organized  a  separate 
board,  but  our  chief  engineer  (the  father  of  this  young  man,  Mr.  Pharr, 
who  has  just  testified)  was  formerly  chief  engineer  of  both  boards  and 
held  that  position  until  he  died. 

Q.  Of  both  State  boards!— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Nowy  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  tlie  west  high-water  bank  of  the 
so-called  St.  Francis  Basin  was  really  Orowleys  Eidgef — A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  is  right. 

Q.  And  the  total  area  incladed  in  that  basin  is  somewhere  about 
6,000  square  miles  or  a  little  over,  isn^t  it! — A.  Yes,  sir.  Something 
over  3,000,000  acres  of  land. 

Q-  it  would  be  nearly  4,000,000  acres,  would  it  not! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
counting  all  of  it  in  Arkansas  and  Missouri  together,  about  4,000,000 
acres. 

Q.  Some  estimate  it  at  even  as  high  as  6,500  square  miles. — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  So  it  would  be  easily  4,000,000  acres! — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  includes 
from  Commerce  down. 

Q.  From  Commerce  to  Helena!— A.  Yes,  sir.  When  I  said  3,000,000 
acres,  I  had  in  mind  that  the  Commerce  section  of  country  gets  its 
water  from  the  Mississippi  above  Cairo,  and  when  we  have  a  flood  in 
the  Ohio  Eiver  it  does  not  affect  the  Commerce  people  at  all.  Some 
people  connect  the  two  districts  and  their  interests  together,  but  there 
is  quite  a  distinction. 

Q.  Now,  what  was  the  character  of  most  of  the  land  in  this  basin 
below  New  Madrid,  and  what  was  its  quality,  a^ide  fkom  those  dry 
hummocks,  before  you  commenced  to  build  these  levees.    Was  it  not 
swampy  and  boggy! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Andunfit  for  use! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  not  occupied  by  settlers,  was  it! — ^A.  Very  few  settlers, 
and  they  were  on  the  ridges. 

Q.  It  was  bogs  and  swamps! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  land  was  of  very  little  value! — A.  Practically  of  no  value. 
Q.  Who  was  it  owned  by  mostly  before  this  levee  construction  was 
begun! — A.  Most  of  the  lands  were  owned  by  private  individuals,  but 
large  plats  belong  to  counties.  Now,  Missouri  has  a  different  system 
from  ours:  the  lands  belong  to  their  counties,  and  of  forfeited  lands  in 
Pemiscot  County  alone,  adjoining  ours,  the  southeastern  county  of  Mis- 
souri, owned  forty-odd  thousand  acres  of  land,  and  it  is  a  very  small 
coun^. 

Q.  Of  land  forfeited  for  the  nonpayment  of  taxes  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  The 
land  was  absolutely  worthless.  The  State  donated  to  the  levee  board 
of  my  district  the  lands  belonging  within  the  district. 

Q.  Yes;  but  what  I  want  to  get  at,  Colonel,  is  this:  That  before  this 
construction  of  levees  was  entered  into,  there  was  really  no  farming 
done  there,  and  the  land,  except  a  few  of  those  dry  ridges,  was  unoccu- 
pied.—A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  The  rest  was  a  worthless  swamp! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  No  settlements,  and  no  cultivation! — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  cultivate  it. 

Q.  And  only  a  few  of  those  ridges  were  occupied! — A.  Yes,  sir;  just 
a  very  few;  it  was  but  sparsely  settled, 

Q.  Now,  taking  the  stage  of  water  as  it  was  at  Cairo  in  1883  (52.2),  or 
in  1882  (61.8),  or  taking  it  in  1897,  supposing  there  had  been  no  levees 
at  all  on  the  entire  length  of  the  St.  Francis  Basin  from  Commerce  down 
to  Helena,  and  the  water  had  had  free  play  in  the  basin,  what  would 
have  been  the  average  depth  of  the  water,  at  that  high  stage,  in  the 
basin  outside  of  the  river! — A.  Well,  at  one  of  those  extreme  overflows 
the  water  goes  all  the  way  from  just  over  the  land  to  20  feet  in  depth. 
Q,  I  do  not  mean  the  hummocks,  but  the  ordinary  low  places.  Would 
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it  not  have  been  from  10  to  15  feet  deep! — A,  Yes;  and  very  often 20 
feet.  It  runs  back  into  the  St.  Francis  River.  The  country  gets  lower 
gradually  as  it  goes  back  into  the  St.  Francis  River. 

Q.  Then,  with  all  that  basin  unleveed,  with  a  52-foot  stage  of  water 
at  Cairo,  you  would  have  had  then  an  immense  lake  in  that  basin  of 
over  6,000  square  miles  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  a  depth  of  how  much! — A.  With  an  average  depth  of  10 
feet. 

Q.  With  a  depth  of  10  feet! — ^A.  I  think  so;  on  the  average. 

Q.  More  in  places! — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  less  in  some. 

Q.  Now,  shutting  oft" that  bavsin  and  that  lake  by  levees  and  confining  ^ 
the  water  in  a  narrow  channel  had  some  bearing  on  the  flood  stages  in  : 
the  river  below  Helena,  did  it  not! — A.  I  think  it  would.  I  think  if  we 
had  the  river  confined — I  will  explain  to  the  committee  this:  If  yon  • 
confine  the  river  in  a  channel,  by  a  system  of  levees,  you  increase  the  [ 
current — it  flows  much  faster.  When  these  lateral  currents  are  cutoff  ' 
or  not  allowed  to  flow  over  the  banks,  they  deaden  the  current  and  form  • 
these  bars,  and  practically  fill  up  the  bed  of  the  river  wherever  you 
find  these  laterals  or  outflows. 

Q.  Now,  Colonel,  is  it  not  the  opinion  of  engineers,  and  is  it  not  your 
opinion,  that  during  high  stages  of  water  the  river  does  not  scour  its 
bed  as  it  does  at  lowei  stages  of  water  ! — A.  Not  so  much,  I  don't  think; 
no,  sir. 

(J.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  as  you  get  the  stage  of  the  river  higher,  the 
tendency  is  for  the  silt  to  fill  up  the  river,  and  that  the  real  scouring, 
the  lowering  of  the  bed,  occurs  more  in  low  stages  of  water  than  in 
high  ? — A.  Not  necessarily  so. 

ii.  No;  but  is  not  that  in  general  the  case! — A.  That  has  been  the 
opinion  of  a  great  many  engineers. 

().  What  is  your  opinion! — ^A.  My  opinion  is  that  if  the  water  can 
be  confined  in  the  bed  of  the  river  by  any  system,  levees,  dikes,  or  any- 
thing else,  that  it  will  scour  at  any  stage. 

Q.  And  that  it  will  not  fill  at  high  water  any  more  than  at  low 
water? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  will.  I  have  a  reason  for  saying  these 
things.  I  have  lived,  as  I  say,  thirty-four  years  on  the  banks  of  this 
river. 

Q.  Now,  when  the  floods  of  1882  and  1883  occurred,  there  were  no 
levees  built  on  the  St.  Francis  Basin,  as  I  understand  it! — A.  Oh,  yes: 
there  were. 

Q.  Well,  no  material  levees! — A.  No. 

Q.  Not  such  as  would  pen  up  water! — A.  No;  not  very  much. 

Q.  There  were  small  old  patches  in  Arkansas,  but  no  long  levees 
that  would  pen  up  the  water! — A.  No;  very  little. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  during  those  floods,  when 
the  water  was  higher  at  Cairo  than  it  was  in  1897,  the  stages  at  Mem- 
phis and  Helena,  and  at  lower  points,  were  lower  than  during  the  flood 
of  1S97,  when  you  had  so  much  of  the  basin  inclosed  with  levees!— A. 
Well,  that  requires  a  lengthy  statement.  There  was  a  combination  of 
circumstances  that  brought  about  the  high  water  from  Cairo  south. 
From  just  below  my  town,  Osceola,  the  St.  Francis  Basin  was  prac 
tically  open;  but  during  the  time  the  crest  of  this  wave  was  passing 
from  Cairo  south,  the  Government  gauge  at  my  place  showed  that  v« 
had  12  inches  of  rain 

Q.  Where  were  you! — A.  At  Osceola.  Twelve  inches  of  rain  in 
forty-eight  hours,  as  the  crest  of  the  wave  passed  from  Cairo  south 
past  Memphis. 
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Q.  Toa  explain  it,  then,  by  the  excessive  rains  that  you  had  in  the  St. 
Francis  Basin  at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  at  least  18  inches  of 
water  that  we  can  account  for. 

Q.  That  made  the  great  difference  t — A.  That  was  partly  the  cause. 
Another  cause  was,  that  the  water  had  been  confined  from  New  Madrid 
8onth  to  Osceola,  about  80  miles,  and  the  current  was  flowing  ko  much 
faster  than  usual  that  it  forced  itself  past  and  raised  the  flood  line  at 
Memphis.  And  when  it  tore  through  at  Helena  it  had  the  same  effect, 
because  it  went  through  there  much  quicker  than  it  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing  before.  Heretofore  it  has  taken  the  water,  as  Mr.  Pharr 
and  as  all  engineers  will  tell  you,  from  eight  to  sixteen  and  eighteen 
days  to  pass  down  the  St.  Francis  Basin  and  get  down  to  Helena,  but 
m  1807  it  passed  through  in  half  the  time,  and  it  all  came  out,  you 
understand — there  is  a  thing  very  ffew  people  think  about — this  water, 
as  1  say,  was  forced  down  the  river  as  far  as  our  place,  in  the  channel . 
altoijether,  which  increased  the  current,  and  when  the  water  commenced 
going  over  the  banks  it  checked  the  flow  and  piled  up  faster, 

(J.  You  mean  there  was  no  break — no  way  for  the  water  to  get  into 
the  basin  until  it  reached  your  point? — ^A.  Yes.  The  breaks  occurred 
just  as  the  water  came  to  a  stand — the  breaks  above  our  place.  Now 
(this,  of  course,  is  simply  my  opinion,  but  it  is  fortified  by  the  facts  that 
we  know  existed  at  the  time),  just  about  the  time  the  water  came  to  a 
stand— this  water  had  all  been  kept  inside  of  the  river — the  breaks 
Occurred  just  below  my  place,  when  the  water  was  49  feet  at  Cairo, 
^hen  the  first  break  occurred  just  below  Osceola,  of  course  this  water 
had  been  forced  out  and  it  piled  up  in  Memphis  much  faster  than  it 
did  in  1882  and  1883;  that  is  one  thing  that  increased  it. 

Q.  Yonr  own  experience,  then,  indicates  that  because  of  the  penning 
up  of  the  water  as  it  had  been  penned  up  above,  it  came  to  you  in  such 
a  preponderating  force  that  it  broke  the  old  weak  levees  below  youf — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  confinement  of  the  river 
above  by  the  levees  during  this  last  flood  caused  the  water  to  come  in  a 
heavier  volume  onto  your  levees  below  Osceola  than  it  ever  did  before  ? — 
Yes,  sir.    There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

^l.  And  that  was  owing  to  the  penning  up! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(i.  Now,  could  not  what  occurred  with  you  have  occurred  below 
Helena  in  like  manner? — A.  Now,  understand  me;  I  say  it  will  increase 
the  tiood  line  at  Memphis,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  will  ever  increase  tlie 
flood  line  at  Helena,  because,  if  you  will  notice  the  gauge  readings,  the 
Helena  and  the  Cairo  gauge  show  nearly  the  same  thing. 

Q.  The  gauge  readings  during  the  last  flood,  at  Memphis  and  at 
Helena,  indicate  that  the  rise  was  much  greater  in  proportion  at  Helena 
than  at  Memphis.  The  gauge  reading  in  1883,  at  Cairo,  was  5.6  and  at 
Memphis  37.1,  and  at  Helena  the  gauge  reading  was  51.6.  How  do  you 
accouut  for  that? — ^A.  I  account  for  that  in  this  way:  Half  the  dis- 
tance that  this  water  had  to  go  down  through  the  St.  Francis  Basin,  in 
1897,  was  absolutely  cut  off  from  Helena,  and  it  only  took  half  the  time 
for  the  water  that  passed  above  Memphis  to  pass  Helena  than  it  would 
it  it  had  gone  out  at  Point  Pleasant,  Mo.,  because  it  is  only  about  half 
the  distance.  That  increased  the  height  of  the  water  there,  because 
the  riverscame  together  above  Helena,  you  understand.  Heretofore  it 
has  taken  it  a  long  time  to  pass  out  through  that  basin,  because  it  is 
fell  of  undergrowth,  logs,  timber,  and  all  sorts  of  obstructions.  But 
from  Osceola  down  the  country  is  more  open  than  it  is  above,  a  great 
deal  more,  because  there  is  more  cleared  land;  and  it  passes  out  at 
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Helena  much  quicker  now  than  it  used  to,  and  was  the  cause,  I  thinL 
of  the  Helena  gauge  going  so  much  higher  than  it  usually  does. 

Q.  Because  it  passed  more  rapidly  out  of  the  basin! — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
the  route  having  been  shortened  at  least  half  the  distance  for  the  water 
that  went  in  the  basin,  it  piled  up  there  at  about  the  same  time,  because 
the  distance  is  much  shorter  through  the  St.  Francis  Basin  than  through 
the  main  river. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  progress  of  the  water,  that  in  the 
basin  and  that  in  the  river,  was  simultaneous  then? — ^A.  Almost  so. 
having  an  open  country  to  pass  through. 

Q.  The  water  in  the  basin  from  Memphis  down  flowed  as  fast  as  in 
the  river! — ^A.  It  did  not  flow  as  fast,  but,  you  understand,  the  distance 
is  much  shorter,  and  there  were  not  the  obstructions  below,  when  the 
water  passed,  that  there  had  been  before,  and  the  water  passed  out  much 
quicker  and  raised  the  water  gauge  at  Helena  outrageously  high;  much 
higher  than  it  oug:ht  to  have  been  and  much  higher  than  it  ever  will 
be  seen  again,  I  think,  after  this  basin  is  closed. 

Q.  Higher  than  it  was  known  before! — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  higher  than  . 
will  ever  be  known  again,  I  hope.  Because,  as  I  say,  in  addition  to  j 
that  we  had  12  inches  of  rain.  We  have  a  gauge  at  our  place  (one  of 
those  receptacles  the  Government  furnishes),  and  in  forty -eight  hours 
we  had  12  inches  of  rain,  and  the  water  from  the  rains  was  pouring 
down  on  both  sides  of  the  basin,  being  hilly  on  both  sides,  and  concen- 
trating at  the  mouth ;  and  I  am  satisfi^  it  raised  the  water  at  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Francis  18  inches  above  what  it  would  have  been  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  rain. 

Q.  That  you  had  during  the  flow  of  that  water! — A.  Yes,  sir;  as  the 
crest  of  the  wave  was  passing  south. 

Q.  Now,  when  the  river  is  at  high  stages  and  the  water  overflows 
below  New  Madrid  and  breaks  into  the  basin^  what  is  the  time  of  the 
flow  of  the  water  in  the  basin  as  compared  with  that  in  the  river!— A 
It  takes  about  three-fourths  or  four-flfths  longer  to  go  down  through 
the  basin  than  in  the  river. 

Q.  Well,  how  many  days,  say,  from  New  Madrid,  or  where  the  head 
of  the  levee  is  there,  down  to  Helena! — ^A.  It  generally  takes  it  two 
weeks. 

Q.  Two  weeks  in  the  river! — A.  No:  in  the  basin. 

Q.  And  how  long  in  the  river!— A.  From  three  and  one-half  to  four 
days. 

Q.  In  one  case  it  would  be  four  days  and  in  the  other  it  would  be 
fourteen  days! — A.-  Yes,  sir;  and  sometimes  longer. 

Q.  A  difference  of  ten  days! — A.  Yes,  sir;  fully  that  much. 

Q.  Now,  then,  if  the  crest  of  the  flood  did  not  last  more  than  eight 
or  nine  days,  manifestly  under  those  conditions  it  would  be  a  relief  to 
the  river  to  have  a  part  of  its  waters  in  the  basin,  would  it  not!— A 
Yes,  sir,  it  would  be  to  the  river  below  Helena.  I  believe  it  would— a 
short  time  like  that. 

Q.  Now,  we  are  directed  by  the  resolution  to  inquire  whether  we  can 
relieve  against  floods  by  means  of  reservoirs.  What  is  your  idea  of 
constructing  a  great  reservoir  with  Orowley  Eidge  as  the  western 
boundary  from  Commerce  down  to  Helena,  and  turning  all  the  basiu 
there  into  one  great  reservoir.  What  is  your  opinion  of  that,  and  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  such  a  reservoir  upon  the  river  in  diminishing 
floods  below ! — A.  I  .sui)pose  if  that  could  be  done  it  would  help  some: 
there  is  no  doubt  about  that;  but  it  would  destroy  the  greatest  aud 
richest  body  of  laud  in  America, 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  tell,  Colonel,  about  what  is  the  stage  of  the  river 
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at  Cairo  when  the  river  is  up  to  its  natural  banks! — ^A.  It  is  about  42 
feet.  Forty  feet  is  called  the  danger  liue.  But  you  understand  they 
mean  by  that  that  it  flows  out  into  the  little  bayous  and  tributaries. 

Q,  It  is,  say,  40  feett — ^A.  Forty-two  feet,  say.  At  42  feet  it  never 
affects  imybody  much. 

Q.  Now,  taking  a  52-foot  stage— that  was  substantially  the  1883  stage 
at  Cairo? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  make  an  overflow  of  10  feet! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  the  flood  did  not  last  but  eight  or  ten  ilays,  could  not  that 
sarplus  water  (10  feet  above  the  natural  bank)  be  retained  in  that  St. 
Francis  Basin  of  over  6,000  square  miles  at  a  depth  of,  say,  12  feet! — 
A.  I  do  not  think  it  could. 

Q.  Or  a  large  share  of  it! — ^A.  Well,  a  good  deal  of  it  could  be  put 
in  there. 

Q.  And  could  it  not  be  substantially  retained  for,  say,  twelve  to  four- 
teen days! — ^A.  No,  sir;  it  could  not. 

Q.  Or  ten  days? — A.  It  is  possible  you  could  retain  it  for  a  week,  but 
you  see  this  river  now  has  got  so  that  it  does  not  overflow  like  it  used  . 
to.  Formerly,  when  the  river  rose  we  usually  had  a  month  to  get 
things  in  shape  to  meet  it,  but  now  it  comes  right  down  on  us  all  of  a 
sudden.  Now,  all  this  northern  country  up  the  Ohio  River  and  up  the 
Mississippi  Biver,  up  through  Illinois,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  and  all  that 
coantry,  is  being  cleared  ai^  ditched,  aud  all  the  bayous  and  lakes  are 
drained  out  into  the  river,  and  when  the  water  comes  now  it  comes  like 
water  pouring  from  a  roof,  and  comes  down  on  us  before  we  know  it. 
almost,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  construct  a  reservoir  that  would 
afford  any  relief. 

Mr.  Bebby.  The  condition  of  the  country  is  such  that  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  hold  that  water  in  a  reservoir,  would  it  not! 

A.  I  do  not  see  how  you  could  do  it. 

Mr.  Bebby.  Would  not  the  cost  of  it,  after  you  had  paid  for  all  the 
land  overflowed  and  destroyed,  as  well  as  the  expense  of  constructing 
the  reservoir,  cost  more  than  to  levee  the  district! 

A.  It  would  cost  more  to  do  that  than  to  make  a  levee  from  Com- 
merce, Mo.,  to  the  Gulf  with  rock.  You  might  make  a  cement  wall 
cheaper. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  Is  there  any  known  way  by  which  you  could  divert 
vater  into  such  a  reservoir  and  hold  it! 

Mr.  Bebby.  An  immense  quantity  of  water  could  not  be  held  in  that 
low  country. 

A.  Oh,  no;  I  don't  think  it  could.  You  might  be  able  to  hold  it  for 
a  week,  possibly. 

Q.  You  would  not  be  able  to  hold  it  as  you  could  in  a  mill  pond,  but 
bow  would  it  be  to  leave  it  as  a  free  basin! — A.  No,  sir;  you  could  not 
hold  it.  You  would  have  to  build  an  immense  wall  below,  because  the 
ftill  is  immense.  After  you  get  back  into  the  St.  Francis  Basin — if  you 
nuderstood  the  geography  of  the  country  you  could  well  understand 
why  it  could  not  be  held. 

Q.  Well,  it  slopes  from  the  Mississippi  back! — A.  Yes,  until  you  get 
to  the  St.  Francis,  and  you  see  the  distance  is  so  much  greater  by  the 
main  river  than  it  is  through  that  basin  that  you  just  could  not  hold  it: 
that  is  all. 

Mr.  Catohings.  A  fall  of  about  120  feet! 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  then,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  make  a  reservoir 
there!— A.  I  do  not  think  it  could  be  done  at  all. 
Q.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  make  a  reservoir  there,  can  you  conceive  of 
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any  other  point  down  the  river  where  a  reservoir  could  bo  built! — A.  I 
do  not  think  you  could  build  a  reservoir  down  in  this  country.  You 
might  if  you  had  mountains  on  either  side  and  then  banked  up  to  hold 
the  water,  but  in  this  low  country  you  can  not  do  it. 

Q.  If  you  could  not  make  a  reservoir  out  of  the  St.  Francis  Basin,  yon 
could  not  anywhere  else  below? — A.  I  do  not  think  you  could. 

Q.  Now,  before  this  levee  building  took  place,  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
about  90  x)er  cent  of  all  the  lands  in  the  basin  were  practically  worth- 
less ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  fully  90  per  cent. 

Q.  Over  90  per  cent! — A.  Y'^es,  sir;  practically. 

Q.  Who  are  those  lands  owned  by  mostly;  by  small  holders  who 
own  a  little  bit,  or  by  large  syndicates  that  own  great  tracts  f — A.  Well, 
when  we  passed  the  levee  law  creating  this  district,  large  land  syndi- 
cates owned  a  good  deal,  but  they  have  sold  off,  and  people  are  moving 
into  the  district — thousands  of  them — since  we  began  to  build  the 
levees,  and  they  are  now  purchasing  this  land. 

Q.  But  before  the  building  of  levees  the  lands  were  owned  largely 
by  large  land  syndicates  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  except  where  the  levee  system  has  operated  to  advantage  so 
they  could  sell,  they  are  still  owned  by  these  syndicates  t 

Mr.  Berby.  Not  syndicates  as  much  as  it  is  individuals,  is  it? 

The  WITNESS.  Oh,  no.  The  majority  of  the  lands,  you  understand, 
are  held  by  individuals,  but  there  are  four  or  five  syndicates  that  own 
a  great  deal  of  the  land  in  the  basin,  tlie  Memphis  Land  and  Timber 
Company;  the  Ohatfield  Land  Company,  of  Cincinnati;  the  Ozark 
Land  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  and  three  or  four  other  cori)oratiou8  own 
several  thousand  acres  of  the  land  in  the  district. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Berry  : 

Q.  Colonel,  do  you  think,  with  levees  properly  constructed  from  Cairo 
to  the  Gulf,  and  to  the  height  you  usually  regard  as  being  safe  (say  11 
or  12  feet  on  an  average,  or  15,  whatever  it  may  be),  that  the  whole 
river  can  be  confined  within  those  levees! — A.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
miiid  about  it  at  all. 

i}.  Y  on  feel  confident  that  it  can  be  done,  do  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  This 
hist  overrtow  demonstrated  the  fact  that  we  can  hold  the  levees  against 
any  overrtow. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  many  of  these  crevasses  that  occurred  in  the 
levees  were  in  levees  built  back  in  the  fifties — before  the  war? — A. 
Every  one  that  occurred  in  my  district  were  in  levees  built  from  185- 
to  185(5. 

Q.  And  were  the  old  levees? — A.  Old  levees  that  were  practirally 
of  no  service  at  all.  They  were  old,  built  on  logs  and  brush,  and  under- 
mined by  the  moles  and  rats,  and  they  were  in  bad  shape.  The  old 
system  of  building  levees,  I  will  state  to  the  committee,  was  to  let  the 
work  to  contractors  and  had  no  one  to  supervise  or  control  them.  It 
was  not  done  in  the  way  we  build  levees  to-day.  The  first  break  that 
occurred  in  my  county  occurred  right  in  the  center  of  my  place,  and 
Mr.  Hale,  a  neighbor  of  mine,  told  me,  and  I  know  it  is  a  fact,  that  he 
helped  build  the  very  levee  that  broke,  and  he  said  they  filled  up  the 
levee  with  large  logs  and  that  they  left  a  stump  in  the  levee — the  stump 
is  standing  right  in  the  break  now.  They  cut  down  a  sycamore  tree  5 
feet  in  diameter,  cut  off  the  top,  and  built  the  levee  over  it;  well  that 
all  decayed.  I  was  within  60  feet  of  the  break  when  it  occurred,  aud 
the  levee  actually  dropped  right  in ;  the  whole  top  fell  right  in.  I  stood 
there  and  witnessed  it.  It  was  practically  undermined  by  this  log. 
!Now,  when   we  build  levees  there  is  not  a  stick  or  a  piece  of  brash 
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allowed  to  go  in  as  big  as  your  thumb ;  there  is  an  engineer  every  little 
distance,  and  an  assistant  stands  over  the  men  and  sees  that  nothing 
that  will  decay  goes  in.  And  all  of  our  new  levees  in  the  St.  Francis 
front  stood  during  the  flood  and  are  standing  to-day.  We  had  miles 
and  miles  of  levee  in  our  district  that  the  water  ran  over  for  twenty- 
four  hours  at  a  time  and  it  didn't  affect  the  levee  a  bit ;  the  levee  stands 
there  to-day  as  good  as  when  it  was  built. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  height  of  the  levees  along  the  St.  Francis 
Basin! — A.  Mr.  Pharr  says  about  9  feet.  Idon'tthinkit  runs  quite  that.  I 
think  an  8-foot  average  would  be  a  full  average.  And  I  think  18  inches 
to  li  feet  more  will  make  the  levees  practically  above  any  water  that  we 
may  ever  see.  Now,  in  my  neighborhood,  in  fact  in  all  my  county — I 
\vas  not  president  of  the  levee  board  during  the  overflow,  but  I  was  on 
the  levees  all  the  time,  being  a  member  of  the  board,  and  I  worked  very 
hard  to  save  the  levees;  and  on  the  new  levees  the  water  just  got  up 
to  in  some  places  from  6  inches  to  3  feet  of  the  top.  A  good  many  of 
onr  levees  were  3  feet  out  of  the  water,  which  is  a  very  remarkable 
faot.  Now,  the  levees  are  all  built  absolutely  level;  there  is  a  level  run 
over  all  of  them,  and  they  are  all  supposed  to  be  exactly  the  same 
height  above  the  water;  but  sometimes  the  water  will  be  higher  in  one 
place  than  in  another — for  instance  where  it  flows  around  a  point  on  a 
curve  in  the  levee  below  that  it  will  All  up.  There  is  no  currrent  to  carry 
it  away  and  the  water  banks  up  and  gets  near  to  the  top,  while  where 
the  current  is  swift  the  levees  may  stand  2  and  3  feet  above  the  water 
of  last  year's  height. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  on  the  land  where  a  crevasse  occurs;  does  it 
wash  the  land  out  sometimes? — A.  It  nearly  ruins  a  place.  I  had  a 
place  damaged  a  great  deal  from  a  break  last  year.  I  lost  my  houses 
and  everything  anywhere  near  the  break.  The  fences  washed  down. 
1  lost  about  60  acres  of  potatoes  that  would  have  been  worth  $40  an 
acre  to  me. 

Q.  Well,  sometimes  does  it  destroy  the  land  itself! — A.  Yes,  sir;  it 
cashes  it  out  in  holes,  and  builds  sand  banks,  etc.  One  thing  will 
occur  at  one  break  and  another  at  another.  Sometimes  the  break  will 
occur  in  a  sandy  place,  and  it  will  wash  out  the  white  sand  over  the  land 
and  damage  it. 

Q.  And  sometimes  when  it  backs  up  on  it  it  does  not  hurt  it! — A. 
Ye^s,  sir;  does  not  hurt  it  at  all  when  it  backs  up,  except  right  imme- 
diately, you  know.    After  it  drys  oft*  it  is  all  right. 

Mr.  GA.LLINGER.  You  Say  that  in  your  opinion  it  is  practicable  to 
levee  this  great  river  from  Cairo  down.  Gould  you  suggest  to  the  com- 
niittee  what,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  approximate  cost  of  such  an 
euterprise! 

A.  Well,  sir,  w^e  have  made  up  statements.  From  our  practical  knowl- 
edge of  levee  building  we  think  our  district  can  be  leveed  for  about 
81,200,000,  with  a  levee  that  will  be  i)ractically  above  any  water  we 
have  ever  had. 
Q.  Do  you  mean  the  whole  St.  Francis  levee! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Clear  from  Missouri  down  to  Helena! — A.  Yes,  sirj  from  Point 
I*leasant,  Mo.,  to  Helena,  Ark. 

^Ir.  Gallinger.  I  wish  you  would  state,  if  you  can,  what  would  be 
the  approximate  cost  of  the  completion  of  this  entire  enterprise  which 
you  say  is  practicable. 

^.  Well,  I  have  stated  it  from  Point  Pleasant.     I  have  not  the  di^ta 
above  Point  Pleasant. 
Mr.  GALLmaER.  I  mean,  to  build  it  from  Cairo  to  the  Gulf. 
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A.  I  could  not  answer  as  to  that,  because  I  have  not  the  area  above 
New  Madrid. 

Mr.  Berry.  I  think  you  have  not  understood  his  question  yet.  Sen- 
ator Oallinger  wants  to  know  how  much  more  money  it  would  take  to 
complete  the  levees  from  Oairo  to  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  on  each  side, 
than  has  already  been  expended. 

By  Mr.  Oallinger  : 

Q.  That  is  precisely  what  I  want  to  kuow.  Suppose  we  go  back  to 
Washington  and  say  (giving  you  and  other  learned  men  as  our  author- 
ity) that  we  believe  it  practicable  to  build  a  system  of  levees  from  Cairo 
to  the  Gulf,  and  should  be  asked:  ^^Well,  how  much  will  it  costr 
What  is  our  auswerf — A.  Well,  I  didn't  understaud  your  question  at 
first.  I  thought  you  were  asking  me  as  to  the  section  of  country  I  am 
familiar  with.  Well,  sir,  we  figure  it  will  take  about  $18,000,000,  iu 
round  numbers,  to  complete  the  levee  system. 

Q.  That  is  the  amount  stated  in  the  last  report  of  the  Mississippi 
Eiver  Commission,  is  it  not? — A.  Ye^,  sir;  and  we  have  taken  that  up 
and  discussed  it  among  ourselves,  and  that  is  our  determination  aud 
opinion. 

Q.  If  I  understood  you  correctly,  in  giving  your  testimony,  you  said 
that  in  your  opinion  the  water,  both  at  fiood  tide  and  at  low  tide, 
scoured  the  bed  of  the  river.  Did  I  understand  you  correctly? — A 
Yes,  sir.  Now,  you  understand  me,  that  if  the  water  is  confined  within 
its  banks  by  any  system,  I  believe  the  river  will  sc6ur  at  flood  tide  as 
well  as  it  will  at  low  water.  It  might  not  scour  exactly  to  the  same 
depth  across  a  bar,  but  the  scouring  will  go  on  if  the  water  is  con- 
fined.   There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  about  it. 

Q.  Now,  I  have  read  conflicting  statements  on  that  point.  I  think  I 
am  correct  in  saying  that  some  engineers  say  there  is  a  process  of  scour- 
ing going  on,  lowering  the  bed  of  tlie  river,  aud  others  say  that  the  bed 
of  the  river  is  being  elevated,  and  I  have  seen  some  remarkable  state- 
ments as  to  the  elevation  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  even  going  to  the 
extent  of  saying  the  bed  is  even  higher  than  the  territory  outside  of 
the  banks.  Now,  what  is  your  ox)inion  as  to  that  matter  f — A.  My 
opinion  is  that  when  a  man  makes  such  a  statement  he  has  not  reflected 
on  what  he  is  talking  about.  My  opinion  is  that  the  river  will  scour 
out  its  channel  if  it  is  confined.  Very  often  you  will  find  a  bad  place 
in  the  river  in  a  bend,  but  you  will  nearly  always  find  that  there  is  ft 
lateral  current  that  is  led  away  from  there  just  above,  which  forces  a 
deposit  below — deadens  the  current,  you  understand — which  proves  to 
us  that  that  is  correct.  Now,  when  the  Government  commenced  work, 
several  years  ago,  and  sent  Captain  Knight  to  take  charge  at  Plum 
Point,  Tenn.,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  building  a  levee  on  both  sides  of 
the  river.  Our  people  had  35  miles  of  levee  already  built  on  the  Arkan- 
sas side.  He  concluded  then  that  he  would  build  from  Ashport,  Tenn., 
to  I^lum  Point  down,  to  show  the  practical  results  of  that  levee.  Well, 
when  he  built  the  levee  there  were  some  people  in  my  neighborhood 
who  had  the  idea  that  it  was  going  to  run  the  water  right  over  our 
levees.  In  fact,  my  nearest  neighbor,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Driver, 
but  not  related  to  me,  took  the  position  that  we  would  have  to  raise  our 
levees,  and  we  went  to  work  and  raised  our  own  levees.  After  that 
levee  was  built,  taking  the  same  high-water  gauge  at  Cairo,  it  lowered 
the  gauge  at  our  town  7  inches.  Tiiis  I  know  of  nij^  own  knowledge. 
I  have  lived  there  all  the  time.  We  were  very  restless  and  uneasy 
about  it,  because  1  believed  the  story  of  these  old  x>eople  that  lived 
there  for  a  very  long  time.     I  believed  they  were  right  about  it,  and  I 
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went  to  work  and  raised  my  levee  in  front  of  my  place;  and  when  the 
water  had  gotten  to  the  same  gauge  it  was  two  years  before,  it  lacked 
6  or  7  inches  of  being  as  high  at  our  place  as  it  was  before. 

Q.  Then  the  bed  must  have  gone  down? — A.  I  will  say  that  the  year 
before  that  I  saw  13  steamiboats  aground  and  lying  waiting  above  and 
below  the  crossing  in  front  of  my  town,  and  after  Captain  Knight 
built  that  levee  it  scoured  out  a  channel  there,  and  I  have  never  seen 
a  boat  aground  there  since.  Now,  that  is  a  practical  test  of  the  mat- 
ter, I  think. 

Mr.  Kelson.  A  levee  on  both  sides  t 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  office  of  our  inquiry  is  to  determine  whether  it  is  feasible  to 
relieve  the  high  water  of  the  Mississii)pi  River  by  what  is  known  as 
the  outlet  system.  Have  you  given  any  consideration  to  that  subject; 
and  if  so,  what  is  your  opinion? — A.  An  outlet  system  is  practically 
impossible  until  you  get  to  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River,  and  I  will  tell 
you  why..  I  have  given  the  matter  a  great  deal  of  study,  and  I  have 
maps  and  diagrams  of  the  whole  country  along  down.  Until  you  get 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River  we  have  this  sort  of  a  system:  We  wUl 
commence,  for  instance,  at  the  St.  Francis  River  j  it  heads  up  in  the 
highlands  in  Missouri  and  flows  into  the  Mississippi  at  Helena.  You 
go  down  to  the  White  River,  and  it  is  the  same  thing.  Then  you  go  to 
the  Arkansas  River,  and  it  is  the  same  thing.  Now,  between  those 
rivers  it  is  hilly — highlands.  It  would  be  impracticable,  for  instance, 
to  make  an  outlet  across  Crowley's  Ridge.  If  you  did  so,  you  would  run 
the  water  into  White  River  and  then  it  would  go  back  into  the  Missis- 
sippi below  Helena,  and  if  you  go  to  the  Arkansas  River,  you » bring 
the  water  back  into  the  Mississippi  12  miles  below  White  River;  and 
if  you  cut  across  Arkansas  and  go  into  the  Red  River,  it  would  return 
again. 

Mr.  l^ELSON.  Into  the  Tensas! 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  you  then  come  to  one  place  where  the  outlet 
system  would  be  practicable.  When  you  come  to  the  mouth  of  the  Red 
River,  I  believe  if  they  would  go  down  through  the  Atchai'alaya  and 
the  Tensas  basin  that  they  could  go  into  the  Gulf  a  nearer  route  and 
^ould  possibly  relieve  the  river  below,  but  it  is  very  questionable  even 
then.  But  an  outlet  system  above  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River  is  prac- 
tically impossible;  it  can  not  be  done. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Catchings: 
Q.  Didn't  about  400,000  cubic  feet  per  second  go  down  the  Atchafalaya 
River  during  the  flood  of  1897! — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  say  so. 
Q.  So  you  did  have  a  great  outlet  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Gallinger: 

Q.  Senator  Caffrey  has  suggested  to  me  that  in  his  opinion  sooner  or 
later  the  Mississippi  River  will  go  down  that  way,  anyway. — A.  Well, 
I  would  not  be  surprised. 

Q.  Have  you  looked  that  up  at  all! — A.  !Not  particularly. 

Q.  Well,  are  you  familiar  with  Captain  Cowden's  scheme! — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  impracticable. — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 
^  Mr.  Nelson.  That  plan  is  to  carry  the  water  into  Lake  Borgne^ 
isn't  it.— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Vest  : 

Q.  Colonel,  you  can  not  have  the  jetty  and  outlet  system  too! — A. 

^0,  sir. 
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Q.  You  have  to  take  one  or  the  other! — A..  Yes,  sir;  that  is  mv 
opinion  of  the  matter.  Now,  I  want  to  say,  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  I  took  this  position  at  the  Davenport  convention  last 
October  and  I  wanted  to  file  a  pai>er,  but  we  got  in  too  big  a  hurry 
and  all  the  delegates  got  away  from  there,  that  this  river  can  not  only 
be  leveed  and  reclaimed,  but  that  without  a  very  large  cost  its  banks 
can  be  protected  with  the  same  eflfect.  Xow,  the  Mississippi  River 
Commission  takes  the  x>osition  that  the  wUlows  along  the  banks  will 
give  out,  and  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  build  mattresses  much  longer 
—only  about  10  miles  a  year.  Well,  now,  at  my  place  (I  am  not  living 
at  Osceola,  I  am  4  miles  above  there  now  at  Luxora)  the  river  com- 
menced caving  a  few  years  ago  and  the  Government  engineers  thought 
they  would  stop  the  caving,  and  they  didn't  have  the  willows  and  tliey 
ran  out  three  or  four  regular  dikes;  they  drove  their  piling  some  6  fi^t 
apart  and  would  wire  them  in  and  then  drop  the  rock  in  l^tween,  run- 
ning out  away  past  the  caving.  Well,  sir,  they  have  practically  stopped 
all  that  caving.  They  did  it  at  once.  Since  that  it  has  had  no  tend- 
ency to  cave  at  all.  And  I  believe  that  this  rock  dike  system,  2()0  or 
300  feet  apart  wherever  you  have  a  caving  bend,  will  stop  the  caving, 
and  that  the  current  will  clean  out  these  bars  until  the  river  is  cleaned 
out  clear  to  the  g\iif. 
Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  on  the  principle  of  wing  damsf 
The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  that  the  levee  system  and  that 
rock-dike  or  dike  system  settles  the  matter  of  navigation  and  reclama- 
tion of  the  river. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Oatchinos: 

Q.  Was  no^  one  objection  the  commission  made  to  any  further  work 
of  revetment  as  part  of  a  general  system  the  extreme  cost  of  it? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  only  that  they  could  not  get  willows  enough  to  make  their 
willow  mattresses,  but  the  extreme  cost! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  it  would  cost  the  enormous  sum  of  $134,000,000  to  revet  the 
banks  from  Cairo  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bed  Kiver  and  that  it  would  cost 
10  per  cent  of  that  each  year  for  revetments;  so  when  they  had  done 
sufficient  work  to  test  its  enormous  cost  they  said  not  only  that  they 
could  not  do  it  for  want  of  willows,  but  because  the  cost  was  so  great 
that  the  Government  could  not  be  expected  to  enter  into  that  scheme  ?— 
A.  Now,  my  idea,  General,  is  that  that  can  be  done  by  the  rock-dike 
system  much  cheaper  than  it  can  by  the  willow  mats  and  be  of  a  per- 
manent nature,  lasting  for  ages,  and  would  not  cost  but  very  little  to 
maintain  and  keep  in  repair. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson: 

Q.  Now,  the  revetment  system  is  not  like  the  wing-dam  system,  is  it? 
By  revetment  I  understand  is  meant  fortifying  the  banks  by  riprap- 
ping  in  bends. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  distinct  from  the  wing-dam  business? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  their  estimate  was  for  the  riprapping,  that  was  very  expen- 
sive?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  the  other  system,  the  wing-dam  system,  can  do  a  great  deal 
of  goo<l  and  not  necessitate  a  tenth  of  the  expense? — A.  That  is  exactly 
my  position.  I  came  to  that  conclusion  by  actually  seeing  it  tested. 
And  you  will  have  a  good  river,  that  will  scour  itself  out. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  is  more  judicious,  in  view  of  the  experience  of 
the  last  flood,  to  first  fortify  and  perfect  the  levee  system  below  Helena 
before  entirely  closing  up  the  St.  Francis  Basin! — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  In  other  words,  do  you  think  it  would  be  safe  to  close  up  that 
basin  first  before  fortifying:  the  levees-  below  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  think 
the  closing  of  that  basin  will  absolutely  lower  the  water.  I  am  honest 
in  that  opinion,  and  can  give  the  opinion  of  several  engineers  to  bear 
it  out.  I  think  so  for  the  very  reason  that  I  tell  you,  when  the  water 
goes  down  in  the  Sc.  Francis  Basin  it  piles  up  on  them  below  just  like 
the  breaking  of  a  dam.  If  you  confine  the  water,  it  will  pass  down  at 
a  more  uniform  level  and  will  not  pile  up  on  them  below. 

By  Mr.  Berry: 

Q.  And  there  is  no  more  reason  for  keeping  the  St.  Francis  Basin 
open  than  for  keeping  the  Yazoo  open! — A.  Not  a  bit  in  the  world. 
And  the  fact  is,  that  closing  the  Y'azoo  Basin  did  not  raise  the  water  at 
Ticksburg,  and  the  same  conditions  exist  there  as  at  Helena. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  had  always  supposed  that  in  building  levees,  taking 
the  country  in  a  state  of  nature  where  none  had  been  built,  that  it 
would  be  the  wisest,  safest,  and  most  prudent  course  to  commence  from 
below  and  work  upstream;  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  commence 
apstream  and  work  down. 

A.  No,  sir;  I  think  it  ought  to  have  commenced  above  at  the  start. 
I  think  the  system  was  commenced  wrong. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  this  levee  system  should  have  been  com- 
menced at  Cairo  or  near  there,  instead  of  below  New  Orleans! — A.  Yes, 
sir:  I  do. 

Q.  In  the  first  instance! — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  would  have  been  better. 

Q.  Then,  according  to  your  theory,  the  St.  Francis  Basin  ought  to 
have  been  closed  before  the  Yazoo  Basin  was! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it 
would  have  been  better  for  the  country  below. 

Mr.  Berry.  Colonel,  is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  state! 

The  Witness.  As  we  go  down  the  river  I  would  like  to  have  you 
land  at  two  or  three  points  to  show  you  what  we  are  doing.  We  have 
only  about  10  per  cent  of  our  land  in  cultivation,  and  the  people  are 
now  paying  all  the  taxes  they  are  able  to  pay,  and  a  great  many  are 
paying  more  than  they  ought  to  pay. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson  : 
Q.  In  that  connection.  Colonel,  don't  you  think  it  would  be  fair  that 
these  people  who  own  large  tracts  of  these  unimproved  lands — I  do  not 
mean  those  who  have  taken  lands  and  commenced  to  improve  them — 
hut  don't  you  think  these  other  x)eople  who  own  a  lot  of  these  lands 
that  are  now  of  little  or  no  value,  and  whose  lands  would  increase  in 
value  by  the  perfection  of  the  levee  system  from  25  to  300  per  cent, 
don't  you  think  it  would  be  fair  that  they  should  contribute  something 
toward  the  cost  of  this  levee  system  above  all  others! — A,  I  feel  that 
way,  but,  you  see,  under  our  constitution  and  laws  of  our  State  tax- 
ation must  be  uniform. 

Q.  Yes,  I  know;  but  would  it  not  be  fair,  in  your  opinion,  that  these 
men— I  do  not  mean  settlers  who  have  their  little  claims  started,  but  I 
mean  those  who  own  these  lands  and  hold  them  for  speculation  to 
make  money  out  of  them — don't  you  think  it  would  be  fair  that  they 
pay  one- half  of  this  expense! — A.  I  do.  I  think  they  ought  to  do  it; 
but  under  our  laws  we  can  only  make  them  pay  what  others  pay. 

Q.  And  if  the  Government  of  the  United  States  were  to  contribute 
one-half,  would  it  be  unjust  to  make  them  pay  the  other  half! — A.  I 
don't  think  it  would.  But  here  is  the  trouble,  Senator:  It  would  have 
to  be  raised  by  taxation,  you  understand.  Now,  we  anticipate  our  reve- 
imea  ahead.    The  revenues  in  my  district  are  about  $60,000  a  year,  and 
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that  will  baild  from  10  to  13  miles  of  levee^  and  iu  some  localities  15 
to  18.  But  as  it  would  take  as  probably  eight  or  nine  years  to  com- 
plete oar  levee  system,  if  we  have  it  to  do  oarselves,  iu  the  meantime 
a  great  many  of  oar  people  in  the  lower  part  of  the  district  are  suffer 
ing  from  inundation  every  year,  and  those  people  have  all  they  can 
stand  now  to  hold  their  own.  Of  course,  some  of  our  people  are  now 
getting  the  benefit  of  this  levee  system,  because  our  board  adopted  a 
regular  system  at  the  start,  commencing  the  levees  at  the  upper  eod 
of  the  basin  and  building  down,  because  when  we  build  a  mile  of  levee 
we  protect  a  great  many  people  back  of  the  levee.  There  are  eight 
counties  in  my  levee  district,  and,  you  see,  the  upper  counties  get  the 
benefit  of  the  money  that  is  spent,  and  the  people  iu  the  lower  counties 
go  on  paying  money  year  after  year  and  derive  no  benefit;  and  in 
justice  to  those  people  I  would  be  willing  to  do  anything  to  protect 
them.  I  went  before  the  last  Arkansas  legislature  and  got  a  bond  act 
passed,  but  they  incorporated  a  proviso  in  the  act  that  unless  the  Gov- 
ernment contributed  $750,000  we  could  not  issue  the  (500,000  in  bonds 
that  we  had  asked  the  legislature  to  let  us  issue,  and  that  knocked  ont 
the  object  of  the  bill,  because  the  Government  was  not  going  to  be 
forced  to  do  anything.  We  were  then  asking  the  Goverment  to  con- 
tribute something  to  help  us,  and  that  is  all  we  could  do.  That  proviso 
practically  killed  the  bond  bill.  But  I  am  going  before  the  next  le^s 
lature  and  ask  them  to  allow  us  to  issue  the  bonds.  Give  us  that  right 
and  I  can  float  the  bonds  for  a  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar.  The  credit 
of  our  district  is  well  established,  and  you  can  not  buy  its  paper  to-day 
for  99  cents  on  the  dollar  anywhere.  We  have  kept  our  credit  good^ 
and  I  am  going  to  maintain  it  as  long  as  I  am  the  executive  ofScer  of  the 
district.  If  I  can  get  bonds  issued,  say  $700,000  or  $500,000, 1  can  go 
on,  with  the  assistance  of  the  commission,  and,  as  I  believe,  could  com- 
plete this  levee  system  in  the  next  three  or  four  years.  But  that  is  a 
long  time  to  wait  for  the  man  who  is  in  the  water  and  often  losing  his 
crops. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  had  an  ample  supply  of  money — I  mean  a  reasonable 
amount,  what  would  be  fair — ^how  long  would  it  take  you  to  complete 
the  whole  St.  Francis  Basin  levees  f  If  there  were  ample  money,  in  what 
time  could  it  be  completed! — A.  We  could  have  a  levee  system  com- 
pleted within  eighteen  months  if  we  had  the  funds  at  our  command. 

Q.  All  of  it?— A.  Yes,  sir;  all  of  it. 

Q.  Bo  you  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  you  will  have  to 
fortify  or  build  higher  the  present  levees! — A.  Well,  we  have  buUt  now, 
as  Mr.  Pharr  tells  you,  over  80  miles  of  levees,  and  the  increased  heights 
of  those  levees  satisfies  us  now  that  we  have  reached  the  maximum. 

Q.  Now,  if  your  theory  is  correct  about  the  building  of  levees  there, 
it  seems  to  me  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  increase  your  9-foot  levees 
in  height.  Your  theory  is  it  would  not  increase  the  crest  of  the  flood 
wave  to  inclose  the  river  by  levees.  If  your  theory  is  correct,  there 
ought  not  to  be  any  necessity  for  higher  levees. — A.  I  am  glad  you 
called  my  attention  to  that.  The  old  rule,  the  first  rule  adopted  by  as 
to  build  levees,  we  found  was  too  low.  Now  we  have  raised  the  height 
called  for  by  the  old  rule.  We  have  now  raised  our  gauge  2  feet,  aiwi 
we  are  building  all  of  our  new  levees  according  to  the  new  system,  yoa 
understand. 

Q.  On  a  basis  of  2  feet  above  the  flood  of  1883!— A.  Of  1897.  Yoa 
see  we  have  had  a  practical  test  of  that  for  80  miles,  and  it  shows  just 
what  we  may  depend  upon  in  the  future.  W' e  have  raised  our  gauge 
now  2  feet  higher  than  we  had  it  before,  which  will  give  us  all  the 
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room  we  waut ;  that  will  build  our  levees  higher,  I  am  satisfied,  than  we 
^^BV'ill  ever  see  the  water  aiirain. 

Mr.  Berry.  You  think  if  the  Government  will  give  you  $1,000,000 
'tlxat  within  two  years  you  could  have  the  whole  system  built  and  be 
pr-actically  free  from  any  ordinary  danger! 

A.  Yes,  sir;  and  then  we  can  take  care  of  the  levees  after  that.  Our 
assessment  is  $60,000  a  year,  and  it  will  be  increased  to  $76,000  in  a 
year  or  two.  And  the  lands  that  tbe  State  gave  us  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature  we  are  now  putting  on  the  market  and  selling  for  $1  an  acre, 
a.tid  yield  considerable  revenue. 

Q.  The  State  has  practically  devoted  those  lands  to  levee  improve- 
ments f — A.  Yes,  sir;  gave  it  to  us  for  levee  purposes,  and  we  are  now 
selling  it  at  $1  an  acre.  I  sold  several  thousand  dollars  worth  of  land 
i*ecently,  and  we  put  the  money  into  levees  as  fast  as  we  can  sell  the 
lands. 

Witness  produced  the  following  paper,  marked  "  Exhibit  U,^  for  incor- 
poration into  the  record: 

Exhibit  U. 

PoiNDEXTBR,  Ark.,  January  SO,  1898. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 

United  Slates  Setuite: 

In  1850,  when  the  first  aid  was  given  by  the  United  States  Government  for  the 
purpose  of  reclaiminff  the  basin  lands  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  which  was  in  the 
shape  of  a  grant  to  the  States  of  the  unsold  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  within 
their  limits,  to  provide  a  fnnd  for  reclaiming  the  districts  liable  to  iuundlatioii,  there 
was  ^reat  alarm  in  Louisiana,  as  the  upper  basins  were  believed  to  act  as  reservoirs, 
and  it  was  imagined  that  if  they  were  close<l  by  levees  the  lower  country  would  be 
unavoidably  overflowed  whenever  the  river  rose  to  flood  line  along  its  upper  basins. 

The  aid  of  the  Government  was  invoked,  and  Congress  immediately  ordered  the 
necessary  investigations  and  surveys.  The  work  was  placed  in  charge  of  Captain 
(afterwards  General)  Humphreys.  There  was  ten  years  of  surveying,  investigation, 
and  construction,  an  elaborate  report  of  which  was  published  Just  after  the  out- 
break of  oar  civil  war  in  1861. 

It  was  fully  establiKhed  by  measurement,  observation,  and  construction  that  the 
basins  above  Red  River  did  not  serve  as  reservoirs  to  diminish  the  maximum  wave 
which  passed  through  Louisiana  in  great  flood  seasons.  The  basins  had  already 
become  filled  with  water,  escaping  into  them  from  the  Mississippi  River — rain  water, 
and  their  own  natural  feeders  miwing  in  on  their  sides  opposite  the  main  river. 
I'he  survey  fully  established  the  fact  that  no  natural  reservoirs  existed,  and  no  arti- 
ficial ones  conld  be  constructed  that  would  keep  back  the  spring  freshets,  whieh 
caused  the  floods;  that  no  diversion  of  tributaries  or  making  of  cut-ofis  could  in  the 
least  be  made  beneficial,  but  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  iinurious;  that  while 
outlets  were  theoreticallv  advantageous,  they  were  impracticable  from  the  lack  of 
suitable  sites ;  and,  finally,  that  levees  properly  constructed  and  indiciously  placed 
would  afford  protection,  and  the  only  practical  protection  to  tne  entire  aUuvial 
region. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1861,  from  the  proceeds  of  the  swamp-land  act,  pri- 
vate enterprise,  and  corporate  organization  the  levees  had  been  almost  completed 
from  the  passes  to  Commerce,  Mo.  During  the  civil  war,  from  neglect  and  inatten- 
tion they  were  largely  destroyed,  but  soon  after  the  war  closed  their  reconstruction 
commenced,  and  was  prosecuted  with  more  or  less  vigor  ap  to  1879,  when  the  Mis- 
sissippi Biver  Commission  was  created  by  Congress,  which  gave  new  energy  to  levee 
construction,  particularly  after  the  allotment  of  $1,300,000  to  close  the  crevasses 
made  in  the  levees  by  the  flood  of  1882. 

This  being  the  first  money  ever  directly  expended  by  the  Government  for  levee 
construction  on  the  Mississippi  River,  the  people  immediately  bestirred  themselves 
to  organizing  and  making  preparations  to  complete  the  whole  levee  system.  Those 
inhabiting  the  basins  organized  levee  districts  and  obtained  from  their  State  legis- 
latures corporate  privileges  to  levy  tax  on  benefited  property  and  do  all  things 
necessary  to  build  and  maintain  levees.  Aided  by  the  very  liberal  spirit  of  tbo 
gentlemen  composing  the  Mississippi  River  Commission,  the  work  in  the  Atchafalaya, 
Tensas,  and  Yazoo  basins  made  rapid  progress  and  without  friction  of  engineers  tip 
to  about  the  year  1893,  when  the  people  of  the  St.  Francis  Basin  began  to  take  very 
active  steps  to  levee  their  front.    Then  the  cry  of  alann  that  had  not  been  heard  since 
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the  pablishinff  of  General  Hamphrey's  report  was  af^ain  raised,  and,  very  straneeto 
say,  some  of  the  river  engineers  joined  in  the  chorns  that  if  the  St.  Francis  SawL 
was  closed  it  would  necessitate  the  raising  of  the  levees  protecting  the  lower  basins. 

It  is  to  the  closing  of  the  »St.  Francis  Basin  and  the  theoretical  assertions  of  some 
that  it  will  increase  the  height  of  floods  along  the  levees  of  the  lower  basins  thst  I 
wish  to  particularly  call  the  attention  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  conunittee;  and 
I  here  make  the  assertion  that  the  closing  of  the  St.  Francis  Basin  will  not  dnriiig 
long  rises  increase  the  strain  on  the  lower  levees,  but  will  actually  have  a  leliem^ 
influence.  I  make  this  assertion  without  the  least  fear  of  contradiction,  based  (^ 
the  laws  of  hydromechanics. 

Now,  for  the  proof.  The  lower  St.  Francis  Basin  is  now  leveed  from  Point  Pleassot, 
Mo.,  to  a  i>oint  about  60  miles  (straight  line)  above  the  mouth  of  the  St  Francis 
River,  leaving  below  the  end  of  the  levee,  counting  s<imething  for  back  water,  about 
2,300  square  miles  subject  to  overflow.  When  the  Mississippi  rises  to  flood  line  it  inJl 
take  this  part  of  the  basin  about >Bix  or  eiffht  days  to  fill.  Now,  if  the  flood  line  con- 
tinues above  for  a  longer  period  than  eight  days,  then  the  accumulated  water  in  the 
basin  will  be  flowing  out  at  its  lower  end,  which  will  cause  a  secondary  rise  in 
the  Mississippi  below  the  mouth  of  the  basin ;  henoe  there  will  be  additional  strain 
on  the  lower  levees. 

If  we  take  a  trough  capable  of  emptying  500  gallons  of  water  per  minute  and  con- 
struct a  reservoir  at  a  point  near  its  upper  end  that  will  hold  100,000  gallons  and 
make  an  overflow  into  the  reservoir  sufficient  to  let  in  250  gallons  per  minute,  we 
lower  the  water  line  in  the  lower  end  of  the  trough  one-half.  Now.  if  the  supply  of 
water  remains  the  same  after  the  reservoir  is  full,  the  lower  end  or  the  trough  will 
again  fill  back  so  as  to  empty  500  gallons  per  minute;  but  if  the  reservoir  was  ^ 
constructed  as  to  discharge  back  into  the  trough  at  a  point  above  the  lower  eoJ, 
and  it  commenced  to  discharge  after  a  lapse  of  four  hundred  minutes  and  the  rip- 
ply in  the  receiving  end  of  the  trough  remains  the  same,  then  the  additional  discharic 
of  the  reservoir  will  be  bound  to  overflow  the  lower  end  of  the  trough. 

It  seems  that  some  of  the  river  engineers  have  forgotten  their  text-books  or  are 
disregarding  the  laws  of  hydrodynamics.  They  are  talking  much  about  abuormal 
floods.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  abnomal  floods  in  the  sense  that  they  use  the 
term.  What  they  term  abnormal  are  secondary  rises,  and  are  as  regular  in  thi  ir 
action  as  any  of  the  other  laws  governing  hvdraulics. 

When  the  river  flows  over  its  banks  and  the  water  commences  to  flow  to  the  ba<  1^ 
part  of  the  basin,  every  ridge,  tree,  limb,  twig,  fence,  house,  or  other  obstructirD 
acts  as  a  dam  to  pile  the  water  up  and  make  its  bulk  more.  And  when  large  basii » 
like  the  St.  Francis  fill  with  water,  and  the  Mississippi  River  and  St.  Francis  Rivtr 
draw  ofl*  the  water  Irom  the  edges,  the  water  in  the  basin  forms  two  arcs,  having 
their  origin  at  the  same  point,  somewhere  between  the  two  rivers;  both  arcs  hav- 
ing one  aud  the  same  versed  sine.  Sometimes  during  hi^h  floods  in  the  St.  Francis 
Basin  in  certain  localities  the  diameter  of  these  versed  sines  amounts  to  as  much  &s 
6  or  8  feet.  The  formation  of  these  arcs  and  the  slacking  of  the  current  at  their 
origin  was  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  the  ridges  and  high  lands  in  the  basin.  I 
suspect  that  the  existence  of  these  arcs  during  nigh  water  has  led  Captain  Toi^- 
send.  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  and  others,  to  advance  the  erroneous  theoiy: 

''That  after  the  basins  have  filled  with  water,  the  water  in  the  basins  then  act$ 
as  a  levee  to  restrain  more  water  in  the  river." 

While  it  is  impractical  to  measure  every  tree,  limb,  etc.,  that  acts  as  dams,  or  t^ 
take  the  diameter  of  the  versed  sines  of  the  many  ares,  yet  if  the  data  was  taken 
the  mathematical  calculation  of  the  amount  of  water  flowing  through  any  cross 
section  taken  at  any  point  on  the  river  during  its  normal  stage,  the  approximation 
can  be  about  as  correctly  made  as  the  approximation  for  difference  in  amount  of  earth- 
work for  a  levee  on  concave  and  convex  bends  on  the  river.  And  oonstmctiDg 
engineers  should  make  approximate  provisions  for  secondary  rises  that  are  sure  to 
follow  the  above-stated  causes. 

There  is  one  other  factor  which  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  that  very  much  endang- 
ers the  levee  on  the  Yazoo  side  immediately  above  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Francis 
River.  The  laws  of  pneumatics  and  hydraulics  act  in  opposite  directions,  as  vfaea 
two  currents  of  air  meet  they  form  convex  bends  and  relieve  themselves  on  top;  bai 
currents  of  water  meeting  or  approaching  at  angles  can  not  do  this  and  must  relieve 
themselves  by  whirls,  sucks,  ana  eddies. 

When  the  St.  Francis  Basin  during  floods  is  emptying  at  the  month  of  St.  Ftbd- 
cis  River,  owing  to  the  commingling  of  the  waters  heavily  charged  with  silt,  the 
resulting  eddies  cause  the  river  to  silt  up  its  channel  and  causea  very  material  straio 
on  the  levee  immediately  above  the  inflow.  When  the  basin  is  leveed  this  stnin 
will  be  idmost  reduced  to  zero  point.  Though  with  a  tributary  draining  tiie  larf;e 
area  that  the  Arkansas  River  does,  this  will  be  always  a  source  of  danger  to  the 
levees  on  both  banks  immediately  above  its  mouth. 

Some  precedwiU,'^The  Po  River,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  area  of  its  drainag^i 
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has  the  largest  amount  of  basin  of  any  river  in  the  world.  For  many  centuries  fol- 
lowing the  sixth  of  the  Christiao  era,  during  the  barbarian  invasion  of  Rome^  much 
of  the  protection  system  of  the  basin  lands  of  the  Po  was  allowed  to  fall  into  decav ; 
but  during  the  latter  part  of  the  middle  ages,  when  the  work  was  resumed,  tne 
rebuilding  commenced  in  the  lower  basins. 

The  engineers  found  great  difilcuity  in  making  the  dikes  hold  during  the  loug- 
eontinued  floods  in  the  spring  season.  There  arose  a  school  of  engineers  who  con- 
tended that  the  only  safety  to  the  lower  dikes  consisted  iu  embanking  the  upper 
basins.  By  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  this  system  was  put  into  opera- 
tion, and  since  ttiat  period  the  lower  dikes  have  not  given  any  serious  engineering 
difficulties. 

In  1879,  whdn  the  River  Theiss  broke  its  embankment  and  overflowed  a  large  tract 
of  the  plains  of  Hu|igary,  and  did  great  damage  to  the  city  of  Sze^edin,  nfter  the 
•nbftideuce  of  the  flo^s,  and  the  embankments  were  rebuilt,  the  engmeers  found  by 
calculation  tJiat  the  river  was  not  discharging  ae  much  water  below  the  place  of 
the  break,  at  the  same  gauge  reading,  as  it  did  previous  to  the  break.  On  investiga- 
tion it  was  found  that  the  river  channel  for  several  miles  below  the  outflow  of  tne 
break  had  settled  up.  By  building  the  embankments  higher  along  this  vicinity  and 
confining  the  water  in  the  channel  they  found  that  after  a  few  rises  in  the  river 
the  water  had  dredged  out  the  channel  and  that  the  river  would  discharge  its  normal 
amouDt  of  water  at  the  previous  gauge  reading. 

The  European  Commission  of  the  Danube  was  an  effect  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  of 
March,  1856.  Under  this  treaty  the  Danube  was  placed  under  the  protection  of 
international  law  and  declared  free  to  the  ships  of  all  nations.  When  the  commis- 
sion assembled  at  Glatz  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  deltaic  portion  of  the  Danu'be 
in  the  best  possible  state  for  navigation,  there  was  much  contention  as  to  which 
pass  Hhould  be  improved,  what  should  be  the  mode^  etc.  A  part  of  the  contention 
was  against  bnilding  embankments.  When  the  Sulina  mouth  was  finally  improved^ 
under  the  supervision  of  Sir  Charles  Hartley,  which  consisted  of  piers  and  the 
embankment  of  the  channel  up  the  delta,  the  effect  of  this  improvement  was  to 
increase  the  depth  of  the  channel  from  9  to  19  feet,  and  decrease  the  danger  to  nav- 
igation more  than  500  per  cent. 

The  Rhine  and  Maas  rivers,  on  entering  the  lowlands  of  Holland,  divide  them- 
selves into  many  different  branches;  some  winding  and  flowing  back  into  the  main 
streams,  and  some  feeding  on  the  North  Sea  and  entering  through  different  mouths. 
In  the  original  improvement  of  the  rivers  nearly  all  the  channels  were  diked,  and 
outleta  constructed  so  as  to  lead  out  or  in  the  flood  waves  during  high  rises.  But 
the  practice  of  the  modem  engineers  has  been  to  close  all  the  outlets  and  compel 
each  river  to  carry  its  own  water.  It  has  been  found  that  this  practice  causes  much 
less  dike  breakiug,  and  renders  the  ice  gorges  on  the  Rhine  less  frequent  and  dan- 
gerous than  under  the  old  outlet  system. 

The  levees  along  the  lower  basins  of  the  Mississippi  may  not  be  high  and  strong 
enough  to  hold  the  high  floods,  but  if  they  can  not  nold  with  the  St.  Francis  Basin 
closed,  they  certainly  can  not  with  it  open,  and  require  strengthening  from  different 
causes  Hian  the  olosiuff  of  that  basin. 

Very  respectfully  submitted.  S.  A.  Martin. 

I  fully  concur  in  and  indorse  what  Judge  Martin  says  in  this  paper  in  regard  to 
the  St.  Francis  Basin,  and  respectfully  ask  to  be  allowed  to  file  it  with  you,  gentlemen, 
for  your  consideration. 

Respectfully,  John  B.  Driver, 

Ptetident  St,  Francis  Levee  Board, 

United  States  Steamer  Mississippi, 

New  Madridj  February  5, 1898. 
The  Mayor  of  New  Madrid.  We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to 
onr  harbor,  aud  to  the  fact  that  Congress  has  appropriated  considera- 
ble money  for  improvements  here,  and  still  oar  bank  is  unfinished. 
The  commission  has,  I  believe,  recommended  that  we  have  a  further 
appropriation  of  $50,000.  We  desire  this  committee,  after  examina- 
tion, if  they  feel  we  are  justified  in  having  that  much,  to  make  a  fur- 
ther recommendation  of  that  kind.  Our  town  is  being  washed  into 
the  river  very  rapidly,  and  at  the  end  of  this  revetment  it  is  cutting 
worse  than  ever. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson: 
Q*  Tour  harbor  is  protected  by  revetment  in  front  Y — ^A«  In  part. 
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Q.  You  are  i!i  a  bend  on  the  river  heret — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  are 
partly  protected  by  the  work  of  the  Gk)yerumeut,  and  we  want  to  ask 
fbrther  protection. 

Q.  This  revetment  is  of  willows  and  rockt — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  say  it  is  proving  insufficient  because  the  river  is  getting 
behind  it  at  the  lower  endt — A.  The  work  has  never  been  completed. 

Q.  What  is  the  length  of  the  revetmentt — A.  I  am  unable  to  state. 
About  1,700  feet,  I  think  has  been  completed,  but  not  nearly  what  con- 
stitutes the  reach  of  New  Madrid  Harbor. 

Q.  Your  complaint  is  that  it  has  not  been  extended  long  enough!— 
A.  The  reach  has  not  been  completed.  Hardly  half  the  work  has  been 
completed,  and  we  have  been  receiving  money  in  such  small  amounts 
that  it  has  been  very  expensive  to  get  the  fleets  here,  and  it  has  cost  a 
great  deal  of  money  to  get  ready  to  do  the  work. 

Q.  It  has  been  done  under  the  commission  Y — A.  les,  sir. 

Q.  What  engineer  has  been  in  charge  heref — A.  1  do  not  know  the 
engineer  in  charge  now — Lieutenant  Patrick.  It  has  received  in  differ- 
ent amounts  about  $45,000.  It  has  been  $  1 0,000,  $10,000,  and  $1 3,000, 
and  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  money  to  get  the  fleets  here — ^three  or  four 
thousand  dollars. 

Q.  You  say  there  is  a  great  deal  of  danger  of  your  town  being  under 
mined  by  the  river  Y — A.  Below  the  town  there  is  an  eddy  forming,  and 
it  is  caving,  which  can  be  readily  seen  when  the  water  is  a  little  lower. 

Mr.  Vest.  Well,  it  is  only  a  question  of  whether  a  river  and  harbor 
bill  is  passed  at  all.  You  are  right  that  the  commission  has  recom- 
mended $50,000;  and  you  require,  as  I  understand  it,  about  1,200  feet 
more  work. 

The  M AYOB.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  about  it.  We  feel  that  a  fhrther  recom 
mendation  from  this  Investigating  committee  would  probably  cause  the 
House  to  put  that  amount  in  the  bilL 

Mr.  Vest.  Well,  under  the  resolution  that  we  are  acting  under,  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

The  MA.YOB.  Sometimes  people  do  things  that  they  have  nothing  to 
do  with,  and  it  costs  like  everything. 

Mr.  Oatohings.  Has  the  work  been  successful  so  far  as  it  has  been 
doneY 

The  Mayor.  It  has  been  very  successful. 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  has  been  done  lately,  has  it  notY 

The  Matob.  The  last  of  the  work  was  done  a  little  over  a  year  ai;o. 

Mr.  Nelson.  They  have  used  these  latest  and  most  approved  willov 
mattresses,  have  they  notY 

The  Mayor.  Yes,  sir;  and  sunk  them  with  rock. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  would  like  to  have  a  statement  from  Lieutenant  Pat- 
rick, who  seems  to  be  in  charge. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson: 

Lieutenant  Patriok.  This  is  in  my  district,  and  I  have  charge  of  a 
portion  of  it.  I  hardly  know  exactly  what  you  wish,  Senator.  The 
revetment  of  the  place  is  about  2,100  feet  long.  New  Madrid  is  right 
at  the  head  of  this  bend,  and  the  current  coming  directly  up,  as  yon  e^o 
see,  was  eating  into  the  bank  and  rapidly  undermining  the  town  front 
and  so  Congress  saw  fit  to  make  an  appropriation  for  protecting  it,  and 
with  the  money  so  appropriated  2,100  or  2,200  feet  of  revetment  has 
been  put  down,  and  is  holding  perfectly;  there  has  been  no  caving  or  i 
damage  to  it.  Below  that,  from  1,200  to  1,500  feet,  the  bank  is  caving 
very  rapidly.  I  examined  it  last  June  at  low  wateo:,  and  saw  how  fast 
it  was  going  into  the  river.  If  protected  by  the  appropriation  that 
these  gentlemen  ask  for,  there  is  no  doubt  the  caving  will  be  stopped.  I 
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Q.  And  you  regard  that  as  iiece3sary  and  essential! — A.  I  regard  it 
as  essential  to  the  protection  of  the  town  front,  beyond  question. 

il  And  you  think  it  will  take  about  $45,0001— A.  It  will  take  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $45,000  or  $50,000  to  finish  the  work  as  it  ought  to  be 
done. 

Mr.  GALLiNaEB.  What  have  you  to  say  to  the  suggestion  made  by 
tbe  mayor,  that  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  has  been  appropriated  from  time 
U)  time,  and  that  it  would  take  $2,000  or  $3,000  to  get  your  machinery 
in  operation. 

Lieutenant  Patrick.  I  fear  I  would  have  to  contradict  that  slightly. 
If  but  $5,000  were  appropriated  for  New  Madrid,  I  doubt  very  much  if 
ye  would  attempt  to  do  anything.  These  appropriations  never  came 
in  so  small  installments  as  $5,000  or  $10,000.  The  least  appropriation 
was  $16,000,  and  with  that  they  protected  quite  a  large  portion  of  the 
banks. 

The  Mayor.  Approximately,  what  does  it  cost  to  get  the  fleets  here 
and  ready  for  workf 

Lieutenant  Patrick.  A  very  liberal  estimate  to  get  everything  in 
working  order — $1,000  would  cover  the  expense,  beyond  question,  and, 
in  all  probability,  if  work  was  being  done  elsewhere  and  we  simply  had 
to  transfer  the  plant  here  $500  would  cover  it. 

The  Mayor.  Then,  I  am  sorry  I  made  the  mistake,  but  I  was  informed 
by  the  engineer  that  it  took  $3,000  or  $4,000  to  get  the  machinery  in 
working  order. 

Lieutenant  Patrick.  I  think  you  have  been  misinformed. 

Mr.  8.  Barnes  testified  as  follows: 

May  it  please  the  committee,  it  is  shown  by  the  Spanish  surveys  that 
within  the  last  one  hundred  years  there  has  been  removed  by  the  action 
of  the  water,  by  erosion,  over  6  square  miles  of  earth,  measuring  from 
tbe  deepest  part  of  the  river  to  the  top  of  our  bank.  This  revetment 
prevents  the  caving  of  our  banks,  so  much  so  that  it  would  prevent  the 
formation  of  bars  and  protect  this  section  of  country  greatly  from  over- 
flow. It  is  the  formation  of  bars  and  the  choking  up  of  the  river  that 
helps  overflow  our  country,  and  the  Government  is  expending  great 
amounts  of  money  on  this  Point  Pleasant  Bar,  and  most  of  the  sand  and 
<lirtthat  has  collected  on  the  bars  below  herein  the  last  few  years  since 
I  have  known  the  river — and  1  have  been  on  the  river  since  I  was  a  boy 
12  years  old;  I  know  this  river  well — has  been  taken  away  from  this 
bank  and  carried  down  this  side  of  Point  Pleasant  and  forms  that  great 
har.  If  this  erosion  is  prevented,  which  it  can  be  by  this  revetment,  it 
would  be  one  of  the  very  best  investments  that  the  Government  could 
make. 

Mr,  Nelson.  You  think,  then,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  material 
that  has  made  the  bar  below  has  come  from  the  erosion  of  the  bank  in 
front  of  your  townt 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes,  sir;  unquestionably  so. 

Mr.  Kelson,  And  you  think  that  this  revetment  would  not  only  pro- 
tect your  harbor,  but  also  indirectly  affect  this  bar  belowY 

A.  Yes,  sir;  and  give  us  a  better  channel. 

Bev.  J.  J.  PuBLONG  testified  as  follows : 

I  have  resided  here  for  nearly  nine  years.  As  a  clergyman  I  have 
attended  meetings  along  this  river,  and  I  have  observed  somewhat  the 
"|fluence  of  floods  and  the  necessity  of  protecting  banks.  I  agree  with 
^r*  Barnes  that  the  material  that  is  washed  away  from  the  shore  here 
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does  a  great  deal  to  form  these  bars  soath  of  here.  I  noticed  when  the 
great  war  vessel  passed  np  here  a  short  time  ago  on  its  way  to  Gaiio 
that  the  officials  on  it  reported  that  they  foand  the  most  shallow  place 
between  New  Orleans  and  Cairo  at  Point  Pleasant,  12  miles  south  of 
here.  The  river,  owing  to  the  great  width,  of  coarse  made  a  very  shal- 
low channel,  and  the  war  vessel  reported  that  that  was  the  most  shallow 
place  between  New  Orleans  and  Cairo.  That  was  owing  largely  to  this 
bank  here  cutting  away  so  rapidly.  The  map  of  this  county  shows  that 
the  bank  has  caved  away  here  several  hundred  yards,  and  of  course, 
naturally,  that  forms  these  bars  and  is  a  great  obstruction  to  naviga 
tion.  By  protecting  the  harbor  here  with  this  revetment  I  believe  we 
will  save  our  town.  New  Madrid  has  been  lost  several  times,  totally 
lost,  in  the  river,  and  until  the  Government  made  this  appropriation 
we  had  in  many  cases  to  have  two  parcels  of  land,  one  parcel  for  the 
building,  and  another  parcel  to  care  for  it  in  the  future 

Mr.  Nelson.  For  moving  tot 

Mr.  Furlong.  For  moving  to.  And  we  did  the  same  thing  for  church 
purposes.  Then  in  building  a  school  I  took  it  out  a  long  distance,  with 
the  object  both  of  having  it  safe  for  at  least  many  years,  and  also  so  I 
oould  move  what  church  buildings  I  have  now  to  that. 

New  Madrid  is  known  in  St.  I^uis  and  by  the  press  throughout  this 
country  as  a  city  on  wheels,  owing  simply  and  solely  to  the  caving 
banks  here.  And  you  might  say  I  speak  in  the  name  of  every  person 
in  this  company  here  when  I  say  I  would  be  very  gTB,te{a\  if  the  com- 
mittee would  raise  their  voice  for  an  appropriation  by  Congress.  We 
request  that  they  give  us  $50,000,  and  I  am  glad  that  Lieutenant 
Patrick  says  that  amount  would  complete  the  work  here.  I  think  it 
would  be  wise  for  the  Government  to  complete  the  work  it  has  begun. 
It  has  spent  the  money  that  has  been  appropriated  for  this  place,  and 
it  has  encouraged  us  wonderfully.  Our  paper  recently  said  that  we  had 
erected  $40,000  worth  of  new  buildings.  We  have  erected  here  two 
brick  schools,  and  we  would  not  have  those  brick  schools  at  all,  iu  my 
opinion,  except  for  what  the  Government  has  done  and  our  hopes  in 
its  wisdom  and  the  wisdom  of  our  lawmakers  in  carrying  on  the  work 
and  completing  it.  So  we  have  two  brick  schools  (which  will  be  dedi- 
cated next  Tuesday)  costing  in  the  neighborhood  of  $7,000,  and  if  the 
work  shall  be  completed  we  shall  have  a  substantial  town. 

Another  thing  that  I  would  like  to  mention  (as  I  understand  this 
committee  is  to  consider  the  question  of  floods)  is  that  when  we  have 
these  floods,  immediately  after  the  fall  of  the  waters  our  banks  care, 
very  much. 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  owing  to  the  saturation  of  the  banks  during  the 
flood,  I  sapposef 

Mr.  FuRLONO.  Yes;  and  to  the  loosening  of  quicksand  formation,  I 
should  judge. 

Mr.  Nelson.  How  did  the  flood  a  year  ago  aflect  your  townt  Did 
you  suffer  very  much  directly  t 

Mr.  Furlong.  Not  very  much.  Senator.  Business  was  somewhat 
suspended,  and  our  schools  were  closed  for  a  while.  Most  all  of  oar 
people  stayed  at  home,  and  we  had  water  throughout  the  streets  to  the 
exteut  of  probably  6  inches,  and  in  low  places  in  the  town  we  had  water 
2i  feet  deep. 

'  Mr.  Nelson.  Was  that  water  that  filtered  through  or  was  it  because 
of  some  crevasse! 

Mr.  FuRLONO.  Some  of  the  water  was  from  the  river  directly;  came 
right  over  the  bank.  First  it  filled  up  the  gutters,  and  then,  as  the  river 
rose,  it  filled  up  the  streets. 
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IMr.  Gallinger.  Mr.  Mayor,  what  is  the  population  of  your  city  f 

The  Mayor.  About  2,000. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  Have  you  any  manufacturing  industries  heret 

The  Mayor.  Only  a  sawmill  and  a  flouring  mSl. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Kew  Madrid  is  a  very  old  town,  is  it  nott 

The  Mayor.  Yes,  sir. 


On  U.  S,  8.  Mississippi, 
liear  Memphis,  Tenn.,  February  4, 1898. 
BoBEBT  Stbwabt  Taylob,  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Kelson  : 
Q.  Yon  are  a  member  of  the  Mississippi  Biver  Commission? — A. 
"Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  to  the  committee  when  the  commission  was 
first  established,  its  organization,  duties,  and  mode  of  doing  business! — 

A.  The  commission  was  created  by  act  of  Congress  in  1879.  By  the 
terms  of  the  law  the  commission  consists  of  seven  members,  of  whom 
three  are  to  be  appointed  from  the  Engineer  Corps  of  tl^.e  Army,  one 
fix>m  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  three  from  civil  life,  of  whom 
two  shall  be  civil  engineers  by  profession.  The  commission,  as  orig- 
inally organized,  consisted  of  Gen.  Quincy  A.  Gillmore  (president), 
Gl^n.  C.  B.  Comstock,  and  Col.  Chas.  B.  Suter,  from  the  Engineer  Corps; 
Prof.  Henry  Mitchell,  from  the  Coast  Survey;  Capt.  Jas.  B.  Eads,  Maj. 

B.  M,  Herrod,  and  Gen.  Benj.  Harrison,  from  civH  life.  General  Har- 
rison was  elected  to  the  Senate  in  the  winter  of  1880-81,  and  resigned 
from  the  commission  on  March  3, 1881.    I  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

Q.  Do  you  refer  to  ex-President  Harrison! — A.  Yes,  sir.  In  the 
civil  membership  there  have  been  but  few  changes.  Captain  Eads 
resigned  a  short  time  before  his  death,  and  Gen.  W.  Ferguson,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, was  appointed  in  his  place;  and  later  Col.  Henry  Flad,  of  St. 
Louis,  was  appointed  to  succeed  General  Ferguson.  Professor  Mitchell 
resigned  from  the  Coast  Survey  in  1892,  and  was  succeeded  on  the 
commission  by  Professor  Davidson,  of  California.  Professor  David- 
son's residence  made  it  impracticable  for  him  to  give  attention  to  the 
duties  of  the  work  and  he  resigned,  and  Prof.  Henry  L.  Whiting,  of 
the  Coast  Survey,  was  appointed  in  his  place  and  held  the  office  until 
he  died,  a  year  or  two  ago,  when  Mr.  Marinden  was  appointed  in  his 
stead.  There  have  been  more  numerous  changes  in  the  membership 
from  the  Engineer  Corps. 

Q.  Who  appoints  the  members  of  the  commission  f — A.  The  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Q.  Is  there  any  particular  term  of  office! — ^A.  No. 

Q.  It  is  indefinite? — A.  Indefinite. 

Q.  When  was  your  colleague,  Major  Harrod,  appointed  Y — A.  He  was 
one  of  the  original  members. 

Q.  He  has  been  on  the  commission  from  the  beginning  t — A.  Yes, 
from  June,  1879.  He  is  the  only  member  now  in  office  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  original  commission. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  Are  you  through  stating  in  regard  to  the  changes 
in  the  membership  of  the  commission  Y 

A.  I  have  given  you  about  all.  General  Gillmore  remained  in  office 
until  he  died,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  General  Comstock,  who 
remained  in  office  until  he  was  retired  under  the  law,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  present  president,  Colonel  Gillespie. 

Q.  How  many  army  presidents  have  you  had  since  the  organization 
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of  the  commission? — A.  Colonel  Qillespie  is  the  third.    The  commit 
sion  has  an  office  iu  St.  Louis.    There  the  secretary  carries  on  the  bosi-  j 
ness  of  the  commission  under  the  direction  of  the  president.  j 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  iu  this  connection  whether  you  have  always  had 
an  office  in  St.  Louis  f — A.  The  commission  has  always  had  an  office  in 
St  Louis.  I 

Q.  And  you  also  have  had  an  office  in  Kew  Yorkt — A.  The  president  ■ 
has  his  office  in  New  York.  ,  { 

Q.  Has  that  always  been  the  case  since  the  commission  was  organ-  ] 
ized? — A.  That  has  always  been  the  case  since  the  organization  of  the 
commission. 

Q.  The  president  has  always  resided  in  New  York? — A.  The  presi 
dent  has  always  lived  in  New  York  and  had  an  office  there.  The  duties  , 
of  the  commission  comprise  the  survey  of  the  river  in  addition  to  works , 
of  improvement.  That  survey  comprises  not  merely  the  survey  of  the 
river  itself,  but  the  taking  of  numerous  observations,  the  maintenance 
of  gauges,  observations  relating  to  discharge  and  overflow — all  of  the 
numerous  phenomena  connected  with  the  life  of  the  river.  The  sur- 
veys are  reduced  to  maps,  which  are  published  in  three  different  forms- 
three  different  sizes.  This  requires  a  considerable  body  of  exx>erts,  who 
are  under  the  charge  of  the  secretary.  The  office  work  in  connection 
with  the  surveys  is  done  at  St.  Louis.  The  president  of  the  commission 
has  always  had  an  office  in  New  York,  and  the  general  executive  direc- 
tion of  the  work  proceeds  from  his  office  in  New  York.  It  has  been  the 
habit  of  the  commission  to  make  two  inspections  annually  of  the  works 
on  the  river,  going  down  the  river  in  the  spring  and  again  in  the  Ml 
These  trips  have  not  been  made  with  entire  regularity;  they  have  been 
omitted  sometimes,  but  that  has  been  the  general  rule.  These  trips  are 
utilized  for  business.  The  commission  is  provided  with  a  comfortable 
boat,  and  the  time  is  occupied  in  the  transaction  of  business,  nsnally 
very  industriously.  Besides  these  meetings  on  the  boat,  there  are 
meetings  held  upon  the  call  of  the  president,  sometimes  in  St.  Lonis 
and  sometimes  in  New  York.  In  the  early  days  of  the  commission 
those  meetings  were  more  frequently  held  in  St.  Louis,  but  in  lat«r 
days  they  are  more  frequently  held  in  New  York.  We  have  at  least 
two  such  meetings  annually,  and  sometimes  one  or  two  more.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  the  business  of  the  commission  is  transacted  through 
the  mail.  When  questions  arise  between  meetings,  in  respect  of  which 
the  president  would  like  to  have  the  judgment  of  the  other  members  of 
the  commission,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  make  up  a  statement  of  the 
question  and  send  it  around  by  mail  successively  to  the  members.  Each 
member  expresses  his  opinion  in  writing  upon  the  subject,  and  it  goes 
back  to  the  president  with  indorsements  containing  the  individual  views 
of  each  member. 

Q.  When  you  consider  questions  upon  which  you  are  not  unanimous 
in  your  views,  how  do  you  decide  the  course  to  be  taken  f — A.  All  ques- 
tions are  decided  by  a  majority  vote.  When  a  question  arises  which 
seems  to  require  conference,  the  president  calls  a  meeting  at  any  time. 
Such  meetings  have  been  called  occasionally,  even  within  a  very  few 
weeks  after  the  holding  of  a  regular  meeting.  The  commission  come 
together  as  a  body  just  as  frequently  as  the  exigencies  of  the  work  seem 
to  require  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  compensation  of  the  several  commissioners f — A.  The 
civil  members  of  the  commission  receive  a  compensation  of  $3,000  a  year. 

Q.  And  expenses  Y — A.  And  expenses.  The  members  from  the  Eugi- 
neer  Corps  and  the  Coast  Survey  receive  no  compensation  in  addition  to 
their  regular  salaries. 
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Q.  Do  they  receive  their  expenses  t — A.  They  receive  their  expenses  5 
l>at  no  other  compensation  than  their  salaries.  As  I  stated,  by  the  law 
tlie  commission  is  charged  with  two  different  kinds  of  woik.  One  relates 
to  the  sorvey  of  the  river;  and  that,  as  I  said,  is  carried  on  directly  by 
tbe  commission  through  its  secretary,  and  the  money  which  is  expended 
for  that  work  is  expended  directly  by  the  commission,  through  its 
secretary.  • 

Q.  As  an  entirety,  without  any  division! — A.  As  an  entirety,  with- 
out any  division.    In  the  early  days  of  the  commission  these  appropri- 
ations were  separate.    There  was  an  appropriation,  usually  of  about 
SI 50,000,  for  the  general  work  of  the  commission,  and  the  other  part 
of  the  appropriation  was  made  for  the  improvement  of  the  river.    But 
in  later  years  that  form  of  appropriation  has  been  changed,  and  usually, 
for  a  number  of  years  past,  the  appropriation  is  one  lump  sum,  covering 
tbe  work  of  the  commission  in  its  surveys  and  the  work  of  improvement. 
Q.  But  in  reference  to  surveys,  Judge,  you  have  not  been  in  the  habit 
of  apportioning  that  by  sections  or  reaches  Y — A.  No ;  after  the  passage 
of  the  appropriation  bill,  just  as  soon  as  the  commission  can  get  hold 
of  the  bill,  a  meeting  is  held  and  a  certain  proportion  is  allotted  to  the 
work  of  surveys  and  the  general  work  of  the  commission.    The  remain- 
der is  divided  among  the  works  of  improvement  which  are  covered  by 
the  bilL    A  certain  portion  is  allotted  to  the  construction  and  repair  of 
levees,  a  certain  other  portion  to  works  of  improvement  in  the  channel 
at  this  place  and  that  place.    These  allotments  are  made  by  the  com- 
mission in  large  lumps,  I  might  say. 

Q.  And  in  reaches  ! — ^A.  We  divide  them  up  among  the  different  parts 
of  the  river.  The  work  itself  on  the  lower  river  is  not  done  by  the 
commission.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  details  officers  of  his  corps  to  do 
that  work.  The  river  is  divided  into  districts  and  an  officer  is  put  in 
charge  of  one  or  sometimes  two  of  those  districts.  The  expenditure  of 
the  money  is  made  by  that  officer.  He  makes  the  contracts,  disburses 
the  funds,  and  makes  report  to  theOhief  of  Engineers,  not  to  us,  of  his 
expenditures.  Our  function  is  limited  to  the  preparation  of  the  plans 
on  which  the  work  shall  be  done,  and  the  officers  receive  those  plans 
firom  us  and  do  the  work  in  accordance  therewith. 

Q.  I  understand,  then,  that  the  plans  are  prepared  by  you,  or  under 
your  direction;  you  let  the  work,  allot  the  money,  and  the  actual  work 
is  done  by  engineers  under  the  War  Department! — A.  Yes;  just  as 
though  the  commission  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it.  All  the  form^- 
ities  of  expenditure  and  report,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  are  observed 
exactly  as  if  the  commission  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  engineers 
in  charge  make  their  projects  for  the  work  and  submit  them  first  to  the 
•  president  of  the  commission,  and  he  sometimes  lays  them  before  the 
commission.  If  they  are  ftindamental  projects,  large  projects,  he  always 
lays  them  before  the  commission  and  they  are  discussed  and  approved 
by  tbe  commission.  Projects  of  a  more  detailed  character  are  approved 
by  the  president  without  being  laid  before  the  commission. 

Q.  The  difference,  then,  between  the  method  in  which  the  local  engi- 
neers operate  witbin  your  jurisdiction  and  the  engineers  on  other  works 
is  that  in  one  case  the  War  Department,  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
directs  the  work  and  in  the  other  case  you  direct  the  work? — A.  That 
is  nearly  so;  not  quite.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  has  a  supervisory 
power  over  the  commission.  The  projects  of  the  engineers  are  first 
approved  by  the  commission  or  its  president,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
then  go  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  are  approved  by  him.  The  Chief 
of  Engineers  can  disapprove  of  them  if  he  wishes. 
Q.  He  may  veto  your  programme Y — ^A.  Yes;  he  may.    He  does  not 
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often  do  it,  bat  he  can  do  it  It  is  always  subject  to  his  approval 
finally.  The  work  of  the  Mississippi  Biver  Commission  really  had  its 
origin  in  the  Eads  jetties.  The  snocessfal  completion  of  the  jetties,  tlie 
demonstration  which  they  afforded  of  the  possibility  of  scoaring  the 
channel  across  a  bar  by  concentration  of  the  flow,  excited  the  hope  i!f 
the  minds  of  the  people  that  that  same  principle  might  be  applied  t*> 
the  improvement  of  the  entire  river?  And  there  is  a  great  similarity 
between  the  bars  of  the  river  which  obstruct  navigation  and  the  ban^ 
at  its  month.  As  the  river  flows  down  through  the  valley  it  flows  with 
a  very  unequal  velocity.  In  going  around  bends  it  flows  with  a  high 
velocity  and  picks  up  and  carries  along  a  large  Quantity  of  sediment. 

In  crossing  the  river  at  the  head  of  the  next  bend  it  loses  a  part  of 
its  velocity  and  so  drops  a  portion  of  its  load,  precisely  as  it  does  at  its 
mouth  when  it  comes  m  contact  with  the  water  of  the  Gulf.  And  it 
was  thought  that  if  some  means  could  be  devised  by  which  the  flow  of 
the  water  across  a  bar  could  be  increased  in  velocity  by  concentration; 
the  same  effect  might  be  obtained  there  that  had  been  obtained  at  the 
mouth,  and  that  in  that  way  a  channel  for  navigation  might  be  obtained. 
Mr.  Eads  himself  was  very  strongly  of  that  opirion.  Upon  the  organi 
zation  of  the  commission  he  was  made  one  of  its  members.  He  was  » 
man  of  very  prevailing  force  of  character.  The  commission's  original 
report,  in  which  its  plan  was  set  out,  was,  I  have  been  told  (I  was  notj 
present  at  that  time),  very  largely  his  plan.  The  essence  of  the  plan 
was,  first,  to  control  the  low- water  flow  of  the  river  by  restricting  the 
low-water  channel  to  a  width  of  about  3,000  feet  across  the  bars,  and  in 
that  way  scour  out  bars  and  secure  a  greater  depth  for  navigation. 

This  was  to  be  accomplished  by  a  twofold  work,  consisting  of  revet- 
ments of  the  banks  on  one  side,  which  would  protect  them  from  erosion, 
and  contraction  works  on  the  other  side,  which  would  build  up  artificial 
banks  and  so  contract  the  channel  of  the  river.  The  contraction  works 
were  to  consist  of  stmctures  known  as  permeable  dikes,  made  usually 
of  rows  of  piles  driven  into  the  sand,  through  which  brush  and  poles 
were  interwoven  so  as  to  make  a  very  open  kind  of  basket  work,  throngb 
which  the  water  would  flow,  but  which  would  serve  to  diminish  its 
velocity,  and  so  cause  it  to  drop  its  sediment  after  passing  through  the 
obstruction.  The  revetment  work  was  to  consist  of  bnish  mattresseii. 
covering  the  under- water  slope  of  the  bank  from  the  edge  of  low  water 
down  toward  the  center  of  the  channel,  and  riprapping  of  some  sort 
from  that  XK)int  up  to  the  top  of  the  bank.  For  the  control  of  the  high- 
water  discharge,  levees  were  proposed.  It  was  considered  that  the 
entire  control  of  the  river  required  that  not  only  its  low-water  flow 
should  be  controlled,  but  also  its  high- water  flow,  and  that  these  sboald 
be  made  to  coincide  as  nearly  as  might  be.  That  plan  was  approved 
by  Congress  and  an  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  made  in  1881  to  begin 
the  work. 

The  following  year  there  was  a  large  appropriation  made — $4,123,000 
is  my  recollection.  Under  this  appropriation  the  work  was  begun  on  » 
large  scale.  The  engineering  works  were  highly  successful  at  the  begin- 
ning. The  method  employed  was  not  new.  It  has  been  practiced  in 
other  countries  and  in  other  parts  of  this  country.  There  had  beeu  a 
successful  application  of  revetment  and  contraction  works  on  Horse-tail 
Bar,  a  few  miles  below  St.  Louis,  which  had  then  been  in  progress  for 
several  years  and  had  yielded  very  satisfactory  results.  At  that  place 
the  contraction  works  had  played  a  large  part.  There  was  a  very 
great  area  of  land  about  Horse-tail  Bar  which  was  entirely  reclaimed. 
The  bars  were  built  up  to  the  level,  or  about  to  the  level,  of  the  adja- 
cent banks.    The  work  that  was  begun  on  the  Lower  Mississippi  Hirer 
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as  modeled  after  that  very  closely.  It  was  found  that  the  contraction 
orks  produced  the  expected  result.  The  deposits  of  sediment  were 
ery  rapid  and  very  extensive.  A  good  many  acres  of  land  were 
eclaimed,  built  up  above  the  ordinary  flood  line,  and  are  now  covered 
rith  a  beavy  growth  of  timber. 

A  great  deal  of  land  that  is  now  pretty  well  timbered  was  made  by 
he  commission  in  its  early  days  by  these  works.    The  original  plan 
contemplated  mattresses  about  125  or  130  feet  wide,  but  they  were 
!6nnd  to  be  too  narrow.    The  scale  upon  which  the  forces  of  the  river 
>perate  bere  is  very  much  greater  than  had  been  encountered  anywhere 
else  in  any  of  these  works,  and  the  mattresses  were  gradually  widened, 
but  still  they  failed  in  many  instances.    There  was  a  great  deal  of 
tronble  ^w-ith  the  revetments.    They  are  liable  to  a  great  many  kinds  of 
accident.     Sometimes  they  would  fail  by  reason  of  the  very  soft  and 
soluble  character  of  the  bank  upon  which  they  were  placed.    Sometimes 
tbe  bank  was  of  such  fine  and  soluble  sand,  intermingled  sometimes 
with  a  very  soft  sort  of  clay,  that  the  bank  would  melt  behind  the  revet- 
ment, come  out  through  it  like  a  fluid.    Sometimes  that  result  was 
prodaced,  or  at  least  very  much  contributed  to,  by  the  existence  of 
ponds  of  water  in  the  flats  behind  the  bank  which  were  left  there  when 
the  water  went  down,  and  which  formed  subterranean  channels  to  the 
river,  the  water  emerging  through  the  bank  and  behind  the  mattress. 
And  at  some  points  the  attack  of  the  river  upon  the  mattress  was  so 
tremendously  violent  that  the  water  would  erode  the  bank  through  the 
mattress. 

The  problem  proved  to  be  a  very  difficult  one,  indeed;  but  the  com- 
mission and  the  country  were  nevertheless  encouraged  by  the  manifestly 
good  results  of  the  work.    At  the  beginning  the  work  was  confined  to 
two  reaches  of  the  river,  which  were  selected  because  they  were  the 
worst  or  among  the  worst  reaches  on  the  river.    One  of  those  reaches 
was  at  Plum  Point  (through  which  we  have  just  passed),  some  75 
miles  above  Memphis.    The  other  was  at  Lake  Providence,  about  the 
same  distance  above  Vicksburg.    In  both  of  those  reaches  the  chan- 
nel showed  a  very  prompt  and  very  great  improvement  as  the  result 
of  these  works.    In  a  very  few  years  the  bars  were  removed,  so  that 
boats  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  passing  through;  and  I  may  say, 
with  very  little  exception,  that  the  channel  through  the  main  part 
of  both  reaches  has  remained  good  continuously  up  to  the  present 
time,  and  is  now  navigable  even  in  the  lowest  water.    After  the  work 
had  been  in  progress  a  few  years,  and  after  the  revetments  had 
shown  themselves  to  be  very  difficult  of  maintenance,  there  was  an 
objection  raised  to  them,  to  which  Mr.  Eads  himself  contributed  the 
influence  of  his  great  name.    Mr.  Eads,  for  some  reason  which  I  never 
could  entirely  understand,  came  to  the  view  that  the  best  means  of 
Becuring  the  narrowing  of  the  waterway  was  by  contraction  works, 
and  not  by  revetments;  and  under  his  influence,  I  think,  largely — 
although  I  perhaps  ought  not  to  speak  confidently  upon  that  subject — 
there  was  quite  an  active  public  opposition  to  revetments,  which  seemed 
to  rest  to  some  considerable  extent  upon  Mr.  Eads's  judgment,  and  as  a 
result  the  commission  was  forbidden  by  law  to  make  any  revetments 
at  all,  and  that  prohibition  continued  in  force,  I  think,  for  three  years. 
Q.  When  was  that  prohibition  made? — A.  I  think  it  was  in  1884,  but 
I  am  not  certain  about  the  date.    It  was  somewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  188^  or  1886. 

Mr.  Catohings.  I  am  quite  sure  it  was  1886.    It  was  after  I  went  to 
Congress. 
The  Witness.  It  was  probably  in  1886.    That  resulted,  of  course,  in 
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a  great  loss  of  work.  A  large  ainoant  of  revetment  work  had  been 
done,  which  was  practically  lost  in  consequence  of  that  suspension  of 
the  work.  A  revetment  in  a  bend  is  a  character  of  work  which  requires 
constant  care  and  watching.  If  the  river  begins  to  flank  it  at  the  to^ 
get  behind  it,  or  to  attack  it  anywhere  along  its  line,  if  the  attack  i^ 
not  immediately  repelled  by  suitable  repairs,  the  whole  revetment  i< 
liable  to  go  in  a  very  short  time  and  a  great  deal  of  work  be  lost.  Tbe 
other  members  of  the  commission  and  all  the  engineers  of  the  countir 
who  gave  attention  to  the  subject,  I  think,  were  satisfied  by  furth^ 
experience,  not  only  that  the  revetment  works  could  not  be  omitted,  but 
that  they  constituted  the  key  to  the  whole  situation ;  that  without  them 
nothing  could  be  done  at  all.  It  proved  to  be  of  no  avail  whatever  to 
build  contraction  works  on  one  side  of  the  river,  if  the  river  were  dis- 
posed to  attack  the  other  side,  and  leave  the  other  side  o])en  to  attack. 
The  river  would  simply  shift  itself  laterally,  out  of  the  way  of  the  con- 
traction works,  and  make  a  new  channel. 

Q.  It  would  eat  in  on  the  other  side! — A.  It  would  eat  in  on  the  other 
side.  So  that  prohibition  of  the  law  was  removed,  and  from  that  time 
on  the  value  of  revetment  as  an  engineering  expedient  has  steadilj 
grown  in  the  minds  of  all  persons  connected  with  the  work,  and  the 
value  of  the  contrac^tion  works  has  relatively  diminished  in  estamation 
until  I  think  I  may  say  it  is  the  judgment  of  all  of  the  engineers  on  tiie 
commission,  and  of  all  of  the  engineers  who  have  been  familiar  with  tbe 
work,  that  the  contraction  works  are  of  comparatively  little  importance; 
that  the  occasions  when  they  are  necessary  are  few.  There  are  certain 
conditions  under  which  they  are  necessary,  especially  where  the  river, 
flowing  down  through  a  reach  of  unusual  breadth,  is  disposed  to  divide 
itself  into  several  channels.  In  such  a  situation  as  that  it  is  often  nec- 
essary to  close  up  all  the  channels  but  one,  and  that  can  be  done  some- 
times only  by  contraction  works  proi)erly  so  called,  as  where  the  diffi- 
culty lies  in  the  presence  of  a  very  wide  bar  which  is  entirely  covered 
with  water  at  a  high  stage.  In  such  a  case  as  that  it  is  necessary  to 
take  measures  which  will  not  only  close  the  shifting  channels  across  the 
bar,  but  build  up  the  entire  bar,  or  a  large  part  of  it,  to  the  ordioarr 
bank  height. 

In  that  way  the  work  progressed  for  a  number  of  years.  As  it  pro- 
gressed the  importance  of  the  revetments,  their  absolutely  indispensable 
character  in  the  work  of  improvement,  became  more  and  more  obvious 
and  at  the  same  time  the  difficulty  of  building  and  holding  them  became 
more  a!id  more  serious.  To  meet  those  difficulties  the  character  of  the 
work  underwent  a  progi-essive  change  through  a  number  of  years.  The 
nature  of  the  work  was  such  that  only  experience  could  show  what  it 
was  necessary  to  do,  and  that  experience  could  be  gained  only  thi-ougb 
a  long  lapse  of  time.  The  fact  that  a  revetment  built  with  the  utmost 
care  would  survive  one  flood  was  an  encouraging  circumstance,  bnt 
only  a  small  circumstance.  The  experience  gain^  during  one  flood 
does  not  amount  to  much.  The  behavior  of  the  work  must  be  tested 
through  another  flood,  and  another  and  another.  At  the  same  timetk 
highest  possible  success  of  a  revetment  in  one  bend,  for  ever  go 
many  years,  did  not  amount  to  much.  The  behavior  of  the  river  differs 
in  one  bend  from  its  behavior  in  another.  It  has  been  within  our  esp6- 
rience  to  build  an  expensive  revetment  in  one  bend  and  hardly  get  done 
with  the  work — ^hardly  get  away  with  the  machinery — before  the  river 
would  change  its  mind  and  quit  attacking. that  bend,  cover  up  the 
revetment  with  sand  and  attack  another  bend.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  built  revetments  which  have  been  exposed  to  the  most  persisteot 
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and  violent  attacks,  year  after  year  and  year  after  year,  the  river 
apparently  being  determined  not  to  let  it  alone,  and  maintaining  its 
attack  through  a  long  series  of  years.  These  different  conditions,  the 
anaccoantable  variations  in  the  behavior  of  the  river,  the  differences 
of  soil,  situation,  etc.,  presented  such  a  complexity  of  circumstances 
that  we  could  not  rely  with  confidence  on  experience  in  one  place,  or 
one  bend,  or  for  oneyear.  Wecould  not  rest  conclusions  upon  any  other 
ground  than  a  wide  experience  covering  a  wide  variety  of  circumstances 
and  continued  for  a  long  time. 

As  the  work  went  on  from  year  to  year  the  subject  was  studied  from 

every  point  of  view.    A  record  was  kept  of  every  piece  of  work,  of  its 

date,  of  the  precise  manner  of  its  construction,  and  of  all  the  accidents 

that  happened  to  it  afterwards.    The  works  were  examined  by  means 

of  soundings,  by  divers,  and  in  every  way  we  could  examine  them,  to 

get  at  the  facts  and  the  reasons  of  failures  when  they  occurred,  and  the 

experience  has  been  just  as  varied.    There  are. some  revetments  which 

have  been  in  use  ever  since  the  organization  of  the  commission  which 

have  withstood  attacks  during  all  those  years,  and  which  are  still  in 

good  condition.    The  revetment  at  Delta  Point,  just  below  Vicksburg, 

has  been  holding  its  ground  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  has  held  a 

very  important  point  at  that  place.    The  revetment  at  Hopefield  Bend, 

just  above  Memphis,  which  is  the  key  to  that  harbor,  and  which  it  was 

absolutely  necessary  to  put  in  and  hold  in  order  to  save  the  city  of 

Memphis  from  the  encroachment  of  a  sand  bar  along  its  levee,  and 

which  was  a  very  difficult  revetment  to  make,  very  difficult,  indeed, 

has  held  its  place  and  been  doing  its  work  for  ten  or  twelve  years. 

And  in  other  places  the  revetments  have  been  signally  successfal. 

There  is  a  place  on  the  Yazoo  front,  opposite  Lake  Bolivar,  where  a 

revetment  was  made  to  protect  the  levee  line.    At  that  place  the  levee 

was  located  between  the  river  bank  and  an  extensive  lake  which  lay 

behind  it,  and  the  bank  was  caving  rapidly  in  front  of  the  levee.    To 

have  allowed  the  caving  to  go  on  *and  cut  into  that  levee  would  have 

made  it  necessary  to  abandon  that  whole  line  and  retreat  to  another 

location  east  of  Lake  Bolivar,  which  would  have  made  a  very  expensive 

piece  of  work  and  would  have  thrown  out  a  very  large  area  of  valuable 

country.    A  revetment  was  built  there  about  ten  years  ago,  which  has 

done  its  work  perfectly;  it  has  held  the  bank  and  protected  the  levee. 

There  are  other  revetments  along  the  river  which  have  done  their  work 

perfectly. 

As  a  result  of  this  experience  the  methods  of  construction  of  revet- 
ments underwent  a  gradual  and  progressive  development,  until  at  last 
the  commission  reached  what  is  regarded,  I  believe,  as  good  a  form  of 
revetment  as  can  be  projected.  I  do  not  think  anybody  connected  with 
the  commission  suggests  that  any  further  improvement  can  be  made  in 
the  mattress  revetment.  There  are  some  other  forms  of  protection 
suggested,  but  so  far  as  the  mattress  revetment  itself  goes  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  considered  to  be  open  to  any  further  improvement.  As 
now  made,  the  mattress  is  composed  of  fascines,  consisting  of  quite 
small  willow  brush  laid  in  line,  one  brush  overlapping  the  other,  until 
there  is  made  a  roll  300  feet  long  and  about  12  to  15  inches  in  thick- 
ness, bound  in  various  parts  by  a  strong  wire,  and  which,  when  com- 
pleted, is  a  good  deal  like  a  roll  of  wool  on  a  large  scale. 

Q.  How  do  you  weave  those  mattresses!  What  is  the  wooft — A.  A 
great  variety  of  combinations  have  been  used.  But  in  this  one  I  am 
now  describing  the  woof  is  substantially  heavy  wire,  although  that  is 
reenforced  at  intervals  along  the  mattress,  lengthwise,  by  strong  poles 
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which  are  wired  to  the  mattress  it^lfl  These  fascines  are  built  cm  a 
boat,  each  fasciue  being  the  full  length  of  the  boat,  or  width  of  the 
mattress,  and  as  it  slides  down  on  ways  which  lead  to  the  water  it  is 
bound  to  the  edge  of  the  mattress  which  precedes  it,  the  principal  ^• 
ment  of  connection  bein^,  as  I  said,  wires,  although  in  addition  to  the 
wires  there  are  poles  at  intervals  which  are  bound  to  the  fascines.  la 
some  of  the  mattresses,  I  don't  know  that  I  can  say  all,  these  oonnec- 
tions  consist  in  part  of  bronze  wires  which  are  not  subject  to  oxidatioiL, 
and  which  will  hold,  you  may  say,  permanently.  The  other  wires  are 
galvanized  steeL 

A  great  many  observations  have  been  taken  as  to  the  life  of  thskt  form 
of  connection.     Old  mattresses  have  been  pulled  up  and  the   wires 
have  been  examined.    My  own  judgment  is  that  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  any  of  our  mattresses  have  failed  by  the  giving  away  of 
their  connections  after  they  have  been  placed  in  position  on  the  bottom. 
When  the  mattress  fits  its  place  on  the  bottom  of  the  river  it  is  subject 
to  a  deposit,  usually  or  silt  or  sand,  and  is  likely  to  be  quite  firmly 
embedded  in  the  bottom  of  the  river.    The  cases  are  rare,  I  think,  in 
which  it  is  torn  away  from  its  place  by  the  current  flowing  over  it.     The 
damage  which  the  water  does  to  a  mattress  which  has  b^n  put  in  posi- 
tion is  usually  at  its  lower  edge  in  the  way  of  undermining  it  below,  so 
that  the  edge  drops  down.    And  one  of  the  points  which  it  has  be^ 
found  necessary  to  care  for  very  particularly  is  to  build  the  mattress 
of  such  flexible  material  that  if  the  water  undermines  its  foot  it  will 
fall  down  and  keep  snug  to  the  bottom.    And  for  the  purpose  of  insur- 
ing that  result,  in  a  great  many  cases — I  think  generally — ^in  building 
the  mattress  there  is  a  sort  of  pocket  made  along  the  outer  edge  which 
is  filled  with  stone  so  as  to  make  the  outer  edge  ptidtty  heavy  so  that 
will  immediately  drop  down  if  the  water  begins  to  undermine  it,  and 
so  keep  its  lower  edge  snug  to  the  bottom.    I  think  I  may  say  that  witii 
such  a  revetment  as  I  have  described  a  300-foot  fascine  mattress  cover- 
ing the  underwater  slope  of  the  river  from  the  edge  of  the  low  water 
down,  with  a  heavy  stone  riprap  above,  any  bend  on  the  river  can  be 
held.    The  undertaking  is  a  feasible  one  from  an  engineering  point  of 
view.    I  believe  that  has  been  demonstrated.    It  has  also  been  demon- 
strated that  it  will  cost  not  less  than  $30  a  foot  to  do  it. 

Q.  Thirty  dollars  a  foot  running  down  the  river  f — ^A.  Bunningdown 
on  the  river.  When  we  began  the  formation  of  revetments,  they  were 
made  at  a  cost  of  about  $12  a  running  foot.  In  developing  improved 
forms  the  cost  gradually  increased,  dollar  by  dollar^  fh)m  about  $12  to 
about  $30  a  running  foot.  There  are  some  localities  where  the  cost 
would  exceed  $30,  and  some,  perhaps,  where  they  would  cost  a  litUe 
less;  but,  as  an  estimate  for  the  river  at  large,  I  think  we  may  count 
upon  $30  a  foot. 

Another  fact  became  manifest  in  the  course  of  the  work — not  as  a 
revelation,  for  it  was  foreseen  when  the  work  was  begun — and  t^at  is 
that  it  is  impossible  to  effect  a  permanent  improvement  of  the  river  in 
detached  places.  The  river  is  constantly  making,  or  liable  to  make, 
changes  in  the  curvature  and  location  of  its  bendfs  anywhere,  and  its 
behavior  at  a  given  bend  is  affected  directiy  by  its  behavior  in  the  next 
bend  above.  A  change  in  the  contour  of  the  bank  in  one  bend  imme- 
diately changes  the  direction  of  flow  by  which  the  river  enters  the  next 
bend  below.  So  that,  if  you  improve  one  bend,  and  leave  the  bend 
above  unimproved,  you  are  liable  in  a  few  years  to  find  that  the  entrance 
of  the  river  into  the  improved  bend  has  changed,  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence, the  impact  of  the  current  upon  the  bank  has  changed,  and  the 
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work  done  is  altogether  out  of  adaptation  to  the  conditions.  It  follows 
tbat  for  i>ermauent  work  we  mast  begin  at  the  upper  end  of  the  river 
or  at  some  place  from  which  we  can  be  sure  of  a  permanent  entrance  of 
the  cnrrent  into  the  improved  reach.  That  difficulty  was  found  to  be  a 
very  great  one  in  the  Plum  Poijit  and  Lake  Providence  reaches. 

The  commission  realized  that  truth  when  the  work  was  first  begun, 
aud  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  there  had  been  no  considerations  to  be 
taken  into  account,  except  the  most  logical  and  scientific  way  of  begin- 
ning and  conducting  the  work,  it  would  have  been  begun  at  or  alK»ve 
Cairo,  where  the  alluvial  valley  begins.  But  there  were  other  reasons 
which  controlled.  It  was  desired  to  test  the  system  in  a  way  which 
would  give  early  results  in  benefit  to  navigation,  and  Lake  Providence 
and  Plumb  Point  were  among  the  worst  places  there  were,  and  it  was 
thoaght  highly  desirable  to  start  an  improvement  in  those  places,  if 
possible,  as  soon  as  possible.  Of  course,  the  full  difficulty  of  the  work, 
tlie  time  which  would  be  occupied,  and  all  that,  were  jiot  adequately 
understood  at  the  time.  It  was  supposed  tbat  three  or  four  years  at 
the  utmost  would  be  all  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  consume  before 
the  work  would  be  complete  in  those  reaches,  measurably,  and  we  would 
be  ready  to  begin  in  others,  and  for  years  tne  commission  was  looking 
forward  to  the  early  commencement  of  work  at  New  Madrid  and  other 
points  on  the  river,  where  there  was  also  bad  navigation. 

Mr.  Ybst.  Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  it  was  the  conclusion 
of  the  committee,  and  that  they  believe  now,  that  this  work  ought  to 
be  commenced  on  the  upper  part  of  the  river  instead  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  river  t 

A.  The  revetment  works  ought  to  be  begun  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
river,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Vest.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  the  river  ought  to  be  improved 
from  the  mouth  up,  but  from  Cairo  downt 

A.  Not  so  far  as  the  revetment  works  are  concerned.  A  different 
statement  is  to  be  applied  to  the  levee  works.  Under  existing  condi- 
tious  the  work  of  building  levees  must  begin  at  the  lower  end  and 
progress  upward,  but  the  logical  way  of  building  the  engineering  works 
is  to  begin  at  the  upper  end  and  progress  downward. 

As  this  experience  went  on  it  began  to  become  apparent  that  the 
improvement  of  the  low  water-channel  for  navigation — ^that  is,  the 
securing  of  deep  water  over  the  bars  by  means  of  these  engineering 
works—was  an  undertaking  of  so  much  difficulty,  and  that  the  time 
which  must  necessarily  be  consumed  before  a  complete  improvement 
could  be  reiached  was  so  great  that  the  necessities  of  commerce  could 
not  be  met  in  that  way.  Entire  success  was  attained  in  Lake  Provi- 
dence and  Plum  Point  reaches  in  the  improvement  of  the  channel,  but 
the  navigation  of  the  river  as  a  whole  was  not  very  much  helped;  it 
^as  not  of  much  avail  to  give  the  steamboats  a  good  channel  through 
two  reaches,  20  miles  long  each,  and  leave  the  bars  elsewhere  unim- 
proved. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  work  I  suppose  no  engineer  in  the  world 
^ould  have  thought  of  undertaking  a  general  improvement  of  the 
Jlississippi  Elver  channel  by  dredging.  The  dredges  that  were  then 
known  were  totally  inadequate  to  work  of  that  kind.  I  remember  say- 
^H  in  an  address  which  I  made  in  1881,  that  to  undertake  to  handle 
tlie  sand  in  the  Mississippi  Eiver  so  as  to  get  a  good  channel  by  dredg- 
^H  it  would  be  as  impracticable  as  to  cart  the  water  away  in  time  of 
flood,  and  it  seemed  so.  But  the  progress  of  invention  and  improve- 
ment in  engineering  machinery  brought  to  light  the  modem  form  of 
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hydraulic  dredge,  and  its  possibilities  were  so  immense  tliat  the  atten 
tiou  of  the  commission  was  turned  toward  that  as  a  possible  means  of 
relief.  There  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  navigation  at  the  mouth  of 
Bed  River  which  have  required  dredging  ever  since  the  commission  wa< 
organized,  and  a  great  deal  of  difficult  was  experienced  in  doing  thiit 
work  by  means  of  the  forms  of  dredge  which  had  been  in  use  in  years 
previous.  We  took  up  the  subject  of  hydraulic  dredges  in  connection 
with  that  work,  and  sent  an  officer  (one  of  the  officers  in  charge  of  o^e 
of  the  districts  on  the  river — ^a  very  bright  and  capable  young  man)  to 
examine  the  most  successful  hydraulic  dredging  plants  in  the  countrv. 
and  as  a  result  of  that  study  he  designed  a  dredge  for  use  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Red  River  which  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful 
and  efficient  pieces  of  machinery  that  I  ever  saw.  It  apparently  solved 
the  problem  at  once.  There  has  been  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  mouth 
of  the  Red  River  open  since  we  put  that  dredge  at  work. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Oatghinos: 

Q.  And  with  the  old-fashioned  dredge  you  were  unable  to  keep  the 
channel  open! — A.  We  only  succeeded  once  in  a  while. 

Q  But  with  the  hydraulic  dredge  there  is  no  difficulty! — A.  There 
never  has  been  any  trouble  at  all  with  the  hydraulic  dredge.  Perhaps 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  that  what  I  mean  by  hydraulic  dredge  is 
that  form  of  dredge  in  which  the  material  to  be  removed  is  first  reduced 
to  a  fluid  or  semifluid  state  and  then  pumped  away. 

Q.  Suppose  you  briefly  describe  a  hydraulic  dredge. — A.  The  princi- 
ple of  operation  of  a  hydraulic  dredge  is  simply  this :  The  material  to  be 
dredged  is  reduced  to  a  fluid  or  senufluid  condition,  either  by  Home  form 
of  revolving  cutter,  which  cuts  the  sand  or  whatever  it  may  be  into  fine 
pieces,  or  else  by  the  impact  of  a  jet  of  water  forced  against  it  by  means 
of  a  force  pamp.  At  the  spot  where  this  action  takes  place  is  the  moutli 
of  a  suction  pipe,  and  connected  with  that  is  a  pump  of  great  powert 
and  the  mingled  soil  or  sand  and  water  is  drawn  up  into  the  mouth  of 
that  suction  pipe  and  carried  to  that  pump  and  forced  away,  usually 
through  a  long  pipe  of  some  kind.  The  pipe  may  float  on  the  water  or 
it  may  be  carried  up  the  bank  ho  that  the  dredged  material  will  be 
deposited  on  the  land. 

We  were  encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  small  dredge  at  Red  River 
to  try  further  experiments,  and  the  commission  built  an  experimental 
dredge  of  its  own  on  a  larger  scale,  under  the  superintendence  of  Col 
onel  Flad,  which  was  higMy  successful.  From  that  the  commission 
determined  to  try  the  experiment  of  constructing  a  dredge  of  the  utmo:>t 
power  and  capacity.  It  was  considered  that  the  possibility  of  effectually 
improving  low- water  navigation  in  the  Mississippi  River  by  dredging 
dei)ended  upon  cutting  through  a  bar  very  quickly  and  making  a  chan- 
nel of  which  the  river  could  take  possession  before  it  would  become 
filled  up  with  sand.  With  that  in  mind,  we  corresponded  with  a  nnm 
ber  of  the  most  eminent  engineers  in  that  line  in  the  country,  and 
brought  three  of  them  before  us,  and  went  over  the  subject  with  them 
thoroughly  and  in  detail.  We  finally  made  the  proposition  to  them 
that  each  one  should  submit  his  plans  for  a  dredge,  which  shoidd  have 
a  capacity  of  taking  up  and  removing  to  a  distance  of  a  thousand  feet 
not  less  than  1,600  cubic  yards  of  sand  per  hour,  we  to  consider  those 
plans  and  award  a  contract  to  whichever  one  of  them  appeared  to  us 
to  make  the  best  offer,  taking  into  account  not  merely  the  price  but  tlie 
plan  of  construction.  It  was  also  part  of  the  agreement  that  the  snc 
cessful  bidder  should  have  a  bonus  for  the  output  of  his  dredge  m 
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excess  of  1,600  yards  per  hour,  proportional  to  its  contract  price,  and 
not  to  exceed  60  per  cent  of  that  sum. 

3Ir.  Nelson.  Over  aiid  above  the  minimum  fixed  f 
A.  Over  and  above  the  1,600  cubic  yards  per  hour.  It  gave  the  con- 
tractor an  opportunity,  by  building  a  dredge  that  would  handle  2,400 
cubic  yards  i)er  hour,  to  get  50  per  cent  additional  on  the  price.  The 
contract  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Lindon  W.  Bates,  of  Chicago,  and  he  buUt 
a  dredge  which  was  phenomenal  in  its  capacity.  By  the  terms  of  the 
contract  the  dredge  was  to  be  subjected  to  a  series  of  tests  by  measuring 
its  output  in  a  barge.  Mr.  Bates^s  dredge  showed  on  an  average,  I  think, 
of  ten  tests,  an  output  of  something  over  4,000  cubic  yards  per  hour 
apon  the  official  tests.  Those  tests  were  no  tests  of  its  capacity  in 
regular  work.  I  do  not  think  anybody  supposed  they  were  at  the  time; 
at  least  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Vest.  You  mean  it  was  too  mucht 

The  Witness.  Yes,  it  was  more  than  could  be  done  in  regular  work. 
That  test  was  made  under  the  supervision  of  the  contractor  and  with 
trained  experts,  and  he  had  prepared  himself  in  every  respect  in  the 
construction  of  his  machinery  and  everything  about  it,  so  as  to  accom- 
plish the  highest  possible  result  for  a  little  while.  But,  with  all  allow- 
ance to  be  made  for  that,  it  was  manifest  that  that  dredge  disclosed 
great  possibilities.  It  disclosed  the  fact  that  it  was  possible  to  build 
machinery  which  could  be  floated  on  the  river,  by  means  of  which  the 
sand  could  be  removed  with  great  rapidity — a  greater  rapidity  than 
most  people  had  previously  conceived  to  be  possible  at  all.  That  dredge 
was  as  constructed  subject  to  some  defects.  The  contract  re<iuired 
that  its  draft  should  not  exceed  4^  feet,  and  it  did  in  fact  reach,  I 
think,  something  near  6^  feet — from  0^  to  7  feet.  And  there  were  some 
other  imperfections  about  its  machinery.  It  required  numerous  repairs 
after  it  was  set  to  work.  The  final  result  was  that  the  engiueers  of  the 
commission  considered  that,  while  the  dredge  had  answered  the  pur- 
pose of  its  construction,  which  was  to  determine  experimentally  some- 
thing about  the  limits  of  possibility  in  that  kind  of  work,  it  was  not 
the  best  form  to  build  and  to  use  for  actual  operations  on  the  river. 
Since  that  time  four  more  dredges  have  been  built  and  one  or  two  more 
are  in  course  of  construction,  designed,  I  believe,  to  have  about  half  the 
capacity  of  that  one.  And  I  suppose  that  is  a  better  form  of  dredge  • 
than  one  so  very  large.  The  Bet<ij  though,  the  large  dredge,  has  done 
some  remarkably  goo<l  service.  It  has  shown  its  capacity  to  handle 
very  large  amounts  of  material  and  to  do  it  very  cheaply. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Vest  : 

Q.  It  could  not  be  used,  thcTugh,  in  low  water t — A.  Yes;  we  have 
used  it  in  low  water.  There  has  been  some  difficulty  in  using  it  in  very 
'  low  water. 

Q.  It  drew  7  feet,  didn't  it! — A.  In  consequence  of  its  excessive 
draft;  and  it  is  proposed  to  so  alter  it  as  that  its  draft  shall  be 
reduced  to  about  4^  feet.  In  getting  it  out  for  use  this  last  season,  |t 
was  found  impossible  to  float  it  over  a  bar  which  it  had  to  cross  until 
it  dug  its  own  way  through,  and  the  work  was  delayed  quite  a  while 
in  consequence  of  that  difficulty. 

Q.  What  did  that  dredge  costt — A.  The  contract  price,  I  believe, 
was  $172,000,  and  Mr.  Bates  was  entitled  to  and  received  his  bonus  of 
50  per  cent  on  that  i^um ;  but  deductions  were  made  from  this  sum.  A 
de<1iiction  was  made  for  the  cost  of  changing  the  draft  to  4J  feet 
and  for  some  other  things  in  respect  to  which-  the  dredge  did  not  con- 
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form  to  the  specifications.  The  final  settlement  with  Mr.  Bates  w^ 
made  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  exactly  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Habbod.  The  deductions  amounted  to  $41,000. 

Mr.  Nelson.  From  the  contract  price  and  the  bonus? 

A.  Yes;  from  the  contract  price  and  the  bonus. 

Q.  What  is  the  capacity  of  these  four  new  dredges  and  what  is  the 
capacity  of  this  first  dredge,  after  the  draft  was  reduced  to  4 J  feet?— 
A.  It  has  not  been  reduced  yet.    We  have  used  it  so  far  just  as  it  was. 

Q.  These  four  new  dredges  have  never  been  operated? — A.  Oh,  ye?: 
some  of  them  have. 

Q.  Their  draft  is  ^  feet?— A.  Four  and  a  half  feet  draft. 

Q.  Kow,  what  is  their  capacity? — A.  The  gentlemen  here  who  areoD 
the  dredging  committee  can  tell  you  more  certainly  about  that,  but  my 
recollection  is  their  ca]>acity  is  800  cubic  yards,  with  the  exception  of 
one,  and  that  its  capacity  is  1,000  cubic  yards. 

Colonel  GiLLBSPiE.  I  think  the  first  one  has  a  capacity  of  800  and 
all  the  rest  1,000. 

The  Witness.  In  the  prosecution  of  that  work  the  commission  was 
entering  upon  an  unknown  field  to  a  large  extent.  It  was  a  very  doubt- 
ful question  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  open  channels  through  the 
bars  by  dredging  that  would  remain  open  even  during  a  siugle  low 
water  season.  It  was  anticipated  at  the  beginning  that  success  would 
depend  very  largely  upon  a  wise  selection  of  the  channel.  The  dispo- 
sition of  the  river  to  cross  a  bar  at  this  place,  or  that,  or  the  other,  i> 
a  very  mysterious  thing;  and  yet  the  river  has  a  disposition  in  that 
way,  which  is  a  very  stong  one,  and  which  can  not  very  easily  be  con- 
trolled. And  it  was  foreseen  that  if  we  undertook  to  cut  a  ebannei 
across  a  bar  and  missed  the  natural  drift  of  the  current  the  rirer 
might  not  accept  the  new  channel,  and  that  success  would  probably 
depend  very  largely  upon  striking  the  right  line  for  the  dredging  of  the 
channel. 

Mr.  Nelson.  In  order  to  get  the  real  thread  of  the  current? 

A.  In  order  to  get  the  real  thread  of  the  current  and  the  real  tendency 
of  the  river.  And  that  has  been  proved  by  experience  to  be  a  very  diffi- 
cult element,  and  success  has  been  somewhat  varied.  In  some  of  the 
work  done  the  success  has  been  unqualified;  the  river  has  accepted  the 
invitation  to  take  the  new  channel  opened  for  it  and  has  remained  in  it 
and  deepened  and  enlarged  it.  In  other  instances  there  has  been  quite 
a  bit  of  trouble.  In  some  instances  apparently  the  wrong  place  has  been 
selected  and  the  river  has  been  rather  indisposed  to  go  there.  That  is 
a  feature  of  the  problem  that  will  have  to  be  worked  out  by  experi- 
ence, I  suppose. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  results  so  far  have  been,  to  my  mind,  highly 
encouraging.  There  are  great  difficulties  yet  to  be  overcome;  not  only 
the  one  that  I  speak  of,  but  another  one  which  is  perhaps  quite  as  serious, 
and  that  is  to  get  at  the  work  early  enough  to  have  the  channel  open 
from  the  beginning.  It  does  not  avail  to  put  dredge  boats  at  work  and 
occupy  the  low  water  season  in  making  the  channel  and  get  it  done 
about  the  time  the  low  water  season  is  over.  What  commerce  wants  is 
a  continuous  channel,  and  the  dredging  operations  will  never  be  a  com- 
plete success  until  we  are  able  to  prevent  the  formation  of  shallow 
channels  at  all.  We  must  take  time  by  the  forelock  and,  as  the  river 
falls,  anticipate  where  it  wants  to  go  and  keep  the  channel  open  to  the 
necessary  depth  all  the  time.  We  have  not  got  to  that  iwint  yet.  We 
have  not  been  able  yet  to  anticipate  the  fall  to  such  extent  9S  to  have 
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e  cbannel  open  in  advance.  We  have  had  in  consequence  some 
[ibarrassment  in  the  way  of  having  our  boats  at  work  in  the  channel 
a  time  ^when  commerce  wanted  it,  and  it  lias  been  necessary  some- 
mes  to  stop  the  work  of  dredging  and  get  the  dredge  boat  out  of  the 
ay  to  let  steamboats  go  up  or  down.  All  that,  in  my  opinion,  how- 
rer,  will  be  worked  out.  I  think  I  see  the  evidence  of  permanent  suc- 
^88  in  the  work.  The  channels  themselves  when  open  have,  as  a  rule, 
diibited  a  permanence  throughout  the  low-water  season,  and  a  dispo- 
tion  to  enlarge  rather  than  diminish,  which  has  been  highly  encourag- 
ijc;  and  for  my  part  I  believe  that  it  will  be  possible  to  aftbrd  a  Chan- 
el of  not  less  than  8  feet  from  Cairo  down  through  the  low-water 
eason  in  that  wav,  and  at  a  cost  which  will  be  a  mere  trifle  compared 
rith  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  end  by  means  of  revetments  and 
ontraction  works. 

Mr.  Catchings.  What  needs  to  be  done  and  to  be  learned.  Judge,  to 
nable  yon  to  foretell  the  directions  of  the  channels  and  to  keep  them 
>peu  in  the  way  you  suggest? 

A.  I  can  hardly  tell,  if  I  could,  the  problem  would  be  solved  now. 
[t  is  a  problem  to  be  worked  out,  not  by  engineering  science  alone,  but 
i)y  a  combination  of  engineering  education  and  instinct.  I  do  not  think 
it  can  be  done  by  a  mere  survey  and  the  application  of  engineering 
rules  to  the  survey.  It  must  be  solved  by  observation  on  the  ground. 
Mr.  Nelson.  By  a  combination  of  the  knowledge  of  the  engineers 
and  of  the  river  pilots! 

A.  Yes,  both,  with  a  little  besides,  which  I  do  not  know  exactly  how 
to  define;  a  little  of  that  mysterious  instinct  in  man  which  enables  a 
doctor  to  diagnose  a  case,  or  an  inventor  to  solve  a  problem,  or  men  in 
all  walks  of  life  to  get  around  difiiculties  through  which  other  men  can 
not  see  their  way. 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  determination  of  where  to  excavate  a  bar  so  as  to 
get  the  true  thread  of  the  stream  is  more  of  an  engineering  feat,  is  it 
not,  or  do  you  classify  that  in  the  same  category! 

A.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  about.    That  is  not  mere  engineering, 
it  is  partly  instinct.    It  is  to  be  done  by  observation  on  the  ground. 
It  requires  the  knowledge  and   instinct  of   a  pilot  and  something 
besides.     I  would  not  trust  it  to  a  mere  pilot,  and  1  would  not  trust  it 
to  a  mere  engineer.    You  need  a  combination  of  both;  your  man  must 
be  qualified  by  nature  and  by  experience.    I  do  not  think  it  is  to  be 
said  that  in  the  work  so  far  done  there  has  been  shown  a  lack  of  abil- 
ity.   On  the  contrary,  I  have  been  rather  surprised  at  the  success 
which  has  been  so  far  attained.    As  a  rule,  the  channels  have  been 
made  in  the  right  phice;  the  failures  are  the  exceptions.    I  think  the 
jjentlemen  in  charge  of  that  work  have  so  far  exhibited  a  high  degree 
of  ability  and  have  had  a  high  degree  of  success.    But  the  success  has 
not  been  absolutely  perfect.    For  my  part  I  did  not  expect  it  would  be. 
1  expected  more  difficulty  than  we  have  had  before  we  began.    As  this 
work  has  developed  itself,  as  the  probable  feasibility  of  providing  a 
low- water  channel  by  this  means  has  gradually  grown  upon  the  minds 
of  the  commission,  there  has  at  the  same  time  grown  up  the  conviction 
that  the  attempt  to  secure  this  same  result  by  a  general  improvement 
of  the  channel  by  means  of  levees  and  contraction  works  ia  one  which 
ought  not  to  be  continued. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Owing,  to  a  large  extent,  to  the  expense! — A.  Yes. 
Some  two  or  three  years  ago  the  commission  took  up  the  subject  for 
very  careful  investigation  with  a  view  of  presenting  to  Congress  the 
facts  of  the  situation  as  they  had  been  developed.    Those  facts  are 
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embodied  in  our  recent  reports.  They  show  that  the  jadgment  of  the 
commission  is  that  for  a  permanent  improvement  of  the  channel  for 
navigation  the  work  shoald  begin  at  the  upper  end  and  progress  df  t^ni- 
ward  consecutively.  The  cost,  at  an  estimate  of  $30  per  running  i\m 
from  Cairo  to  Vicksburg,  would  amount  to  $60,000,000  at  a  verj-  i-oa- 
servative  estimate,  and  the  expense  for  the  maintenance  of  the  work 
after  it  had  been  done  would  not  be  less  than  10  percent,  and  probaijlr 
more.  The  commission  put  it  down  as  a  little  less  than  10  x>^r  c-ent, 
which  would  be  $6,000,000  per  annum  to  maintain  the  revetments  from 
Cairo  to  Vicksburg.  In  addition  to  that,  the  experience  of  the  commis^ 
sion  has  shown  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  material  which  can  lie 
obtained  for  the  work.  The  revetment  mattresses  are  made  fix>ni  smaD 
willows.  The  form  of  mattress  now  used,  the  fascine  mattress,  requires 
smaller  brush  than  the  forms  of  mattress  that  were  first  used.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  mattress  should  be  very  flexible  for  the  reat^Ds 
which  I  have  stated,  and  that  flexibility  can  be  obtained  only  by  the 
nseof  small  brush;  and  the  amount  consumed  in  the  constractjon  of 
mattresses  300  feet  wide,  made  of  small  brush,' is  enormous.  A  caretol 
calculation  shows  that  the  entire  capacity  of  the  bars  on  the  river  would 
be  taxed  to  their  utmost  for  forty  years  to  complete  the  revetments  from 
Cairo  to  Vicksburg. 

Mr.  Nelson.  You  mean  their  capacity  for  furnishing  willows?— A 
Yes;  their  capacity  for  furnishing  willows.  So  it  would  take  forty 
years  to  do  the  work  in  that  way,  if  there  were  no  difficulty  at  ail  in  the 
way  so  far  as  money  is  concerned.  Of  course  other  material  could  be 
used.  No  other  which  is  so  good  has  ever  been  suggested,  and  I  sup- 
pose no  oue  could  think  of  any  which  is  so  good  as  these  small  wiilofri^. 
If  we  should  attempt  to  use  any  kind  of  sawed  lumber  or  try  to  spht 
up  the  larger  willows  into  smaller  pieces  the  cost  would  be  increased; 
and  to  do  the  work  in  that  way  would  make  it  necessary  to  enter  upou 
an  entirely  new  course  of  long  and  costly  experiment.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  the  commission  in  its  last  re^wrt  and  in  the  one  preceding  the  last 
laid  these  facts  before  Congress,  and,  as  a  result,  the  work  of  channel 
improvement  by  means  of  revetment  has  been  practically  suspended, 
^one  of  that  kind  of  work  is  going  on,  and  none  has  been  going  on  for 
a  couple  of  years,  except  what  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  works 
already  built  in  Lake  Providence  and  Plum  Point  reaches.  Some  money 
has  been  expended  in  those  reaches  in  the  way  of  repairs  and  maiute 
nance  of  existing  works.  Nevertheless,  the  work  of  revetment  is  and 
always  will  be  one  of  great  importance  on  the  river.  I  do  not  think  1 
exaggerate  when  I  sriy  it  has  reached  a  degree  of  i)erfection  on  the  Mis 
sissippi  Kiver  which  has  never  been  approached  anywhere  else  in  tbe 
world.  There  have  never  been  anything  like  such  mattresses  laid  down 
anywhere  else  in  the  world  as  are  now  being  made  on  the  Mississippi 
Eiver.  They  could  not  have  been  made  by  anybody  fifteen  years  ajjo. 
Men  did  not  know  how  to  do  it.  They  could  not  handle  them.  It  is  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  build  a  mattress  1,*J00  feet  long  and  300  feet  wiile 
on  the  top  of  the  water  and  load  it  and  sink  it  to  the  bottom  of  the 
river  in  an  unbroken  and  firm  condition,  frequently  in  the  face  of  a 
strong  current  and  an  accumulation  of  drilt  to  be  watched  and  taken 
care  of.  1  have  been  amazed  at  the  skill,  ingenuity,  and  resources  of 
the  engineers  in  handling  those  great  structures. 

There  are  points  where  they  must  continue  to  be  used.  For  instance, 
at  such  a  point  as  the  bend  above  Memphis.  Unless  the  Hoprfiehl  hend 
revetment  is  maintained  Memphis  will  become  an  inland  town,  cut  uff 
from  the  river  by  a  bar. 
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Mr.  Nblson.  You  will  still  have  to  use  that  system  to  protect  harbors 
r  bends  f 

A^.  Yes;  and  it  will  still  be  economical  to  do  it  sometimes  in  protect- 
ifiC  levees.  Where  there  is  an  important  levee  situated  near  a  caving 
ank,  and  where,  in  case  you  should  allow  the  levee  to  be  cut  oft*,  you 
I  list  throw  open  a  large  extent  of  country  and  go  around  behind  a  lake, 
liles  away,  to  build  a  new  line,  it  may  be  much  more  economical  to 
rotecjt  the  levee  by  revetment  than  to  let  it  go  and  build  a  new  one. 
V<%  have  such  a  case  at  Lake  Bolivar,  and  the  commission  has 
e^^utly  built  a  revetment  for  the  same  purpose  at  the  foot  of  Lake 
*rovidence  reach  to  protect  the  levee  that  lies  in  front  of  Lake  Provi- 
ieiice.  At  Lake  Providence  if  the  present  levee  were  abandoned  it 
p^ould  be  necessary  to  go  behind  the  lake  with  a  levee  and  throw  out 
be  town.  The  Tensas  ri^es  in  Lake  Providence  and  discharges  down 
lie  valley,  and  in  order  to  make  the  new  levee  it  would  be  necessary  to 
lot  only  go  around  Lake  Providence,  but  also  to  build  the  levee  across 
;he  bed  of  the  Tensas,  which  would  be  a  very  difficult  undertaking;  I 
mppose  pot  impossible,  but  very  difficult. 

Another  indispensable  use  of  revetments  is  for  the  prevention  of  cut- 
»ff8  in  places  where  they  would  be  disastrous. 
Mr.  NEL.SON.  That  is,  where  the  river  cuts  across  bends  f 
A.  Yes.  The  river  has  a  natural  tendency  to  commit  suicide  occa- 
sionally by  cutting  off  its  own  neck.  As  the  water  flows  around  the 
bends  they  tend  to  deepen  or  extend  inland,  with  increase  of  radius, 
sometimes  with  caving  at  the  neck  of  tbe  bend,  both  above  and  below. 
This  action  narrows  the  neck  until  finally,  at  some  high  flood,  the  water 
goes  across  the  neck  with  a  burst  and  abandons  the  bend.  Such  a 
change  introduces  a  disturbing  condition  in  that  part  of  the  river  which 
is  highly  injurious.  It  may  be  15  miles  around  the  bend  and  only  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  across  the  neck.  In  such  a  case  the  fall  of  the  river 
around  the  bend  will  be,  say,  7  feet,  and  the  cut-off  therefore  introduces 
a  fall  of  7  feet  in  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  producing  a  tremendous  increase  in 
the  velocity  for  a  number  of  miles  above  the  bend  and  a  number  of  miles 
below,  and  that  increase  of  velocity  increases  the  caving  action  in  all 
of  the  bends  that  are  affected  by  it.  So  the  river  goes  immediately  to 
work  to  restore  the  length  which  it  lost  by  the  cut-off*.  The  length  of 
the  river  is  the  result  of  an  adjustment  between  the  velocity  of  the 
stream  and  the  resisting  power  of  the  bank. 

The  valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  composed  of  alluvial  material,  which 
has,  you  may  say,  a  given  power  of  resistance  to  the  stream.  And 
when  its  length  is  such  as  to  reduce  the  velocity  to  that  rate  which  the 
bank  can  stand,  its  condition  is  comparatively  stable.  If  you  Increase 
the  velocity,  you  increase  the  caving  action,  and  the  length  is  increased, 
until,  by  inc  ease  of  length,  the  velocity  is  diminished  to  a  point  at 
wliich  the  bank  will  stand  the  impact.  The  river  is  its  own  engineer. 
It  is  hke  a  fat  man  going  down  a  steep  hill.  He  dare  not  go  straight 
down;  if  he  should  try  it  he  would  go  headlong  directly.  He  controls 
his  own  momentum  by  zigzagging  down,  just  as  a  railroad  engineer  lays 
out  a  tnick  down  a  mountain  side.  The  river  zigzags  down  the  valley 
intiiesame  way,  and  so,  by  maintaining  its  length,  keeps  its  flow  within 
the  limit  at  which  the  banks  can  bear  the  impact  as  well  as  they  do. 
The  commission  has  made  some  careful  studies  on  that  subject,  and  the 
result  is  to  show  that,  notwithstanding  a  great  number  of  cut  offs  have 
been  made  in  historical  times,  which  would  in  the  aggregate  have 
reduced  the  length  of  the  river  many  miles,  the  river  has  still,  so  far  as 
we  can  ascertain,  substantially  the  same  length  that  it  had  a  hundred 
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years  ago.  And  I  do  not  believe  that  anything  man  can  do  would  pre- 
vent it  irom  having  about  the  same  length  in  the  long  ran.  And  soil 
is  regarded  as  of  Importance  to  prevent  cut-offs  in  some  places— boI 
always,  not  everywhere,  but  in  some  places. 

There  are  two  such  places  on  the  river  now.  One  of  these  is  at  tlie 
upper  of  the  three  bends  which  lie  a  short  distance  above  Grreenril]& 
There  is  at  this  place  a  very  remarkable  succession  of  bends.  The  river 
has  been  flowing  around  these  bends  without  change,  apparently,  for  a 
great  many  years,  and  we  have  in  them  a  very  stable  channel.  A  vutr 
off  is  threatened  at  the  upper  one  of  these  bends.  If  that  bend  sboaM 
go,  the  two  below  it  would  inevitably  go  in  very  quick  successiDn 
The  taking  out  of  these  three  bends  would  shorten  the  river  30  miles 
at  least,  and  nobody  can  foresee  the  changes  that  would  result.  They 
would  be  enormous  in  extent,  and  they  would  go  on  for  many  yeais. 
So  it  has  been  regarded  as  an  important  thing  to  prevent  that  cntdf 
from  taking  place,  and  for  that  purpose  a  revetment  was  built  then 
several  years  ago.  It  has  been  doing  good  service,  and  apparently  is 
likely  to  succeed.  Another  place  of  the  same  character  is  just  abon) 
the  city  of  Natchez.  A  cut-off  is  threatened  there  immediately  alxiTi 
the  city  which  would  take  out  (I  do  not  remember  exactly)  I  tbini 
some  fifteen  miles  in  length  of  the  river. 

Mr.  CATOniNGS.  At  Cowpen  ? 

A.  Yea.  I  do  not  know  that  anybody  can  foresee  just  waat  wonH 
happen,  but  it  is  practically  certain  that  one  result  would  be  to  buiM 
up  a  great  bar  in  front  of  Natchez  and  leave  that  city  inland  as  Vick* 
burg  has  been  left  inland.  For  the  purpose  of  preventing  cutoffs 
revetments  will  always  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Vest.  How  about  the  Atchafalaya,  or  the  mouth  of  the  Ked 
Biverf    Is  there  any  danger  of  a  cut  off  theref 

A.  I  think  not.  The  problem  presented  at  the  Atchafalaya  has  ft 
great  many  sides  to  it.  There  was  at  one  time  a  very  keen  apprehen* 
sion  that  the  Mississippi  Biver  might  leave  its  channel  at  the  montli  of 
the  Bed  Biver  and  make  a  cut-off  or  outlet  for  itself  down  the  Atchata- 
laya  to  the  Gulf.  I  suppose  there  are  conditions  under  which  that  would 
occur.  But  in  anticipation  of  the  possibility  the  commission  a  numlter 
of  years  ago  made  two  sill  dams  across  the  Atchafalaya  Biver  near  its 
head,  intended  to  prevent  any  enlargement  of  the  channel  there.  Tbe 
plan  contemplated  the  building  of  live  such  dams,  but  only  two  bave 
been  built  because  they  have  apparently  perfectly  accomplished  tbe 
object.  In  present  conditions  I  do  not  think  any  transfer  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Biver  discharge  down  the  Atchafalaya  is  at  all  to  be  feared. 

Mr.  Vest.  Senator  Caffrey,  who  lives  on  the  Teche,  says  thei^  is 
immediate  danger. 

A.  Well,  I  do  not  think  it  is  so.  I  think  if  he  would  go  up  and  l(K»k 
at  the  work  and  study  its  history  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  b« 
would  be  convinced  there  is  no  danger  of  tCiat. 

Mr.  Vest.  He  says  that  the  flow  into  the  Atchafalaya  is  increas.ug 
all  the  time. 

A.  I  do  not  think  it  is.    If  it  is,  it  is  in  a  very  slight  degree  indeed. 

Mr.  Catchings.  Have  you  flood  discharges  to  show  in  regard  to  tbal 
from  year  to  year! 

A.  We  have.  Measurements  have  been  made  there  from  year  to 
year,  and  if  it  is  not  perfectly  safe  now  it  is  capable  of  being  made  so 
by  the  addition  of  one,  two,  or  three  more  sill  dams.  A  sill  dam  ^^^^ 
made,  with  levees  on  each  side  and  with  adequate  shore  protection  at 
the  ends  of  the  dam,  acts  as  a  perfect  restriction  of  the  discharge. 
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tbink  it  is  entirely  possible  to  make  sacli  a  catastrophe  absolutely  out 
of  the  question.  I  think  the  works  that  are  there  now  have  done  and 
it  and  will  do  it.  The  commission  has  been  ready  all  the  time  to  extend 
those  works,  and  has  not  done  so  simply  for  the  reason  that  there  did 
not  appear  to  be  any  necessity  for  it. 

Mr.  Nblson.  How  many  dredges,  in  your  opinion,  of  such  capacity 
as  the  four  new  ones  you  have  lately  built,  would  be  necessary  and 
requisite  to  maintain  a  navigable  channel  at  high  water,  from  Cairo  to 
the  Head  of  the  Passes,  and  what  would  be  the  cost  of  such  dredges 
and  the  cost  of  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  themf 

A.  It  has  been  estimated  by  the  engineers  of  the  commission  that  a 
fleet  of  nine  dredges  would  be  sufficient  to  do  the  work  from  Cairo  to 
Vicksburg. 

Q*  Below  that  it  would  not  be  necessary?— A.  Below  that  no  calcu- 
lations were  made,  although  I  think  there  must  be  provision  made  for 
some  work  below  Vicksburg.  Some  bars  have  developed  there  within 
recent  years  that  constitute  an  obstruction  to  navigation,  and  one  of 
those  bars,  known  as  Fords  Crossing,  has  been  operated  upon  by  the 
Ram  (which  is  the  Bed  Biver  dredge  boat  that  I  spoke  about),  and  I 
think  it  will  be  necessary  in  the  future  to  be  prepared  to  do  some  work 
below  Vicksburg,  but  the  amount  will  not  be  very  large. 

My  own  impression  about  it  is  (although  that  is  a  point  that  otlier 
members  of  the  commission  are  better  qualified  to  judge  of  than  I  am) 
that  we  ought  to  have  something  more  than  that.  I  think  that,  in 
order  to  get  at  the  work  early  enough  and  prosecute  it  rapidly  enough 
to  keep  a  depth  of  8  feet  right  along,  there  ought  to  be  two  or  three 
more  dredges  built  and  within  reach.  If  I  were  myself  called  upon  to 
name  the  number  necessary,  I  should  put  it  at  twelve  rather  than  nine, 
although  our  former  calculations  were  based  on  nine.  These  dredges 
cost  from  $100,000  to  $125,000  apiece,  according  to  their  construction, 
and  the  expense  of  operating  them  is  about  $50,000  each  for  the  season, 
or  a  little  less  than  that. 

Mr.  Kelson.  Then  ten  dredges  would  cost  about  a  million  and  a 
quarter? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nelson.  And  the  annual  expense  of  operating  them  would  b# 
half  a  million! 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  would  be  a  fair  statement! 

A.  That  would  be  a  fair  statement;  yes,  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Vest  : 

Q.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  each  is  the  amount  allowed  for  the  two 
dredges  in  the  Mississippi  now  and  one  in  the  Ohio,  is  it  not? — A.  There 
has  not  been  any  specific  allowance  of  that  kind  made.  The  estimate 
made  by  the  commission  was  that  the  expense  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  seven  dredges  would  retich  about  $350,000  per  annum. 

Q.  But  is  there  not  an  appropriation! — ^A.  No 5  there  has  been  no 
appropriation  of  a  specified  sum  per  annum. 

Q.  I  am  very  much  misinformed,  then.  My  recollection  is  that  there  \b 
an  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  each  of  these  dredging  boats— one  on 
the  Ohio,  two  on  the  Mississippi,  and  that  there  is  no  appropriation  for 
the  dredge  boat  on  the  Missouri. — ^A.  I  think  you  refer  to  snag  boats, 
Seuator. 

Mr.  Vest.  Yes;  that  is  so. 

The  Witness.  The  estimate  of  the  cost  of  running  the  dredge  boats 
is  about  $6,000  per  month,  so  the  amount  per  annum  would  depend 
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upon  the  duration  of  the  low-water  season  and  the  amount  of  work  to 
be  done,  but  I  should  say  that,  for  all  the  expense  of  operation,  care, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  the  cost  would  be  within  $50,000  per  aunura 
for  each  boat.  The  conimiBsion  have  now  six  ready  for  use  and  another 
one  in  process  of  construction,  and  means  enough,  I  believe,  to  finish  it. 
and  that  will  exhaust  the  resources  of  the  commission. 

Q.  You  madeone  statement.  Judge  Taylor,  that  impressed  me  greatly. 
I  noticed  in  the  last  two  reports  of  the  commission  precisely  the  saiut* 
statement,  although  not  as  strongly  as  you  made  it,  and  that  is  that  it 
is  now  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  commission  that  the  two  instni 
mentalities  to  be  relied  on  for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the 
river  are  revetment  and  dredging,  and  that,  save  in  exceptional  cases 
(where  there  is  a  wide  bar,  for  instance),  the  contraction  works  need 
not  be  used.  Am  I  right  about  thatf — A.  You  are,  so  far  as  the  con 
traction  works  are  concerned. 

Q.  Now,  is  that  not  a  wide  departure  from  the  original  theory  on 
which  tlie  improvement  of  the  river  was  undertaken  t  For  instance,  yoa 
state  (and  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  your  statement)  that  the  com- 
mission originated  in  the  success  of  the  jetty  work  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  which  was  based  absolutely  and  almost  entirely  on  the  jetty  or 
iM>ntraction  system.  Now,  is  this  not  an  abandonment,  practically,  of 
the  great  fundamental  basic  fact  on  which  all  this  system  was  inangn- 
rated  and  u]>on  which  Captain  Eads  based  the  claims  for  his  jetty  work, 
which  did  succeed?  In  other  words,  if  I  understand  you  (and  I  do  not 
want  to  do  an  injustice  to  the  commission),  say  you  have  a  bank  u]m 
one  side  of  the  river  which  requires  revetment;  it  is  crumbling  and 
giving  way,  and  you  can  only  secure  its  stability  or  permanence  by  revet- 
ment; you  then  construct  your  revetment  works.  Now,  having  made 
an  artificial  bank  there  which  will  resist  the  action  of  the  water,  yoa 
have  on  the  other  side  no  necessity  for  revetment^  but  do  you  not  still 
have  to  contract  the  volume  of  water  so  as  to  enlarge  the  scouring 
power  of  the  river  T  Why  is  it,  when  you  have  simply  revetted  one  bank 
of  the  river,  that  you  gi  ve  up  this  principle  of  contraction  I — A.  I  do  uot 
consider  that  the  view  the  commission  has  taken  of  that  part  of  the 
work  is  any  abandonment  of  the  theory.  I  think  it  is  in  entire  harmony 
with  the  theory.  It  is  simply  a  change  in  detail  in  respect  of  the 
engineering  works  necessary  to  accomplish  the  result. 

The  river  in  most  cases  naturally  seeks  to  flow  along  the  concave 
side  of  the  bend.  There  may  be  a  wide  space  of  bar  opposite  the  bank 
at  that  point,  but  in  most  cases  the  greatest  velocity  of  the  stream  is 
around  the  concave  side  of  the  bend;  and  if  the  bank  is  held  apinst 
erosion,  so  that  the  river  is  com])elled  to  maintain  one  path,  it  will 
deepen  itself  and  maintain  its  channel,  without  reference  to  the  width 
of  the  bar  which  may  lie  on  the  convex  side  of  the  bend.  Furthermore. 
tjie  difficulty  which  arises  as  to  the  obstructions  to  navigation  con- 
sists in  the  Ibrmation  of  bars  at  the  crossings.  The  material  of  whijb 
these  bars  are  made  comes  mostly  from  the  caving  of  the  banks  in  tiie 
bends  immediately  above.  If  by  revetment  of  those  bends  you  stop 
that  caving,  you  cut  off^"  the  supply  of  material  out  of  which  the  bars 
are  made.  And  if  there  were  a  complete  system  of  revetment  from 
head  to  foot  of  all  the  bends,  so  that  the  caving  would  be  substantially 
stop]>ed,  the  material  out  of  which  the  bars  are  built  would  be  to  a  large 
extent  exhausted.  The  cases  in  which  contraction  works  are  necessary 
are  those  in  which  the  river  will  not  of  its  own  choice  take  a  position 
next  to  a  revetment.  I  f  the  situation  of  the  river  be  such  that  the  river 
will  at  one  time  take  a  position  in  one  part  of  its  channel,  and  at 
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another  time  in  another,  it  may  be  necessary  to  exclude  it  from  that 
part  of  the  channel  which  you  do  not  wish  it  to  occupy.  But  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  those  are  the  exceptional  cases;  that  the  rule  is 
that  the  river  will  follow  the  bend  next  the  caving  bank,  then  cross 
over  and  follow  the  next  bend  along  the  bank,  and  so  on  down.  That 
is  the  rule.  And  where  that  is  the  case,  if  you  hold  the  caving  bank, 
you  can  safely  let  the  river  do  as  it  likes  over  the  bar. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  any  contraction 
works,  largely! — ^A.  Yes;  they  are  found  to  be  comparatively  unim- 
portant. 

Mr.  Nblson.  You  mean  opposite  the  revetment  work. 

A.  Opposite  the  revetment  work  they  are  comparatively  unimportant. 
That  is  not  at  all  an  abandonment  of  the  theory  of  contraction.  Experi- 
ence has  disclosed  that  in  order  to  obtain  the  contraction  you  do  not 
usually  need  the  contraction  works. 

Q.  Would  it  not  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  though,  if  contraction 
should  be  added  even  to  revetment?  That  is  to  say,  is  it  not  always 
better  to  increase  the  scouring  power  of  the  river?  You  can  not  have 
too  much  of  that,  can  you  I — A.  No. 

Q.  I  am  not  now  arguing  against  revetment.  I  believe  in  revetment, 
in  the  jetty  system,  and  in  dredging,  all  three  of  them.  And  then  I 
think  we  have  a  very  diflRcult  problem. — A.  Yes;  no  doubt. 

Q.  But  ^our  statement  was  very  strong,  and  involved  (it  seemed  to 
me)  the  reliance  of  the  commission,  save  in  these  exceptional  cases, 
upon  two  of  these  instrumentalities,  leaving  out  the  third;  in  other 
words,  that  you  rely  upon  revetment  and  dredging. — A.  That  conclu- 
sion has  been  reached  as  the  result  of  experience.  Contraction  works 
have  been  actually  found  to  be  of  such  secondary  importance  that  it 
lias  been  considered  wise  to  devote  the  money  to  revetments  rather  than 
to  contraction  works,  as  a  rule. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson: 

Q.  As  I  understand,  the  drift  of  your  testimony  is,  not  that  you  do 
Dot  consider  in  all  cases  that  the  contraction  system  is  obsolete,  but 
that  where  you  have  the  revetment  work  opposite  those  works  contrac- 
tion work  is  not  necessary? — A.  It  is  usually  not  necessary. 

Q.  That  where  contraction  work  is  necessary  i^  in  reaches  of  the  river 
^here  it  expands  on  both  sides  and  does  not  tend  to  undermine  some 
particular  bend  of  the  river? — A.  Take  a  condition  like  this:  You  have 
sometimes  a  stretch  of  river  a  number  of  miles  long,  say  5  or  10  miles 
(tliose  are  rare,  but  you  have  some  such  cases),  where  the  channel  is 
practically  straight,  and  where  the  width  between  banks  is  excessive, 
it  may  be  2  or  3  miles,  and  the  space  is  occupied  by  a  broad,  flat  bar, 
and  the  river  will  at  low  water  sometimes  drop  into  one  place  in  the 
bar  and  sometimes  into  another.  In  such  a  case  as  that  you  must  shut 
the  river  out  of  a  part  of  that  bar 

Q.  And  there  it  is  wholly  contraction  work? — A.  There  you  must 
have  contraction  work. 

Q.  And  revetmentworkdoes  not  enter  into  the  case  there? — A.  Yes, 
it  does.  In  such  a  reach  as  that  your  scheme  of  imi)rovement  begins  by 
laying  out  a  new  path  for  the  river,  which  shall  embrace  normal  curves 
of  flow.  In  every  such  case  the  object  is  to  make  the  river  crooked; 
that  is  to  say,  to  introduce  into  its  channel  a  curvature  which  corre- 
sponds to  its  best  flow,  to  imitate  those  parts  of  the  river  where  nature 
has  done  her  best  work.  A  very  little  study  of  the  Mississippi  River 
shows  that  those  parts  of  the  river  which  are  most  permanent,  which 
have  the  best  channel,  are  those  parts  where  one  curve  succeeds 
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another  in  regular  order;  and  iii  a  long,  broad,  straight  reach  the  first 
re<iuisite  is  to  ma])  out  a  path  of  uornial  curvature  for  the  channel.  In 
order  to  make  it  take  that  channel,  you  must  build  contraction  works 
on  those  parts  of  the  bar  from  which  you  want  to  exclude  the  water, 
and  revetment  works  in  those  parts  of  your  new  channel  where  you 
want  to  create  a  bend.  And  I  have  always  thought  that  the  hrst 
indispensable  requisite  of  success  in  those  engineering  works  was  to 
succeed  in  laying  out  a  normal  path  for  the  river  through  the  disturbed 
reach.  The  conditions  in  such  case  are  precisely  like  those  I  spoke  of 
with  respect  to  cutting  a  channel  across  a  bar.  Yoa  must  give  the 
river  a  path  which  accords  with  its  natural  laws  of  flow  or  yon  can  not 
do  anything  with  it. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me,  from  the  time  I  had  been  two  or  three 
years  in  contact  with  the  work,  that  its  final  success  would  dei)end 
upon  success  in  that  particular.  I  had  a  hope  that  through  these  dis- 
turbed reaches  the  river  might  be  made  to  assume  a  normal  curvature 
of  flow,  and  establish  itself  in  such  a  path,  and  that  it  would  be  con- 
tent to  flow  in  that  channel  and  quit  its  attacks  on  its  banks.  That  is 
what  we  find  in  the  best  parts  of  the  river.  It  is  not  by  any  means 
true  that  the  greater  part  of  the  channel  of  the  Mississippi  Biver  is 
bad.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  good — good  all  the  year  round.  The 
obstructing  bars  are  confined  to  certain  places,  are  mostly  found  in 
groups,  and  their  actual  length  is  trifling  compared  with*  the  total 
length  of  the  river.  And  those  places  where  the  river  follows  a  sym- 
metrical series  of  curves,  one  after  the  other,  are  the  places  where  the 
channel  is  stable  and  where  the  low- water  channel  is  always  good. 

Mr.  CATcniNGS.  How  many  of  those  bars  are  supposed  to  exist, 
between  Cairo  and  Vicksburg! 

A.  About  forty,  all  together.  And  the  first  task  of  the  commission 
in  its  work  was  to  study  those  features  of  the  river,  and  to  try  to  lay 
ont  through  these  disturbed  reaches  a  curved  path  that  would  fit  the 
natural  flow  of  the  river.  In  the  Plum  Point  Reach  we  appeared  to 
have  succeeded  in  that  respect.  In  that  reach  the  river  dropped  into 
the  path  that  was  laid  out  for  it,  and  was  apparently  contented  there, 
and  flowed  down  that  path  for  many  years  easily  and  naturally,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  we  had  solved  the  problem  there  perfectly. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Lake  Providence  reach  the  river  was  never 
satisfied  with  its  channel ;  it  always  appeared  to  me  that  we  had  missed 
it  there,  that  we  had  not  succeeded  in  laying  out  a  true  path  for  the 
river's  flow.  The  river  in  the  Lake  Providence  reach  was  always 
attsvcking  its  revetments.  We  got  a  good  channel  and  kept  it,  but 
there  was  a  great  deal  more  difficulty  at  Lake  Providence  in  maintain- 
ing the  works  permanently  than  there  was  at  Plum  Point.  And  my 
faith  in  the  permanence  of  those  works  was  greatly  shaken  in  later 
years  mainly  from  the  fact  that,  owing  to  changes  that  took  place  in 
the  river  above  the  Plum  Point  reach,  it  began  to  attack  its  works  in 
that  reach  and  to  exhibit  an  impatience  with  the  restraint  which  had 
been  put  upon  it.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  general  truth  of  the 
proposition  that  a  successful  improvement  of  the  river  throughout  its 
whole  course  would  depend,  fundamentally,  upon  a  wise  adaptation  of 
the  curvature  of  the  channel  to  the  natural  laws  of  flow  which  control 
itj  and  I  never  did  expect  that  this  kind  of  improvement  would  prove 
a  permanent  success  unless  that  part  of  it  succeeded.  I  thonght  that 
if  we  could  get  the  river  trained  in  a  line  of  flow  which  was  in  harmony 
with  its  own  laws  it  would  give  up  the  struggle,  and  that  the  works 
could  be  maintained  within  practicable  limits  of  cost  and  we  could 
secure  a  i)ermanently  improved  channel;  and  I  think  very  much  so  yet 
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Mr.  Catchings.  Was  it  ever  contemplated,  Jadge,  that  there  should 
be  auy  general  use  of  contraction  works ;  or,  rather,  was  it  not  according 
to  the  original  plan  that  these  contraction  w6rks  should  only  be  used  in 
the  very  wide  places,  bo  as  to  reduce  the  width  to  about  3,000  feet? 

A.  It  never  was  contemplated  to  use  them  everywhere.  It  was  con- 
templated to  use  them  only  where- it  was  thought  they  would  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  reduce  the  width  to  about  3,000  feet.  And  the  only 
reason  a  different  conclusion  was  reached  was  that,  as  the  work  pro- 
gressed and  as  experience  accumulated  the  contraction  works  were 
found  to  be  less  and  less  necessary  for  that  end,  and  the  revetment 
works  were  found  to  be  more  and  more  necessaiy.  It  was  simply  a 
question  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  two  kinds  of  work,  and  that 
came  oat  purely  as  the  result  of  experience. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Vest  : 

Q.  But  there  are  places  where  you  could  use  those  contraction 
works? — ^A.  Certainly  there  are.  I  think  now  that  if  the  commission 
were  set  to  work  to  improve  a  place  like  Plum  Point  reach,  under 
exactly  the  conditions  which  obtained  there  at  that  time,  that  it  would 
put  in  contraction  works;  I  think  it  would  have  to. 

Q.  Yon  never  could  have  gotten  rid  of  Horsetail  Bar  without  con- 
traction works? — A.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that. 

Q.  And  that  splendid  piece  of  work  below  Jefferson  City,  on  the 
Missouri  Eiver,  never  could  have  been  done  without  itt — A.  I  think 
that  is  very  likely. 

Q.  They  had  to  use  both  contraction  works  and  revetment! — A.  But 
that  conclusion.  Senator  Vest,  entered  into  this  work,  I  may  say,  mostly 
in  this  way:  In  my  estimate  for  the  probable  cost  of  a  complete 
improvement  from  Cairo  down,  it  was  considered  that  the  places  where 
contraction  works  would  be  necessary  were  not  numerous  and  that  the 
expense  would  consist  mostly  in  the  cost  of  the  revetments,  and  so  the 
estimate  that  was  submitted  in  the  last  report  of  the  commission  was 
one  based  upon  the  cost  of  revetment  works,  and  no  attempt  was  made 
to  make  a  detailed  estimate  of  the  cost  of  contraction  works.  It  was 
considered  that  by  including  in  the  estimate  the  cost  of  a  continuous 
revetment  of  all  the  bends  that  an  approximate  idea  would  be  obtained 
of  the  probable  cost  of  the  work. 

Q.  Now  do  not  understand  me,  Judge  Taylor,  as  objecting  to  revet- 
ment. I  appreciate  the  reasons  for  it.  But  I  must  say  it  seemed  to  me 
pretty  strong  language  in  the  report  of  the  commission,  and  that  you 
used  to-day,  and  it  gave  me  the  impression  that  you  thought  the  con- 
traction works  should  be  practically  abandoned.  I  think  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  stated  the  importance  of  revetment,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  left  that  contraction  matter  alone,  because  you  have  to 
use  it  in  certain  places  and  can  not  do  without  it. — ^A.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  that.  Major  Harrod  tells  me  (a  fact  that  I  had  lost  sight 
of)  that  in  the  estimate  that  was  made  there  was  included  the  amount 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  each  of  thirty  bars.  There  were 
about  forty  bars,  and  that  estimate  was  made  on  the  theory  that  in 
thirty  of  those  more  or  less  contraction  work  would  be  necessary,  and 
we  allowed  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  each,  making  three  million 
dollars  for  contraction  works. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Please  state  to  the  committee  from  what  cause  came 
the  great  Hoods  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  and  then  please  state  what 
levee  work  has  been  done  by  the  commission,  the  effect  of  that  work 
in  repressing  and  restraining  floods,  preventing  overflows,  and  also  the 
eftect  of  that  levee  work  upon  the  navigability  of  the  river.    Give  a 
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full  history,  as  far  as  you  cau,  of  the  levee  work  that  has  been  done  by 
the  Governmeut,  and  state  as  far  as  you  can  what  work  of  that  kind 
has  been  done  by  State  or 'local  authorities,  the  probable  result  of  a 
continuance  of  the  work,  and  the  cost  of  the  same. 

A.  The  Lower  Mississippi  River  (by  which  I  mean  that  part  lying 
below  Cairo)  receives  its  water  from  five  great  rivers,  each  having  its 
own  watershed  and  lying  in  different  latitudes  and  subject  to  diflerent 
climatic  conditions.  The  Missouri  is  fed  from  a  vast  watershed  lying 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  great  valley.  The  Upper  Mississippi 
comes  down  from  the  north,  the  Ohio  from  the  northeast,  and  it«  great 
tributaries — the  Cumberland  and  the  'Ten uessee— from  the  southeast 
These  rivers  rise  in  regions  which  differ  very  much  from  each  other  in 
the  amount  of  their  rainfall  and  the  time  when  their  ordinary  floods 
occur. 

The  Tennessee,  Cumberland,  and  Ohio  have  their  head  waters  in  the 
Appalachian  Range  of  mountains,  and  come  across  a  great  interme- 
diate valley  over  the  whole  of  which  there  is  a  very  considerable 
rainfall.  Their  floods  are  likely  to  occur  early  in  the  season,  any  time, 
in  fa(;t,  after  the  first  of  January.  The  floods  of  the  Upper  Mississippi 
and  of  the  Missouri  are  likely  to  occur  a  good  bit  later  in  the  season. 
The  total  amount  of  water  contributed  by  the  Ohio,  Cumberland,  and 
Tennessee  considerably  exceeds  that  contributed  by  the  other  two. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  can  state  the  exact  proportions,  but  my  remem- 
brance is  that  the  discharge  of  the  Ohio  at  Cairo  reaches  from  60  to 
65  per  cent  of  the  whole.  The  disastrous  floods  of  the  lower  river 
usaally  come  mostly,  I  should  say,  from  the  Ohio,  with  an  augmentation 
from  the  Arkansas  and  Red  rivers,  which  also  have  their  head  waters 
in  comparatively  low  latitude.  These  combinations,  however,  are 
somewhat  uncertain,  and  occasionally  there  is  a  flood  to  which  all  these 
tributaries  contribute  in  considerable  degree.  I  do  not  know,  however, 
that  any  disastrous  flood  ever  occurred  without  a  contributing  flood  of 
the  tirst-class  from  the  Ohio.  The  valley  of  the  river  from  Cairo  down 
is  made  up  entirely  (with  the  exception  of  some  spurs  of  Crowley's 
Ridge  which  cut  across  it)  of  alluvial  deposit  brought  down  by  these 
five  streams.  There  was,  no  doubt,  at  one  time  a  gulf  or  arm  of  the 
sea  extending  to  Commerce,  a  point  a  few  miles  above  Cairo.  At  the 
pres<Mit  time,  the  greatest  amount  of  deposit  brought  down  comes  from 
the  Missouri.  The  Ohio  and  Upper  Mississippi  have  apparently  eroded 
their  channels  down  to  such  rocky  or  gravelly  deposits  as  give  substan- 
tially clear  water. 

The  Missouri  appears  to  be  still  in  an  unstable  condition  and  going  on 
with  the  process  ot  erosion  with  great  activity.  The  process  of  building 
up  the  lower  valley  is  one  of  overflow  and  deposit.  The  capacity  of  the 
water  to  carry  sediment  depends  on  its  velocity.  In  a  state  of  nature 
the  banks  of  the  river  are  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  trees,  under- 
brush, cane,  and  vines,  and,  as  the  overflowing  water  travels  through 
these  obstructions,  its  velocity  is  reduced  and  it  drops  its  sediment. 
A  few  miles  back  from  the  bank  the  overflow  water  becomes  compara- 
tively clear.  The  result  is  that  lands  nearest  the  bank  of  the  river  are 
built  up  most  rapidly,  and  the  surface  slopes  away  from  the  bank  toward 
the  swamps.  There  is  evidence  that  in  the  process  of  this  work  the 
river  has  shifted  its  channel  from  place  to  place  in  the  valley.  In  a 
state  of  nature  a  great  flood  no  doubt  covered  the  whole  alluvial  valley, 
which  has  an  area  of  nearly  30,000  s(]uare  miles,  and  traveled  down  to 
the  sea  very  slowly.  The  escape  of  the  water  over  the  bank  was  there- 
fore in  a  thin  sheet,  probably  not  more  than  a  foot  or  two  in  depth  at  the 
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bank.  The  settlement  of  the  country  began  about  a  hundred  and  Hftj 
years  ago  at  New  Orleans.  It  was  then  a  comparatively  easy  thing  to 
restrain  the  water  for  a  limited  area  on  the  bank  by  means  of  a  levee. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  authentic  records  on  the  subject,  but  T  fancy  that 
the  first  levees  did  not  need  to  be  more  than  3  or  4  feet  high  to  afford 
entire  protection. 

The  settlements  advanced  up  the  river  very  slowly,  and,  as  they 
advanced,  the  levees  were  extended  upstream,  and  as  the  levees  were 
extended  they  caught  more  and  more  of  the  overflow  and  brought  it 
witliin  the  channel  necessarily;  and  as  they  thus  increased  the  volume 
of  water  passing  down  within  the  channel  they  had  to  make  their 
levees  higher  and  higher;  and  that  process  has  continued  from  that 
day  to  this.  The  levees  have  been  extended  upstream,  and  as  they 
have  been  extended  they  have  gathered  more  and  more  of  the  dis- 
charge into  the  main  channel,  and  have  necessarily  been  made  higher 
and  higher.  The  commission  received  its  first  appropriation,  which 
was  only  $1,000,000,  in  1881, 1  think.  In  the  following  year  was  the 
most  disastrous  flood  known  in  the  history  of  the  levees.  They  were 
not  iu  a  very  good  condition  to  receive  it.  'They  had  suffered  great 
dilapidation  during  the  war,  and  the  people  had  just  faiily  gottt^ii 
under  way  in  the  work  of  their  restoration  when  that  flood  came  and 
nearly  destroyed  the  entire  system,  it  made  an  immense  number  of 
crevasses  and  flooded  almost  the  whole  alluvial  valley. 

The  plan  of  the  commission  originally  reported  to  Congress  contem- 
plated the  restraint  of  the  floods  as  one  of  the  means  for  improving 
the  channel  for  navigation.  It  was  considered  that,  as  the  Mississipi^i 
River  makes  its  own  channel  and  must  always  continue  to  make  it,  and 
as  it  makes  it  by  the  sole  agency  of  scour,  it  would  do  that  work  most 
effectively  by  being  concentrated  in  the  highest  possible  degree.  The 
power  of  the  river  to  scour  its  channel  increases  with  its  velocity,  and 
it  was  considered  to  be  as  necessary  for  the  final  improvement  of  tlie 
channel  to  control  the  high-water  discharge  as  to  control  the  low- water 
discbarge;  and  this,  it  was  thought,  could  be  done  in  no  other  way 
than  by  the  extension  of  the  levee  system. 

According  to  my  remembrance  there  was  no  allotment  ma<le  for  the 
construction  of  levees  from  the  first  appropriation.  That  was  very 
largely  expended  in  the  building  of  the  great  i)lant  which  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  begin  the  work  of  channel  improvement.  The  second 
appropriation  was  a  large  one,  amounting,  I  think,  to  $4,123,000.  That 
reached  the  hands  of  the  commission  for  allotment  just  after  the  great 
destruction  of  the  flood  of  1882,  and,  as  I  remember,  a  million  three 
bandred  thousand  dollars  of  that  appropriation  was  allotted  to  the 
repair  of  levees.  In  undertaking  that  work  the  commission  proceeded 
upon  the  theory  that  it  was  a  work  which  was  partly  for  the  benefit  of 
the  adjoining  land  owners,  and  partly  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  whole 
nation,  in  its  contributing  effect  upon  the  improvement  of  the  channel. 
By  tbe  early  appropriation  laws  no  authority  was  given  to  the  commis- 
sion to  expend  any  part  of  the  money  in  the  construction  or  repair  of 
levees  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  lands  from  overflow.  We  were 
only  allowed  to  make  such  expenditure  in  cases  where  it  would,  in  our 
judgment,  contribute  to  improvementof  the  channel.  That  partof  the 
cbaunel  which  lay  below  Ked  Kiver  was  not  in  need  of  improvement 
for  navigation.  That  part  of  the  channel  which  lay  above  Mem))his 
was  in  nee<l  of  improvement,  but  there  were  few  existing  levees  there 
and  tbe  riparian  communities  were  not  in  condition  to  render  any 
assistance.    It  was  also  a  disputed  question  as  to  whether  the  restraint 
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of  the  floods  by  levees  would  effect  an  improvemeDt  in  the  channeL 
Upon  that  subject  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the  members 
of  the  commission.  Some  members  of  the  commission  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  restraint  of  the  floods  by  levees  played  such  an  insig- 
nificant part  in  the  improvement  of  the  channel  that  it  was  not  wortii 
while  to  expend  any  money  for  that  purpose  at  all. 

Mr.  OATCHmas.  By  the  channel,  Judge,  you  mean  the  low- water 
channel ! 

A.  The  low-water  channel.  But  the  majority  of  the  commission  was 
always  of  the  other  opinion.  Through  all  the  changes  of  its  member- 
ship it  was  always  the  judgment  of  a  minority  of  its  members  that  the 
restraint  of  the  floods  was  essential  to  a  complete  improvement  of  the 
channel  for  navigation.  It  was  considered  desirable  to  get  some  evi- 
dence on  this  point,  if  possible,  and  to  that  end  the  first  object  of  the 
commission  was  to  secure  a  closure  of  the  Yazoo  front.  There  was  in 
that  basin  a  large  population,  an  effective  local  organizatiou,  and  the 
basis  of  a  levee  system  of  considerable  extent  and  value.  And  there 
was  along  that  front  a  considerable  amount  of  bad  navigation.  It  was 
considered  that  the  complete  closure  of  the  Yazoo  front  would  throw 
some  light  on  the  question.  From  all  these  reasons  taken  together,  the 
first  effort  of  the  commission  wks  to  secure,  by  cooperation  with  the 
local  authorities,  a  complete  closure  of  the  Yazoo  front.  Next  after 
that  the  commission  directed  its  efforts  to  complete  the  closure  of  the 
Tensas  front.  By  the  words  "Tensas  front '^  I  mean  that  part  of  the 
bank  which  flanks  the  Tensas  Basin,  extending  from  Arkansas  City  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Red  River. 

In  the  allotments  for  levees  in  both  parts  of  the  river  the  commis- 
sion uniformly  proceeded  upon  the  principle  of  allotting  most  to  those 
who  helped  themselves  most.  The  inducement  was  constantly  held 
out  that  wherever  the  citizens  would  do  the  most  toward  the  construc- 
tion of  their  own  levees  the  commission  would  extend  its  aid  first. 
The  response  of  the  citizens  to  these  offers  was,  as  a  rule,  very  heavy 
and  very  effective.  I  have  reason  to  know  that  they  taxed  themselves 
to  the  utmost  limit  of  endurance.  By  this  sort  of  cooperation  the 
levees  on  the  Yazoo  front  and  Tensas  front  were  brought  to  a  consider- 
able degree  of  perfection. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Will  you  please  state  in  this  connection  the  lengths  of 
the  respective  levees,  and  their  general  size  and  characteristics! 

A.  Those  two  lines  are  about  300  miles  long  each.  The  basins  are 
very  remarkable  in  their  geographic  conformation.  From  the  fact  to 
which  I  have  alluded  that  the  deposits  of  the  river  are  most  active 
immediately  adjacent  to  its  banks,  it  follows  that  the  fronts  of  these  great 
basins  are  higher  than  the  anterior  of  them,  so  that  the  natural  drain- 
age of  the  areas  embraced  in  them  is  not  into  the  river  laterally,  as  a 
man  would  naturally  expect,  but  down  the  interior  of  the  basin  to  its 
foot.  The  drainage  of  the  Yazoo  Basin  is  all  finally  gathered  into  the 
Yazoo  River,  which  discharges  where  the  hills  come  out  to  the  river 
just  above  Yicksburg.  The  Tensas  Basin  ends  at  Red  River.  There  is 
no  physical  dividing  line  between  the  Tensas  Basin  and  the  Atchafalaya 
Basin  below  it.  During  the  development  of  the  work  on  these  two 
fronts  the  Government  extended  comparatively  little  aid  to  the  build- 
ing of  levees  below  Red  River. 

This  was  in  consequence  of  the  restriction  contained  in  the  law, 
that  money  should  be  expended  for  the  construction  of  levees  only 
where  it  would  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  low- water  channel 
for  navigation,  and  as  the  low -water  channel  below  Red  River  was  not 
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in  need  of  improvement,  tbe  commission  was  not  able  to  extend  much 
aid  to  the  work  of  the  levee  building  there.  A  small  contribution  was 
made  at  an  early  day  for  the  closure  of  an  old  crevasse  at  Bonnet  Carre. 
This  was  done  very  largely  to  form  a  basis  of  observation  as  to  the 
efl'ect  of  the  closure  of  a  crevasse  upon  the  discharge  caiiacity  of  the 
channel  below  it.  There  was  also  some  allotment  made  for  the  closure 
of  one  or  two  old  crevasses  which  were  not  far  below  Red  Eiver.  The 
result  was  that  a  very  heavy  burden  was  cast  upon  the  levees  below 
Ked  River  by  the  repair  and  building  up  of  the  line  above  Red  River 
without  any  assistance  from  the  Government  to  the  communities  below 
Red  River. 

Mr.  Nelson.  You  mean  by  that  that  the  construction  of  the  Tehsas 
and  Yazoo  levees  aggravated  the  situation  below! 
A.  Yes. 

Mr.  NeIpSON.  Necessitating  the  building  of  higher  and  stronger 
levees* 

A.  Yes.  But  the  appropriations  made  by  Congress  were,  after  a 
time,  relieved  of  that  condition,  and  the  commission  was  empowered 
by  the  law  to  regard  the  protection  of  lands  from  overflow  as  a  distinct 
and  independent  object  to  be  attained;  and  since  then  the  allotments 
for  the  repair  of  levees  have  embraced  the  country  below  Red  River 
equally  with  that  above.  In  this  way  the  work  has  been  extended  up- 
stream, the  last  basins  of  which  closure  has  been  undertaken  being  the 
fronts  of  White  River  and  the  Arkansas  River  and  a  portion  of  the 
St.  Francis  front.  The  work  on  the  St.  Francis  front  was  postponed  to 
tbe  last,  for  two  reasons.  One  was  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  basin 
were  without  any  effective  organization  or  means  of  contributing  to 
the  work  themselves,  and  the  other  was  that  it  was  considered  that  the 
closure  of  that  basin  would  throw  an  increased  burden  upon  the  levees 
Wlow,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  done  until  they  had  reached  a  devel- 
opment in  height  and  strength  which  would  probably  enable  them  to 
stand  the  strain. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Y^ou  stated,  in  speaking  of  your  revetment  work,  that 
it  ought  to  have  been  begun  above  and  gone  down,  did  you  not! 
A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Now,  how  is  it  in  respect  to  the  levee  work  ?  It  ought 
to  begin  below  and  go  upstream,  had  it  not? 

A.  If  the  valley  were  an  unoccupied  country  and  there  were  no  prop- 
erty interests  to  be  considered,  I  do  not  know  but  I  would  begin  the 
levees  at  the  upper  end,  too.  But  the  contrary  is  the  fact.  The  lower 
country  is  densely  populated,  and  the  most  valuable  property  and  the 
larger  population  are  along  the  lower  part  of  it.  That  fact  made  it 
impossible,  consistently  with  principles  of  justice  and  fair  dealing,  to 
do  otherwise  than  build  the  levees  from  below  up.  The  destructive 
effect  of  floods  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river  is  not  increased  by  hav- 
ing levees  below,  while  the  destructive  effect  below  would  be  greatly 
Weased  by  having  levees  above  and  none  below. 
Mr.  Nelson.  Or  with  insufficient  levees  below! 
A.  With  insufficient  levees  below. 

Mr.  Vest.  Well,  how  about  the  effect  of  revetment  above? 
A.  The  effect  of  revetment  above  does  not  injure  people  below.    I  do 
^ot  fancy  that  the  improvement  of  the  river  channel  by  means  of  revet- 
^^nt^  and  contraction  works  would  have  any  sensible  effect  upon  the 
ebannel  below,  either  for  good  or  bad. 

The  years  1894, 1895,  and  1896  (the  three  years  preceding  1897)  were 
years  daring  which  there  was  no  flood  to  speak  of^— no  general  overflow. 
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Everybody  familiar  witb  the  river  knew  that  it  was  only  a  qaestion  (A 
time  wheu  the  Hood  wouhl  come,  and  the  work  of  levee  building  dnriog 
those  years  was  pushed  with  all  the  energy  which  the  people  and  tU 
oommission  could  bestow. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Vest: 

Q.  Do  I  understand,  when  you  say  that  the  revetment  above  and  the 
contraction  works  above  would  have  no  effect  for  good  or  bad  on  the 
lower  river,  that  you  mean  to  say  the  construction  of  those  works  woald 
not  raise  the  level  of  the  river  below? — A.  Not  the  revetment  and  con- 
traction works.    No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  anything  would  do  it  but  levees? — ^A.  The  ^eve^ 
ment  works  affect  the  channel  immediately  adjacent  to  them.  Thej 
contract  the  channel  way,  and  so  force  the  water  over  the  bars  with  a 
higher  velocity,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  20  miles  below  the  works  tb« 
flow  of  the  river  is  affected  in  any  perceptible  degree  by  these  works. 

Q.  Is  that  the  opinion  of  engineers  generally? — A.  I  think  so.  It  is 
affected  for  some  little  distance  below.  We  could  see,  as  a  result  of 
the  works  in  Plum  Point  reach,  a  visible  improvement  in  the  channel, 
I  thought,  for  a  few  miles  below  the  reach.  I  doubt  whether  it  extended 
more  than  20  miles,  may  be  not  as  far  as  that.  You  see,  the  quan- 
tity of  water  which  flows  down  the  channel  is  the  same  whether  it 
passes  between  confined  banks  or  not.  The  flrst  effect  of  that  confine- 
ment is  to  raise  the  level  of  the  water  a  little  in  the  confined  portion, 
and  it  is  that  raising  of  the  level  by  confinement  which  increases  its 
velocity  and  gives  it  an  additional  scouring  power.  But  that  change 
of  level  at  low  watf  r  by  these  works  is  a  very  slight  one.  It  is  to  be 
measured  in  inches  rather  than  in  feet,  and  I  think  its  effect  must  be 
lost  a  little  way  down  the  river. 

Mr.  Catchings.  You  think  it  would  have  no  effect  on  the  flood  level! 

A.  I  should  think  it  would  have  none  at  all.  The  contraction  works, 
where  they  are  entirely  successful,  do  have  this  effect  on  the  floods. 
They  have  a  tendency  to  direct  the  flood  discharge  more  nearly  in  the 
same  path  in  which  the  low- water  discharge  flows.  That  result  follows. 
It  frequently  happens  in  a  bad  reach  in  the  river  that  the  main  body 
of  the  flood  discharge  will  cut  across  the  bar,  taking  the  shortest  line 
it  can  find,  and  go  down  one  part  of  the  channel,  and  then  that  th« 
high- water  channel  will  take  an  entirely  different  path ;  and  so  the  maiJi 
body  of  the  water  will  flow  at  flood  times  in  one  place  and  the  mail 
part  will  flow  at  low  water  in  an  entirely  different  place. 

Now,  there  is  no  place  in  the  river  where  the  flood  discharge  and  the 
low-water  discharge  flow  in  the  same  place  that  you  do  not  have  a  good 
channel.  And  the  revetment  and  contraction  works,  by  introducing  a 
tendency  to  confine  the  flood  discharge  and  the  low- water  discharge  to 
the  same  path,  do  have  a  very  valuable  effect;  and  to  that  extent  and 
in  that  way  only,  as  I  conceive  it,  the  revetment  and  contraction  works 
affect  the  flood  discharge. 

Mr.  Catchings.  That  effect,  if  any,  would  be  to  lower  the  flood  level 
instead  of  to  increase  it? 

A.  It  would  have  that  eff'ect  finally ;  and  that  effect  upon  the  channel, 
like  the  other,  would  fade  out  in  a  few  miles.  It  would  not  extend 
down  the  stream  very  far. 

I  was  speaking  about  the  condition  which  the  levees  had  reached  at 
the  end  of  1896.  They  were  just  as  good  as  the  commission  and  the 
people  could  possibly  make  them.  They  had  been  built  at  a  standard 
grade  of  3  feet  above  the  highest  previously  known  water. 
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Mr.  Nelson.  That  was  the  1882  level,  or  1883  f 

A.  Not  necessarily  either.  The  grade  of  the  levees  was  3  feet  above 
the  highest  known  water  in  that  locality.  And  several  floods  had 
occarred  since  1882,  in  which  the  water  at  particular  places  had  reached 
a  higher  stage  than  in  1882.  Although  1882  was,  as  a  whole,  the 
greatest  previously  known  flood,  its  stage  had  been  exceeded  in 
iinmerous  places  on  the  river,  and  the  standard  gauge  ^as  3  feet  above 
the  highest  known  water  in  that  particular  locality.  Although  in  a 
.i!reat  many  cases  the  levees  were  not  up  to  that  grade,  they  were  as 
:*eiir  to  it  as  it  was  possible  to  bring  them  with  the  means  available. 
That  flood  was,  in  a  general  way,  the  greatest  of  record. 

Mr.  NBL.80N.    You  mean  the  flood  of  1897! 

A.  Yes.  Its  elevation  has  been  exceeded  a  little  at  some  places  by 
former  floods.  It  did  not  quite  reach  its  maximum  at  Cairo.  But  tak- 
ing its  elevation  and  its  duration  together  it  did,  at  Cairo,  exceed  any 
former  flood,  unless  it  was  the  flood  of  1882.  And  as  to  that  I  am  not 
entirely  certain.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  made  a  precise  comparison 
in  that  particular.  The  levees  it  had  to  encounter  first  as  it  came  down 
were  the  x)oorest  on  the  river.  The  levees  along  the  St.  Francis  front 
were  incomplete— not  up  to  the  required  grade ;  and  there  were  numer- 
ous breaks  in  them.  The  first  break,  I  l^lieve,  was  at  Caruthersville, 
and  there  were  quite  a  number  on  that  side.  The  next  breaks  occurred 
at  the  head  of  the  Yazoo.  There  is  a  great  concentration  of  water  at 
the  head  of  the  Yazoo  basin,  due  to  the  inflow  of  the  St.  Francis.  The 
St.  Francis  basin  serves  as  an  overflow  reservoir.  In  a  state  of  nature 
the  water  begins  to  flow  over  the  bank  immediately  after  leaving  Cairo, 
and  it  fills  the  St.  Francis  basin  at  its  head  and  along  its  side.  That 
basin  has  an  area  of  about  6,000  square  miles.  If  the  flood  happens  to 
be  a  short  one,  so  that  the  flood  wave  gets  past  the  lower  end  of  the 
basin  before  the  basin  begins  to  discharge  its  accumulation  of  overflow 
water,  the  effect  of  the  basin  as  a  reservoir  is  to  lower  the  flood  below. 
But  if  the  flood  lasts  so  long  that  the  great,  slowly  moving  body  of  water 
coming  down  the  basin  encounters  the  main  river  at  its  foot  still  in  flood 
stage,  the  result  is  a  tremendous  engorgement  of  water  at  that  point 
and  an  increased  flood  stage  and  an  increased  strain  on  the  levees  at  that 
point  and  below.  This  cause,  I  suppose,  operated  in  1897  in  a  modified 
degree.  The  levees  on  the  St.  Francis  front  contributed,  no  doubt,  to 
check  to  some  extent  the  inflow  into  that  basin,  but  the  breaks  through 
them  and  the  unleveed  portions  of  the  front  permitted  the  ingress  of  a 
large  volume  of  water. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Suppose  the  whole  basin  had  been  inclosed  by  levees 
at  that  time,  would  not  the  result  have  been  disastrous  on  the  Tensas 
and  Yazoo  basins,  considering  the  condition  of  their  levees  at  that 
time! 

A.  I  think  it  would.  I  think  they  were  not  high  enough,  nor  strong 
enough. 

Q.  And  was  it  not  really  an  advantage  to  those  two  basins  that  the 
basin  was  not  entirely  inclosed  at  that  timet — A.  I  can  hardly  say  about 
that.  I  have  not  followed  that  subject  out  with  the  kind  of  study  that 
would  be  required  to  have  an  opinion  about  it>  My  impression  has 
been  that  the  conditions  of  pressure  upon  the  Yazoo  and  Tensas  basin 
levees,  as  a  whole,  would  have  been  no  more  serious  during  the  flood  of 
1897  if  the  St.  Francis  Basin  had  been  entirely  closed  than  they  were 
as  it  was.  If  the  levees  had  been  continuous  from  Cairo  down,  the  pas- 
sn£re  of  the  flood  to  the  Oulf  would  have  been  greatly  hastened,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  water  which  lingered  along  in  the  St.  Francis  Basin 
M  B  F 16 
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and  came  oat  at  its  foot  iu  time  to  join  the  main  flood  there  would 
have  been  carried  past  that  i>oint,  down  the  river. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson: 

Q.  And  would  not  the  crest  of  the  flood  have  been  mnch  higher  oppo- 
site the  Yazoo  and  Tensas  basins  in  that  case  than  in  the  nnleveed  cod 
ditionf — A.  That  is  one  of  the  points  that  I  do  not  feel  competent  to 
express  a  final  opinion  upon ;  but  my  best  im])ression  is,  not.  I  beliere 
if  I  were  a  landowner  in  the  Yazoo  Basin  to-day  I  would  rather  take 
my  chances  with  the  St.  Francis  Basin  shut  up  than  with  it  open. 

Q.  With  the  levees  as  they  are  to-day? — A.  Well,  with  the  levees  as 
they  are  today,  I  think  there  is  pretty  certain  to  be  trouble  with  such  a 
flood  as  that,  whether  the  St.  Francis  Basin  is  open  or  shut.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  levees  in  that  part  of  the  river  are  adequate  to  hold 
such  a  flood,  whether  the  St.  Francis  be  closed  or  not. 

Q.  Well,  is  this  not  diametrically  opposed  to  the  theory  that  you 
announced  a  short  time  ago  about  the  construction  of  the  levees  pro- 
ceeding from  below  upt — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Bebby.  If  I  understood  you  correctly  a  while  ago,  Judge  Taylor, 
the  fact  of  the  long  continuance  of  the  flood  and  the  high  water  remaiu- 
ing  until  the  water  in  the  St.  Francis  Basin  got  back  into  the  river 
again  was,  immediately  below  that  point,  in  your  opinion,  to  make  it 
equally  as  high  or  higher  than  it  would  have  been  at,  say,  Helena,  if 
the  entire  St.  Francis  Basin  had  been  closed  all  the  while? 

A.  I  do  not  feel  comx)etent  to  answer  that  question  in  just  that  form. 
That  subject  has  been  carefully  studied  by  men  who  are  more  compe 
tent  to  pass  upon  it  than  I  am .  Major  Starling  and  Mt^'or  Dabney,  of  the 
Yazoo  counti^,  old  engineers  and  greatly  interested  in  that  question, 
have  made  some  carefUl  studies  of  it.  I  have  not  gone  over  their  work 
with  that  degree  ot  care  which  would  justify  me  in  pronouncing  an 
opinion  upon  it.  I  can  only  say  this,  that  the  true  way  to  constrnct 
levees  (the  country  being  occupied  and  populated)  is  to  go  from  the 
lower  reaches  upward  and  make  the  levees  as  you  go  adequate  for  the 
strain  which  is  to  be  put  upon  them. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Will  not  the  strain  put  upon  them  be  greater,  if  you  in 
the  meantime  proceed  to  dam  up  basins  above f 

A.  That  would  depend  somewhat  upon  the  character  of  the  flood. 

Mr.  Nblson.  Assuming  the  flood  conditions  to  be  equal? 

A.  As  a  general  proposition  I  should  say  yes.  And  I  should  say 
that  the  inclination  of  my  mind  is  to  give  so  mnch  force  to  that  gen- 
eral proposition  as  to  be  disposed  to  continue  the  general  line  of  policy 
which  has  been  heretofore  pursued,  to  work  from  below  upward,  and 
not  to  inclose  the  upper  areas  until  we  feel  reasonably  sure  that  the 
lower  areas  are  adequately  protected. 

Mr.  Bbbby.  As  I  understood  j'ou  a  while  ago,  Judge  Taylor,  the 
flnal  closing  of  all  these  basins  or  outlets  would  not  be  to  endanger  the 
land  below  to  any  greater  extent  than  it  is  endangered  in  its  present 
condition;  or,  in  other  words,  if  you  owned,  as  you  said,  land  in  the 
Yazoo  Basin,  you  would  prefer  to  have  the  St.  Francis  Basin  closed 
rather  than  open.    Is  that  correct? 

A.  Yes,  I  say  so.  I  think  that  the  result  of  a  complete  closure  of  all 
the  basins  will  be  at  first  to  give  a  considerably  higher  flood  line  than 
would  be  reached  if  there  were  no  levees  at  all.  But  I  think  the  ulti- 
mate result  will  be  to  enlarge  the  channel  and  lower  the  flood  line. 
And  I  think  the  immediate  result  in  ordinary  floods  is  to  lessen  the 
strain  on  the  levee  by  hurrying  the  flood  downstream.  The  result  of 
the  impounding  of  water  in  the  reservoirs  is  liable  to  be  an  increased 
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strain  upon  the  levees  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  basin;  not  so 
much  upon  the  whole  system  below.  As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  I  do  not 
desire  to  express  a  final  opinion  upon  the  point  as  to  what  would  have 
been  the  effect  upon  the  levees  below  in  1897  if  the  St.  Francis  Basin 
had  been  effectually  closed.  That  is  a  very  nice  question.  There  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  discharge  of  the  water  out  of  the  St. 
Francis  Basin  contributed  to  aggravate  the  difiSculties  at  the  foot  ot 
that  basin  during  the  last  flood. 

Mr.  Bbbby.  And  made  the  water  higher  at  Helena,  or  just  below 
Helena  t 

A.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Kblson.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  it  would  be  judicious  to  com- 
pletely close  up  the  St.  Francis  Basin  with  levees  before  you  fortify  the 
levees  and  improve  them  above  their  present  condition  along  the  Yazoo 
and  Tensas  fronts! 

A.  No;  I  do  not.  • 

Mr.  N^ELSON.  Do  you  not  think,  Judge,  that  before  entirely  closing 
up  that  basin  the  levees  in  front  of  the  Tensas  Basin  and  the  Yazoo 
Basin  ought  to  be  greatly  improved  and  strengthened  and  fortified. 

A.  I  think  that  is  the  conservative,  safe  course. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Oatohings  : 

Q.  Might  not  the  difference  between  the  maximum  reached  by  the 
flood  in  1897  at  Helena  and  the  maximum  reached  by  the  flood  of 
Helena  in  1882  and  1883  be  accounted  for  somewhat  by  the  fact  that  in 
1882  and  1883  the  levees  were  all  down  in  the  Yazoo  Basin  and  the 
Arkansas  Basin  below,  and  that  the  water  went  over  all  creation! — A. 
No  doubt. 

Q.  Whereas  if  confined  the  maximum  would  have  been  greater  at 
Helena,  anyway! — A.  There  is  quite  a  narrow  throat  at  the  head  of  the 
Yazoo  Basin.  The  levees  on  the  Yazoo  side,  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, run  pretty  near  the  river,  so  that  there  is  a  narrow  waterway 
right  at  the  point  where  the  engorgement  takes  place  by  the  discharge 
from  the  St.  Francis  Basin,  and  it  is  at  that  point — not  so  much  along 
the  Yazoo  front  as  a  whole  nor  the  Tensas  as  a  whole,  but  in  the  region 
adjacent  to  the  foot  of  the  St.  Francis  Basin — that  the  strain  comes 
when  that  basin  discharges  its  water  as  a  reservoir.  And  I  should 
think  that,  as  a  matter  of  prudence,  those  levees  ought  to  be  consid- 
erably improved  and  strengthened  before  the  St.  Francis  is  entirely 
filiut  up. 

Q.  Without  reference  to  the  St.  Francis  Basin  at  all,  is  it  not  likely 
that  the  maximum  at  Helena,  in  1882  and  1883,  would  have  been  greater 
than  it  was  if  the  levees  of  the  Yazoo  Basin  and  the  Arkansas  below 
there  had  been  as  good  as  they  were  in  1897! — A.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that. 

Q.  So  that  you  can  not  draw  a  fair  illustration  as  to  the  effect  by 
making  a  comparison  between  1882  and  1883  and  1897,  the  conditions 
being  so  different  there  and  below! — ^A.  Entirely  different;  entirely. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Berey: 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  assert  that  if  the  entire  St.  Francis  Basin 
was  inclosed  the  rapidity  that  that  would  give  to  the  flow  of  the  water 
would,  in  your  judgment,  lessen  the  danger  below  rather  than  increase 
it!— A.  It  would  have  that  tendency. 

Q.  It  would  have  a  tendency  to  lessen  the  danger  if  it  was  all  inclosed 
from  Cairo  down  ! — A.  It  would  have  that  tendency.  One  of  the  ways 
in  which  I  believe  the  complete  inclosureof  the  river  by  levees  increases 
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the  safety  of  each  part  of  the  alluvial  district  is  by  hastening  the  flow 
of  the  water  down  the  river.  A  large  part  of  the  water  passes  safely 
before  the  flood  reaches  the  lower  country. 

Q.  Your  judgment  would  be,  then,  that  it  would  contribute  to  navi- 
gation as  well  as  to  the  protection  of  the  land  to  inclose  by  sufficient 
levees  the  entire  river  from  Gairo  to  the  Gulf! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  a  desirable  thing  to  do! — A.  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  why  you  should  omit  the  St.  Francis  Basin  from  the  system 
any  more  than  the  Y^azoo  Basin.  The  St.  Francis  affects  the  country 
immediately  below  it  precisely  as  the  Yazoo  does  the  country  imme- 
diately below  it.  In  a  state  of  nature,  without  any  levees  at  all,  the 
discharge  from  the  St.  Francis  Basin  would  cross  the  river,  a  large 
part  of  it,  at  the  foot  of  the  St.  Francis  and  go  over  into  the  Yazoo, 
transfer  itself  from  one  side  of  the  river  to  the  other,  so  that  the  main 
flow  from  the  head  of  the  Yazoo  in  the  channel  would  not  include  the 
overflow  water  from  the  St.  Francis.  A  large  part  of  that  or  its  equiv- 
alent would  cross  over  into  the  Yazoo  Basin  and  go  down  the  Yazoo 
Basin ;  and  that  did  no  doubt  take  place  in  1882. 

Q.  Do  you  attribute  the  break  at  Flower  Lake,  at  the  head  of  the 
Yazoo  Basin,  somewhat  to  the  engorgement  of  the  river  by  the  return 
flow  of  the  St.  Francis! — A.  I  have  done  so  in  my  mind;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  attribute  the  break  at  the  Biggs  crevasse,  a  little  south  of 
Yic'ksburg,  to  the  return  flow  frx)m  the  Yazoo  Basin  into  the  river  at 
that  point? — A.  Yes;  I  should — in  part,  at  least. 

Q.  So  your  judgment  is  that  when  the  water  escapes  from  those 
basins  and  comes  back  it  always  must  overflow,  or  is  liable  to  do  it!— 
A.  Yes;  if  it  meets  a  high  stage  of  water  in  the  main  river. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Bebby: 

Q.  But  all  the  objections  that  can  be  urged  to  the  closing  of  the  St 
Francis  Basin  by  the  people  immediately  below  there  could  be  ur<red 
with  the  same  reason  and  with  the  same  force  by  the  {leople  below  the 
Y'azoo  Basin  to  the  closing  of  that  basin  ? — A.  Precisely. 

Q.  Then  you  know  of  no  reason  why  those  objections  would  not 
apply  to  the  St.  Francis  as  well  as  to  the  Yazoo? — A.  They  apply  in 
the  same  way. 

Q.  Is  there  any  justice  and  equity  in  saving  the  people  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi side  by  Government  funds  which  would  not  apply  to  the  people 
on  the  St.  Francia? — A.  Certainly  not.  In  dealing  with  the  question 
down  below,  the  object  was  to  close  the  Yazoo  front,  and  at  the  same 
time,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible,  to  close  the  Tensas  front,  so  that 
its  levees  would  be  able  to  stand  whatever  strain  might  come  upon 
them  from  the  closure  of  the  Yazoo  front.  The  course  of  the  commis- 
sion in  all  these  matters  was  necessarily  modifled  my  many  existing 
conditions,  and  among  these  was  the  readiness  of  the  people  themselves 
to  help  build  levees.  There  was  a  much  greater  resx>onse  on  the  part 
of  the  people  in  the  Yazoo  Basin  than  in  the  Tensas  Basin,  and  there 
was  some  complaint  from  the  people  on  the  Tensas  side  that  they  were 
being  exposed  to  danger  by  the  closure  of  the  Yazoo  Basin  before 
their  levees  were  in  an  equally  good  condition.  And  without  beiii? 
able  now  to  go  into  details,  I  am  not  sure  but  that  the  people  in  the 
Tensas  Basin  suffered  some  by  reason  of  the  closure  of  the  Yazoo  Basin 
before  their  levees  were  adequately  strengthened. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Gallingbb: 
Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  there  was  not,  immediately  preceding  the  Missis* 
sippi  River  Commission,  a  board  known  as  the  Low  Water  Navigation 
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Board;  and  I  will  further  ask  you  if  you  remember  anything  of  the 
proceedings  or  recommendations  of  that  board? — A.  There  was  such  a 
board.  I  would  not  undertake  to  state  specifically  what  its  proceedings 
and  recommendations  were.  They  took  the  subject  under  consideration 
and  made  a  report,  but  I  have  not  had  occasion  to  recur  to  it  for  many 
years. 

Q.  As  to  the  matter  of  levee  construction,  let  me  ask  you  whether  or 
not,  in  your  opinion,  a  comprehensive  plan  of  levee  improvement  is 
feasible.  In  other  words,  do  you  believe  that  levees  can  be  constructed 
from  Cairo  to  the  Gulf  that  will  accomplish  the  desired  result  of  flood 
prevention  f — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Am  I  correct  in  assuming  that  at  one  time  the  Mississippi  Biver 
Commission  estimated  tl^B  cost  of  that  great  improvement  at  $18,- 
000,0001— A.  1  believe  so. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  when  that  recommendation  was  made.    Was  it 
prior  to  the  great  flood  of  1897! — A.  Yes;  some  time  before  that. 
Mr.  Bebby.  Is  it  not  in  your  last  report! 

A.  There  is  a  further  statement  about  it  in  the  last  report.  My 
remembrance  is  that  there  is  not  a  very  wide  divergence  between  the 
last  estimate  made  and  the  one  that  I  had  in  my  mind  preceding. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  has  the  commission  modified  its  opinion  since 
then  as  to  the  cost  of  that  great  undertaking! — A.  Not  largely.  I  have 
modified  mine  somewhat. 

Q.  As  I  understand  it,  the  estimate  was  $18,000,000;  that  that  would 
be  the  agnegate  cost.— A.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Q.  Well,  during  this  inquiry,  and  especially  during  the  giving  of 
your  interesting  testimony,  this  thought  has  occurred  to  me:  Gan  you 
suggest  anyway  in  which  the  Government  and  the  riparian  proprietors 
can  arrange  to  jointly  carry  out  this  great  work! — ^A.  I  think  that  can 
be  done.  It  has  been  done  in  the  execution  of  the  work  so  far,  until 
we  have  come  to  the  St.  Francis  front,  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
^imess.  The  commission  has  always  had  at  its  disposal  a  limited 
amount  of  money,  as  compared  with  the  demands  of  the  occasion.  The 
citizens  have  acted  in  view  of  that  limitation.  In  the  transaction  of  the 
work  the  commission  has  devoted  to  it  all  the  funds  it  could,  and  the 
citizens,  I  think,  as  a  rule,  have  raised  all  that  they  could.  Both  sides 
bave  done  their  best  so  far. 
Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  in  the  Tensas  and  Yazoo! 
The  Witness.  Yes.  I  am  not  now  including  the  St.  Francis. 
Mr.  CATOHiNas.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  Judge,  that  the  people  in  the  Yazoo 
Basin,  in  addition  to  very  heavy  taxation,  have  sold  their  bonds, 
amounting  to  something  like  two  and  a  half  millions! 

A.  That  is  true,  and  also  true  of  Louisiana,  except  as  to  the  amount 
of  bonds,  of  which  I  can  not  speak. 

Q.  I  understand  that  by  agreement  that  had  been  done :  but  what  I 
was  trying  to  get  at  was  whether  there  could  be  any  legal  or  constitu- 
tional arrangement  made  between  the  two  parties  in  interest? — A. 
There  could  be,  and  I  have  been  of  opinion  that  the  time  is  approaching 
when  there  ought  be.  The  thing  has  taken  care  of  itself  so  far  very 
nicely  by  reason  of  the  limitations  which  I  have  stated,  but  I  have 
thought  that  the  time  would  come  when  it  would  be  right  and  proper 
that  there  should  be  some  definite  basis  of  contribution  arranged 
between  the  Government  and  the  citizens. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  venture  an  opinion  as  to  what  the  relative 
obligations  of  the  two  parties  ought  to  be,  as  a  matter  of  percentage! — 
^*  Well,  so  far  the  expense,  as  defrayed,  has  run  along  pretty  nearly 
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eqoally.  I  believe  the  total  amount  expended  for  levees  by  the  Gov- 
ernment up  to  this  time  is  (I  have  known  exactly,  bat  I  do  not  carry 
figures  very  well)  something  like  twelve  or  thirteen  million  dollars; 
and  the  inhabitants  (according  to  our  best  information  on  the  subject) 
have  contributed  something  like  two  millions  more. 

Mr.  Oatohings.  That  is  something  like  fifteen  millions  altogether! 

A.  Yes;  and  my  judgment  tlpon  the  matter,  based  upon  what  they 
have  done  and  apparently  can  do,  is  that  an  equal  division  of  the  bur- 
den would  not  be  far  out  of  the  way. 

Q.  On  yesterday  the  president  of  the  St.  Francis  levee  board  testi- 
fied that  in  carrying  out  the  project  of  building  levees  from  Cairo  to 
the  Gulf  the  work  should  commence  above  and  proceed  downward 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  As  I  understand  it,  your  opinion  is 
that  the  work  should  commence  below  and  be  carried  up? — ^A.  I  think 
that  is  correct. 

Q.  And  you  fiirther  entertain  the  view,  I  think,  that  if  it  is  done  the 
other  way  an  irresistible  volume  of  water  would  be  gathered,  which 
would  endanger  the  property  and  lives  of  the  people  in  New  Orleans 
and  that  section?  Is  that  the  view  you  hold? — ^A.  I  think  so;  that  is, 
when  the  system  reached  the  neighborhood  of  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Bebbt.  You  stated,  however,  that  if  it  was  an  original  propo- 
sition, and  there  was  no  property  to  consider  below,  that  your  opinion 
coincided  with  that  of  Colonel  Driver? 

A.  It  could  be  done  equally  well  in  that  way  if  there  were  nobody 
living  in  the  valley. 

Mr.  Bebry.  You  think  it  would  have  been  better  in  such  a  case  to 
have  constructed  them  from  above  instead  of  below? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is,  theoretically  it  would  be  better  to  build  them  from  above 
down,  but  practically,  in  view  of  the  property  interests  involved,  the 
only  feasible  and  proper  way  is  to  build  them  from  below  up? — ^A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  Now,  if  this  grand  project  of  building  levees  from  Cairo  to  the 
Gulf  were  consummated,  are  you  prepared  to  venture  any  opinion  as 
to  the  probable  annual  cost  of  keeping  the  levees  in  repair? — A.  That 
would  be  a  very  vague  sort  of  conjecture. 

Q.  Would  10  per  cent  annually  of  the  original  cost  probably  keep 
them  in  repair? — A.  I  doubt  whether  it  would. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson  : 

Q.  It  has  already  cost  the  State  and  Federal  authorities  aboat 
$28,000,000?— A..  Yes. 

Q.  And  $18,000,000  more  would  be  necessary  to  complete  the  sys- 
tem?— A,  Of  course,  there  is  this  to  be  said.  In  dealing  with  the 
probable  cost  of  keeping  up  the  system  we  have  to  take  into  account 
factors  in  respect  to  which  we  have  not  adequate  experience;  at  least, 
I  have  not.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  repairing  embankments 
against  wash  or  injury  by  animals  or  anything  of  that  sort;  the  prin- 
cipal item  of  expense  is  the  rebuilding  of  lines  where  the  river  has  cat 
into  existing  lines  and  destroyed  them  by  caving,  making  it  necessary 
to  build  new  ones.  The  activity  of  those  changes  may  be  affected  by 
the  work  in  a  way  and  to  a  degree  that  I  do  not  know  how  to  exactly 
estimate.  When  we  come  to  confine  the  entire  discharge  between  levees^ 
whether  it  will  increase  the  activity  of  caving  and  increase  the 
destruction  of  levees  in  that  way,  or  not,  I  am  not  able  to  foretell 

The  river  will  have  to  have  more  room  for  its  discharge.  Its  channel 
will  be  enlarged,  necessarily.    That  enlargement  will  take  place  to  some 
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extent  by  vertical  scour;  I  think  it  will  become  some  deeper;  it  will 
also  take  place  in  part  by  lateral  erosion  and  widening.  And  what  it 
will  do  in  that  direction,  how  much  it  will  widen,  how  much  it  will 
deepen,  and  what  it  will  do  with  the  material  which  it  takes  out  of  the 
banks  in  order  to  widen  itself,  and  all  those  things,  are  questions  which 
I  do  not  believe  any  engineer  can  answer  now  with  certainty. 

Q.  Would  it  not  result  in  a  great  saving  of  money  if  the  contemplated 
levee  system  could  be  undertaken  and  carried  on  to  completion  without 
interruption! — ^A.  Yes;  it  would  result  in  a  very  great  saving. 

Q.  Would  you  venture  to  suggest  how  great  that  saving  might  be  as 
compared  with  the  work  you  have  already  done  in  that  connection! — 
A.  Tea  could  save  at  least  25  per  cent  in  the  cost  by  that  method. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  in  your  opinion  it  is  prac- 
ticable at  any  reasonable  cost  to  build  a  great  reservoir  in  the  St. 
Francis  Basin;  and  if  so,  would  any  material  solution  of  the  flood 
problem  result  therefrom! — ^A.  I  have  never  gone  through  those  figures 
except  in  a  very  general  way,  and  that  was  quite  a  while  ago,  and  I  do 
not  retain  them  in  my  mind  now,  but  I  suppose  that  the  St.  Francis 
Basin  could  be  turned  into  a  reservoir  by  dividing  it  up  into  a  number 
of  basins  and  connecting  those  basins  by  gates  that  could  be  controlled 
80  as  to  let  the  water  out  when  you  wanted  to,  and  that  enough  water 
could  be  imi)Ounded  there  to  afford  considerable  relief  to  the  country 
below  in  time  of  flood. 

It  would  involve  a  great  many  elements  of  calculation  for  which  the 
data  hardly  exist.  Of  course  it  is  easy  enough  to  ascertain  the  area  of 
the  country  and  how  much  water  it  would  hold  at  a  given  depth,  and 
those  depths  could  be  controlled  by  the  levees  and  the  dams  which  you 
would  buHd  across  the  basin;  but  a  nicer  question  would  be  the  facility 
with  which  you  could  get  the  water  into  the  basin  in  time  of'  flood.  In 
order  to  make  those  reservoirs  you  would  necessarily  have  to  inclose  a 
portion  of  the  bank  of  the  river  by  levees.  At  the  foot  of  each  sepa- 
rate subbasin  you  would  have  to  have  a  cross  line  of  levies,  reaching 
from  the  river  to  the  hills  on  thQ  west,  and  if  you  wanted  to  store  any 
large  quantity  of  water  in  it,  you  would  have  to  extend  the  levee  along 
the  bank  of  the  river  from  that  cross  levee  to  some  distance  above  it, 
leaving  an  opening  at  the  upper  end  of  your  subbasin  for  the  inflow 
from  the  main  river.  The  rapidity  of  the  inflow  would  depend  upon 
its  depth,  and,  with  the  river  not  very  much  above  the  bank  line,  the 
inflow  would  not  be  very  rapid,  and  whether  you  could  coax  out  of  the 
main  channel  a  suflScient  volume  of  water  to  effectively  relieve  the  sit- 
uation below  or  not,  is  a  question  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer. 
Tou  would  have  some  little  trouble,  I  think,  in  getting  the  water  into 
the  basin  rapidly  enough  to  deplete  the  flood  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
would  not  overflow  the  country  below. 

You  could  reduce  it  a  good  deal,  and  possibly  you  could  reduce  it  to 
such  a  point  that  you  would  not  need  any  levees  below,  but  I  think  not. 
I  think  the  best  you  could  do  with  that  kind  of  a  reservoir  would  be  to 
so  far  reduce  the  height  of  the  flood  that  the  levees  below  would  need  to 
be  only  of  comparatively  small  extent — make  it  not  necessary  to  build 
them  so  high. 

Q.  You  will  observe.  Judge,  that  my  question  includes  the  point  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  can  be  done  at  reasonable  cost.  Are  you  prepared 
to  make  any  suggestion  on  that  point!  In  other  words,  would  it  not 
involve  a  very  large  outlay  on  the  part  of  the  Government! 

Mr.  BSBBY.  Including  compensation  to  the  citizens  of  Ht.  Francis, 
Crittenden,  Mississippi,  Lee  and  a  portion  of  Phillips  County,  for  their 
property! 
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A.  Of  course  the  cost  would  be  enormous.  In  order  to  get  at  the 
relative  cost  of  relief  in  that  way,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  a 
comparison  of  the  cost  of  buying  the  lands,  making  the  reservoirs  and 
maintaining  them,  plus  the  cost  of  maintaining  such  a  levee  system 
below  as  you  would  have  to  maintain,  with  the  cost  of  protection  by  an 
alMevee  system  like  the  present.  I  do  not  think  the  reservoir  wonld 
obviate  the  necessity  of  levees  below.  It  would  still  be  necessary  to 
maintain  a  levee  system  belo^ ;  but  it  would  be  of  less  extent  and  cost 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  is  merely  a  question  of  degree! 

A.  It  is  merely  a  question  of  degree,  a  question  of  how  high  the  levees 
would  have  to  be  below.  There  is  another  question,  however,  to  be 
considered.  The  channel  of  the  river  depends  upon  the  energy  and 
activity  of  the  water's  flow,  and  nothing  is  better  settled  than  that  the 
channel  deteriorates  by  diminution  of  the  flow  of  water.  On  one  side 
it  is  to  be  said  that  if  you  could  lock  up  a  large  volume  of  water  in  the 
St.  Francis  Basin  and  hold  it  there  until  the  floods  passed  by,  and  theo 
let  it  out  slowly,  so  as  to  pass  it  down  the  river  at  a  lower  stage,  you 
would  have  the  effect  of  that  controlled  flow  more  continuously  than 
you  can  get  such  an  effect  now,  even  by  levees.  On  the  other  hand, 
you  would  lack  the  prodigious  energy  which  the  river  brings  to  bear 
upon  its  channel  in  its  great  floods  restrained  by  levees.  To  compare 
those  two  agencies  and  say  which  of  the  two  would  in  the  long  run,  in 
a  series  of  fifty  years,  give  you  the  larger  and  better  channel  below  is 
a  nice  engineering  problem.  I  do  not  know  that  anybody  is  prepared 
to  solve  it  exactly.  So  that  the  effect  of  your  reservoir  might  be,  or  it 
might  not  be,  to  ultimately  diminish  rather  than  increase  the  effective 
discharge  capacity  of  the  river  below. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Kblson: 

Q.  In  connection  with  the  reservoir  question,  am  I  safe  in  assuming 
that  outside  of  the  St.  Francis  Basin  there  is  no  other  point  on  the 
Lower  Mississippi  where  the  construction  of  a  reservoir  could  be  wisely 
contemplated  T — A.  There  is  no  place  on  the  lower  river  where  that 
thing  is  physically  possible,  except  the  St.  Francis  Basin. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  conditious  in  the  Ohio  Eiver  regarding 
the  matter  of  reservoirs! — A.  Somewhat. 

•  Q.  Is  there  any  point  there  where  eflective  reservoirs  could  be  con- 
structed!— ^A.  There  is  noplace  there  where  reservoirs  that  would  con- 
trol floods  are  practically  possible.  They  are  not  physically  impossible. 
You  could,  by  the  construction  of  a  very  great  number  of  reservoirs 
scattered  about,  not  only  in  the  foothills  of  the  Alleghanies,  but  all 
over  the  valleys  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  head  of  the  river  at 
Cairo,  impound  enough  water  to  control  the  floods. 

Q.  And  that  would  involve  an  enormous  outlay! — A.  So  enormous 
that  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of  at  all.  I  do  not  think  anybody  would 
for  a  minute  entertain  the  proposition. 

Q.  And  is  that  true  of  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  rivers! — A.  I 
included  them  in  my  mind  as  I  spoke. 

Q.  We  are  also  directed  to  inquire  into  the  question  of  relieving  the 
flood  conditions  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  Eiver  by  the  so-called  outlet 
system.  What  is  your  view  as  to  the  feasibility  of  that  scheme! — A  I 
think  it  is  entirely  impracticable,  not  only  upon  grounds  of  theory, 
but  upon  the  basis  of  observed  facts.  I  think  that  the  effect  of  outlets 
is,  in  the  first  place,  only  transitory;  the  river  must  make  its  own  chan 
nel,  and  for  that  work  it  has  more  energy,  more  effective  force,  in  one 
volume  than  it  has  in  a  larger  number. 

If  you  could  divide  the  river  at  lied  River  into  two  or  three  separate 
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chaDneis  to  the  sea,  you  would  find  that  in  a  very  few  years  the  com- 
bined capacity  of  all  those  channels  to  discharge  water  would  be  less 
than  the  single  channel  is  now.  That  is  the  great  and  fundamental 
difficulty  in  the  way.  Another  difficulty  which  is  practically  almost  as 
great  is  that  there  is  no  place  where  you  can  make  an  outlet  that  will 
conduct  the  water  to  the  sea  above  Red  River.  You  could  do  it  there. 
Q.  An  outlet  there  could  not  very  well  affect  the  river  much  above  ? — 
A.  It  would  do  no  good  at  all  above  except  for  a  very  short  distance. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Gallinger  : 

Q.  One  other  practical  point  that  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  contention 
and  difference  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  men  who  ought  to  understand 
it  and  which  has  confused  my  mind,  is  as  to  whether  or  not  the  bed  of 
the  Mississippi  River  is  being  lowered  or  raised;  in  other  words,  is  the 
scouring  process  lowering  the  bed  or  the  deposit  of  silt  heightening 
it!— A.  So  far  as  we  have  gone,  the  indications  are,  and  to  my  mind 
they  are  pretty  strong,  that  the  bed  of  the  river  is  being  deepened  by 
the  effect  of  the  levees  that  have  been  built.  That  effect  is  probably 
very  slight.  I  should  expect  it  to  be  very  slight.  The  Mississippi  River 
is  not  like  the  Yellow  River  in  China  and  some  other  rivers  in  the  world, 
which  flow  through  an  alluvial  plain  and  receive  at  the  head  of  that 
plain  a  discharge  bringing  in  great  volumes  of  heavy  material. 

In  those  conditions  the  confinement  of  the  river  will  tend  to  fill  up 
the  bed  at  the  head  of  the  alluvial  plains.  If  the  river  receives  its  water 
from  a  rapidly  flowing  stream  which  brings  down  heavy  sand  and  gravel, 
it  must  necessarily  follow  that,  upon  the  diminution  of  that  velocity  as  it 
enters  the  alluvial  portion  of  the  stream,  it  will  drop  a  portion  of  its 
load  and  gradually  build  up  its  bottom  if  it  is  not  allowed  to  scatter 
the  material  over  the  valley.  But  we  do  not  have  those  conditions  in  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  amount  of  sediment  brought  into  the  Missis- 
aippi  River  by  its  tributaries  above  Cairo  is  small,  except  that  which 
comes  from  the  Missouri,  and  that  is  very  light.  It  is  carried  far  down 
the  river  and  is  discernible  even  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  the 
Golf.  The  greater  portion  of  the  sediment  carried  by  the  Mississippi 
Biver  consists  of  material  from  its  own  banks  which  has  been  washed 
out  at  one  x)oint  by  the  attack  of  the  river  and  carried  downstream — 
moved  down  step  by  step.    That  constitutes  the  greater  portion  of  it. 

Q.  We  are  not  to  have  you  at  New  Orleans,  and  I  think  the  coin- 
mittee  ought  to  have  your  opinion,  as  concisely  as  you  may  wish  to 
state  it,  as  to  the  value  and  results  of  the  jetty  system. — A.  I  think 
the  jetty  system  was  an  unqualified  success  as  applied  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river;  that  its  value  to  the  commerce  of  New  Orleans  and  its  value 
to  the  country  at  large  has  been  incalculable  almost,  and  abundantly 
jnstifled  the  cost  of  the  improvement.  But  it  is  now  behind  the  times. 
Ilie  increase  in  the  size  of  ships  has  been  such  as  to  introduce  new 
problems.  Harbors  everywhere  need  increased  facilities  for  the  great 
Khipg  that  are  now  built.  And  I  think  the  time  has  come  when  the 
interests  of  the  country  imperatively  demand  that  the  facilities  for 
commerce  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver  shall  be  increased, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  apply  such  temporary 
Alleviation  as  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  South  Pass  open  until  the 
Southwest  Pass  can  be  improved. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Yest: 
Q.  And  then  close  the  South  Pass! — ^A.  Well,  perhaps.    It  might 
pe  worth  while  to  keep  the  South  Pass  open  for  vessels  that  could  use 
^t;  but  I  fancy  that  with  complete  improvement  of  the  Southwest 
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Pass  further  occasion  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Sonth  Pass  would 
cease. 

Q.  Bat  do  yon  not  think  that  the  logical  result  ought  to  be  the 
closing  of  all  bnt  the  pass  which  we  propose  to  improve  f — A.  Do  yoa 
mean  the  closing  of  it  to  the  discharge  of  water  f 

Q.  We  have  now  three  mouths  to  the  Mississippi — ^the  Bonth  Pa8& 
Pass  a  Lontre,  and  Southwest  Pass! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  sapx>ose  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  necessary  to 
open  the  Southwest  Pass  (they  say  we  can  do  it  for  93,500,000) ;  when 
we  ask  the  people  of  New  Orleans  what  we  shall  then  do  witii  the  Soath 
Pass,  they  say,  <' We  want  both;  the  South  for  small  vessels  and  the 
Southwest  for  large  vessels." — A.  I  do  not  think  we  need  them  both, 
though  the  South  Pass  might  be  useful  enough  to  justify  its  retention. 

Q.  Now,  if  we  conclude  that  the  Southwest  Pass  is  necessary  for 
those  large  ships,  would  you  close  Pass  a  Loutre  and  the  South  Pass!— 
A.  Do  you  mean  to  shut  them  up  so  no  water  could  flow  out! 

Q.  Shut  them  up  as  far  as  you  could,  and  put  all  the  water  into  the 
channel  that  it  would  be  proposed  to  use. — A.  The  view  I  take  aboat 
that  is  this:  When  you  have  enough  water  for  navigation,  you  are  bet- 
ter off  than  when  you  have  more.  The  indications  appear  to  be  now 
that  the  volume  of  water  which  flows  down  the  Southwest  Pass  would 
be  sufficient  to  keep  that  channel  at  its  present  width  and  depth.  If 
Southwest  Pass  will  maintain  its  present  channel  through  the  pass 
and  through  its  mouth  with  its  present  flow,  my  impression  is  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  not  increase  that  flow.  If  you  should  turn  the 
whole  discharge  of  the  Mississippi  Biver  down  the  Southwest  Pass, 
yon  would  encounter  some  difficulties  in  consequence  of  the  volume  of 
water  that  you  would  t>ut  there;  and  oue  of  those  difficulties  would  be 
the  increased  deposit  of  sediment  at  the  mouth  across  the  bar. 

Q.  Well,  you  would  have  that  anyhow. — A.  But  the  amount  of  deposit 
will  be  in  direct  ratio  to  the  amount  of  water  that  goes  out. 

Q.  But  you  want  32  feet,  so  the  New  Orleans  people  say. — ^A.  Yes, 
you  want  it,  and  you  want  enough  water  to  get  that^ depth;  and,  when 
you  have  enough  to  get  it  and  keep  it,  I  think  you  are  better  off  to 
have  no  more.  All  improvements  by  way  of  jetties  at  a  river's  mouth 
across  a  bar  necessarily  entail  the  consequence  of  continual  deposit 
beyond  the  jetty. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson: 

Q.  The  more  water,  the  more  siltf — ^A.  The  more  water  passes  down, 
the  more  silt  goes  out. 

Q.  And  if  you  have  more  water  than  you  need,  you  get  more  silt?— 
A.  That  is  the  view  I  have  of  it. 

Q.  That  is  your  theory! — A.  That  is  my  theory;  that  when  you  have 
as  much  water  as  you  need  for  the  maintenance  of  the  channel  and  the 
scouring  out  of  the  bar  it  is  better  to  have  no  more. 

Mr.  Oatchings.  Your  idea  is  that  you  would  not  close  these  other 
passes  unless  it  shoald  seem  to  be  necessary? 

A.  No.  Do  whatever  the  situation  seems  to  call  for  when  you  get 
to  it. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Vest  : 

Q.  When  you  state  that  these  levees  ought  to  be  built  from  Cairo  to 
the  mouth  (costing  $18,000,000),  do  you  make  that  statement  in  counec 
tlon  with  the  revetment  system  and  the  dredging!  What  would  be  the 
effect  of  that  as  an  isolated  improvement?  Suppose,  for  instance,  yoa 
were  to  levee  and  not  revet.    Of  course  you  would  use  your  dredge 
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t)oat8  anyway;  but  suppose  you  do  not  revet  at  all,  what  would  be  the 
eflect  of  the  levee  system  f — ^A.  If  you  complete  your  levee  system  so  as 
to  coufine  your  flood  discharge  to  the  channel  you  get  a  more  effective 
agency  in  the  work  of  scour.  The  river  at  its  flood  makes  a  bigger 
path  for  itself  than  it  would  if  it  were  not  restrained.  A  considerable 
deposit  of  sediment  in  the  river  is  avoided,  and  the  channel  keeps  larger 
and  keeps  open  better.  At  the  same  time,  if  you  make  no  revetments, 
if  you  leave  the  scouring  force  of  the  river  to  spend  itself  on  the  banks, 
you  will  have  bars;  and  you  will  haVe  to  remove  those  bars  by  your 
dredging  apparatus  at  low  water;  you  will  have  a  continued  wandering 
around  of  the  river,  and  there  will  be  considerable  descruction  of  levees, 
and  a  great  deal  of  mischief  in  consequence  of  the  caving  of  banks;  all 
that  you  can  prevent  only  by  revetments.  And  if  you  make  up  your 
mind  that  the  cost  of  those  is  too  great  to  warrant  their  construction, 
you  have  simply  to  stand  the  consequences. 

Q.  Well,  to  make  the  improvement  complete  (and  that  is  the  point  1 
want  tx>  get  at),  we  oaght  to  have  revetment,  dredging,  and  levees  f — 
A.  Yes,  to  make  the  work  ideally  complete  you  ought  to  have  all  those. 

Mr.  Oatchinos.  And  contraction  works  where  needed! 

A.  And  contraction  works  where  needed.  That  would  be  the  ideally 
perfect  river.    Such  a  river  as  that  would  be  the  engineer's  dream. 

Q.  That  would  cost  about  a  hundred  millions,  all  combined? — A.  The 
estimate  of  the  commission  was  that  it  would  cost  sixty  millions  to  Vicks- 
burg;  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions,  I  think,  to  Red  Eiver — forty 
years  to  complete  the  work  to  Yicksburg  with  all  available  material, 
and,  I  suppose,  as  much  more  to  extend  it  to  Hed  Biver. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson  : 

Q.  And  $18^000,000  for  levees  would  make  one  hundred  and  forty 
millions  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  then  about  three  millions  more  for  these  dredge  boats! — A. 
Something  like  that;  it  will  depend  on  the  lenghth  of  time  embraced 
in  the  calculation. 

Q.  So  it  would  make  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  a  hundred  and 
sixty  millions? — ^A.  The  scheme,  as  now  in  course  of  execution  by  the 
commission,  is  within  comparatively  small  limits  of  cost.  The  com- 
pletion  of  the  levee  system  upon  the  estimates  which  have  been  made, 
especially  if  it  is  accomplished  by  the  cooi)eration  of  the  United  States 
^nd  the  States,  is  not  a  heavy  burden;  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
system,  if  it  were  thus  divided,  would  not  be  a  heavy  burden;  and  the 
operations  of  dredging  can  be  carried  on  at  relatively  quite  a  small 
expense.  And  if  the  people  and  the  Government  are  content  to  go  on 
^th  that  form  of  improvement,  the  burden  will*not  be  at  all  serious. 
It  will  leave  the  country  below  subject  to  the  inconveniences  of  this 
lawless,  wandering,  mischiefmaking  stream,  and  whether  they  are 
billing  to  stand  that  or  would  prefer  to  embark  in  a  system  of  its  com- 
plete improvement,  with  their  eyes  open  to  the  cost,  is  a  thing  which 
the  people  and  Congress  must  settle. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Catohlngs. 
Q..  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  as  to  the  effect  of  levees,  if  they  were 
^ade  complete,  upon  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  without  refer- 
ence to  that  commerce  which  travels  the  Mississippi  Eiver.  In  other 
^ords,  the  Mississippi  Valley  on  both  sides  is  traversed  now  by  rail- 
i^ads,  and  is  crossed  by  railroads  lon^tudinally  and  latitudinally; 
those  roads  are  engaged  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce;  nearly  all 
the  grain  which  was  exported  from  Few  Orleajis  last  year  (forty-two 
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million  bashels)  went  over  those  roads,  down  the  Mississippi  YaUer. 
Now,  Bupx)ose  we  have  no  levees  and  this  whole  country  were  sabject  to 
perpetual  inundation ;  could  those  railroads  which  are  engaged  in  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  afford  to  maintain  themselves  t — ^A.  I  should 
doubt  it. 

Q.  So,  in  building  levees  we  not  only  protect,  as  you  think,  commerce 
by  the  river  and  the  riparian  owners  along  the  river,  but  you  give  free 
vent  to  this  whole  valley  for  the  purpose  of  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce through  the  agency  of  railroads! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  during  the  flood  of  1897,  traffic  on  nearly  all  of 
these  railroads  was  seriously  interrupted,  in  some  cases  for  weeks  at  a 
time? — A,  Traffic  was  very  much  interrupted. 

Q.  I  will  say  that  Mr.  Fish,  president  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad, 
told  me  that  the  branch  of  his  road  which  runs  from  Memphis  to  New 
Orleans  was  damaged  physically  to  the  extent  of  half  a  million  dollars 
by  the  flood,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  he  was  not  able  to  operate 
the  line  for  nearly  two  months.  So  the  Gk>vemment  might  properly 
take  that  into  oonsideration  in  considering  the  effect  of  levees,  might 
it  not? — A.  Gertainly.  I  would  like  to  recur  for  a  moment  to  a  question 
that  some  time  was  spent  upon,  as  to  the  effect  of  allowing  the  basins 
to  remain  open  as  reservoirs.  I  think  the  effect  of  the  discharge  of  a 
great  basin  like  the  St.  Francis  into  the  river  during  the  progress  of 
a  great  flood  is  a  very  serious  and  disastrous  one.  Its  effect  is  con> 
fined  mainly  to  levees  which  are  not  very  far  below  that  x>oint.  That 
effect  gradually  dies  out  as  you  go  down  the  river.  And  I  think,  on 
general  principles,  that  the  levees  below  the  foot  of  each  basin  ought 
to  be  built  to  a  grade  as  high  as  we  can  make  them,  or  as  high  as  we 
believe  they  need  to  be,  if  we  can  do  that,  before  we  proceed  with  the 
closure  of  the  basin  above. 

Mr.  Nblson.  That  is  the  way  I  look  at  it. 

Witness.  But  upon  the  whole,  when  the  work  is  done,  and  taking 
the  safety  of  the  levees 

Q.  You  mean  when  it  is  done  along  the  whole  line! — ^A.  Yes.  Tak- 
ing the  safety  of  the  system  and  of  the  people  into  account,  I  think 
they  would  be  better  off  with  all  the  basins  closed  than  with  some  of 
them  left  open. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Berry  : 

Q.  As  a  rule,  it  would  be  better  to  close  them  than  to  leave  it  as  it  is 
now! — A.  I  think  so.  If  I  were  an  inhabitant  of  the  Yazoo  Basin,  my 
wish  about  it  would  be  to  first  make  the  levees  in  my  own  fit)nt  secare, 
and  then  shut  up  the  front  above. 

Q.  In  point  of  fact,  did  the  closing  of  the  Yazoo  Basin  raise  the 
water  at  Vicksburg  or  along  the  Tensas  firont  in  any  way  whatever! 
Is  there  any  real  evidence  that  it  made  it  higher  at  Vicksburg  or  in  tbe 
Tensas  Basin  than  it  was  before? — ^A.  That  question  is  complicated  by 
two  considerations.  I  think  that  the  closure  of  the  Yazoo  and  the 
Tensas  combined  made  a  higher  stage  of  water  at  Vicksburg  than  if 
they  had  been  both  open,  probably;  but  I  think  that  the  people  of  the 
Tensas  were  greatly  benefited  by  the  closure^  of  the  Yazoo.  I  think 
they  were  a  great  deal  better  off  with  the  Yazoo  front  closed  than  .they 
would  have  been  with  the  Yazoo  front  open,  and  subjected  to  the  great 
engorgement  that  took  place  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo.  I  have  alwa}^ 
felt  that  way. 

Q.  You  have  always  felt  that  the  engorgement  there-injured  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Tensas  rather  than  benefited  themf — A.  The  engorgement 
of  water  at  the  foot  of  the  Yazoo  iiyured  the  people  in  the  Tensas  more 
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than  the  increased  height  which  results  from  the  completion  of  the 
levees  on  the  Tensas  and  the  Yazoo.  They  are  better  off  now  than 
they  were  before. 

Q.  Would  not  the  same  conditions  apply  to  the  closing  of  the  St. 
Francis  as  apply  to  the  closing  of  the  Yazoo? — A.  Exactly  the  same, 
provided  you  make  the  levees  on  the  Yazoo  high  enough  to  stand  the 
strain  during  the  transition. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Gatchings  : 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  likely  that  during  the  flood  of  1897,  if  the  levees 
ou  the  Yazoo  Basin  had  not  broken,  the  crevasse  would  have  occurred 
at  Biggs  Y — A.  It  is  prettv  hard  to  answer  such  a  question.  It  is  very 
hard  to  tell  what  would  have  occurred  if  something  else  had  been  dif- 
ferent. I  do  not  think  that  the  levees  of  the  river,  as  a  whole,  were 
high  enough  and  strong  enough  to  have  contained  that  flood. 

Q.  You  will  notice  I  limited  the  question  to  the  break  at  that  place, 
that  being  the  point  where  the  return  flow  of  the  Yazoo  came  in. — A.  I 
have  no  doubt  it  contributed.  To  say  whether  the  break  would  have 
occurred  or  not  if  the  breaks  in  the  Yazoo  levees  had  not  occurred 
involves  other  considerations. 

Q.  Yes,  but  I  was  simply  speaking  of  that  particular  place  in  order 
to  identify  it  in  your  mind,  if  I  could,  with  the  return  flow  from  the 
Yazoo  Basin. — A.  That  that  return  flow  aggravated  the  situation  there 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  at  all. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  return  flow  from  the  St.  Francis,  coming  at  a 
time  when  the  main  river  was  still  high,  contributed  to  the  damage 
below  there? — ^A.  I  think  it  probable  that  it  did,  but  that  involves  some 
other  factors.  The  situation  at  the  foot  of  the  St.  Francis  is  not 
exactly  like  the  situation  at  the  foot  of  the  Yazoo  in  this:  That  the 
body  of  the  flood  was  poured  in  at  Gairo;  that  is  where  the  great  and 
sudden  elevation  took  place;  and  if  you  had  had  that  entire  volume  of 
water  confined  within  levees,  the  effect  would  have  been  to  raise  the 
water  quickly  to  a  considerable  height  along  the  whole  front  of  the  St. 
Francis  Basin  and  at  its  foot  as  well. 

By  the  time  you  get  down  to  the  foot  of  the  Yazoo  the  immediate 
eilect  of  the  whole  flood  wears  oft"  somewhat.  As  you  go  down  the 
tiood  does  not  rise  so  fast;  the  water  does  not  rise  as  fast  at  the  foot  of 
the  Yazoo  as  it  does  at  the  head  of  it.  The  whole  great  trough  of  the 
channel  has  to  be  filled  with  water  as  the  flood  goes  down  the  river, 
and  that  diminishes  the  rapidity  of  the  rise.  So  the  conditions  at  the 
foot  of  the  St.  Francis  are  not  exactly  the  same  as  they  are  at  the  foot 
of  the  Yazoo,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  but  that,  if  the  whole  St. 
Francis  Basin  had  been  leveed  during  the  flood  of  1897,  the  flood  wave 
would  have  been  transmitted  down  the  front  of  the  St.  Francis  so  rapidly 
that  it  would  have  reached  that  point  with  an  elevation  as  high,  possi- 
bly, as  it  had  in  fact.  I  am  not  quite  comi)etent  to  figure  that  out. 
You  have  to  take  a  great  many  things  into  consideration  in  order  to 
come  to  a  conclusion  upon  that  point. 

Q.  And  on  that  you  desire  to  express  no  opinion  ?-7-A.  As  to  what 
would  have  been  the  result  in  a  supposed  case  at  a  particular  place  I 
do  not  wish  to  express  an  opinion. 

Q.  As  to  whether  it  would  have  been  higher  or  lower! — A.  As  to 
whether  it  would  have  been  higher  or  lower. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  trade  between  the  people  who  inhabit 
this  vidley,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  country,  is  very  enormous  in  the 
aggregate! — ^A.  It  is  very  great  indeed.  This  is  a  great  productive 
valley. 
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Q.  And  the  traffic  between  the  people  who  dwell  in  the  valley  and 
those  in  other  parts  of  the  country  (New  England  and  everywhere)  is 
enormous? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  Is  it  or  is  It  not  a  fact  that  the  destructive  influences  of  such 
floods  as  that  of  1897  seriously  embarrass  that  traffic,  not  only  as  to 
the  agencies  by  which  it  is  carried  on,  but  as  to  the  actual  volume  of  it  ? 
Do  not  such  floods  diminish  the  power  of  the  people  in  the  valley  to 
make  purchases  and  their  power  to  meet  their  obligations?  In  other 
words,  is  not  the  effect  of  such  a  flood  as  that  of  1897  felt  all  over  this 
country? — ^A.  It  has  that  effect,  of  course. 

Mr.  Gallinoer.  You  mean  more  particularly  traffic  by  rail,  do  yon  ? 

Mr.  Oatghinos.  I  had  begun  by  asking  the  Judge  if  the  amount  of 
business  transacted  by  the  people  of  this  valley  with  the  people  in  the 
other  States  was  not  very  enormous  in  the  aggregate,  and  he  said  It 
was.  I  then  asked  him  if  the  effiect  of  such  floods  as  that  of  1897  was 
not  to  embarrass  the  trade,  not  only  by  preventing  people  from  payings 
their  debts,  but  diminishing  their  purchasing  power. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  The  question  of 
the  interruption  of  railway  traffic  impressed  me  very  much. 

The  Witness.  I  think  that  a  levee  system  which  will  inspire  confi- 
dence is  indispensable  to  the  development  of  that  country.  Its  greatest 
value,  to  my  mind,  is  not  in  the  immediate  saving  which  it  makes  in 
damages  from  overflow  so  much  as  in  the  building  up  of  confidence  on 
the  part  of  the  people.  The  effect  upon  that  confidence  of  the  gro^rth 
of  tiie  levee  system  in  the  last  ten  years  has  been  very  remarkable. 
As  the  levees  have  extended  upstream  and  people  have  been  saved 
ft^m  annual  overflows  and  have  begun  to  feel  confidence  in  the  secarity 
of  the  protection,  there  has  been  a  prodigious  development  of  life  and 
business  in  the  valley.  I  do  not  think  it  is  extravagant  to  say  that 
the  value  of  the  property  in  the  Yazoo  and  Tensas  basins  has  increased 
50  per  cent  and  may  be  a  hundred  in  the  last  ten  years. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Catohinos: 

Q.  That  is,  taking  the  basin  as  a  whole,  you  mean? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  an  individual  plantation? — A.  No:  the  whole  of 
it.  The  value  of  land  has  been  greatly  increased  and  tne  amount  of 
business  has  been  grealdy  increased  by  the  confidence  which  has  taken 
possession  of  the  community  in  the  security  of  their  protection. 

Q.  Based  upon  the  expectancy  that  the  Government  is  going  to  see 
them  through? — A.  That  has  been  the  foundation  of  it  very  largely. 
Yon  never  can  have-  an  adequate  development  of  the  wealth  and 
resources  of  this  country  down  here  until  you  inspire  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  a  perfect  confidence  that  they  are  going  to  be  protected 
against  floods. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Bebby: 

Q.  If  I  understand  you  correctly,  when,  in  speaking  of  the  levees, 
you  said  they  should  be  made  absolutely  safe  before  you  think  it  wise 
to  close  the  St.  Francis  Basin,  you  referred  to  levees  at  the  head  of  the 
Yazoo;  you  did* not  include  all  the  levees  down  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river? — A.  No.  I  was  thinking  particularly  of  the  levees  that  would 
have  to  sustain  the  greatest  strain,  those  along  the  Yazoo  front,  and 
especially  those  at  the  head  of  that  basin.  The  Tensas  levees  at  their 
head  are  subject  to  a  strain  of  another  character.  They  have  to  take 
the  inflow  of  the  Arkansas.  But  I  had  in  mind  in  my  answer  particu- 
larly levees  on  the  Yazoo. 

Mr.  Kelson.  I  think  I  have  seen  in  some  reports  lately  that  from 
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the  experience  of  tbe  flood  of  1897  it  is  conceded  it  is  necessary  to  raise 
the  height  of  the  Yazoo  levees,  on  an  average,  from  2  to  3  feet  to  make 
them  safef 

A,  I  think  so. 

Q.  The  whole  length!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  'Now,  if  the  commission  had  ample  funds,  if  you  had  all  the  money 
you  needed,  how  long  would  it  take  you  to  complete  the  entire  levee 
system  and  make  it  as  you  contemplate  itf — A.  A  very  few  years.  It 
would  diminish  the  economy  of  the  work  somewhat  to  undertake  to  do 
it  too  quickly.  The  resources  of  the  country  for  the  doing  of  that  kind 
of  work  are  not  infinite,  you  know,  and  if  you  throw  too  much  of  it  in 
the  market  you  increase  the  price  of  it. 

Q.  You  could  not  very  well  do  it  to  advantage  in  less  than  three  or 
four  years,  could  you! — ^A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  It  would  be  divided  over  three  or  four  years! — A.  I  should 
think  so.  « 

Q.  Now,  was  not  that  estimate  of  $18,000,000  based  on  a  higher  price 
per  cubic  yard  than  you  can  have  it  done  for  now! — ^A.  It  is  an  estimate 
which  is  being  exceeded  now  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  which 
could  be  reduced  somewhat. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  mean.  Gould  it  not  be  reduced! — A.  It  could  be 
reduced  somewhat  by  the  use  of  certain  and  continuing  appropriations. 
As  things  now  stand,  the  levee  work  is  costing  a  great  deal  more  than 
it  ought  to.    One  year's  appropriation  is  only  available  for  that  season. 

Q.  If  you  had  a  four  years'  continuing  contract  could  you  not  do  it 
to  greater  advantage! — A.  To  much  better  advantage. 

Q.  And  cheai>er  than  you  have  been  doing  it! — A.  Cheax)er  than  we 
are  doing  it  now! 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  does  it  cost  now! — ^A.  It  runs  all  the  way  from  12  to 
16, 18,  or  20  cents  per  yard.  We  have  an  appropriation  of  so  much 
money  for  levees.  We  get  at  it  along  in  the  late  summer,  and,  in  order 
to  make  it  available  for  the  floods  of  the  next  year,  we  must  require  the 
levee  contractor  to  have  his  work  done  by  the  1st  of  March.  It  gets 
into  the  fall  months  before  we  can  go  through  the  necessary  formalities 
in  regard  to  advertising,  letting  a  contract,  etc.,  and  the  contractor  is 
then  put  under  bonds  to  have  his  work  done  by  the  1st  of  March,  and 
that  takes  him  into  the  rainy  season,  when  he  loses  a  great  deal  of  time 
by  rain,  and  when  the  earth  may  be  wet  aud  costs  much  more  to  handle 
than  if  it  were  dry.  Now,  if  we  could  let  that  contra<;t  in  the  spring 
and  give  the  contractor  until  the  1st  of  March,  so  that  he  could  utilize 
the  summer  and  fall  months,  we  could  get  it  done  for  not  much  over 
half  of  what  we  have  to  pay  if  we  crowd  it  into  a  few  months  in  the 
winter. 

Q.  You  could  probably  get  it  done  for  sixteen  million,  four  million  a 
year  for  four  years,  couldn't  you! — A.  I  should  think  we  ought. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Oatchinos: 

Q.  Under  the  appropriation  made  in  the  river  and  harbor  bill  of  1892 
you  were  authorizcMl  to  contract  ahead! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  you  could  have  work  done  to  be  paid  for  as  Congress  might 
thereafter  appropriate! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  we  thought  in  Congress  that  we  had  done  the  same  thing  in 
the  year  1896;  we  thought  we  had  again  placed  the  Mississippi  Eiver 
under  a  continuous  contract  system,  but  it  was  ruled  in  the  office  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  that  that  was  not  true,  and  therefore  you  can  only 
contract  for  a  given  year.    Now,  I  wish  to  ask  you  if,  as  a  result  of  that, 
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the  price  of  levee  building  has  not  greatly  increased  f — A.  Yery  much 
indeed. 

Q.  In  other  words,  when  you  had  the  power  to  contract  ahead  you 
got  your  levee  work  done  much  cheaper  than  you  can  nowY — A.  It  is 
costing  us  now,  I  think,  at  least  25  per  cent  more,  on  the  whole,  than 
under  the  provisions  of  the  former  act. 

Q.  And  is  it  not  advisable  that  the  law  be  amended  so  as  to  place  it 
beyond  question,  as  it  was  before  1892  f — A.  I  think  so.  It  would  save 
a  great  aeal  of  money. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  idea  as  to  the  proportion  of  lands  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  which  are  now  cultivated,  and  the  proportion  which 
remain  yet  to  be  subdued  f — ^A.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  form  an  opinion 
about  that.  I  have  talked  with  a  good  many  citizens  about  it,  and  on 
the  basis  of  such  information  as  I  could  get  I  have  made  some  calcula- 
tions in  that  respect.  My  best  opinion  is  (and  it  is  very  largely  con- 
jectural] that  a  good  deal  less  than  half  of  the  land  which  would  be 
tillable  is  now  occupied  and  cleared. 

Q.  So  that,  if  we  had  a  system  which  would  guarantee  protection,  at 
least  one-half  of  the  valley  which  is  now  idle  and  a  waste  could  be  used, 
and  no  doubt  would  be,  for  tillable  soilf — ^A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Is  not  the  effect  of  such  a  flood  as  that  of  1897  to  derange  the 
whole  postal  service  of  the  Government  in  this  valley  t — A.  Necessarily. 

Q.  So  that  when  the  Government  undertakes  to  serve  the  i>eople 
with  mail  it  has  to  do  it  as  best  it  can  at  a  greatly  increased  cost!— A. 
Yes;  during  the  flood  of  1897  I  had  occasion  to  send  a  telegram  to 
some  plac«  where  there  was  no  telegraph  station.  The  operator  took 
his  book  and  looked  up  what  he  thought  was  the  nearest  telegraph  sta- 
tion to  the  post-office  and  sent  a  dispatch  there.  It  turned  out  that 
between  those  two  places  there  was  an  impassable  flood,  and  there  was 
no  communication  for  a  number  of  weeks  between  the  one  place  and 
tlie  other,  and  my  dispatch  reached  its  destination  about  a  month  after 
the  time  I  sent  it,  although  the  operator  did  his  best  to  get  it  there. 
He  sent  it  to  the  place  which  appeared  on  the  map  to  be  the  nearest 
post-office. 

Q.  So  the  postal  service  of  the  United  States  suffers  greatly  during 
times  of  flooaf — A.  It  is  entirely  cut  off  in  some  places. 

Q.  And  it  is  conducted  under  much  greater  expense! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson: 

Q.  Please  state  the  method  in  which  the  work  of  levee  construction 
and  repair  is  carried  on  by  the  State  and  Federal  authorities,  respec- 
tively, and  the  manner  in  which  they  cooperate  in  the  work. — A.  The 
usual  method  is  something  like  this.  The  commission  determines  what 
proportion  of  a  given  appropriation  shall  be  devoted  to  the  work  of 
repair  and  extension  of  levees.  It  then  subdivides  that  gross  amount 
and  distributes  it  among  the  various  levee  districts  on  the  river.  There 
is  a  levee  district  in  the  St.  Francis  Basin ;  the  Yazoo  Basin  is  divided 
into  two  levee  districts  (an  upper  and  a  lower),  and  there  is  an  upper 
Tensas  district  and  one  or  two  other  districts  in  the  Tensas  Basin,  and 
there  is  an  Atchafalaya  district  and  a  Ponchartrain  district,  and  so  on. 
A  certain  gross  amount  of  money  is  allotted  to  each  (me  of  those 
districts—^— 

Q.  By  the  commission  f  A.  By  the  commission,  and  ap^it)ved  by 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  expenditure 
of  the  money  is  then  left  in  charge  of  the  district  officer,  who  is 
charged  with  executing  the  work  in  that  district.    It  was  the  castoir 
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for  some  time  for  the8e  various  officers  to  meet  together  as  a  board  and 
make  some  more  detailed  disposition  of  the  funds,  but  of  late  years 
that  has  been  discontinued.  The  commission  has  itself  directed  the 
distribntion  of  the  funds  more  closely  than  it  did  formerly.  At  the 
present  time  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  district,  upon  consultation 
with  the  engineers  who  have  charge  of  the  levees  on  behalf  of  the 
State,  determines  where  he  will  expend  the  money.  That  is  done  with 
reference  to  the  importance  of  the  work  and  the  respective  convenience 
of  the  army  officer  and  the  State  engineer.  We  have  been  very  fortu- 
nate so  far,  I  think,  in  having  very  judicious  men  on  both  sides  to  do 
this  work.  There  has  been  substantially  no  friction  or  trouble  between 
the  engineers  of  the  United  States  and  the  State  authorities.  The 
gentlemen  who  have  represented  the  State  authorities  have  been,  with- 
out exception,  as  far  as  I  know,  men  of  unusual  ability  and  prudence, 
and  they,  have  gotten  along  with  our  engineers  without  a  particle  of 
difficulty  that  I  know  of.  The  work  having  thus  been  divided  among 
them,  the  engineers  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  execute  the  por- 
tion which  they  have  assumed,  and  the  officers  representing  the  local 
districts  execute  the  rest  of  it. 

Q.  Ultimately,  then,  the  two  authorities  assume  the  construction  of 
separate  portions  of  the  levee  in  the  respective  districts! — A.  Yes;  it 
is  done  in  that  way  entirely.  Each  authority  lets  its  own  contracts  for 
certain  specified  work. 

Q.  After  the  levee  is  constructed,  who  has  charge  of  it! — A.  They 
continue  a  sort  of  joint  charge.  The  engineers  of  the  United  States 
look  particularly  after  the  work  they  have  done,  and  the  State  authori- 
ties look  particularly  after  the  work  they  have  done. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  system  of  patrol  during  flood  periods! — A.  There 
is  a  system  of  patrol  at  those  times.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  state 
accurately  in  regard  to  it.  Some  other  gentlemen  can  describe  it  to  you 
better  than  I  can.  My  understanding  of  the  matter  is  that  they  accom- 
modate themselves  to  circumstances;  that  where  the  State  authorities 
consider  it  necessary  to  extend  their  supervision  over  the  entire  line, 
they  do  it,  and  the  United  States  officers  do  the  same;  that  where  there 
is  an  insufficient  force  on  either  side  to  do  the  work  well,  the  other  side 
supplies  the  deficiency  if  it  can.  There  never  has  been  any  specific  or 
distinct  division  of  authority  on  that  subject  between  the  United  States 
engineers  and  the  State  officers.  They  have  gotten  along  very  nicely 
so  far,  simply  by  the  exercise  of  mutual  good  judgment  and  hearty 
cooperation. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  after  the  levee  system  has  been  completed  and 
the  question  is  simply  a  question  of  maintenance  and  care,  under  what 
authority  ought  that  supervision  and  care  to  be  exercised  ! — A.  I  should 
suppose  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  the  responsibility  lodged  in  one 
source  of  authority  or  the  other,  and  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  fimda- 
mentally  important  which  it  is.  It  could  be  well  done  by  either  author- 
ity. There  is  a  little  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  supervision  of  those 
works  by  the  United  States,  to  the  effect  that  the  authority  of  the 
C^nited  States  is  somewhat  more  impressive,  and  I  think  commands  a 
little  more  deference  among  the  people  than  the  authority  of  the  State 
officers.  The  United  States  Government  is  recognized  as  a  more  tre- 
mendous source  of  authority  than  the  State  government.  Its  officers  in 
charge  are  army  officers,  and  their  authority  is  the  authority  of  an  army 
officer;  while  the  State  officials  are  made  up  from  the  citizens  of  the 
place,  and  their  neighbors,  I  think,  are  not  quite  as  much  afraid  of  them 

as  they  are  of  representatives  of  the  United  States  Government. 
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Q.  And  their  powers  are  more  apt  to  be  hampered  by  local  prtt- 
snreY— A.  A  little  bit;  yes. 

Q.  Federal  officers  could  exercise  more  independence  f — A.  I  think 
so;  a  little  bit.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  this  to  be  said,  that  if 
you  should  always  have  as  competent  and  faithful  men  as  we  have  had, 
Federal  officers  might  lack  that  incessant  interest  in  the  work  which 
the  self-interest  of  the  local  authorities  would  inspire  in  thenu  As  I 
said,  we  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  very  excellent  class  of 
Federal  officers  down  here— men  of  a  very  high  sense  of  duty  and  mea 
who,  I  think,  are  disposed  to  be  quite  as  watchful  as  the  local  author- 
ities.   But  you  mi^ht  not  always  have  that  class  of  men. 

Q.  Might  it  not  be  well  to  leave  to  the  Stat«  authorities  the  matter 
of  merely  patrolling  the  levees  and  watching  over  them,  and  leave  the 
matter  of  supervision  of  repairs  to  the  Federal  Government,  or  coold 
the  two  coexist  in  that  way  f — A.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  insa- 
X>erable  difficulty  in  any  direction  about  it.  I  think  the  mere  matter  of 
patrol  could  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  State  authorities.  I  shoald 
think,  if  the  Unit^  States  is  going  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
keeping  the  levees  in  repair,  it  would  be  better  that  the  whole  duty  of 
patrolluig  them  should  also  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
officers.  One  of  the  serious  difficulties  to  be  contended  with  is  the 
disposition  of  people  to  use  the  levee  as  a  highway.  It  is  many  times 
convenient  to  use  it  for  that  purpose,  and  by  using  it  in  that  way  they 
wear  it  down.  The  people  have  also  a  habit  of  cutting  openings  in  the 
levee  in  order  to  get  across  it  with  wagons  and  teams,  for  access  to  tbe 
bank  of  the  river,  and  then  leaving  the  openings  unclosed.  And  they 
have  had,  until  recently  (and  I  do  not  known  but  they  may.  do  it  vo 
some  extent  still),  down  at  the  lower  end  of  the  river  where  they  want 
to  get  water  to  their  rice  fields  and  things  of  that  kind,  the  custom  of 
putting  pipes  through  the  levee.  That  has  been  prevented  to  a  large 
extent  lately  by  legislation  in  Louisiana.  A  great  many  bad  breaks 
have  come  from  things  of  that  kind.  Injurious  use  of  levees  could  be 
more  efiectually  prevented  by  the  authorities  of  the  United  States  than 
by  local  authority. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  probable  cost  of  maintenance,  referred  to  in 
an  earlier  part  of  my  examination,  I  ought  to  say  that  I  do  not  know 
what  it  would  be.  The  cost  of  merely  maintaining  a  levee  after  it  has 
been  well  built  is  an  insignificant  amount.  To  keep  it  up  against 
deterioration  from  the  action  of  the  elements,  if  it  be  protected  against 
injurious  use  by  men,  would  require  a  very  small  fraction  of  1  per  cent 
of  the  original  cost;  it  would  be  an  amount  so  small  as  to  be  trifling. 
The  cost  of  maintenance  that  is  to  be  considered  is  the  cost  of  replacing 
levees  which  have  been  destroyed  by  the  caving  in  of  banks  adjacent 
to  them,  and  the  building  of  new  lines  in  anticipation  of  such  caving. 
That  will  always  amount  to  something,  and,  in  the  history  of  the  levee 
system,  has  amounted  in  the  past  to  a  very  large  sum.  What  it  will  be 
will  depend  in  a  great  degree  upon  the  care  with  which  the  levee  lines 
are  originally  located.  There  were  reasons  why  the  peoj^le  in  years 
gone  by  were  in  the  habit  of  locating  their  levees  dangerously  near  to 
the  river.  One  of  those  reasons  is  the  fact  that  the  highest  land  is 
there,  and  that  that  is  the  ph^ce  where  the  levees  can  be  built  most 
cheaply.  Another,  and  probably  a  more  prevailing  reason,  has  been 
that  the  land  owners  along  the  river  are  very  reluctant  to  have  tbeir 
lands  thrown  outside  the  levee  by  new  construction.  And  as  the  levees 
have  been  located  by  their  fellow-citizens  and  neighbors  with  whom 
they  have  more  or  less  influence,  they  have  in  many  cases,  and  I  should 
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say  perhaps  as  a  rale,  indnced  the  location  of  levees  upon  lands  which 
were  too  near  to  caving  banks  for  permanent  safety. 

Another  circnmstance  which  has  no  doubt  contributed  greatly  to  the 
same  result  is  that  the  resources  of  the  i>eople  for  protection  by  levees 
have  been  limited,  and  the  engineers  have  been  compelled  to  consider 
the  question  of  immediate  protection,  rather  than  permanent  protec- 
tion, and  so  when  a  levee  was  threatened  by  caving,  to  build  a  new  one 
that  would  answer  for  a  few  years,  and  thus  keep  up  the  line  continu- 
ously, rather  than  build  the  new  levee  on  a  location  further  back,  where 
it  would  cost  more  money.  That  has  been  one  of  the  elements  of  the 
situation  which  engineers  have  had  to  contend  with,  and  which  they 
could  not  get  rid  of.  The  United  States  Government  in  the  work  done 
under  the  commission  has  pursued  a  much  more  conservative  course  in 
that  respect  than  the  State  engineers  had  been  in  the  habit  of  pursuing 
before.  The  rule  which  has  been  laid  down,  and  I  think  generally 
observed,  has  been  to  locate  no  levee  at  a  point  where  it  would  be 
endangered  by  caving  within  twenty  years,  as  nearly  as  the  progress  of 
caving  could  be  foreseen.  The  cost  of  maintenance  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  observance  of  some  such  principle  of  permanence  as  that.  I 
think  that  a  study  of  the  history  of  the  lines  and  of  the  breaches  by 
caving  would  disclose  an  approximate  law  upon  which  an  estimate 
could  be  made  of  the  probable  cost  of  maintenance.  I  have  never  made 
that  study  myself.  I  think  that  the  material  in  the  archives  of  the 
commission  and  accessible  from  the  records  of  the  levee  engineers  along 
the  river  would  enable  a  reasonably  reliable  calculation  to  be  made  of 
what  the  cost  of  maintenance  would  be.  There  are  some  gentlemen 
present  who,  I  think,  ought  to  know  more  about  it  than  I  do.  1  have 
stated  the  principles  upon  which  the  question  is  to  be  answered.  My 
answer  must  f>e  that  I  do  not  know. 


U.  S.  S.  MISSISSIPPI, 
MemphiSj  Tenn.j  February  4,  1898. 

A.  S.  Caldwell  testified  as  follows: 

I  want  to  say,  as  the  representative  of  the  Cotton  Exchange,  that 
we  regret  exceedingly  that  your  time  is  so  limited,  because  I  know  that 
anything  I  may  say  to  you  upon  the  subject  immediately  under  cjousid- 
eration  will  not  be  nearly  as  effective  as  the  hospitality  the  city  of 
Memphis  might  show  you.  But,  if  you  can  not  accept  our  hospitality, 
1  shflJl  have  something  to  say,  although  I  am  quite  convinced  you  have 
heard  it  a  hundred  times.  I  will  say  it,  at  any  rate,  in  order  to  fulfill 
my  duty  to  my  constituents,  who  would  believe  I  would  not  do  my  duty 
if  I  did  not  say  something  to  you. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  thoroughly  understand  the  purposes  of  this 
committee,  or  the  scope  of  your  inquiries.    I  think,  however,  I  do. 

Mr.  Nelson.  We  are  here  to  investigate  the  matter  of  the  Hoods  or 
overflows  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver  and  what  can  be  done  to  restrain 
them,  and  also  whether  any  help  can  be  obtained  by  means  of  reser 
voirs  or  by  the  outlet  system;  and,  further,  we  are  going  to  investigate 
the  outlets  at  the  Passes  and  look  into  the  matter  of  securing  a  better 
channel  to  the  sea.  But  in  this  immediate  section  of  the  country  our 
leading  point  of  inquiry  is  the  matter  of  the  floods  which  you  have 
had,  and  the  best  method  of  preventing  damage  from  tlioni  in  the 
future.  On  that  subject,  particularly,  we  would  be  glad  to  liear  any 
suggestions  you  may  make. 
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Mr.  OAL.DWELL.  I  thauk  you,  Senator.  I  particularly  wished  an 
expressiou  from  you  on  this  subject,  because,  when  our  committee  met 
this  morning,  there  seemed  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
scope  of  the  committee  that  we  are  now  addressing. 

As  to  the  various  methods  of  preventing  floods  in  the  future,  I  am 
not  here  to  speak.  Those  matters  can  better  be  told  you  by  those  wbo 
are  thoroughly  familiar  with  that  subject.  I  can  only  speak  to  you  of 
general  conditions,  and  very  briefly,  of  what  we,  as  business  men,  feel  to 
be  the  only  preventative  in  this  immediate  section  of  the  country.  We 
feel  that  there  is  but  one  way  in  wliich  these  floods  can  be  prevented, 
and  that  is  by  the  building  of  levees.  If  it  were  possible  to  assist  iu 
the  prevention  of  floods  by  outlets,  that  would  be  discovered  by 
competent  engineers,  and,  if  it  is  a  means,  we  are  not  opposed  t<»  it. 
If  there  is  any  way  by  which  these  floods  can  be  prevented  through 
the  medium  of  reservoirs,  we  are  not  against  that.  We  occupy  the 
same  i)osition  that  any  other  good  citizens  of  the  country  would — any- 
thing to  prevent  them.  But  in  Memphis,  we  are  in  favor  of  the  levee 
system.  It  has  been,  we  think,  successful  to  a  very  large  extent.  We 
think  it  can  be  made  permanently  successful.  I,  for  one  (and  I  believe 
I  voice  the  sentiments  of  pretty  nearly  every  intelligent  business  mau 
of  the  city  of  Memphis],  believe  that  this  time  of  absolute  protection 
against  floods  will  come  quicker  and  surer  by  national  control  of  the 
levees.  At  present  our  levees  are  built  by  funds  derived  by  taxation, 
by  our  different  levee  boards,  assisted  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  no  continuity  of  design.  The  levees  are  built  here 
and  there,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  waste — there  must  be,  because 
the  matter  is  not  taken  hold  of  in*  a  systematic  manner.  We  belie\  e 
if  the  United  States  Government  would  take  hold  of  thjs  whole  levee 
system — and  I  am  not  speaking  of  any  particular  levee  district,  but 
the  whole  levee  system — that  the  work  would  go  forward  more  rapidly 
and  at  a  great  deal  less  cost  than  at  present.  And  we  are  willing  to 
bear  taxation  for  it,  too.  We  are  not  asking  the  National  Government 
to  take  hold  of  this  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  us  from  taxation.  We 
are  willing  to  burden  ourselves,  as  we  have  in  the  past,  to  the  very 
fullest  limit  of  possibility. 

I  thought  possibly  the  matter  of  taxation  for  levee  purposes  was  a  sub- 
ject that  you  may  not  have  known  accurately ;  that  you  may  have  had  it 
in  statements  of  percentages,  etc.  And  one  of  the  strongest  arguments 
(and  possibly  the  only  one  that  I  can  bring  to  you  individually)  is  to 
show  you  some  of  my  own  tax  receipts.  Here  is  a  tax  receipt  covering 
a  plantation  in  the  Fifth  Louisiana  levee  district — which  you  will  visit 
as  you  go  down  the  river.  The  amount  of  taxes  I  paid  on  that  planta- 
tion was  $474.68.  That  is  made  up  of  an  ad  valorem  tax  on  the  land, 
an  acreage  tax,  as  we  call  it — 5  cents  an  acre — ^and  a  general  State 
levee  tax,  which  goes  into  a  general  fund  (which  the  engineers  can 
explain  to  you).  It  is  also  made  up  of  a  cotton  tax  of  $1  per  bale.  I 
sold  that  plantation  last  year  for  $9,000,  and  was  very  glad  to  <lo  ir. 
Kow,  there  is  a  tax  of  5  per  cent  upon  the  value  of  that  property  tb  it 
we  have  been  imposing  upon  ourselves  cheerfully,  and  will  continue 
to  pay  if  there  is  any  hope  that  our  occupation  of  the  land  will  not  be 
temporary.  I 

Mr.  Oatchings.  That  receipt  does  not  include  your  State  andparisb    | 
taxes? 

The  Witness.  No;  what  I  have  given  you  is  the  tax  for  levee  jmr- 
I)08es  only.  *  ; 

Here  is  a  receipt  for  the  payment  of  a  special  levee  tax.     Here  is  i* 
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tax  of  5  cents  an  acre,  and  here  is  a  district  levee  tax,  which  goes  to 
the  State,  and  then  there  is  a  cotton  tax.  That  is  in  the  Fifth  Louisiana 
levee  district. 

Bere  is  a  receipt  for  the  tax^  on  a  plantation  that  I  now  own  in 
General  Catchings's  district,  in  Washington  County.  The  amount  of 
tax  I  paid  on  that  plantation  this  year  was  $558.07,  purely  for  levees. 
That  does  not  include  our  other  taxation,  but  that  went  into  a  general 
fund  for  the  repair  and  building  of  levees.  Now,  that  plantation  I 
have  frequently  offered  for  sale  at  about  $18,000,  and  have  not  been 
able  to  sell  it. 

Here  is  a  receipt  upon  some  land  I  own  in  the  Arkansas  district  just 
across  from  here,  the  St.  Francis  levee  district  Their  tax  is  a  uniform 
tax  of  2  per  cent  upon  a  valuation  which  is  not  quite  the  value  of  the 
property. 

I  present  these  to  you  in  specific  form,  because  I  shall  then  ask  you 
if  it  is  within  the  possibilities  of  the  people  in  this  district  to  do  more 
than  they  are  doing.  If  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  do  any  more,  is 
it  wise  for  the  great  Government  of  the  United  States  to  let  this  whole 
territory  here  (the  extent  of  which  you  doubtless  have  before  you  in 
accurate  form)  to  go  to  waste!  And  even  with  our  levee  system  as  it 
is  now,  and  vith  the  few  breaks  we  had  last  year,  the  flood  was  so  gen- 
eral that  it  simply  means  that  if  we  are  to  consider  that  a  possibility 
of  every  year  of  high  water,  our  lands  will  have  practically  no  value 
and  sooner  or  later  must  be  abandoned.  Some  persons,  more  brave 
than  others,  may  stick  out  a  little  longer,  but  eventually  the  result  is 
U)e\itable  that  if  we  can  not  protect  it  from  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi 
River  the  country  must  be  abandoned. 

Now,  is  it  worth  while  for  the  United  States  Government  to  do  itt 
Will  it  come  within  the  general  powers  of  the  Government  to  protect 
this  country  or  to  assist  in  protecting  it — to  take  charge  of  it  with  all 
its  great  force  and  power  along  with  the  local  taxation — ^which  we  are 
quite  willing  to  continue  if  thought  advisable?  Is  it  worth  while  to 
protect  this  great  portion  of  the  United  States,  or  shall  we  let  it  go,  as 
eventually  it  must  unless  we  get  Government  aid  in  some  form ;  and 
Government  aid  in  its  old  form,  while  we  have  been  very  thankful  for 
it,  and  while  it  has  assisted  materially,  has  not  been  what  the  case 
demands?  Now,  this  territory,  in  its  great  extent,  provides  labor  and 
a  living  for  a  large  population,  very  many  of  whom  are  without  means 
except  from  their  own  labor.  To  depopulate  this  country  or  to  allow 
It  to  go  backward,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  a  very  serious  detriment  to 
the  public  in  general.  If  the  country  is  prosperous,  if  it  is  built  up 
and  protected,  it  is  diflScult  to  tell  where  the  ramifications  of  business 
would  go  to,  how  far  the  general  benefit  from  a  prosperous  country 
here  would  reach.  It  seems  to  me  it  goes  beyond  any  immediate  ben- 
efit to  be  derived  by  the  land  owners  who  are  protected  by  the  levees 
built;  that  there  is  a  vast  benefit  to  the  country  at  large. 

1  am  deliberately  not  speaking  of  the  subject  of  the  benefit  to  navi- 
^tion;  I  am  speaking  solely  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  floods,  the 
way  to  remedy  them,  and  the  proposition  of  the  Government  taking 
charge  to  prevent  them  in  the  future, 

1  think  this  is  a  subject  that  is  thoroughly  worthy  the  consideration 
of  the  United  States  Government,  even  if  it  should  incidentally  result 
in  the  use  of  public  funds  for  private  purposes.  I  am  quite  well  aware 
that  that  great  political  problem  is  involved,  and  that  it  is  a  stumbling 
block  to  many  people,  but  I  think  that  if  this  committee  will  look  at  it 
in  a  broad  view,  look  at  it  as  a  committee  that  is  willing  to  depart 
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radically  from  old  principles  and  old  ideas  to  arrive  at  the  tmtli,  to 
arrive  at  the  general  good,  that  that  difficulty  will  sink  into  msigmfi- 
cance. 

B.  C.  Graves  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Ghairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  speaking  for  tbe 
Merchants'  Exchange,  I  want  to  say  that  we  are  in  line  with  the  Cotton 
Exchange  on  this  question  of  levees.  We  have  already  learned  what 
we  think  the  whole  country  is  now  learning  pretty  fast,  that  if  this 
territory  is  reclaimed  and  subdued,  it  must  be  with  the  aid  of  the  United 
States  Government  working  with  the  various  levee  boards  in  tbe  various 
States.  There  is  no  question  but  what  the  great  river  has  oversized 
the  capacity  of  the  people  along  its  banks  to  deal  with  it,  and  I  believe 
that  public  opinion  is  fast  coming  to  the  idea  that  it  is  only  by  Govern- 
ment aid  that  this  can  be  done,  and  that  we  will  do  our  share  as  best 
we  may.  As  evidence  of  that,  I  am  told  that  in  the  St.  Francis  levee 
country  they  have  this  year  paid  97  per  cent  of  their  taxes.  All  the 
taxes  will  be  collected.  People  are  paying  their  taxes  cheeriaily. 
Formerly  they  collected  only  30  or  31  per  cent  each  year,  but  now  tbe 
people  want  to  come  in  and  pay  all  they  are  asked  to  pay,  to  do  their 
proper  part.  I  do  not  believe  the  levee  boards  would  ever  accomplish 
it  unless  the  i>eople  not  only  put  in  their  money,  but  ask  the  Govern- 
ment how  they  should  expend  it,  to  a  certain  extent.  One  levee  district 
might  have  an  idea  that  levees  should  be  built  at  a  certain  point,  and 
the  Government,  looking  at  it  from  a  higher  standpoint,  might  say  the 
levee  should  go  further  back;  and  the  Government  should  be  the  one 
to  say  that  private  interests  should  set  back  and  do  the  proper  thing. 

I  have  studied  this  river  some.  Of  course  the  engineering  part  yoa 
get  from  the  engineers.  But  I  have  mixed  with  the  people  a  good  deal 
in  the  various  conventions.  I  was  at  Davenport  last  fall,  at  Vicksburg 
two  or  three  years  ago,  and  at  Greenville,  and  in  my  judgment  tbe 
people  in  the  valley  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  by  levees 
and  not  otherwise  that  they  are  to  get  protection.  Of  course,  the 
details  of  having  an  outlet  at  the  lower  end  of  the  river  is  an  engineer- 
ing proposition,  and  no  one  in  Memphis  will  object  to  using  any  meth- 
ods of  that  sort.  It  might  be  that  you  can  not  treat  the  river  all  alike. 
Doctors  do  not  give  the  same  medicine  for  all  diseases.  If  the  river's 
conditions  require  an  outlet  down  there,  I  am  satisfied  the  engineers 
will  find  it  out  and  make  it.  We  want  to  work  with  the  Government 
and  do  what  they  want  us  to  do,  and  do  it  intelligently,  or  else  we 
accomplish  nothing.  It  is  really  a  question  of  reclaiming  this  rich 
country  down  here,  or  not  reclaiming  it,  it  seems  to  me.  It  seems  to 
me  it  is  worth  reclaiming. 

With  the  levees  we  have  in  the  St.  Francis  district  now,  we  have  an 
increase  of  70  per  cent  in  the  population  already,  and  they  believe 
in  the  levees  and  are  paying  taxes  as  stated,  and  only  want  a  continua- 
tion of  what  has  been  done.  The  people  believe  in  this,  and  I  hoi>e 
you  gentlemen  believe  in  this,  and  whatever  you  see  in  going  along  the 
river  will  confirm  your  ideas  that  it  is  the  proper  thing  to  do.  We 
have  some  of  the  St.  Francis  Levee  Board  people  with  us,  who  might 
say  something  to  you  in  regard  to  the  reason  that  Memphis  had  higher 
water  than  ever  before.  We  had  a  big  river  tbe  whole  length,  but,  a^  I 
recollect,  we  had  a  little  more  here  than  we  expected  to  get  with  the 
gauge  marks  at  other  points,  and  some  little  complaint  has  been  made 
as  to  the  leveeing  of  the  St.  Francis  district  giving  trouble  to  Memphis. 
I  do  not  look  for  any  serious  trouble  at  Memphis  from  this  levee  work, 
any  more  than  temporary,  and  it  is  ii  well  understood  idea  that  private 
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interests  must  suffer  a  little  temporarily  for  the  public  good,  and  I 
believe  that  as  these  levees  are  completed  the  shore  between  here  and 
Cairo  wiU  be  thoroughly  protected  and  better  than  it  has  been. 

1  only  want  to  say  for  the  Merchants'  Exchange  that  we  are  for  the 
levees,  and  for  the  Government  supervision  of  this  river,  with  the  idea 
that  the  people  living  along  its  banks  will  pay  a  tax  cheerfully  to  the 
limits  of  their  capacity. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  worth  while  to  detain  you  longer,  any  more  than 
to  say  that  we  want  to  work  together  and  to  ultimately  reclaim  the 
land  along  the  river.    It  is  worth  reclaiming. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  report  which  we  would  like  to  file  with  you. 

The  rei)ort  was  marked  "  Exhibit  V,"  and  is  as  follows: 

Exhibit  V. 

Office  of  St.  Francis  Lbtbie  Board, 

FehrtMry  3, 1898, 
Col.  K.  C.  Graves, 

ChawTMn  of  CotUm  and  MerohanW  Exchange  Committee. 

Sir  :  In  response  to  your  request  on  behalf  of  your  committee  for  information  rela- 
tive to  the  St.  Francis  levee  district^  I  take  pleasure  in  submitting  the  following : 

Hie  St.  Francis  levee  district  was  created  under  an  act  of  the  general  assembly  of 
the  State  of  Arkansas,  which  became  a  law  on  the  15th  day  of  February,  1893,  and 
is  conipoeed  of  all  the  counties  of  Crittenden  and  Mississippi  and  all  that  part  of 
the  counties  of  Craighead,  Poinsett,  Cross,  St.  Francis,  and  Lee  that  are  subject  to 
overflow  by  the  Mississippi  River,  and  also  of  a  small  part  of  Phillips  County. 

In  the  same  year  and  at  about  the  same  time  the  St.  Francis  levee  district,  in  Mis- 
eonri,  was  also  organized,  and  includes  the  counties  of  New  Madrid,  Pemiscot,  and 
Dunklin.  The  Missouri  district,  while  intimately  connected  with  ours  by  a  common 
interest,  has  no  official  connection  ^ith  ours.  The  two  districts  extend  from  Point 
Pleasant,  Mo.,  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Francis  River,  in  Arkansas. 

REVENUE  OF  DISTRICT. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  St.  Francis  levee  district 
(Arkansas)  it  was  decided  to  submit  to  the  landowners  of  the  district  a  proposition 
to  levy  an  annual  tax  of  4  cents  per  acre  on  all  the  taxable  lands  of  the  district. 
This  propoeition  was  voted  on  at  meetings  of  the  owners  in  the  respective  counties 
and  received  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  votes  oast. 

At  first  there  was  considerable  opposition  to  the  payment  of  the  tax,  but  gradually 
opposition  died  out,  and  our  annual  collections  have  increased  every  year,  until  in 
1897  we  collected  nearly  90  per  cent  of  all  the  taxes  levied,  and  in  two  counties — 
Mississippi  and  Lee — ^practically  all  of  the  taxes  of  1897  were  collected.  Our  reve- 
nue from  taxation  is  about  $60,000  per  annum,  which  is  supplemented  by  the  sale  of 
lands  that  were  donated  to  us  by  the  State.  Our  total  revenue  since  the  Ist  day  of 
May  last  approximates  the  sum  of  $100,000.  I  wish  in  this  (connection  to  state  that 
when  I  speak  of  revenue  of  the  district  I  refer  to  that  of  the  Arkansas  district 
slone.    I  nave  not  at  hand  reports  from  the  Missouri  district. 

LEV^KE   CONSTRUCTED. 

From  the  last  annual  report  of  the  late  Capt.  H.  N.  Pharr,  our  chief  engineer,  we 
learn  that  the  total  levee  construction  to  date  had  been  as  follows  (to  May  1,  1897): 

Cable  yards.  Cost. 

Missouri  levee  district  had  built 1,045,865      $127,300.83 

Arkansas  levee  district  had  built 1,275,932        240,041.31 

Total  by  two  districts 2,321,797        367,342.14 

The  United  States  built  in  Missouri 839,  678  79, 945.  ()7 

The  United  States  built  in  Arkansas 919, 837        154, 091.01 

Total  United  States  work 1,759,515        234,036.07 

Total  levee  bnilt  in  Missouri 1, 885, 543        207, 246. 50 

Totallevee  built  in  Arkansas 2,195,769        394, 132.32 

Total 4,081,312        601,378.82 
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The  United  States  GovemmeDt  haa  now  under  construction  and  abont  complete<l 
closing  of  breaks  and  repair  work  in  Missouri,  estimated  to  cost  $11,000;  and  clos- 
ing of  breaks,  repair  work,  and  new  levees  aoroes  Craighead  Point,  Arkansas,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $56,000. 

The  St.  Francis  levee  district  of  Arkansas  has  now  under  constniction  and  near 
completion  8  miles  of  repair  work,  from  Luxora  to  a  point  below  Osceola,  which  is 
estimated  to  cost  $16,000;  topping  off  ot  9  miles  of  levee  between  Nodena  and  Ppcsb 
I'oint,  which  is  estimated  to  cost  $5^500.  We  also  have  under  construction  17  railee 
of  new  levee  in  prolongation  of  our  continuous  line  from  Pecan  Point  south,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $76,000,  showing  a  total  of  enlargement,  closing  of  breaks,  topping  off. 
and  new  work  at  thepresent  time  (exclusive  of  Oovemment  work)  of  34^  miles,  aod 
estimated  to  cost  $102,600.  I  submit  this  statement  to  show  yon  gentlemen  thst 
not  for  one  moment  have  we  been  content  to  lie  down  and  wait  for  the  General  Gov- 
ernment to  come  to  our  aid.  Aid  we  must  have,  but  in  the  meantime  the  peopk 
of  the  St.  Francis  levee  district  are  leavin^p  nothing  undone  that  they  have  the  power 
to  do  to  complete  the  levees  in  their  district. 

EFFECT  OF   LEVEES. 

Since  the  levees  have  been  built  in  New  Madrid  and  Pemiscot  counties  the  popu- 
lation has  increased  more  than  75  per  cent,  and  in  Mississippi  County,  Ark.,  nearly 
100  per  cent.  Land  values  have  greatly  increased,  and  many  thousands  of  acres  of 
lana  that  were  but  a  few  yean  ago  considered  valueless  are  now  being  opened  up  an^ 
put  in  a  state  of  cultivation. 

AREA  OF  THE  TWO  DISTRICTS. 

There  are  about  1,000,000  acres  in  the  Missouri  district  and  abont  2,000,000  acres  ii 
the  Arkansas  district.  Before  the  organization  of  our  district  not  more  than  10  p«r 
cent  of  the  lands  in  our  district  were  in  eultivation,  but  now  the  percentage  of  acrei 
in  cultivation  is  increasing  rapidly. 

Finally,  we  ask  of  you  not  merely  ^our  indorsement  of  the  levee  system,  but  your 
hearty  and  enthusiastic  cooperation  m  the  work  of  reclaiming  the  lands  in  the  St. 
Francis  Basin.  We  feel  that  we  have  contributed  much  to  the  greatness  of  Memphis, 
and  thouffh  we  have  done  much,  as  we  think,  it  Is  but  a  tithe  of  what  we  will  ds 
with  our  lands  protected  £rom  inundation  by  the  Mississippi. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Hugh  R.  McVkioh, 
Secretary  St,  Franeie  Levee  Board. 


Memphis,  ^nn.,  February  4,  1898. 
Samuel  G.  Emeby,  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson: 

Q.  What  is  your  ftiU  namet — A.  Samuel  0.  Emery. 

Q.  What  is  your  business! — A.  Weather  Bureau  observer. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  workf — A.  Twenty-five  years. 

Q.  Where  have  you  been  stationed! — A.  At  La  Crosse/Dubuque^ 
Cairo,  and  Memphis. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  stationed  at  Memphis? — A.  Two  years. 

Q,  You  were  here  during  the  flood  of  1897! — ^A.  I  was. 

Q.  And  took  observations! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  the  statement  in  this  book  (which  I  show  you)  your  report!— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  statement  and  that  table  true  and  correct! — A.  Itistt 
the  best  of  my  belief. 

Q.  And  that  is  your  statement  of  testimony! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  statement  referred  to  in  the  book  is  paragraph  111,  on  pages  74 
and  75,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureai 
Bulletin  E,  Floods  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  is  as  follows: 

111.  Effect  of  the  St,  Francis  Leree, — Before  comparisons  can  be  made  between  th* 
present  flood  and  tbose  which  have  occurred  in  K>rmer  years  it  is  necessary  to  take 
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into  acconut  the  changed  conditions  which  have  resulted  from  the  constrnction  of 
the  Arkansas  levees.  Since  1890  there  has  heen  huilt  a  line  of  levee  along  the  west 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  River^  extending  from  Pnict  Pleasanty  Mo.,  south  to  Pecan 
Point,  a  distance  of  125  miles.  The  puri>o8e  of  the  levee  is  to  protect  the  St.  Fran- 
cis bottom,  the  greater  portion  of  which  was  formerly  subject  to  an  annual  ovcriiow. 
Of  this  bottom  much  is  not  under  cultivation,  considerable  areas  being  covered  by 
a  succession  of  swamps  and  lakes  having  a  heavy  growth  of  gum,  sycumore,  and 
cypress  trees.  In  former  years  the  bottom  had  been  Hooded  more  or  less  whenever 
the  Mississippi  at  Cairo  reached  a  41  or  42  foot  stage.  The  water  after  leaving  the 
main  river  passed  into  the  St.  IiYancis  Basin,  through  which  runs  the  liittle  and  St. 
Francis  rivers.  Through  these  channels  it  again  found  its  way  to  the  Mississippi  at 
a  point  about  12  miles  north  of  Helena,  Ark.  The  effect  of  leveeing  the  west  bank 
of  the  Mississippi  in  front  of  the  St.  Francis  bottom  is  to  compel  the  water  to  pass 
down  the  Mississippi  from  Cairo  to  Helena. 

In  the  following  table  a  comparison  is  made  of  several  earlier  floods  with  that  of 
this  year.  The  floods  occurring  from  1882  to  1886  reached  about  the  same  stage  at 
Cairo  as  the  flood  of  this  year.  The  maximum  stages  at  Cairo,  I'^lton.  Memphis, 
and  Helena  during  the  floods  of  1882-1886,  together  with  their  mean,  and  the  corre- 
sponding stages  of  this  year's  flood,  are  presented : 


Helena,  Ark. 


The  average  difference  in  staff e,  in  the  earlier  floods,  between  Cairo  and  Fulton 
was  15.7  feet;  between  Cairo  and  Memphis,  17  feet;  and  between  Cairo  and  Helena, 
4.4  feet.  The  building  of  the  levee  has  caused  a  decrease  in  the  difierence  between 
those  points;  that  is, It  has  raised  the  stage  at  Memphis  about  2.5  feet  above  what 
it  would  have  been,  had  the  water  been  left  to  flow  over  the  lowlands  of  Arkansas. 
Ho,  instead  of  a  difference  of  17  feet  between  the  Cairo  and  Memphis  stages,  we  now 
have  about  14.5  feet,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  breaking  of  the  levee,  it  is  probable 
that  this  difference  would  have  been  lessened  at  least  an  additional  foot.  In  other 
words,  the  levees,  if  l^ept  intact,  would  result  in  some  3  feet  more  water  at  Memphis 
than  under  former  conditions.  At  Helena  the  change  is  still  more  marked,  and  the 
former  difference  of  4  feet  has  entirely  disappeared,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  great 
crevasse  at  Flower  Lake,  the  Helena  flood  crest  would  probably  have  been  consider- 
ably above  that  at  Cairo. 


U.  S.  S.  Mississippi, 
Near  Greenville,  Miss,,  February  4, 1898. 

William  Stabling,  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson. 

Q.  M^jor  Starling,  what  position  do  you  occupy! — A.  I  am  chief 
engineer  of  the  lower  Yazoo  levee  district. 

Q.  Under  State  authority! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  tinder  the  authority  of  the  State  of  Mississippi!  From  what 
l>oint  to  what  point  does  your  district  extend  on  the  river! — A.  From 
the  boundary  line  between  Bolivar  and  Coahoma  counties  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Yazoo,  or  at  least  as  far  as  that  levee  district  extends  toward 
the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  been  engaged  in  that  position ! — A.  I  have 
lield  my  present  position  for  about  fourteen  years'.  I  have  been  in  the 
levee  service  for  about  sixteen  years. 
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Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  in  yoar  own  way  the  sonroes  of 
the  flood  of  1897  and  of  the  previous  great  floods  with  which  you  are 
familiar  or  have  looked  upf  Perhaps  you  mi|;ht  give  us  a  brief  state^ 
ment  of  the  floods  of  1882  and  1883;  they  were  the  largest,  were  thej 
nott— A.  And  1884  also. 

Q.  Give  us  first  a  brief  statement  as  to  the  sources  of  those  floods, 
and  then  come  down  to  the  flood  of  1897.— A.  The  floods  of  1882, 1883, 
and  1884  were  very  similar.  The  three  floods  came  in  great  part  from 
the  Ohio  Biver.  They  culminated  at  Cairo  in  the  latter  part  of  Febru- 
ary, and  they  reached  the  same  height  within  a  few  inches.  The  flood 
of  1882, 1  think,  was  about  51.9  at  Cairo;  the  flood  of  1883,  52.2;  that 
of  1884,  51.8;  there  was  only  that  difference  between  them;  they  were 
at  almost  the  same  stage.  And  they  all  culminated  from  the  23d  to 
the  27th  of  February.  Almost  all  proceeded  in  great  part  from  the 
Ohio.  An  estimate  that  I  made,  i  think  for  the  flood  of  1882,  was  that 
69  or  70  per  cent  came  from  the  Ohio;  in  1883  about  the  same;  and  in 
1884,  about  85  per  cent. 

Q.  And  those  floods  were  superinduced  by  what? — A.  By  rainfall  in 
the  Ohio  Valley  principally.  The  1884  flood  was  also  supplemented  by 
quite  a  heavy  snowfall  in  the  Upper  Ohio  Valley,  in  the  Allegheny 
country.  But  generally  the  reason  was  excessive  and  heavy  rainfall. 
Those  floods  were  the  greatest  of  which  we  have  any  record  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  It  has  occasionally  happened  that  considerable 
floods  come  from  the  Missouri  and  (Jpper  Mississippi,  but  there  are 
very  few  of  those;  1858  was  a  case  in  point,  and  1844,  and,  in  a  less 
degree,  1892.  In  1892  I  think  about  55  per  cent  came  from  the  Upper 
Mississippi  and  Missouri. 

Q.  What  was  the  average  duration  of  those  floods — the  danger 
stage t — A.  Speaking  offhand  (I  have  not  any  dat^  with  me),  I  suppose 
it  might  be,  at  Gairo,  two  months,  perhaps.  Farther  down — at  Vicks- 
burg,  for  instance— it  was  considerably  longer. 

Q.  In  those  cases! — ^A.  Tes.  That  is,  that  it  was  above  what  they 
call  the  danger  line. 

Q.  Unless  you  wish  to  say  something  more  about  those  floods,  come 
down  to  the  flood  of  1897.— A.  The  flood  of  1897,  in  great  part,  came 
from  the  Ohio  Eiver  and  its  tributaries.  Accurate  information  on  that 
point  can  be  had  from  the  records.  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  worth  while 
to  recapitulate  them — I  do  not  know  that  I  could  without  memoranda— 
but  my  impression  is  that  something  like  75  per  cent  of  that  flood 
came  from  the  Ohio. 

Q.  At  what  period  did  it  occur — later  or  earlier  than  the  previous 
floods? — ^A.  Later.  The  first  break  in  my  district  occurred  on  the  28th 
of  March.    It  was  a  later  flood  than  those  of  1882, 1883,  and  1884. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  flood,  as  to  its  duration,  compared 
with  those  earlier  floods! — A.  My  recollection  is  it  was  of  nearly  the 
same  duration.  I  think  it  stayed  at  Cairo  somewhat  longer  than  the 
previous  floods;  it  had  rather  a  greater  duration  at  Cairo. 

Q.  Was  that  flood  and  the  earlier  floo(ls  aggravated  either  in  volume 
or  in  duration  by  water  coming  from  the  Mississippi  above  Cairo i— 
A.  Not  very  much.  The  rise  from  the  Mississippi  above  Cairo  came 
after  the  crest  of  the  flood  of  1897  was  past;  it  had,  therefore,  very 
little  effect.  It  did  not  affect  at  all  the  height  of  the  flood.  It  pra 
longed  it,  but  had  no  effect  upon  the  height. 

Q.  How  in  1897  f-^ A.  I  speak  of  1897. 

Q.  It  had  no  effect A.  In  1882,  1883,  and  1884  it  had  very  little 

effect. 
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Q.  In  1897  its  chief  effect  was  in  prolonging  the  flood! — A.  In  pro- 
longing it. 

Q.  Did  the  other  streams  below — the  St.  Francis,  the  White,  the 
Arkansas,  and  the  Bed  rivers — ^have  anything  to  do  with  aggravating 
the  floods? — A.  Tes;  they  have  almost  always  had  a  very  considerable 
effect.  The  flood  stages  of  the  White,  Arkansas,  and  St.  Francis  have 
been  frequently  decisive.  It  has  made  a  great  flood  ont  of  what  per- 
haps would  not  otherwise  have  been  a  great  flood. 

Q.  And  that  has  occurred,  has  it  not,  because  the  rainfall  in  those 
basins  has  been  simultaneous  with  the  rainfall  in  the  Ohio  Basin  t — A. 
Precisely,  ^he  rainfalls  come  from  the  same  storm.  The  same  storm 
that  falls  on  the  Ozark  Mountains  continues  up  the  Ohio  Valley  and 
falls  on  the  slopes  of  the  Alleghenies. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  go  into  the  matter  of  the  source  of  these  storms 
•and  what  brings  about  the  freshets. — A.  The  great  floods  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Yalley,  so  far  as  my  observation  extends,  have  been  caused  by 
those  cyclonic  rainstorms  that  have  their  origin  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
or  have  their  greatest  development  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Gulf. 
They  originate  generally  in  southern  Texas,  then  proceed  up  the  Ohio 
Yalley,  distributing  their  rainfall  as  they  go,  and  pass  out  at  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Eiver,  skirting  the  western  slope  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains. 

Q.  Thatiswhat  produces  the  excessive  precipitation! — A.  In  almost 
all  the  instances  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge  that  has  been  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  great  floods  of  the  Mississippi  Yalley.  First 
they  generally  fall,  as  I  say,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Ozark  Mountains,  and 
have  frequently  been  attended  by  very  heavy  precipitation.  In  1890, 
for  instance,  in  four  months  there  was  40  ipches  of  rain  fell  in  the  Ozark 
region.  It  is  a  region  of  excessive  rainfall.  They  then  continue  up  the 
Ohio  Valley  and  distribute  their  rainfall  there.  The  very  same  storms 
that  occur  in  the  southern  regions  also  occur  in  the  northern  regions. 
It  is  the  same  storm  that  gives  the  precipitation  throughout  the  whole 
central  valley,  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  please  go  on  (in  asking  you  this  question  I  am  fol- 
lowing your  mode  of  discussing  it  in  your  pamphlet)  and  state  to  the 
committee  the  effect  of  the  new  levees  upon  the  flood  heights  in  1897 — 
the  effect  of  the  construction  of  the  latest  and  newest  levees f — A. 
After  the  war  the  levees  on  the  Arkansas  side  of  the  river,  in  the  Ten- 
sas Basin,  were  neglected  for  many  years.  The  levee  system  was  not 
kept  up.  The  country  was  impoverished  from  continual  successive 
overflows,  and  almost  nothing  was  done  toward  the  preservation  of  the 
levees,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  until  about  1887.  On  the  Mississippi 
side  the  local  authorities  had  kept  up  a  levee  system  in  the  particular 
district  that  I  represent — that  is,  from  the  line  between  Goahoma  and 
Bolivar  counties  down.  The  levees  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Yazoo 
Basin  were  without  repairs  and  in  a  ruinous  condition  until  about  1884, 
when  it,  too,  organized  and  formed  a  levee  system  of  its  own. 

Q.  That  was  under  State  authority! — A.  Under  State  authority.  In 
1882  the  Mississippi  Eiver  Commission  entered  into  cooperation  with 
the  State  organizations,  and  since  that  time  the  levee  system  has  been 
carried  on  under  a  coordination  of  the  two  authorities.  The  State 
authorities,  however,  on  my  side  of  the  river  have  done  much  the  larger 
portion  of  the  work. 

Q.  Please  state  in  this  connection  the  order  of  time  in  which  these 
systems  were  built  and  completed. — A.  There  was  a  levee  system 
organized  in  Mississippi  in  1858.    That  was  suspended  by  the  war. 
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After  the  war  the  Mississippi  levee  district  was  separated  into  two  dis- 
tricts, an  upper  and  a  lower  district.  The  upper  district  soon  got  into 
difficulties  and  went  into  bankruptcy,  as  it  were,  till  it  was  reorganize*! 
in  1884,  but  the  Lower  Yazoo  district  maintained  its  organization  from 
1865  to  the  present  time;  it  maintained  a  complete  levee  system,  and 
has  done  so  from  that  day  to  this.  We  have  expended  from  1865  up  to 
the  present  time  nearly  nine  millions  of  dollars. 

Q.  In  the  Yazoo  district? — ^A.  Yes;  in  the  Lower  Yazoo  district,  the 
one  which  I  represent. 

Q.  Nine  million  dollars,  under  State  authority? — A.  Nearly  nine  mil- 
lion dollars;  more  accurately,  eight  and  three-quarter  miUious,  under 
State  authority.  From  1882  up  to  the  present  time  (since  the  Govern- 
ment went  into  partnership  with  us)  the  State  authorities  have  expended 
about  five  millions  and  a  quarter,  and  the  United  States  Government 
have  expended  about  two  million  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  so 
the  local  authorities  have  really  borne  much  the  heavier  share  of  the 
burden. 

Q.  You  have  exi)ended,  then,  nearly  fourteen  million  dollars?— A. 
No;  nine  million  dollars  on  the  part  of  the  State  authorities  represents 
the  amount  up  to  date  from  1865;  but  since  1882  we  have  expended 
about  five  and  a  quarter  millions. 

Q.  Of  those  nine  millions? — A.  Of  those  nine  millions.  The  State 
and  local  anthorities  have  expended  something  less  than  $11,000,000 
since  1805. 

Q.  During  that  i>eriod,  then,  the  Federal  authorities — ^you  said  the 
State;  you  meant  the  levee  district? — A,  I  meant  the  levee  district— 
the  local  authorities.    Yes. 

Q.  When  I  refer  to  State,  I  mean  outside  the  Federal  authorities.  I 
include  State  and  local  when  I  say  ''State.^ — A.  Yes. 

Q.  State  and  local  have  expended  nine  million  as  against  two  million 
by  the  Federal  Government? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  as  to  the  upper  district. — A.  Of  that  1  can  not  give  you  accu- 
rate information.  I  am  not  well  informed  on  that  subject^  My  colleague, 
Major  Dabney,  who  will  meet  you  at  Vicksburg,will  tell  you  about  that 

Q.  How  about  the  Tensas  Basin  ? — A.  Of  that  I  know  nothing. 

Q.  Now  tell  us  as  to  the  relative  time  of  the  construction  of  these 
levees  as  they  were  prior  to  the  flood  of  1897. — A.  I  do  not  know  that  1 
quite  understand  you. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know,  for  instance,  when  the  levee  on  the  Teusas 
Basin  was  built — A.  The  levees  on  the  Teusas  Basin  were  began  io 
earnest  about  1886  or  1887. 

Q.  And  when  was  it  completed? — A.  In  1887.  That  is  to  say,  there 
was  a  continuous  line  of  levee  then  from  the  upper  end  of  the  Tensas 
Basin  down  to  the  lower  end.  That  was  the  first  year.  The  flood  of 
1888  was  the  first  flood  that  was  entirely  kept  out  by  the  Teusas  system 
of  levees,  if  I  mistake  not. 

Q.  Has  it  been  added  to  and  fortified  since? — A.  Continually.  It  is 
a  never  ending  work,  and  that  is  going  on  up  to  this  day. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  height  of  that  levee? — A.  I  can  not  say.  On 
the  Mississippi  side  the  average  height  of  the  levees  is  about  13  feet. 
I  mean  in  my  own  district. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  complete  your  system  as  it  was  before  the 
last  flood? — A.  Our  system  has  been  complete — that  is,  it  has  been  con- 
tinuous— since  about  1865.  That  is  to  say,  there  was  then  a  small  line. 
It  was  an  imperfect  line,  but  it  was  nevertheless  a  continuous  line. 

Q.  But  what  was  the  condition  of  it  prior  to  the  flood  of  1882? — A.  It 
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¥as  continuoaB  along  the  whole  front  of  the  district,  but  much  lower  in 
height  and  of  inferior  dimensions.  In  1858,  according  to  Humphreys 
and  Abbot,  the  levees  of  the  Yazoo  Basin  were  about  4  feet  high. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  levee  commission  of  1874,  in  the  latter 
year  the  levees  of  the  Lower  Yazoo  district  were  8  feet  in  height.  This 
was  a  mistake,  however,  for  in  1882  an  accurate  survey  was  made,  and 
the  average  height  was  foand  to  be  only  about  7  feet.  The  slopes  were 
often  as  little  as  2  feet  base  to  1  of  height  and  the  crown  was  often  as 
little  as  4  feet.  Now  the  slopes  are  never'less  than  3  to  1,  and  are  often 
more,  and  the  crown,  or  top  width,  is  never  less  than  8  feet.  The  aver- 
age height  is  about  13  feet. 

Q.  Thirteen  feetis  the  average  height! — A.  That  is  about  the  average 
height  at  present. 

Q.  Is  that  about  the  average  height  of  the  upper  basin,  too! — A.  I 
do  not  know.  I  can  not  give  you  accurate  information  about  that.  My 
impression  is  that  the  levees  there  are  not  quite  so  high  as  ours.  They 
have  not  the  Arkai^sas  and  White  rivers  to  (intend  with,  and  their 
levees,  I  think,  are  2  or  3  feet  lower  than  ours. 

Q.  What  information  can  you  give  us  about  what  are  known  as  the 
White  River  Basin  levees? — A.  I  can  not  give  you  much.  I  can  not 
give  you  anything  authentic. ,  What  I  could  tell  you  would  be  merely 
at  second  hand. 

Q.  I  mean  the  reach  of  levees  extending  from  the  St.  Francis  Basin 
down  to  the  head  of  the  Tensas  Basin! — A.  As  I  say,  what  information 
1  could  give  you  as  to  that  would  be  simply  at  second  hand.  I  can 
not  give  you  any  authentic  data. 

Q.  Xow  proceed  to  this  branch  of  the  question — the  effect  of  the 
construction  of  the  new  levees  upon  the  flood  height  of  1897  clear  from 
yonr  place  up  to  Cairo.  Give  us  your  views  in  full  on  that  subject. — 
A.  There  is  no  question  at  all  in  my  mind  that  the  reclamation  of  each 
successive  tract  of  land  has  had  the  effect  of  raising  the  high  water 
line.  That  is  a  matter  of  fact.  It  has  done  so.  It  was  maintained  at 
one  time,  by  some  of  our  sanguine  levee  people,  among  others  by  the 
late  Mr.  Eads,  that  the  confinement  of  the  waters  would  not  result  in 
the  raising  of  the  water  line,  because  it  was  contended  that  the  river 
bed  would  scour  out  to  keep  pace  with  it.  That,  however,  has  not 
been  our  experience. 

Q.  That  is  not  true,  according  to  your  experience? — A.  Well,  it  is 
limply  not  true.  The  facts  show  the  contrary.  The  high-water  line 
bas  risen  in  proportion  as  the  water  has  been  confined.  There  has  been 
considerable  scouring  of  the  river,  but  it  has  mostly  turned  its  atten- 
tion to  the  banks,  rather  than  to  the  bed.  It  has  resulted  in  caving, 
rather  than  in  scouring,  so  far  as  our  experience  goes. 

.Q.  And  the  chief  result  has  been  the  raising  of  the  water  level  in  the 
river!— A.  Unquestionably. 

Q.  As  each  successive  basin  was  inclosed,  you  had  to  build  higher 
levees?— A.  Undoubtedly.  Since  1882  our  levees  have  been  raised 
aoont  6  feet.  In  1882  the  average  height  of  the  levees  of  the  district 
^bat  I  represent  was  about  7  feet;  now  it  is  about  13. 

Q«  Well,  were  they  then  deemed  sufficient,  as  a  rule? — ^A.  No;  they 
^^re  not  sufficient.  They  broke  all  to  pieces  in  1882.  The  water  ran 
broadcast  over  them  from  one  end  of  the  valley  to  the  other. 

Q.  How  high  were  they  then,  do  you  say! — A.  About  7  feet. 

Q.  And  now  they  are  13! — A.  Now  they  are  about  13.  Senator,  I 
^0  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  about  this.    I  am  simply  si>eakiug  of 

*be  raising  of  the  water  line.    I  am  not  speaking  with  reference  to  the 
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raiBing  of  the  bed  of  the  river  or  anything  of  that  kind,  for  that  has 
not  occurred.    I  am  merely  speaking  of  the  water  line. 

Q.  Yes;  I  understand  you.  Now,  f«*om  1882  up  to  the  flood  of  1897, 
according  to  your  experience,  what  has  been  the  rise  of  the  level  of  tlie 
river  in  high  water! — ^A.  As  I  say,  our  levees  have  been  raised  aboat6 
feet  since  that  time. 

Q.  What  would  have  been  a  sufficient  height  to  have  protected  you 
in  1882 1 — A.  Very  nearly  the  same  as  would  have  been  sufficient  dar- 
ing the  flood  of  1897,  about  4  feet— from  3^  to  4  feet  higher  than  at 
present. 

Q.  What  was  the  difference,  if  any,  between  the  character  of  the 
flood  in  front  of  your  reach  of  the  river  in  1897  as  compared  with  1882, 
1883,  and  18841 — A.  In  my  opinion,  very  little.  .In  my  opinion  the  two 
floods  were  of  very  much  the  same  dignity. 

Mr.  Bebby.  One  about  as  high  as  tiie  other  t 

The  Witness.  It  would  have  been  if  it  had  all  been  confined.  The 
difference  was  that  in  1882  the  levees  were  all  down  and  the  river  ran 
broadcast  over  the  whole  bottoms;  but  if  the  river  had  been  confined 
there  would  have  been  very  little  difierence  between  the  height  of  the 
two  floods,  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  There  was  about  the  same  volume  of  water! — ^A.  About  the  same 
volume  passed  the  latitude,  you  might  say,  of  Arkansas  City. 

Q.  But  I  mean  what  was  the  difierence  in  the  height  of  the  water!— 
A.  The  water  was  very  much  higher  in  1897. 

Q.  How  much  higher  was  it  in  1897,  opposite  your  levee? — ^A.  I  will 
give  you  the  record  at  Greenville,  Miss.  In  1882  it  got  to  41.7 ;  last 
year  it  got  to  46.7.    There  was  just  about  five  feet  difference. 

Q.  Five  feet  difference  between  the  floods  of  1883  and  1884,  and 
1897  f— A.  Yes.  The  floods  of  1882,  1883,  and  1884,  were  almost  the 
same. 

Q.  About  5  feet  higher  in  1897?— A.  Yes;  than  in  1882. 

Mr.  Gatohings.  You  confine  that  statement  as  to  5  feet  only  to 
Greenville? 

A.  Only  to  Greenville.  At  Yicksburg  the  difference  was  only  about 
3^  feet. 

Q.  Suppose  you  give  the  two  extremes,  the  lower  and  the  higher,  and 
the  fluctuation  between  the  two. — A.  At  Arkansas  Oity,  in  1882,  it  got 
to  47.2  on  the  gauge;  this  last  year  (1897)  it  got  to  51.9.  At  Greenville^ 
in  1882,  the  gauge  reached  41.7;  in  1897,  46.7.  At  Vicksburg,  in  1882, 
the  gauge  reached  48.8;  in  1897,  52.5. 

Q.  It  ran,  then,  as  I  gather  from  your  statement,  from  3  to  5  feet 
higher  in  1897  than  in  1882?— A.  Than  in  1882. 

Q.  Or  any  of  the  previous  floods? — A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bebbt.  How  do  you  arrive  at  the  fact  that  the  volume  of  water 
was  about  the  same  in  1897  as  in  1883? 

A.  It  was  measured  in  both  years.  That  is  to  say,  the  discharge  of 
the  river  was  taken  at  several  important  points,  and  from  all  the  evi- 
dence that  we  could  gather  together,  I  think  it  was  about  as  I  have 
stated.  I  do  not  think  there  was  very  much  difference.  In  1882  very 
careful  discharge  measurements  were  made  at  Ave  or  six  different  points 
on  the  river,  and  by  combining  the  evidence,  in  fact  by  computiDg  it  as 
carefully  as  we  know  how,  I  do  not  think  there  was  very  much  differwice 
between  the  two;  there  may  have  been  a  little. 

Q.  I  see  from  a  statement  that  I  have  before  me  that  in  1882  the 
maximum  at  Helena  was  47.2. — ^A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  I  see  that  in  1886  it  was  48.1. — A.  Yes.  In  the  meantime  the 
levees  in  the  TJpi>er  Yazoo  district  had  been  bnilt.  That  is  what  cansed 
the  difference. 

Q.  So  that  the  confinement  by  those  levees  raised  the  gauge? — A. 
rndonbtedly.  The  flood  of  1886  was  a  much  less  flood  than  that  of 
1882. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Bebby. 
Q.  How  do  you  take  these  discharge  measurements? — ^A.  The  river  is 
sounded,  in  the  first  place,  across  &om  bank  to  bank;  soundings  are 
taken  to  ascertain  the  shape  of  the  cross  section  of  the  river,  the  shai>e  of 
its  bed  as  it  were.  The  velocity  measurements  are  taken  with  current 
meters,  at  very  frequent  intervals,  to  get  the  swiftness  of  the  current. 
Well, if  you  know  how  fast  the  river  runs,  the  velocity  of  the  current,  and 
yoa  also  know  the  contents  of  the  cross  section  of  the  river;  then  mul- 
tiply the  one  by  the  other  and  you  have  the  discharge  of  the  river — ^the 
namber  of  cubic  feet  per  second.  In  other  words,  suppose  the  river 
has  an  area  across  of  200,000  square  feet  and  its  velocity  is  6  feet  per 
second,  then  you  have  a  discharge  of  1,200,000  cubic  feet  per  second. 
That  is  the  whole  thing.  And  measurements  were  taken  in  1882,  all 
through  the  year.  They  were  taken  with  very  considerable  precision, 
and  you  can  get  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  discharge  from  the  records  of 
that  year. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  stated  that  the  volume  of  water  passing  at  Green- 
ville, for  instance,  in  1897,  was  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  prior 
floods  of  1883, 1884,  etc.!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  being  the  case,  how  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
water  was  5  feet  higher  at  Greenville  in  1897  than  at  those  previous 
floods? — A.  Because  in  1882,  and  the  other  typical  floods  of  that  kind, 
half  the  volume  of  the  river,  almost,  went  over  the  banks;  whereas,  in 
1897  it  was  confined,  until  a  comparatively  late  stage  of  the  flood, 
between  levees,  88  per  cent  or  thereabouts  of  the  water  being  retained. 
Q.  It  was  owing,  then,  to  the  fact  that  the  water  was  confined 
between  levees  ali^ve,  wasn't  itf — A.  Unquestionably.  I  think  there 
can  be  no  rational  doubt  of  it. 

Mr.  Catohings.  When  these  crevasses  occurred,  and  water  began  to 
nm  into  the  Yazoo  basin  and  the  Arkansas,  how  much  was  the  fall  at 
Greenville! 

A.  Two  feet  immediately,  and  then  it  remained  there  for  a  considera- 
ble time. 

Q.  From  your  observation  and  experience,  in  connection  with  what 
you  have  stated,  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  whether  the  bed  of  the  river 
baa  been  rising  during  the  interval  between  those  earlier  floods  and  this 
last  one?  You  have  spoken  of  the  rise  in  the  surface  of  the  river, 
^ow,  the  question  is,  has  that  simply  been  a  rise  of  the  water,  or  has 
the  bed  of  the  river  been  filling  up  in  any  part! —A.  In  my  opinion 
the  best  way  to  get  at  the  situation  of  the  river  bed  is  by  low- water 
observations.  Of  course  at  low  water  the  surface  of  the  water  approxi- 
mates more  closely  to  the  bottom  of  the  river.  Well,  for  a  good  many 
years  past,  in  fact  ever  since  the  completion  of  the  levee  system,  each 
successive  low  water  has  been,  you  might  say,  lower  than  the  one  before 
rt.  The  lowest  water  that  we  have  ever  had  has  been  of  recent  years. 
1  think  it  was  in  1896,  if  I  do  not  mistake.  And  there  has  been  almost 
a  continual  dropping  of  the  low- water  line  since  the  completion  of  the 
levee  system  up  to  this  time. 
Q«  Yoa  think,  then,  if  I  understand  your  statement,  that  there  has 
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been,  if  anything,  a  lowering  of  the  bed  of  the  stream? — ^A.  That  is 
my  decided  opinion,  and  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  any  hse  in 
the  bed  of  the  stream. 

Q.  While  this  rise  of  5  feet  in  the  height  of  the  river  has  occurred, 
daring  that  same  interval  there  has  been  a  lowering  of  the  bed  of  the 
river  to  some  extent! — A.  The  evidence  all  points  that  way,  so  far  as  I 
know  it. 

Q.  Now,  you  know  something  about  the  construction  of  the  levees  in 
front  of  the  St.  Francis  Basin  t — A.  Very  little.  I  have  no  personal 
acquaintance  with  it. 

Q.  No;  but  you  know  of  them  as  a  matter  of  history  and  fact! — ^A. 
Tes. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  as  an  engineer,  did  the  construction  of  those 
levees,  the  work  that  was  done  there,  the  partial  inclosing  by  those 
levees,  have  any  effect  upon  the  Hood  of  1897,  in  prolonging  it,  aggra 
vating  it,  or  raising  the  height  of  the  water! — A.  Along  the  front  of 
the  St.  Francis  Basin  the  building  of  the  St.  Francis  levees  unques 
tionably  had  the  effect  to  raise  the  high- water  line.  Below  the  St. 
Francis,  below  Helena,  my  opinion  is  that  the  building  of  the  St.  Francis 
levees  had  very  little  to  do  with  it.  The  building  of  the  St.  Fran- 
cis levees,  together  with  the  closure  of  the  White  Eiver  front,  raised 
the  high-water  line  at  Helena  very  much. 

Q.  The  two  combined! — A.  Tes.  I  think  the  leveeing  of  the  White 
Biver  front  had  as  much  to  do  as  the  leveeing  of  the  St.  Francis  front, 
because  there  used  to  be  a  waste  weir  or  discharge,  as  it  were,  belo^ 
Helena,  that  drew  off  the  water  below  there  and  caused  it  to  assume  a 
less  height  than  it  otherwise  would  have  done.  Below  the  mouth  of 
White  River  I  do  not  think  that  either  one  of  them  had  any  very  con- 
siderable effect  on  the  river.  Down  at  Greenville  I  would  not  care 
whether  the  St.  Francis  and  White  River  fronts  were  leveed  or  not. 
except  for  the  greater  danger  of  coincidence  of  floods  from  the  lower 
and  the  upper  rivers. 

Q.  Would  not  the  complete  closure  of  all  the  basins  above  you  up  to 
Cairo  necessitate  an  increase  in  the  height  of  your  levees! — ^A.  It 
would  probably  render  some  increase  advisable. 

Q.  To  what  extent,  on  an  average! — A.  That  is  difficult  to  say.  Per- 
haps a  foot  or  two  in  the  upper  part  of  our  district  and  less  in  the  lower 
part.  I  can  not  say,  though.  I  would  not  like  to  give  an  authoritative 
expression  on  that.  The  only  opinion  I  could  give  would  be  an  offliand 
opinion,  and  probably  would  not  be  entitled  to  very  much  weight. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Besbt: 

Q.  Did  the  closing  of  the  Yazoo  Basin  tend  to  raise  the  water  opix)- 
site  the  Yazoo  Basin  ! — ^A.  A  good  deal. 

Q.  Did  the  closing  of  the  Yazoo  Basin  affect  it  down  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Yazoo! — A.  I  doubt  whether  it  did.  Senator;  below  Yieks- 
burg,  we  will  say.  I  do  not  think  it  matters  much  to  the  people  below 
Vicksburg  whether  the  Yazoo  Basin  is  closed  or  open. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  closing  of  the  Yazoo  Basin  tended  to  raise  the 
water  along  there! — A.  Locally,  along  its  front,  but  not  below  tbe 
Yazoo  Basin.  I  think  the  river  at  Vicksburg  would  have  got  to  about 
the  same  height  whether  the  Yazoo  Basin  was  open  or  closed. 

Q.  Would  not  the  same  thing  apply  to  the  St.  Francis  Basin.  T 
have  said  so.  Below  the  St.  Francis  Basin  I  do  not  think  it  wouhl 
amount  to  much.  The  only  reason,  Senator,  that  I  think  the  closuiv 
of  that  basin  might  have  an  important  effect  on  us  would  be  that  tlie 
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floods  from  the  upper  river  from  Cairo  np,  for  instance,  wonld  reach 
the  mouth  of  the  White  Eiver  about  the  same  time  as  the  floods  from 
the  Ozark  Mountains — the  floods  from  the  Arkansas  and  White  rivers. 
That  really,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  menace  to  the  lower  river  from  the 
closure  of  the  St.  Francis  and  White  Biver  fronts.  As  it  is,  the 
floods  from  Cairo  are  prolonged.  They  are  delayed  something  like 
ten  or  eleven  days  in  the  St.  Francis  Basin.  But  if  that  basin  should 
be  closed,  the  floods  from  Cairo  would  reach  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas 
jnst  about  the  same  time  that  the  floods  from  Fort  Smith  and  Jackson- 
port  would.    That  really  is  the  danger. 

Q.  The  point  I  wanted  to  make  was  that  the  closing  of  the  T azoo 
Basin  tended  as  much  to  throw  the  excessive  water  on  the  Arkansas 
side  as  the  closing  of  the  other  would  to  throw  it  on  the  Mississippi 
side? — A.  Undoubtedly.    There  is  no  diflerence  between  the  cases. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Catchings  : 

Q.  Do  you  think,  Major,  that  the  closing  of  the  White  Biver  front 
has  a  greater  eflfect  in  raising  the  water  on  you  than  the  closure  of  the 
St.  Francis  front! — A.  In  our  locality!    Yes;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Than  the  closing  of  the  St.  Francis  Basin! — A.  Tes;  that  is  my 
opinion. 

ii.  At  the  time  that  the  flood  reached  its  maximum  at  Helena,  had 
the  return  flow  begun  from  the  St.  Francis! — A,  My  impression  is  that 
it  bad.  But  the  return  flow  from  the  St.  Francis  was  very  much  com- 
plicated in  1897  by  the  number  of  breaks  that  took  place  there,  etc. 
1  have  not  studied  that  question  very  carefully,  and  I  would  not  like 
to  answer  you  without  more  mature  reflection.  My  impression  is  that 
it  did. 

Q.  I  had  the  impression  that  when  the  return  flow  came  in  there  was 
a  gorge  made  and  the  river  was  impounded  there! — A.  The  break  at 
Flower  Lake  occurred  about  that  time.  The  whole  thing  is  very  com- 
plicated.   I  really  could  not  say  without  more  careful  reflection. 

Mr.  Bebby.  Was  there  not  a  second  rise  which  came  down  from 
Cairo  after  the  first  rise!  Wa«  there  not  a  second  rise  that  came  down 
about  the  time  that  the  water  came  down  the  St.  Francis  Basin,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Francis  Eiver! — A.  My  impression  is,  yes. 

Q.  And  the  two  came  out  there  about  the  same  time  at  Helena! — 
A.  That  is  my  recollection. 

Q.  That  fact  would  have  a  tendency  to  raise  the  gauge  at  Helena, 
would  it  not! — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  date  of  the  Flower  Lake  crevasse! — 
A.  April  4, 1  think. 

Mr.  l^EiiSON.  At  what  stages  of  the  water  does  the  river  do  the  most 
scoaring  of  its  bed!  At  extreme  high  stages,  at  medium  stages,  or  at 
low  stages! 

A.  The  river  scours  its  bed  in  different  places  at  different  times.  At 
low  water  it  scours  on  the  bars  and  builds  in  the  pools.  At  high  water 
it  does  just  the  reverse,  builds  on  the  bars  and  scours  in  the  pools. 
Really  the  river,  taking  it  all  through  the  year,  is  almost  stable,  it  just 
transfers  material  from  place  to  place  according  to  stage. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Oatchings  : 
Q.  Colonel  Gillespie  has  looked  at  his  memorandum  book  and  states 
that  the  maximum  at  Helena  was  April  4,  and  that  that  was  the  day 
of  the  Flower  Lake  crevasse. — A.  That  is  my  recollection.  It  would 
have  gone  still  higher  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Flower  Lake  crevasse. 
I  think  that  is  what  I  stated.  That  is  what  I  intended  to  state. 
M  R  F 18 
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Q.  In  that  connection  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  as  an  engineer  and  a 
i!nan  of  large  experience  on  the  river,  whether  it  is  your  opinion  that 
the  return  tiow  firom  the  St.  Francis  liiver  contributed  to  make  that 
break  at  Flower  Lake? — A.  I  think  not.  I  think  the  effect  would  have 
been  just  about  the  same.  Well,  of  course,  the  return  flaw  contributed 
to  it  at  that  time.  But  if  the  St.  Francis  Basin  had  been  leveed,  in  my 
opinion  there  would  have  been  about  the  same  height  attained  that  there 
was  at  Helena,  anyhow.  In  other  words,  I  do  not  think  that  the  non- 
leveeing  of  the  St.  Francis  Basin  would  affect  the  gauge  height  materi- 
ally at  Helena. 

Q.  You  think  the  maximum  would  have  been  about  the  same  whether 
it  had  been  leveed  or  unleveedf— A.  Yes;  provided  the  levees  of  the 
White  Elver  front  had  been  built  up. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Bebbt  : 

Q.  If  it  was  leveed,  would  there  not  be  a  greater  volume  confined 
and  the  flood  likely  not  last  so  long  below  the  St.  Francis  as  if  it  was 
not  leveed! — A.  It  probably  would  not  have  lasted  so  long.  The  dif- 
flculty  then  would  be  that  the  floods  from  Cairo  and  the  White  and 
Arkansas  rivers  would  reach  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  about  the 
same  time.   *But,  as  you  say,  it  would  pass  ofi'  sooner. 

Mr.  Nelson.  In  other  words,  it  might  be  more  severe  and  higher, 
but  it  would  be  of  shorter  duration  f 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Q.  What  effect  does  the  construction  of  levees  have  upon  the  navi- 
gability of  the  river  f — A.  That  is  a  very  complicated  subject..  I  have 
not  examined  it  carefully,  and  I  would  not  care  to  give  an  offhand 
opinion  about  it.  So  far  as  I  can  say,  navigation  has  apparently  been 
improved  since  the  work  of  improvement  on  the  river  began.  Whether 
that  is  attributable  to  levees,  to  contraction  works  that  have  been  bnilt^ 
etc.,  or  not,  I  have  not  carefully  examined  and  would  not  like  to  say; 
it  is  a  little  out  of  my  province.  My  decided  impression,  thoagh,  is 
that  navigation  on  the  river,  in  that  part  of  it  which  is  entirely  cod- 
flned  between  levees,  is  decidedly  better  under  the  improved  conditions 
than  it  was  previously. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson: 

Q.  Well,  it  is  evident,  both  from  what  you  state  and  from  what  othm 
have  stated,  that  the  levees  all  the  way  up  from  Vicksburg,  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  will  have  to  be  strengthened,  fortified,  and  enlarged. 
Is  that  not  a  factt — A.  Of  that  1  conceive  there  can  be  no  doubt 

Q.  They  will  have  to  be  built  higher? — A.  Much  higher. 

Q.  On  an  average  at  least  2  feett — A.  More  than  that. 

Q.  Three  feet?— A.  Four  feet. 

Q.  In  order  to  complete  the  levee  system,  that  is,  if  you  inclose  aD 
the  basins  above,  make  a  complete  closure  of  the  St.  Francis  River 
basin,  you  will  need  upwai'd  of  4  feet  more  levee! — A.  Upward  of  that, 
Senator,  because  that  allows  you  no  margin.  It  would  have  to  be  4  feet 
higher  to  just  barely  hold  the  water,  and  of  course  you  need  a  uiarjriH 
of  a  couple  of  feet  or  so  over  that.  In  my  opinion,  the  levees  shouU 
be  6  feet  higher  than  they  are  at  present. 

Q.  And  that  is  needed  before  you  could  close  up  the  river  above  witli 
safety,  is  it  notf — A,  In  my  opinion. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Beery  : 
Q.  Well,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  are  high  enough  if  the  basins 
are  not  inclosed,  or  would  it  not  require  additional  work  if  there  was 
no  other  closing?    Are  your  levees  perfectly  safe  if  they  are  not  closed 
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now,  or  ought  they  not  to  be  higher  whether  the  basin  is  closed  or 
whether  it  is  notf— A.  As  I  say,  I  do  not  consider  that  the  closure  of 
the  St.  Francis  basin  cuts  any  very  material  figure  with  us.  So  far  as 
I  am  concerned  I  do  not  care  much  whether  the  basin  be  closed  or  not, 
except  for  the  local  effect  in  the  vicinity  of  the  closure. 

Q.  pien.  as  I  understand  you,  if  the  levees  generally  along  were  all 
increased  rrom  5  to  6  feet,  from  Cairo  down,  you  thiuk  they  would  hold 
the  water  from  any  flood  that  we  have  had  in  the  past? — A.  That  is  my 
opinion. 

Q.  That  they  would  absolutely  hold  it,  unless  there  was  an  acci- 
dent?— ^A.  That  is  my  opinion;  unless  we  hare  a  greater  flood  than 
we  have  had  up  to  this  time.  Of  course  we  can  not  tell  what  the  future 
will  be,  but  I  am  judging  from  past  experience. 

By  Mr.  Nelson: 

Q.  Your  whole  front  then  would  need  a  6-feet  higher  levee?— A.  In 
my  opinion. 

Q.  And  would  that  be  the  case  on  the  other  side,  the  Tensas  and 
White  rivers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  all  the  way  up? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  also  the  upper  Yazoo  district? — ^A.  Yes,  about  that. 

Q.  Now,  in  building  levees  that  way,  taking  into  account  that  the 
country  is  settled,  occupied,  and  improved  as  it  is  below,  is  it  not  the 
safer  and  more  judicious  course  to  proceed  from  the  lower  river  upward 
than  from  the  upper  river  downward  in  the  construction  of  levees? — 
A.  That  is  a  very  serious  question.  I  should  suppose  it  would  be  safer 
to  do  as  you  state. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  cost  of  building  your  levees,  per  yard,  in 
your  district? — A.  The  cost  has  been  very  variable  indeed,  beyond  all 
imagination.  It  has  extended  everywhere  from  7  cents  a  yard  up  to 
00.  So  I  can  not  say  offhand.  I  suppose  it  might  be,  maybe,  20  cents 
a  yard  or  thereabouts,  including  engineering  expenses  and  everything. 

Q.  But  I  mean  outside  of  the  engineering  expenses.  Supposing  you 
let  the  work  to  a  subcontractor.  Outside  of  the  engineering  expenses, 
what  coald  you  have  it  done  for? — A.  The  engineering  expenses  do  not 
amount  to  much — a  cent  or  two  a  yard. 

Q.  Well,  at  this  time,  for  instance,  what  could  you  get  the  work  done 
for! — A.  I  suppose  it  might  be  done  for  something  less  than  15  cents. 
It  varies,  though.  Enlargement  work  is  very  much  more  ex])en8ive 
than  building  new  levees.  I  suppose  15  cents  a  cubic  yard  might  be 
taken  as  a  fair  estimate. 

Q.  Please  state  what,  in  your  opinion,  ought  the  Government  to  do 
to  perfect  the  levee  system ;  in  what  way  should  it  proceed,  what  appro- 
priation is  necessary,  and  how  should  the  work  be  conducted. — A.  In 
my  opinion,  a  very  reasonable  estimate  was  made  by  the  Mississippi 
Hiver  Commission  in  their  last  report.  I  mean  the  report  of  1896.  That 
estimated  the  yardage  at  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions.  I 
think  that  was  a  fair  estimate. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  at  what  price  per  yard? — A.  I  think  they  esti- 
mated it  at  16  cents  per  yard,  and  the  total  cost  at  about  $18,000,000. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  would  perfect  the  system? — A.  I  can  not  say 
that  it  would  perfect  it.  My  recollection  is  that  it  gave  a  margin  of  2 
feet  above  high  water.    I  think  that  would  be  sufficient. 

Q.  Taking  your  levee  district  as  a  basis,  what,  according  to  your 
judgment,  would  be  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  levee  system,  assuming 
that  you  nad  it  built  in  a  proper  manner,  of  sufficient  height  and 
strength?    Wh<it  would  be  the  average  cost  of  maintenance  for  a  series 
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of  years f — A.  That  is  very  difficult  to  state.  Our  last  high  water  cam- 
paign cost  ns  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  our  district  alone.  In  a 
year  of  low  water  it  would  cost  us  absolutely  nothing.  So  it  is  hard 
to  say. 

Q.  You  might  state  the  elements  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
the  matter  of  the  expense  of  maintenance. — A.  It  would  depend  entirely 
on  the  stage  of  water.  I  suppose  that  you  might  perhaps  calculate 
the  annual  maintenance  of  levees  at — .  You  mean  simply  the  maiute- 
nance? 

Q.  Yes;  keeping  them  in  order.  That  would  involve,  of  course,  the 
construction  of  new  levees  to  remedy  breaks. — A.  Well  it  would  be 
very  hard  to  average  that.    I  would  hardly  know  how  to  do  it. 

Q.  Suppose  the  levees  in  your  district  were  built  to  such  a  height 
and  of  such  strength  as  you  would  like  to  have  them  as  an  engineer  to 
afford  ample  protection,  what  would  you  need  for  your  annual  expendi- 
tures to  maintain  those  levees  in  a  safe  condition,  say  for  a  series  of 
twenty  years? — A.  In  my  district,  I  should  say  we  might,  perhaps,  have 
to  spend,  as  we  have  done,  something  like  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
a  year  for  a  line  of  200  miles;  say  $500  a  mile — something  like  that 

Q.  Five  hundred  dollars  per  mile  of  levee! — A.  Yes;  something  like 
that. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Oatchings: 

Q.  But  suppose,  Major,  that  the  levees  were  so  patrolled  that  there 
would  be  no  private  use  of  them,  so  they  would  remain  as  you  left  them 
when  built? — A.  I  understood  the  Senator  to  include  renewals  from 
caviDg  banks,  etc.,  and  of  course  high-water  maintenance,  which  is  a 
big  item  of  itself.  But  that  is  a  somewhat  hasty  opinion  of  mine.  I 
would  like  to  think  that  over. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  built  the  levee,  and  there  is  no  caving  of  the  levee, 
it  would  stay  forever,  would  it  not? — A.  Yes,  of  course,  unless  there  is 
high  water,  and  then  we  would  have  to  maintain  and  repair  it.  During 
my  administration  about  40  per  cent  of  our  line  has  been  renewed  in 
the  last  sixteen  years. 

Q.  By  caving  into  the  river? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  not  owing  to  some  extent  to  the  fact  that  levees  have  been 
constructed  in  the  first  instance  rather  nearer  to  the  river  than  they 
ought  to  have  been  ? — A.  Yes ;  that  is  true.  When  the  levees  were  first 
built,  they  were  small  structures,  only  a  few  feet  high,  and  they  were 
located  where  it  was  easiest  and  cheapest  and  would  protect  the  great- 
est amount  of  land.  When  levees  were  only  3  or  4  or  5  feet  high,  they 
ran  them  up  close  to  the  bank,  and  since  that  time  our  endeavor  has 
been  constantly  to  put  them  on  more  permanent  locations.  We  are  now 
going  rather  radically  into  that  and  building  them  in  some  instances  a 
mile  or  maybe  2  miles  back. 

Q.  Under  this,  as  you  call  it,  radical  mode  of  construction,  the  per- 
centage of  replacement  would  not  be  anywhere  near  as  great  as  in  the 
past,  would  it? — A.  No;  it  would  not.  And  I  will  state,  too,  that  one 
motive  for  setting  the  levees  back  has  been  to  get  an  increased  water- 
way for  the  discharge  of  the  river. 

Q.  You  would  have  a  bigger  flood  basin? — A.  Yes.  It  has  been 
found  elsewhere,  in  the  experience  of  foreign  nations,  that  that  does 
cut  a  very  considerable  figure  in  the  lowering  of  the  water  line. 

Q.  You  get  a  bigger  high  water  channel? — A.  Yes. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Bbrby  : 
Q.  Captain,  I  heard  a  Senator  say  the  other  day  that  it  would  be 
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better  for  the  country  if  the  levees  were  all  destroyed  and  there 
were  no  levees  at  all.  Whkt  would  be  the  effect  in  regard  to  the 
spreading  of  the  water;  how  many  miles  out  would  it  spread  in  times 
of  high  water  if  there  were  no  levees t — A.  I  lived  for  a  good  while  in 
an  unleveed  country  and  had  an  opportunity  to  see  something  about  it. 
Id  snch  a  situation  as  that  none  except  the  very  high  tracts  of  land  are 
cultivable  at  all;  it  does  not  pay  for  any  man  to  cultivate  land  that 
overflows  even  as  seldom  as  once  in  three  or  four  years.  His  whole 
fortune  is  at  stake  every  year,  and  he  can't  afford  to  do  it.  In  short, 
the  country  would  be  uninhabitable,  in  my  opinion.  The  best  answer 
to  an  argument  of  that  kind  is,  why  should  people  have  built  levees 
anless  there  was  some  use  for  them?  They  did  not  build  them  out  of 
theory.  It  has  been  an  evolution  from  a  matter  of  necessity.  People 
built  levees  because  they  needed  them. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson  : 

Q.  What  is  the  area  of  the  Yazoo  Basin  that  is  protected  by  levees  ! — 
A.  About  6,600  square  miles,  I  think. 

Q.  And  nearly  all  of  it  good  tillable  land! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  First-class  landf — A.  It  is  very  well  drained  land,  contrary  to 
the  general  opinion.     It  is  very  well  drained  and  very  valuable  land. 

Q.  You  have  a  lot  of  interior  ditches  there — the  Yazoo  and  other 
rivers! — A.  We  have  natural  drainage,  yes,  as  you  say. 

Q.  And  a  great  deal  of  that  land  is  improved  with  plantations  and 
farms,  is  it  not! — A.  Yes.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  i)ercentage,  but 
a  very  large  part  of  it  is. 

Q.  Now  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  St.  Francis  Basin,  as  it  is 
called.  Taking  Crowleys  Eidge  as  the  western  side  of  it,  state  whether 
in  yoar  opinion  it  would  be  practicable  at  a  co^t  reasonable  in  propor- 
tion to  the  enterprise  to  construct  a  reservoir  that  would  be  of  any  sub- 
stautial  and  material  value  to  protect  the  country  below  against  floods. — 
A.  I  should  think  not.  The  fall  in  the  St.  Francis  Basin  is  too  great 
to  allow  its  use  as  a  reservoir.  The  fall  in  that  basin  is  something 
about  1  foot  to  the  mile,  if  I  do  not  mistake.  The  fall  of  the  river  is 
about  half  a  foot  to  the  mile,  but  the  basin  slopes  about  twice  as  fast 
as  the  river  does. 

Q.  Taking  it  from  Commerce  down  to  Helena,  in  your  opinion,  owing 
to  the  great  fall,  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  construct  a  reservoir! — 
A.  I  should  think  not.  To  use  that  basin  at  all  as  a  reservoir  it  would 
be  necessary  to  construct  cross  levees  at  intervals  of  10  miles  or  so; 
because,  as  I  say,  the  slope  of  the  basin  being  this  way  [illustrating  a 
sloping  position],  in  order  to  hold  any  quantity  of  water  at  all  you 
would  have  to  build  the  levees  very  close  together,  and  that  would  be 
inordinately  expensive;  it  would  not  pay,  in  short. 

Q.  There  are  no  places  below  where  any  such  reservoirs  could  be 
built!— A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Bebby  : 

Q.  If  it  were  i)ossible  to  make  a  reservoir  of  all  the  territory  included 
within  what  is  known  as  the  St.  Francis  Basin  and  confine  that  water, 
would  not  the  expense  of  putting  it  in  there  and  keeping  it  in  there, 
and  paying  for  all  the  property  that  would  be  destroyed  by  such  a  basin, 
^  greater  than  to  levee  the  entire  Mississippi  Eiver  from  Cairo  down — 
to  finish  the  levees! — A.  Without  making  a  calculation,  offhand  I 
should  say  it  would. 

Q.  When  you  paid  for  all  the  lands  which  would  be  overflowed  in 
those  seven  or  eight  counties  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas! — A.  The  St. 
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FraDcis  Basiu  is  very  fine  land,  a  great  deal  of  it  very  admirable  land^ 
and  it  would  be  simply  destroying  it. 
Q.  Destroying  seven  counties  in  Arkansas  and  Missouri! — A.  Yes. 

1  should  say  it  would  probably  be  greater  than  the  expense  of  complet- 
ing the  present  levee  system. 

Examined  by  Mr.  CATOHiNas: 

Q.  Has  there  not  been  very  great  improvement  in  the  method  of  con- 
structing levees  within  the  last  few  years? — A.  Very  great  indeed.  I 
hardly  know  of  any  branch  of  construction  in  which  there  has  been 
more  improvement  than  iu  levee  building.  In  my  younger  days  the 
levee  system  was  almost  no  system  at  all.  It  was  rough  in  the  extreme. 
They  left  stumps  in  the  levees  and  everything  else.  There  was  very 
little  supervision  exercised;  almost  none.  Very  frequently  the  engi- 
neer never  saw  the  levee  &om  the  date  that  he  staked  it  out  until  he 
finally  came  over  it  and  received  it.  Levees  were  small  in  those  days, 
and  they  did  not  often  break  excepting  from  the  water  running  over 
them,  and  they  did  not  appreciate  the  necessity  for  carefiil  constrnc 
tion.  Now  levees  are  built  with  as  great  care  as  a  reservoir  bank 
would  be. 

Q.  Will  you  give  some  statement  as  to  the  care  you  take  in  building 
levees? — ^A.  The  foundation  is,  in  the  first  place,  prepared  with  very 
great  care.  Every  particle  of  vegetable  matter,  all  the  leaves  and 
branches  and  things  of  that  kind,  are  carefully  removed  and  the 
stumps  are  blown  out  by  dynamite.  The  ground  is  very  carefully 
broken  with  a  plow  so  that  the  new  earth  may  make  a  good  bond  with 
the  old  earth.    The  earth  is  put  up  in  layers — when  by  wheel  scrapers, 

2  feet  thick ;  and  when  by  wheelbarrows,  1  foot  thick.  Careful  inspect 
ors  are  on  the  ground  who  see  every  shovelful  that  is  delivered,  as  it 
were,  so  that  no  fraud  is  practiced.  In  fact,  every  precaution  is  taken 
to  see  that  the  levees  are  constructed  of  nothing  but  sound  earth, 
which  is  the  best  of  all  materials. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  levees  built  by  the  United  States  Government 
break  during  the  flood  of  1897 1 — A.  Not  in  our  district;  I  do  not  know 
outside  of  that. 

Q.  I  have  heard  the  statement  made  that  no  Government  levee  broke 
anywhere! — A.  My  impression  is  that  some  of  them  did  break  in  Mr. 
Patrick's  district,  up  in  the  St.  Francis  district.  In  my  district  all  the 
levees  that  broke  were  old  levees  without  exception.  They  were  all  old 
and  unsound  levees.  I  can  not  speak  any  further  than  of  my  own  dis- 
trict, but  of  that  1  can  speak  positively. 

Q.  No  Government  levee  broke  in  your  district! — A.  No;  and  no  new 
levee  broke,  whether  built  by  the  Government  or  by  the  levee  board. 
The  levees  that  broke  were  all  old  levees,  in  my  district. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Major,  whether  the  thorough 
work  done  under  the  Mississif>pi  Kiver  Commission  has  not  contributed 
largely  to  the  improvement  of  the  entire  system. 

The  Witness.  The  first  reform  in  levee  construction  came  from  the 
Mississippi  Kiver  Commission.  They  were  the  inaugurators  of  thorou^ 
work  on  the  levees.  We  consider  that  that  was  the  beginning  of  the 
era  of  good  work — from  the  work  begun  by  the  Mississippi  Eiver  Com' 
mission. 

Q.  The  two  levee  districts  in  Mississippi  have  authority  to  levy 
taxes,  have  they  not! — A.  Yes;  within  certain  limits. 

Q.  Within  the  bounds  of  their  respective  districts! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  State  of  Mississippi  contributes  nothing  to  that  end!— A. 
Absolutely  nothing. 
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Q.  So  that  all  funds  that  go  into  the  construction  of  levees  in  those 
two  districts  (except  such  as  tlie  Federal  Government  contributes)  are 
raised  by  local  assessment? — A.  Absolutely.  The  two  levee  districts 
of  Mississippi  comprise  the  Yazoo  Basin,  and  they  alone  build  their 
own  levees. 

Q.  What  is  the  levee  tax  now  in  your  district? — A.  It  amounts  on 
the  whole  to  about  2  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation.  That  gives  it 
in  a  compact  form.  It  is  raised  in  two  or  three  different  ways — by  a 
cotton  tax,  an  ad  valorem  tax,  and  an  acreage  tax.  But  that  is  what 
it  amounts  to — about  2  per  cent. 

Q.  And  that  is  in  addition  to  State  and  county  taxes? — A.  Yes;  that 
is  a  levee  tax  pure  and  simple.  Our  district  of  four  counties  has  an 
annual  income  which  it  expends  on  levees  of  about  $280,000. 

Q.  What  is  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  your  district? — A.  $1,150,000. 

Q.  That  represents  bonds  issued  and  sold A.  For  levee  purposes 

alone. 

Q.  And  the  proceeds  put  on  the  levees? — A.  Yes. 


On  Boabd  Steambe  Mississippi, 

February  4, 1898. 

Wnxis  L.  Moore,  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson: 

Q.  Professor  Moore,  what  position  do  you  occupy? — A.  Chief  of  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position? — A.  About  two  years  and 
a  half. 

Q.  Were  you,  prior  to  that  time,  connected  with  the  Bureau  as  an 
observer  or  in  any  other  capacity? — A.  I  have  been  connected  with  the 
Bureau  in  various  capacities  for  twenty-two  years. 

Q.  And  have  done  work  as  an  observer? — A.  As  an  observer,  fore- 
caster,  professor,  and  so  on. 

Q.  Did  you,  through  your  Bureau,  in  1897,  take  steps  to  ascertain  the 
condition,  movement,  and  status  of  the  flood  of  1897? — A.  We  did. 

Q.  Please,  in  a  brief  way,  state  what  you  did  in  that  behalf,  and 
state  the  result  of  your  work. — A.  We  have  eighteen  river  centers, 
each  in  charge  of  what  we  call  a  local  forecast  official. 

Q.  Can  you  name  those  centers  ? — A.  Well,  from  Cairo  down  the  Cairo 
district  extends  part  way  down  to  Memphis;  then  the  Memphis  district 
begins,  and  there  is  a  Yicksburg  district  and  also  a  New  Orleans  dis- 
trict. Each  district  is  in  charge  of  an  official.  The  centers  of  the  dis- 
tricts that  we  pass  are  at  New  Orleans,  Vicksburg,  Memphis,  and  Cairo. 
We  have  made  a  comparative  statement  of  the  precipitation  that  pro- 
duced all  the  great  floods  since  1882,  including  1882. 

Q.  State  from  what  causes  and  sources  came  the  precipitation  that 
produced  those  floods. — A.  Judge  Taylor  and  Major  Starling  have  given 
you  a  very  accurate  description  of  the  origin  and  progression  of  those 
storms.  I  can  only  supplement  that  information  a  little.  It  is  true 
that  all  the  storms  that  cause  our  great  floods  originate  in  the  Lower 
Mississippi  Valley  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Texas  and  Louisiana,  and  move 
northward  over  the  Middle  Mississippi  Valley,  over  the  Ohio  Valley, 
and  ofi*  eastward. 

Right  at  this  point  I  would  like  to  give  a  brief  description  of  the 
excessive  precipitation,  and  the  area  on  which  it  fell,  that  caused  the 
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four  great  floods,  begrinning  with  the  flood  of  1882.  The  flood  of  1882 
was  caused  by  excessive  precipitation  which  occurred  in  January  and 
February.  That  excessive  precipitation  varied  from  1  to  12  inches, 
and  it  fell  over  the  Ohio  Valley,  the  lower  half  of  the  Arkansas  Valley, 
all  of  the  Bed,  and  none  of  the  Missouri  Valley  except  near  the  month 
of  the  river.  There  was  a  deficit  over  the  Upper  Mississippi  Vallev 
and  over  almost  the  entire  Missouri  Valley. 

Q.  Less  than  normal! — A.  Less  than  normal. 

Q.  In  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  Missouri! — A.  In  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi and  nearly  all  the  Missouri.  There  was  a  little  excessive  moisture 
fell  near  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.  I  emphasize  that  fact,  because 
later  on  you  will  And  that  the  intense  precipitation  that  causes  all  these 
great  floods  does  not  occur  west  of  Kansas  City,  west  of  Fort  Smith, 
or  north  of  Keokuk.  So  you  may  eliminate  almost  entirely  from  the 
problem  aU  precipitation  that  falls  west  and  north  of  that  region. 

Colonel  Gillespie.  Where  was  the  greatest  precipitation! 

The  Witness.  The  greatest  precipitation  was  over  the  States  of 
Tennessee  and  Missouri  in  the  1882  flood.  The  precipitation  that 
caused  the  flood  of  1884  occurred  in  January  and  February.  It  aver 
aged  from  1  to  6  inches  in  excess  of  the  normal  rainfall.  That 
excessive  precipitation  fell  over  the  Ohio  Valley,  over  the  States  of 
Missouri,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas,  and  Indian  Territory.  There 
was  no  excessive  precipitsition  on  the  Missouri  Biver  at  all,  except  at 
its  mouth,  and  a  deficit  over  the  Upper  Mississippi.  Snowfall  has  very 
little  to  do  with  these  great  floods.  The  precipitation  that  caused  the 
flood  of  1890  occurred  in  February  and  March,  and  it  varied  from  1 
to  9  inches  in  excess.  That  precipitation,  or  such  portion  of  it  as 
drained  into  the  Mississippi  Biver,  fell  over  the  entire  Ohio  Valley, 
over  the  southeast  half  of  Missouri  only,  and  over  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas. There  was  a  deficit  amounting  to  from  1  to  2  inches  over 
nearly  the  entire  Missouri  Biver,  and  a  deficit  of  about  1  inch  over 
the  Upper  Mississippi.  As  to  the  flood  of  1893,  the  excessive  precipi- 
tation that  caused  it  occurred  in  April  and  May.     . 

Q.  That  was  later  than  the  others  f— A.  Still  later.  The  excess  varied 
from  1  to  8  inches  and  fell  again  over  the  entire  Ohio  Valley,  over 
all  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  A  marked  deficit  in  this  case,  ranging 
from  1  to  3  inches,  occurred  over  the  whole  eastern  slope — over  all  the 
region  between  the  meridian  of  Kansas  City  and  the  Bocky  Mountains. 
The  excessive  precipitation  that  caused  the  flood  of  1897  varied  from 
1  to  8  inches  and  covered  the  Ohio  Valley,  the  State  of  Missouri,  and 
the  northeast  half  of  Arkansas,  and  in  this  case  a  moderate  excess 
extended  up  the  Mississippi  Valley,  but  not  over  the  Missouri  Valley, 
except  in  the  Dakotas. 

Q.  When  you  refer  to  the  Ohio  Valley,  you  include  the  Tennessee 
and  Cumberland  rivers! — A.  Yes.  So  from  this  it  is  seen  that  all  of 
the  great  floods  were  caused  by  excessive  precipitation  over  the  Ohio 
and  the  middle  Mississippi  valleys,  and  that  other  precipitation  is 
insignificant  or  unimportant  in  the  study  of  the  problem.  The  volume 
of  water  that  fell  immediately  preceding  the  flood  of  1897,  it  may  be 
important  to  note,  did  not  eciual  the  volume,  apparently,  that  fell  iu 
either  of  the  other  great  floods. 

Q.  The  volume  of  rainfall,  you  say,  in  1897! — A.  The  volume  of 
rainfall. 

Q.  But  was  not  the  snowfall  greater! — A.  No.  This  precipitation 
includes  the  snowfall.  The  excess  of  water  that  fell  on  the  particular 
watersheds  that  furnish  the  drainage  for  all  these  floods  was  over  twice 
as  great  in  1882  as  it  was  in  1897. 
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Major  Habbod.  In  the  year  when  the  Cincinnati  gange  reached  71.2, 
I  think  in  1884,  was  there  not  a  very  unusual  condition  prevailing 
throughout  the  Ohio  Yalley,  the  ground  being  covered  with  sleet! 
Snow  had  fallen  and  melted  and  frozen,  and  the  rainfall  was  turned 
loose  on  this  smooth  sheet  of  snow  and  ice,  and  that  gave  the  frightful 
rise  of  10  feet  more  than  ever  occurred  at  Cincinnati  before. 

A.  I  could  not  answer  that  question  without  looking  up  the  records 
covering  that  period.  If  it  is  true  that  the  ground  was  closed  by  freez- 
ing, the  water  would  quickly  gather  in  the  tributaries  and  main  streams 
and  the  freshet  would  become  intense  in  a  very  short  period.  When- 
ever the  ground  is  either  saturated  or  frozen,  whatever  water  falls  runs 
off  very  quickly. 

Q.  Where  there  is  a  great  rainfall,  then,  it  makes  a  difference  whether 
the  ground  is  frozen  or  not? — A.  A  very  great  difference.  But  it  is 
seldom  that  you  have  frozen  ground  to  consider  except  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  wbere,  as  in  1884  (an  exceptional  case),  you 
uiight  have  had  frozen  soil  to  consider. 

(i.  Please  go  on  and  state  what  observations  your  Bureau  took  with 
reference  to  the  flood  of  1897  from  Cairo  down,  and  the  result  of  it. 
Give  us  all  the  information  you  can  on  that  point. — ^A.  Our  gauge 
heights  below  Cairo  were  higher  by  several  feet  than  in  any  previous 
flood  of  which  we  have  any  record,  although  the  volume  of  water  car- 
ried away  was  probably  less  than  in  some  previous  floods.  'I  think 
tLat  is  the  only  answer  I  can  make  to  that  question. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  gauges  at  all  the  points  along  the 
Lower  Mississippi  Elver  showed  higher  than  they  had  shown  before! — 
A.  They  showed  a  higher  reading  than  in  any  previous  flood  that  we 
have  any  record  of. 

Colonel  Gillespie.  How  many  points  do  you  read! 

The  Witness.  I  can  not  give  you  all  the  points.  We  have  a  great 
many  substations  between  our  main  stations.  Our  principal  stations, 
like  Memphis,  Yicksburg,  Helena,  and  New  Orleans,  all  showed  an 
excess.  I  do  not  think  it  possible  that  any  intermediate  points  could 
liave  shown  a  lower  water,  unless  it  may  have  been  on  some  small  tribu- 
tary some  distance  from  the  main  stream.  We  have  fifty  or  sixty  read- 
ings outside  of  our  regular  stations. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Gallingee  : 

Q.  Professor  Moore,  you  made  a  statement  that  at  one  of  the  pre- 
ceding floods  the  excess  was  twice  as  great  as  in  the  flood  of  1897. — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  excessive  high  water  in  1897  as  com- 
pared with  the  high  water  of  that  preceding  year! — A.  I  would  not 
'fant  you  to  take  my  opinion  in  regard  to  that.  I  think  the  opinion  of 
the  engineers  who  have  testified  is  much  more  valuable  than  mine.  My 
business  is  to  study  rather  the  hydrology  of  this  question  than  thehydrog- 
raphy.  But  1  believe  it  is  due  to  the  leveeing  up  of  the  stream;  that 
the  river  is  carrying  away  a  given  amount  of  water  in  a  shorter  time, 
and,  in  order  to  do  it,  there  must  be  a  greater  height  of  flood  volume. 
1  do  believe,  at  the  same  time,  that  that  increase  of  flood  volume  tends 
to  lower  slightly  the  bed  of  the  river,  but  it  apparently  does  not  lower 
it  80  much  as  it  gives  increase  to  the  flood  heights.  We  have  had  dur- 
ing the  last  year  or  so  a  great  many  of  our  gauges  inspected  and 
repaired,  and  have  given  special  attention  to  the  gauges  from  which  we 
get  our  readings,  and  from  a  com})arison  of  these  gauges  it  does  not 
appear  that  our  zero  of  low  water  has  risen.  It  is  almost,  it  seems  to 
nie,  definitely  settled  from  examination  of  our  gauges  that  the  bed  of  the 
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river  has  not  risen ;  that  it  has  suffered  probably  a  slight  decrease.  We 
sometimes  in  low  water  now  (it  seems  to  me  more  frequently  than  for 
merly )  have  below-zero  readings — that  is,  the  low-water  reading  is  below 
the  zero  of  the  gauge — ^below  the  zero  of  the  point  that  in  former  years 
we  supposed  was  the  lowest  water  known.  I  think  that  is  conclusive 
evidence  that  there  has  been  no  building  up  of  the  bed  of  the  river, 
notwithstanding  the  confining  of  this  great  volume  to  a  smaller  cban- 
nel  and  throwing  into  that  channel  a  much  greater  sedimentary  deposit 

Examined  by  Mr.  Oatchings: 

Q.  What  was  the  year  in  which  you  said  the  excess  was  so  great!— 
A.  That  was  in  1882. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  water  passed  Cairo  then! — A.  I  do  not 
know  the  sectional  discharge.  The  engineers  have  it  here.  We  do  not 
measure  the  sectional  discharge. 

Major  Harrod.  The  calculation  was  that  at  latitude  32,  the  mouth  of 
the  Red  Eiver,  there  passed  in  1882  2,200,000  cubic  feet,  and  in  1897 
about  2,000,000  cubic  feet,  a  second.  The  gauge  at  Bed  Eiver  was  a 
little  higher  in  1897  than  in  1882. 

Mr.  Nelson.  And  the  volume  was  less! 

The  Witness.  Two  hundred  thousand  cubic  feet  per  second  less. 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  volume  was  less,  but  the  gauge  was  higher. 

The  Witness.  The  volume  was  less,  but  the  gauge  was  higher. 

Colonel  Gillespie  was  then  examined,  as  follows  : 
By  Mr.  C atohings  : 

Q.  What  was  the  maximum  discharge  at  Oolumbus  in  1882?— A. 
1,600,000  cubic  feet. 

Q.  What  was  the  maximum  at  Oolumbus  in  18971— A.  1,462,(KK) 
cubic  feet.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  discharge  was  not  taken  at  the  time 
of  the  maximum  gauge  reading,  it  has  been  computed  that  the  probable 
discharge  at  that  point  was  1,590,000  cubic  feet. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  twot — ^A.  About  10,000  cubic 
feet. 

Mr.  Beeby.  Which  was  the  greater! 

The  Witness.  1882. 

Q.  Upon  that  point,  how  do  you  account  for  the  greater  excess  of  the 
discharge  in  1882,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bed  River,  than  that  which  yon 
give  at  Oolumbus f — A.  In  1882  the  Red  River  discharge  was  1,590,IWO 
cubic  feet. 

Major  Habbod.  That  is  the  Mississippi.  I  included  the  Atcha&laja 
and  the  overland  flow. 

Mr.  MooBE  was  then  recalled  and  examined,  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  Nelson  : 

Q.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  what  steps  your  Bureau  took  with  ref- 
erence to  the  flood  of  1897.  As  I  understand,  that  was  the  first  attempt 
of  your  Bureau  to  keep  a  systematic  record  of  the  flood! — A.  No;  this 
system  has  been  of  gradual  growth  during  a  number  of  years. 

Q.  But  has  not  been  carried  on  on  such  an  extensive  scale  as  during 
the  last  flood! — A.  No. 

Q.  Please  state  what  steps  your  Bureau  took  during  the  flood  of 
181)7! — A.  Well,  we  gave  warnings  all  the  way  down  the  river  to  these 
flooded  districts  prior  to  the  coming  of  the  flood;  and  1  have  no  doubt 
that  many  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  property  were  saved  by  such 
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notice.  There  is  one  problem  here  that  I  would  like  to  go  into  the  rec- 
ord, aud  that  is  in  regard  to  the  overflow  of  the  St.  Francis  Basin. 
We  studied  that  overflow  very  carefolly.  Prior  to  the  break  in  the 
Yazoo  Levee  and  the  flooding  of  that  great  district,  we  issued  warnings 
to  the  Yazoo  Valley,  entirely  on  the  assumption  that  the  return  water 
from  the  St.  Francis  Basin  would  carry  the  levees  protecting  the  Yazoo 
Valley.  It  was  demonstrated  a  little  later  that  that  was  a  very  accu- 
rate prediction .  When  the  Yazoo  Valley  was  filled  with  water  we  could 
see  the  extreme  height  already  of  water  in  the  Lower  Mississippi,  and, 
prior  to  the  return  of  the  water  from  the  Yazoo  Basin,  we  made  an 
estimate,  and  sent  our  warnings  that  the  Tensas  Basin  would  be  over- 
flowed. We  concluded  that  the  return  from  the  Yazoo  Basin  of  this 
great  volume  of  water  would  make  a  break  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  from  the  point  where  it  returned.  This  undoubtedly  is  an  argu- 
ment against  the  allowing  of  these  basins  to  remain  open.  While  the 
leveeing  up  of  the  basins  and  the  confining  in  the  main  channel  of  the 
large  volume  of  water  that  otherwise  would  overspread  the  St.  Francis 
and  the  Yazoo  valleys  will,  in  my  mind,  give  a  much  greater  gauge 
height  for  a  considerable  distance  down  the  river,  it  also  will  render 
the  levees  less  liable  to  crevasses  by  not  sending  the  water  at  an 
oblique  angle  across  the  stream  when  it  returns  from  the  overflowed 
area. 

Mr.  Berby.  Then  do  I  understand  you.  Professor,  that  it  would  be 
safer  to  close  them,  notwithstanding  the  increased  height,  than  it  would 
be  to  leave  them  open! 

A.  Yes,  unquestionably.  I  think  if  you  had  your  levees  along  the 
Icazoo  Vidley  at  a  proper  height  and  a  proper  strength  that  the  St. 
Francis  Basin  could  have  been  leveed  up  and  the  entire  volume  of 
water  carried  away  without  any  injury  to  the  Yazoo  Valley. 

Q.  That  is  on  the  assumption  that  the  Yazoo  Basin  had  been  properly 
leveed  up! — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Well,  as  I  understand  you,  the  precipitation  was  a  great  deal  more 
in  1882  than  in  1897?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  river  at  all  points  below  Cairo 
was  much  greater A.  Much  less  in  1882. 

Q.  And  you  account  for  that  by  the  fact  that  during  the  interval  so 
many  basins  had  been  closed  with  levees — since  1882! — A.  I  do. 

Q.  And  that  had  raised  the  height  of  the  river  !— A.  Yes.  Although 
I  may  say  this,  as  qualifying  that  statement,  that  it  is  possible  for  a 
less  volume  of  water  to  fall  and  produce  a  given  height  if  it  comes  in 
a  short  period  of  time. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Bebey: 

Q.  You  stated  that  it  was  possible  for  a  less  quantity  of  water  to 
niake  a  higher  flood  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  came  down  more  rap- 
jdlyor  quickly,as  I  understood  you. — A.  That  is  something  that  should 
pe  considered  in  measuring  this  great  volume  of  water  and  in  measur- 
^^g  the  gauge  heights. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  think  that  the  cutting  off  of  the  timber  and 
tbe  cane  and  the  underbrush,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  making  it  run  off  more  rapidly  f— A.  There  is  no  doubt 
m  my  mind  at  all  that  one  way  to  restrain  the  floods  is  to  restrict  the 
"ow  of  water  on  the  watersheds;  to  restrict  and  retard  the  gathering 
^1  the  water  into  the  rivulets,  and  thereby  to  retard  its  movement  to 
the  main  channels,  and  then  to  facilitate  its  passage  by  levees  when  it 
gets  into  the  main  channel.  In  other  words,  to  restrict  the  flow  on  the 
^^atexfihed  and  increase  the  flow  in  the  channel.    You  ask  me  whether 
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the  cattiDg  away  of  the  forests  has  had  aoything  to  do  with  the  angrment- 
ing  of  the  floods.  I  believe  it  has.  I  believe  the  denading  of  mach  of  the 
Ohio  Valley  and  some  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  has  tended  to  shortea 
the  period  in  which  a  given  amount  of  water  will  gather  info  the  main 
stream,  and  thereby  to  ipcrease  the  gauge  height  in  the  Lower  Missis- 
sissippi  with  the  same  volume  of  rainfall.  There  has  been  very  much 
discussion  over  that  problem.  Many  people  claim  that  the  cutting 
away  of  these  forests  has  altered  the  climatic  conditions  and  affected 
the  rainfall.  It  does  not  alter  the  rainfall,  but  I  think  it  does  produce 
an  increased  height  with  the  same  amount  of  rainfall  by  allowing  it  to 
gather  more  quickly. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Catchings  : 

Q.  I  see  that  on  page  75  of  your  bulletin  you  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  whereas  the  maximum  gauge  at  Helena  in  1882  was  41.2,  in 
1897  it  was  61.5,  and  you  attribute  that  rise  in  the  maximum  gauge  at 
Helena  entirely  to  the  fact  there  had  been  some  levee  building  along 
the  St.  Francis  front.  Now,  in  1882,  when  the  maximum  was  41.2,  the 
White  River  Basin  had  not  been  leveed  at  all,  and  the  levees  had  broken 
all  along  the  Yazoo  fronts,  so  there  was  an  outflow  of  water  into  the 
Yazoo  Basin  and  into  the  White  River  Basin.  Now,  is  it  not  fair  to 
consider  that  fact  in  trying  to  account  for  the  difference  between  the 
gauges  of  1882  and  1897  f — A.  Oh,  yes;  there  are  a  great  many  disturb- 
ing factors  that  may  enter  into  the  consideration  of  the  problem. 

Q.  In  other  words,  did  not  the  fact  that  it  was  all  leveed  below  there 
in  1897  cut  a  very  material  figure  in  the  matter  of  raising  the  water  at 
Helena?— A.  The  leveeing  of  the  river  probably  raised  the  height  of 
the  gauge  readings. 

Q.  So  that  that  ought  to  be  considered  in  determining  the  matter!— 
A.  Yes. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson: 

Q.  Well,  I  call  your  attention  again  to  this  matter  about  which  1 
asked  you — a  reservoir  at  the  St.  Francis  Basin.  What  would  you  say 
about  that,  bearing  in  view  the  matter  of  expense  and  the  feasibility 
of  it? — ^A.  I  will  tell  you  frankly  that  I  had  an  idea  before  listening  to 
the  testimony  of  these  engineers  that  it  was  practicable,  that  it  was 
possible  to  create  a  reservoir  in  the  St.  Francis  Basin ;  but  I  will  say 
now  that  I  do  not  think  so.  In  fact,  I  do  not  consider  myself  expert 
enough  to  properly  answer  that  question,  and  I  am  compelled  to  defer 
to  the  opinions  of  men  who  have  made  that  a  life  study. 

Q.  Taking  into  account  the  course  of  the  precipitation  and  the 
sources  of  rainfall,  is  there  any  other  point  where  it  would  be  feasible 
and  practicable  at  moderate  expense  to  give  any  relief  by  means  of 
reservoirs! — A.  There  was  a  theory  espoused  by  quite  an  eminent 
gentleman  in  Washington  that  the  creation  of  reservoirs  along  the 
Missouri  River  would  accomplish  that  purpose;  that  the  taking  of  1 
acre  of  land  for  reservoir  i)urposes  up  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Mis- 
souri and  along  down  to  the  middle  of  its  course  would  save  several 
acres  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  Of  course  the  fallacy  of  that 
theory  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  rainfall  or  snowfall  at  the  head 
of  the  Missouri  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  these  Hoods.  In  fur 
ther  answer  to  your  question,  1  know  of  no  region  where  it  would  be 
possible  to  create  a  reservoir  unless  it  be  at  the  St.  Francis  Basin. 

Q.  There  are  no  points  below? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Have  you  given  any  attention  to  the  so  called  outlet  system  or 
the  Jetty  system;  are  you  familiar  with  that? — A.  No,  I  am  not  I 
would  not  be  competent  to  speak  on  that. 
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Q.  Bearing  upon  this  question  of  floods  and  how  to  relieve  against 
them,  are  there  any  suggestions  or  is  there  any  advice  you  can  give 
the  committee  as  an  expert  on  this  subject? — A.  I  think  there  is  nothing 
I  care  to  say,  except  to  make  the  general  statement  that  in  studying 
the  floods  of  this  region  with  a  view  to  giving  warning  of  disaster  I  am 
more  and  more  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  lower  levees  should  be 
raised  and  strengthened  and  the-  levee  system  should  be  continued  so 
as  to  close  all  basins  all  the  way  up. 

Q.  Beginning  from  below  and  strengthening  them  upward? — A. 
Beginning  firom  below  and  strengthening  them  northward.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  study  of  this  problem  there  is  presented  by  the  recent 
report  of  the  Weather  Bureau  for  the  study  of  the  engineers  accurate 
precipitation  data  on  the  watersheds,  and  it  is  presented  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  segregated  from  all  other  precipitation.  In  other  words, 
we  give  the  excess  which  precedes  each  of  the  great  floods,  and  we  give 
it  in  sach  a  way  that  one  excess  is  comparable  with  the  other  excess. 
I  woald  like  to  emphasize  the  importance  to  the  engineer  to-day,  in 
laying  plans  for  future  improvements  on  a  i>ermanent  basis,  of  the 
careful  study  of  these  precipitation  charts.  I  believe  they  have  not 
been  given  suflicient  weight  in  the  past. 

To  properly  study  a  flood  one  should  begin  at  its  source;  he  should 
begin  with  the  precipitation  that  causes  the  flood,  and  he  should  have 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  the  precipitation  and  the  areas 
which  it  covered  in  order  to  get  a  proper  measure  of  the  volume  of 
water  which  must  be  carried  away.  This  should  be  done  before  one 
attempts  to  determine  the  height  of  the  levees  that  are  to  be  con- 
structed in  order  to  protect  the  surrounding  country.  By  an  examina- 
tion of  the  precipitation  preceding  the  flood  of  1882  you  will  find  that 
the  flood  of  1897  was  only  of  about  four-tenths  the  volume  of  the  flood 
of  1882,  but  by  a  further  examination  of  these  charts  you  will  find 
that  that  four-tenths  fell  inside  of  a  period  of  about  thirty  days,  thereby 
augmenting  its  intensity  and  making  it  equal,  as  a  flood  producer,  to 
some  volumes  of  water  that  had  been  much  larger  and  had  fallen  dur- 
ing a  greater  period. 

In  summing  up,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  believe  there  should  be  a  height 
of  not  less  than  (j  feet  in  the  levee  below  Helena  and  Memphis  above 
the  high-water  mark  of  1897,  in  order  to  carry  away  the  volume  of 
water  that,  from  a  study  of  these  precipitation  charts,  I  believe  you 
will  have  to  handle  at  some  time  in  the  future. 

Colonel  Gillespie:  Did  you  say  that  the  precipitation  of  1897  was 
only  four- tenths  of  the  precipitation  of  1882? 

A.  About  four-tenths  of  the  precipitation  of  1882,  but  it  fell  in  about 
one-half  the  time.  I  mean  the  excess  of  precipitation  which  caused 
the  floods— the  excess  above  normal. 


U.  S.  S.  Mississippi, 
Selena,  Ark.,  February  4, 1698. 

Maj.  J.  J.  HoBNEB  testified  as  follows: 

Gentlemen,  in  behalf  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  this  city,  I  desire 
to  express  their  gratification  that  the  Government  has  seen  fit  to  send  a 
committee,  and  to  send  you  honorable  gentlemen,  to  investigate  the 
Mississippi  Eiver.  We  regret  exceedingly  that  you  can  not  be  here  in 
dayhght,  when  we  could  probably  better  show  you  our  needs  and  the 
advantages  which  would  result  to  the  Government  from  the  improve- 
ment that  they  have  undertaken  here.    But  we  know  that  your  time  is 
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valuable  and  that  yon  are  needed  in  Washington,  and  we  can  only 
express  our  gratilication  that  yon  have  called  here  and  given  ns  an 
opiK>rtunity  to  lay  before  you  to  some  extent  our  needs.  I  would  rather 
hear  from  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  represent  specially  the  levee 
interests. 

Mr.  Greenfield  Quarles,  president  of  the  Cotton  Belt  District, 
testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  were  in  hopes  you  would  be  abJe  to  be  here  in  day- 
light, so  that  you  might  see  the  work  that  has  been  done  on  the  levees. 
It  is  useless  for  me  to  go  into  a  discussion  of  this  question  and  give  yon 
the  topography  of  this  country.  The  engineers  have  furnished  yon 
with  that  data. 

I  have  been  living  on  the  Mississippi  Biver  since  1S51,  and  I  owe  my 
education,  so  far  as  the  water  is  concerned,  to  seeing  the  water  hue 
gradually  come  up. 

The  question  of  the  leveeing  of  the  Mississippi  River  is  one  of  science, 
as  you  all  know,  and  the  engineers  have  given  it  a  great  deal  of  study. 
I  have  thought  of  it  some.  I  have  no  doubt  in  the  world  but  that  the 
Mississippi  Kiver  can  be  leveed.  1  have  no  doubt  in  the  world,  after 
giving  the  matter  study,  and  the  flood  of  1897  has  convinced  me,  more 
than  anything  else,  that  it  can  be  done.  I  believe  that  everyone  who 
has  studied  the  matter  at  Helena  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  tbe 
amount  of  water  that  passes  Cairo  can  be  held;  the  same  amount  of 
water  could  be  passed  at  Helena  and  on  down  the  river,  with  the  levees 
as  high  as  they  are  now  contemplating,  and  as  high  as  they  are  being 
built  here  in  this  district,  and  the  next  overflow  that  comes,  a  foot 
higher  than  it  was  before,  there  is  no  doubt  of  holding  it. 

My  attention  has  been  given  to  levees  particularly  on  what  you  knuvr 
as  the  White  River  front.  We  have  our  local  levee  districts  here. 
They  are  divided  into  localities,  but  the  Government  knows  it  ^s  the 
White  River  front.  The  White  River  front  extends  from  Helena,  where 
the  high  ground  touches  the  river,  until  you  get  as  near  the  mouth  of 
the  White  River  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Nelson.  There  is  a  ridge  here  that  projects  up  to  the  river, 
between  the  St.  Francis  and  the  White  River  basins,  is  there  not! 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  Orowleys  Ridge.  This  is  the  end  of 
Crowleys  Ridge. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Your  town  is  on  the  south  side  of  that  ridge,  is  it  not! 

The  Witness.  It  is  on  the  east  side  and  right  at  the  foot  of  it  east 
and  south.  In  fact,  the  ridge  extends  probably  a  mile  south  of  this 
town.  This  is  the  only  place  where  the  high  ground  touches  the  Mis- 
sissippi at  all  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Mr.  Nelson.  On  which  side  is  the  St.  Francis  herel  • 

The  Witness.  The  St.  Francis  empties  into  the  Mississippi  about  8 
miles  north  of  this  place,  and  it  follows  right  along  that  edge  of  tbe 
ridge  most  of  the  way,  and  then  turns  and  comes  right  into  the  river- 
Crowleys  Ridge  is  only  about  half  a  mile,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river— 
maybe  not  half  a  mile — from  the  Mississippi  River.  Now,  as  I  say,  it 
has  been  demonstrated  to  us,  at  least  we  believe,  that  there  is  no  doubt 
but  what  we  can  levee  and  pass  all  the  water  that  comes  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  from  Cairo  down,  or  any  other  place,  and  carry  it  dowB 
through  with  the  levees  that  we  have.  A  great  many  have  contended 
to  you  that  we  can  not  levee  the  Mississippi,  and  a  great  many  that 
have  not  studied  the  subject  say  that  you  can  not  levee  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  a  great  many  complain  because  the  levees  break  once  in  a 
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while.  It  is  useless  for  me  to  say  that  there  are  1,300  miles  of  levee 
and  only  2  or  3  miles  washed  away  daring  the  last  flood.  But  here  is 
what  the  people  want;  they  have  taxed  themselves  and  have  done  all 
they  can  to  baild  levees — not  that  they  intend  stopping  taxing  them- 
selveSj  but  they  believe  now  that  there  ought  to  be  one  general  system 
oi  levees  on  the  Mississippi  River,  and  they  believe  that  the  levee  sys- 
tem of  this  country  ought  to  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States 
Government.  They  have  implicit  confidence  in  the  ability  and  in  the 
modes  that  have  been  selected  and  carried  out  by  the  Mississippi  Eiver 
Commission.  They  believe  they  understand  and  know  what  they  are 
doing;  and  they  believe  that  the  mode  that  they  have  selected  will 
finally  result  in  the  triumph  of  saving  this  Mississippi  Yalley  from 
overflow. 

I  could  go  on  and  tell  you  about  the  value  of  this  Mississippi  Yalley 
comitry  to  the  Government,  but  you  know  that  and  your  statistics  fur- 
nish you  that.  The  people  of  this  Mississippi  Valley  produce  more  per 
acre  agriculturally  than  any  country  in  the  world,  and  they  consume 
more  than  any  country  in  the  world.  Go  out  here  on  a  cotton  planta- 
tion and  take  a  common  plantation  nigger,  and  he  consumes  more  in  a 
year  than  most  any  laborer  you  will  find  anywhere;  he  will  have  it  and 
he  consumes  it,  and  we  get  what  he  consumes  from  other  parts  of  the 
country.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  they  raise  very  little  of  it.  And  to 
protect  the  country,  as  a  question  of  interest  and  nothing  else,  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  it  would  pay  the  Government  and  is  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  protect  this  country,  because  it  will  pay  back,  in  the 
values  that  will  be  raised  by  the  protection  of  this  country — ^ii  will  pay 
back  big  in  the  consuming  that  the  people  here  do. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Your  chief  crop  here  is  cotton,  is  it  not? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Are  you  now  engaged  in  building  a  levee  in  front  of 
here? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  the  reason  I  wish  you  could  be 
here  in  daylight. 

Mr.  Nelson.  How  high  are  you  making  that  levee — how  high  above 
the  ground? 

The  Witness.  In  some  places  it  is  30  feet. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Above  low- water  level  how  high  do  you  calculate  it 
tobe? 

The  Witness.  It  will  go  about  54  or  55  feet  above  low  water,  and  we 
aim  to  have  it  about  3  feet  above  high  water;  that  is,  the  levee  that  is 
DOW  being  built. 

Mr.  Melson.  And  how  high  do  you  say  above  the  level  of  the 
ground? 

The  Witness.  Well,  that  depends  on  the  topography  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Well,  right  here,  for  instance. 

The  Witness.  Right  here  it  will  be  about  15  feet,  I  would  say,  right 
here— the  lowest  part. 

Mr.  Nelson.  When  completed? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir.  We  had  the  most  disastrous  break  right 
oelow  Helena  here,  about  2  miles,  that  I  reckon  has  ever  happened 
oil  the  Mississippi  River,  except  one.  It  was  a  very  peculiar  break.  It 
^^^  very  near  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  it  broke  into  a 
|ake— something  that  very  seldom  happens — and  it  washed  from  the 

Mississippi  Eiver  into  that  lake. 
Mr.  Nelson.  What  is  the  name  of  that  lake? 
The  Witness.  That  is  called  Long  Lake.    It  washed  into  that  lake, 
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and,  in  order  to  cover  that,  we  had  to  bnild  arouud  entirely  and  go 
across  that  lake.  Now,  we  have  nearly  completed  that,  and  when  wel 
get  that  done  we  will  have  a  continuons  line  of  levee  of  abont  28  or  1*9 
miles.  Then  there  will  be  a  break  in  that  for  a  short  distance,  becausei 
we  have  not  ha<l  time 

Mr.  Nelson.  Are  you  in  the  White  River  or  St.  Francis  district! 

The  Witness.  We  are  in  the  White  Eiver  district.  The  St.  Francis 
district  ends  at  the  month  of  the  St.  Francis  Eiver. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Now,  will  you  please  tell  the  committee  what  proportion 
your  local  district  or  your  State  has  in  the  past  contributed  toward 
the  construction  of  the  levees,  and  how  you  raise  itt 

The  Witness.  Our  engineer  will  follow  you  and  give  you  the  propor- 
tion. I  can  only  give  you  the  present  tax  that  we  levy.  I  am  secre- 
tary  of  the  Cotton  Belt  District  No.  1,  that  is  in  this  county  exclusively, 
and  lies  about  30  miles  below  here.  When  we  first  taxed,  the  first 
time,  we  levied  a  9  per  cent  tax  on  the  taxable  real  estate;  then  thd 
next  time  we  levied  5  per  cent  on  the  taxable  property. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson  : 

Q.  Is  that  on  a  high  valuation  f  Is  that  on  about  what  you  conld 
sell  the  land  fort — A.  It  is  more  than  we  have  been  selling  it  for.  We 
value  cleared  land  $25  an  acre;  woodland  we  value  not  lower  thanl 
$1.50  an  acre,  and  a  great  deal  at  $2.50. 

Q.  And  on  that  valuation  you  made  an  assessment  of  9-per  oent!--| 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Then  we  made  an  assessment  of  5  per  cent,  and  then  3 
per  cent,  and  since  then  and  from  now  on  we  expect  to  continue  to 
make  a  levy  of  2  per  cent  on  the  valuation. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  what  you  have  expended  in  this  White  Kiv^ 
district? — A.  Our  engineer  will  accompany  you  to  Arkansas  City,  and 
he  will  have  that  data.  We  are  levee  men  here.  We  have  lived  here 
before  the  levees,  some  of  us,  and  lived  here  during  the  levees,  and  we 
believe  that  the  only  salvation  for  this  country  is  to  have  them,  and 
we  believe  that  they  will  be  a  success,  and  as  soon  as  we  get  them  com- 

Sleted  up  to  the  grade  that  we  are  now  going — as  was  said  before  the 
[ississippi  Biver  Commission  in  New  York  two  years  ago  by  some  of 
the  engineers  who  are  now  present — after  the  next  high  water  we  cou]d 
tell  a  heap  more  than  we  knew  before.  That  was  two  years  ago  when 
I  heard  that  remark  made  by  the  engineer.  They  said,  ''We  wQl  have 
to  learn  about  these  things."  Now,  we  have  had  that  high  water  and 
we  can  tell  exactly  how  high  the  levees  are  to  be,  and  the  reason  we 
know  that  is  by  measuring  the  water  that  passed  Cairo  and  the  water 
that  passed  the  capacity  of  the  river  to  carry  it  at  different  pomts. 
We  bBlieve  that  we  can  carry  all  the  water  that  passed  Cairo  by  tlie 
levees  as  we  contemplate  building  them. 

Q.  In  1897  the  water  was  higher  here  than  ever  before,  was  it  not!— 
A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  3.85  feet  higher  than  ever  known  here  before. 

Q.  Nearly  4  feet? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  the  same  proportion  continue  below t — ^A.  That  is  very 
peculiar,  sir.  It  was  greater  to  a  certain  distance — about  16  or  IS 
miles — below  here,  and  then  it  fell  off  again. 

Q.  How  many  crevasses  were  there  in  the  White  Eiver  Levee— what 
is  known  as  the  White  Eiver  Basin  t — ^A.  Our  engineer  will  have  to  gi^ 
you  the  number  of  them,  sir.  In  my  district  there  were  three.  There 
is  another  local  district  below  that,  and  Msgor  Purvis  can  give  you  that 
exactly. 

Q.  Did  it  entail  much  loss  and  destruction  of  property! — A.  A  great 
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deal,  sir,  because,  as  I  told  yon,  the  crevasse  that  we  had  here  at  Helena 
was  an  unprecedented  one^  and,  by  washing  an  inroad  in  there  of  about 
30  feet,  the  water  went  in  with  such  great  force  and  depth  that  it 
entailed  immense  damage.  But  I  will  state,  sir,  that  our  people  went 
to  work  as  soon  as  the  water  weut  down  and  made  one  of  the  finest 
crops  we  ever  made,  and  they  are  not  disheartened,  because  they  believe 
the  Government  is  going  to  keep  the  levees  up  with  the  aid  of  their 
taxation. 

Q.  Yonr  idea,  then,  would  be  that  it  would  be  better  on  all  sides  to 
let  the  Federal  Government  assume  jurisdiction  and  take  control  of  the 
subject! — A.  I  fully  believe  that,  sir;  and  I  believe  that  this  entire 
community,  and,  in  fact,  the  State  of  Arkansas,  thinks  so. 

Q.  And  on  that  theory  your  people,  1  suppose,  would  be  willing  to 
contribute  something — to  continue  to  contribute! — A.  Yes,  sir;  more 
than  willing.  Our  idea  is  this:  That  the  Government  should  have  con- 
trol. Now,  in  little  local  matters  sometimes  one  man  wants  the  levee  to 
come  near  his  place,  and  another  man  wants  it  to  come  somewhere  else, 
and  the  Government  must  decide  those  things.  It  may  be  necessary 
sometimes,  before  we  get  thfe  system  of  levees  completed,  that  they 
must  let  the  water  go  in  one  place  and  keep  it  out  from  another. 

Q.  And  you  think  the  Federal  Government  would  be  less  subject  to 
these  local  conflicting  interests! — A.  Yes,  sir.  In  other  words,  when 
a  Federal  engineer  comes  here  and  says  this  levee  shall  be  built,  it  will 
be  built.  When  they  say  another  shall  not  be  built  in  a  certain  place, 
it  would  not  be  built.    They  would  be  supreme. 

Q.  And  your  people  would  prefer  that  than  to  continue  under  local 
management! — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  happen  to  be  a  member  of  the  Arkan- 
sas legislature,  and  I  expect  to  introduce  a  bill  in  the  next  legislature, 
and  I  think  it  will  pass,  giving  the  Government  all  the  authority  they 
will  take  in  the  matter. 

Q.  And  still  you  would  expect  to  contribute! — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  will 
be  glad  to  do  that.  We  maintain  a  telephone  line,  and  we  can  not  get 
along  without  that  when  there  is  trouble;  we  put  men  to  work  at  a 
certain  place,  and  telephone  backward  and  forward  and  move  men 
with  rapidity  and  supplies  to  protect  any  break. 

Q.  Did  you  have  much  of  a  struggle  here  in  1897  to  protect  your 
town  ! — A.  Well,  I  remember  seeing  Colonel  Gillespie  and  Colonel  Stick- 
uey  here  at  that  time.  It  may  sound  like  egotism,  but  I  believe  there 
has  never  been  such  a  struggle  as  we  had  here.  I  suppose  Major 
Starling  had  the  same  trouble;  but  we  had  to  sack  our  levee  and  build 
it  up  4  feet  in  a  great  many  places. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  intense  struggle  last  that  you  had!    How 
many  days! — A.  Well,  it  seemed  to  us  a  thousand  years,  but  I  think  it 
lasted  about  three  weeks. 
Q.  And  your  people  were  at  work  all  the  time! — A.  Every  man. 
Q.  Fortifying  the  levees! — A.  Every  man,  white  and  black;    and 
these  men  that  you  saw  here — a  great  many  of  them  lawyers  and  doctors 
and  ministers — everybody  was  out  there  filling  sacks,  with  spades  and 
shovels  in  their  hands,  and  carrying  them  with  their  own  hands  onto 
the  levees;  and  they  struggled  that  way  until  finally  the  levee  broke. 
The  levee  gave  way  first  at  Flower  Lake,  and  we  thought  we  were  safe, 
because  it  began  to  fall  very  rapidly  as  soon  as  it  gave  way,  but  the 
immense  crevasse  ^e  had  here  broke  within  an  hour. 
Q.  Flower  Lake  is  above! — A.  Eight  above  us. 
Q.  On  the  St.  Francis! — A.  No,  sir;  on  the  Mississippi. 
Q.  Across  the  river! — A.  Y^es,  sir.    We  raised  the  levee;  we  did  not 
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prepare  for  4  feet  of  high  water  above  the  high- water  mark  that  we  bad 
had  before ;  it  would  have  held  that  without  any  trouble.  Bat  inre  bmlt 
that  levee  that  distance— our  whole  levee  district,  about  28  miles — and  we 
put  sacks  all  the  way  along,  and  some  places  they  were  six  sacks  hi^k 
It  looked  very  much  like  a  fortification. 

Q.  That  work  was  done  largely  under  your  local  jurisdictioii  t — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  by  local  means? — A.  By  local  means,  most  of  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  mean  it  was  done  outside  of  Federal  help? — A.  Yes,  sir;  oatside 
of  Federal  help. 

A  Citizen.  It  was  supplemented  by  the  Government. 

The  Witness.  Yes;  it  was  snpplemented  by  the  Government,  bat  all 
this  work  done  around  the  city  of  Helena,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  work 
done  down  in  the  district,  was  done  by  local  help.  It  was  supplemented 
by  the  Government.  There  was  some  work  done  down  below  by  the 
Government^  but  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  we  spent  $40,000  on  that  ?  1 
think  we  spent  more. 

A  Citizen.  We  used  220,000  sacks. 

Q.  How  large  is  your  city,  here? — ^A.  We  have  7,000  inhabitants. 

Q.  You  are  the  county  seat? — A.  Yes,  sir.  About  half  are  white 
and  about  half  are  colored. 

Q.  And  without  levee  protection  here  you  would  be  absolutely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  flood,  would  you  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  we  would.  A  great 
many  of  the  residences  are  built  back  on  the  high  ground,  bat  all 
the  churches,  all  the  manufacturing  industries,  all  the  stores,  and  the 
school-houses — everything  of  that  kind — would  be  absolutely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  flood. 

Q.  Outside  of  storekeepers  and  such,  have  you  any  mannfactoring 
enterprises  here? — A.  We  have  three  oil  mills;  we  have  a  box  factory: 
we  have  two  or  three  sawmills:  we  have  two  compresses;  we  have  an 
ice  factory,  gas  works — Mtyor  JBEorner  will  foUow  me,  and  he  can  give 
you  those  statistics  better  than  I  can.  He  is  at  the  head  of  most  of 
those  public  enterprises.    Have  I  left  out  anything? 

A  Citizen.  Well,  all  the  railroad  tracks. 

The  Witness.  All  the  railroads  that  come  in  here  are  protected  by 
the  levees. 

Q.  How  many  railroads  have  you? — A.  We  have  three:  The  Iron 
Mountain  and  the  Midland  and  the  Illinois  Oentral  across  the  river 
here;  they  have  a  depot  here.  This  year,  I  reckon,  we  will  handle 
75,000  bales  of  cotton  at  this  place — we  will  handle  over  that;  we  have 
already  handled  71,000,  Mr.  Miles  tells  me,  and  we  will  go  over  the 
figure  I  gave,  because  it  has  been  a  very  hard  season.  A  great  deal  of 
the  cotton  is  in  the  field  yet,  still  ungathered;  on  account  of  unpre- 
cedented bad  weather  we  have  been  unable  to  gather  it;  they  are  gath- 
ering it  now. 

Q.  But  that  does  not  spoil  it,  does  it? — A,  Well,  it  detracts  from  its 
value.    By  having  it  out  that  long  it  stains  it. 

Q.  But  it  does  not  render  it  unfit  for  sale  wholly? — A.  No,  sir;  it 
can  be  sold,  but  it  gets  dust  on  rt. 

Q.  And  it  brings  a  less  price? — A,  Yes,  sir.  I  am  sorry  to  have 
to  detain  you  so  long,  gentlemen.  I  will  simply  say,  as  in  the  begin- 
ning, that  we  are  anxious  for  the  United  States  Government  to  take 
charge  of  the  Mississippi  River.  We  believe  that  they  can,  and  we 
believe  that  they  will,  protect  us  if  they  will  follow  out  what  ha-s  been 
already  demonstrated  by  the  Mississippi  River  Commission.  We  believe 
it  is  one  of  the  greatest  enterprises  the  Government  has  ever  taken 
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harge  of.  We  believe  that  the  Government  only  can  protect  the 
ountry  as  it  ought  to  be  protected.  Building  a  levee  at  one  place  and 
lot  building  it  at  another,  and  ruled  over  by  a  local  levee  board,  we  will 
lever  have  that  protection  that  the  Mississippi  Kiver  country  ought  to 
lave,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  get  that  protection  in  any  other 
^ny  than  as  a  national  enterprise. 

Q.  Your  theory,  then,  is  that  the  Government  should  complete  the 
vhole  system,  from  Cairo  down,  and  take  jurisdiction  of  it! — A,  Yes, 
;ir;  complete  it  ftom  Cairo  down,  and  follow  it  up  as  experience  and 
science  may  teach  them,  and  have  entire  jurisdiction  of  it.  And  the 
>nly  thing  they  would  have  to  do  witli  the  local  levee  boards  would  be 
In  the  local  levee  boards  assisting  them  to  hold  the  interest  that  peo- 
ple have  when  they  pay  for  something,  and  to  assist  the  Government; 
because  I  think  that  is  right,  I  think  that  they  ought  to  contribute  to 
it,  and  I  think  they  ought  to  contribute  liberally  to  it;  because,  when 
we  get  that  protection  we  will  have  a  country  here  unexcelled  by  any 
in  the  world — the  most  productive  country  in  the  world.  And  we  are 
willing  to  devote  our  means — what  we  call  "liberally'' — 2  per  cent 
tax.  Our  entire  taxation  for  city  government  and  county  and  every- 
thing else  is  only  a  little  over  2  per  cent,  and  we  contribute  that  now — 
this  2  per  cent. 

Q.  Two  per  cent  specially  for  leveesf — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  On  the  valuation  you  have  given,  I  think  that  is  a  big  tax. — A. 
Well,  we  are  anxious  to  contribute.  We  think  we  get  amply  repaid  for 
it.  But,  as  I  say,  while  we  believe  that  the  local  levee  district  that  I 
am  secretary  of— I  believe  that  that  might  be  maintained;  just  that 
particular  one  might  be  maintained;  at  the  same  time  we  never  can 
have  a  thorough  system  of  levees  on  the  Mississippi  Biver  unless  there 
is  some  ruling  power — some  one  power  that  controls  the  whole  system; 
and  we  believe  that  the  best  power  to  control  that  is  the  United  States 
Government. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  for  all  the  States  to  do  what  you  pro- 
pose to  do  in  your  legislature — pass  similar  acts! — A.  I  think  they  will 
do  it,  sir,  though  I  am  not  advised. 

Q.  Well,  but  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  for  all  the 
States  to  have  the  same  legislation  that  you  propose  to  secure  here! — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan. 

Mr.  Gallinger.  Will  you  state  precisely  to  the  committee  what  this 
statute  contemplates — the  bill  you  propose  to  introduce. 

A.  Just  to  give  the  United  States  Government  authority  to  build 
and  control  the  construction  of  these  levees.  Now,  of  course  there  are 
some  questionsof  law  there  that  would  have  to  be  discussed — as  to  what 
authority  we  could  give.  That  is  a  question  that  will  have  to  be  dis- 
cussed and  considered.  For  instance,  we  have  a  statute  on  the  statute 
books  now  that  has  been  there  for  a  good  many  years  that  makes  it  a 
felony  for  anybody  to  make  a  cut-oflf  in  the  Mississippi  Kiver.  Now,  I 
do  not  pretend  to  say  whether  they  ought  to  have  cut  offs  or  not,  but 
if  the  engineers  of  the  United  States  say  that  they  ought  to  have  them 
I  think  those  engineers  ought  to  have  the  authority  to  make  them. 
And  all  the  authority  that  the  State  of  Arkansas  can  give,  I  believe, 
they  are  willing  to  give  to  the  Government  to  take  charge  of  the  levee 
system;  and  I  believe  they  have  the  power  to  give  the  authority. 

Q.  You  would  be  willing  to  concede  your  levees  and  rights  of  way 
and  turn  it  over  to  the  Government? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  all  in  the  world 
that  we  would  be  called  upon  to  do  would  be  to  contribute  our  share 
of  the  tax  every  year  to  the  keeping  up  of  these  levees,  and  be  guided 
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exclusively  by  the  United  States  Government  Tben  we  would  get  out 
of  any  little  local  matters — little  jealousies — that  we  might  have;  thiu^s 
of  that  sort  that  always  grow  up  more  or  less. 

Q.  And  you  would  be  better  able  to  construct  your  new  levees  ba<:k 
in  the  proper  placet — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  supiK)se  the  difficulty  you  have  under  local  adminiistration  ii^ 
that  the  landowners  want  to  get  as  near  the  river  as  possible?— A. 
One  man  would  want  the  levee  to  go  at  a  certain  place  with  reference 
to  his  plantation,  and  bring  influence  to  bear  to  have  the  levee  locatM 
where  ho  wanted  it  located,  when  it  ought  to  go  some  other  place.  And 
the  Government  could  come  in,  entirely  disinterested,  and  no  one  i» 
the  locality  could  say,  '^This  is  the  place  where  the  levee  ought  to  go," 
and  have  it  put  there. 

Maj.  J.  J.  HoRNEB  testified  as  follows: 

I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  the  questions  tbat 
have  been  propounded  by  the  chafrman  to  Mr.  Gowles,  because  it 
indicates  the  line  of  inquiry  you  wi«h  to  follow. 

I  hnvo  lived  on  the  Mississippi  Kiver  8o  long  that  I  am  sometimes  a 
little  ashamed  to  tell  it;  it  has  been  since  March,  1836. 

Mr.  i^BLSON.  You  started  here,  then. 

The  Witness.  Not  quite.  But  I  have  lived  on  the  Mississippi  River 
that  long,  and  I  have  lived  in  this  place  that  long.  I  have  seen  the 
levee  system  from  its  inception  to  the  present  time.  I  remember  tbp 
first  levee  that  was  ever  built  in  this  country.  It  made  an  impressiou 
upon  my  mind,  because  it  was  paid  for  in  "shinplasters"  of  J.  P.  C. 
Dolliston.  It  was  in  1839.  The  levees  for  a  long  time,  up  to  1850, 
were  the  subject  of  private  enterprise.  They  were  donations.  There 
was  no  order  or  system  to  it. 

Under  the  swampland  grant  by  the  United  States  Government  to 
the  various  States  in  1850  there  was  an  effort  made  in  the  State  of 
Arkansas  to  develop  a  system  of  levees,  one  which,  probably,  in  its 
inception  was  good;  but  the  spirit  of  speculation  in  lands  overshad- 
owed any  system  of  levees,  and  the  fund  was  wasted  without  obtaiiiii'g 
any  general  system  of  levees.  Levees  were  built  here  and  there,  and 
they  were  useful.  But  I  have  seen  the  water  rise  here  at  Helena 
higher  and  higher  as  the  levee  system  has  been  developed  more  and 
more.  A  great  many  people  have  attributed  the  continued  rise  of  the 
river  to  the  action  of  the  advocates  of  levees.  I  was  once  of  that  opinion 
myself;  hut  I  have  changed  it.  When  I  saw  the  Ohio  River  in  1S^4 
rise  7  feet  higher  in  Cincinnati  than  anyone  believed  it  ever  could  go. 
when  it  flooded  the  gas  works  and  flooded  their  waterworks  and  par- 
alyzed the  city,  when  I  was  sent  to  bed  in  the  boarding  house  with  a 
candle  and  not  even  permitted  to  keep  the  candle  because  there  were 
not  enough  to  go  around,  I  realized  that  waters  rise  higher  than  befoa* 
known,  in  other  streams,  from  other  causes  than  levees.  Now,  while 
the  levee  system  upon  the  Mississippi  Kiver  has  probably  aided  in 
making  the  water  higher  and  higher,  yetthedevelopment  of  this  conn 
try,  the  clearing  up  of  its  forcvsts,  the  surface  drainage  that  has  beei 
improved  from  time  to  time,  has  also,  in  my  judgment,  added  greatly 
to  it.  And  we  can  never  have  any  i>roper  system  of  levees  on  IIjc 
Mississippi  River,  as  broad  and  as  long  as  it  is,  unless  the  Government 
takes  hold  of  it.  Mr.  Quarles  has  well  illustrated  some  of  the  benefits 
that  will  come  from  Government  control  when  he  says  that  local  influ 
ence  often  induces  the  location  of  the  levees  in  improper  places.  That 
is  true.  I  have  seen  it  all  my  lite.  If  the  Government  engineer  comes 
here  and  demands  of  this  levee  board  that  they  obtain  a  right  of  way 
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on  a  certain  line  they  have  no  discretion.    And  it  will  be,  as  I  Lave 
seen  it  within  the  last  six  months. 

Q.  -A.re  your  local  authorities  in  the  habit  of  furnishing  the  right  of 
way  or  the  location  of  the  levee  to  the  Government?— A.  Always. 

Q.  Free? — A.  Always.  The  (Government  demands  that  the  right  of 
way  be  fnrnished  before  they  will  enter  upon  the  construction  of  any 
levee,  and  that  has  to  be  done.  They  not  only  demand  it,  but  they 
desi  ornate  the  place  now  where  the  levee  shall  be  located.  That  is  cer- 
tainly to  the  advantage  of  these  gentlemen  who  constitute  the  levee 
board ,  because,  when  they  go  to  their  neighbor  and  say, '  *  The  levee  must 
come  bere,  and  we  must  have  this  much  of  your  plantation,"  they  can 
say  tbat  they  have  no  discretion;  that  they  are  sorry  it  inconveniences 
tliein,  but  such  is  the  condition  on  which  the  levee  is  to  be  built. 

l)ur  people  have  been  generous,  as  has  been  well  said,  in  the  matter 
of  applying  their  means  to  the  construction  of  levees.    They  have  volun- 
tarily taxed  themselves  to  their  ability,  and  yet,  with  all  that,  they  have 
not  been  able  either  to  keep  up  these  levees  or  to  maintain  them.    I 
think  it  is  highly  probable  if  the  Jevees  were  once  constructed,  that, 
with  the  local  taxation  here  that  would  not  be  onerous  upon  the  imblic, 
these  levees  might  be  maintained  under  tlie  supervision  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; but  to  develop  this  system  and  to  construct  it  now  is  beyond 
the  means  of  these  people.  Takeali  this  White  River  front;  alarge  por- 
tion of  it  is  a  wilderness  now,  because  it  has  been  subject  to  overflow. 
That  country,  which  was  a  wilderness  when  the  Government  took 
hold  of  the  levees  and  constructed  them  down  in  the  Laconia  district, 
prior  to  the  high  water  of  1897,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  men  took 
up  land  and  entered  upon  it  for  the  purpose  of  actual  settlement  and 
cultivation,  and  they  were  there  when  this  flood  came  over  them;  but 
they  are  not  disheartened  now,  because  they  believe  that  once  the  Gov- 
ernment has  entered  upon  it  that  she  will  not  stop  until  the  system  is 
completed.    You  will  find  that  all  over  the  Mississippi  Valley.    Those 
lands,  while  they  were  as  fertile  as  any  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  were 
so  subject  to  inundation  that  they  were  forfeited  to  the  State  for  non- 
payment of  taxes,  and  were  donated  by  the  State  for  actual  settlers. 

Q.  These  lands,  then,  in  the  White  River  Basin  were  originally  State 
swamp  lands  and  were  sold,  and  were  then  forfeited  back  to  the  State 
for  nonpayment  of  taxes,  and  now  your  State  donates  them  to  actual 
settlers.    Is  that  it! — A.  That  is  not  the  condition  of  all  of  them. 

Q.  No;  but  of  a  part? — A.  Yes;  of  a  large  part  of  them.  A  large 
part  of  them  were  forfeited  to  the  State  in  the  early  settlement  of  this 
country.  A  large  portion  of  those  lands  were  entered  from  the  United 
States  Government.  Those  right  along  the  bank  of  the  river  were  set- 
tled, and  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  cut  off  here — which  is  known  as 
the  Horseshoe  Cut-off,  and  which  was  made  when  I  was  a  boy — the 
lower  part  of  this  county,  40  or  50  mUes  below  here,  was  one  of  the 
niost  fertile  and  valuable, portions  of  the  county;  bat  when  that  cut- 
off was  made  it  decreased  the  water  here  and  increased  it  there,  and 
those  lands  were  abandoned  by  the  owners.  Subsequently  the  other 
lands  were  sold  by  the  State  under  the  swamp  land  act,  and  all  those 
lands — 99  tracts  in  100 — were  forfeited,  since  the  war,  for  the  nonpay- 
ment of  taxes,  and  have  been  subject  to  donation  and  have  been  donated. 
Q.  By  yonr  State?— A.  By  our  State;  and  the  State  offers  them  to 
settlers  if  they  will  come  in  there  and  cultivate  them.  It  is  for  actual 
cultivation  and  occupation ;  occupation  of  them  for  three  years  acquires 
a  title  without  the  payment  of  anything  except  the  feesof  the  officer. 
And  this  land  has  been  taken  by  those  settlers  because  they  believe, 
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as  I  said  before,  that  when  the  Government  once  enters  on  this  worl 
it  will  not  desist  until  the  lands  are  reclaimed  and  lit  for  homes  for  thi 
people.  You  will  find  that  hundreds  of  the  colored  people  have  gonj 
in  there  and  acquired  homes  because  of  their  faith  in  the  Governm^^ 
Now,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  another  peculiarity  of  tUil 
country.  West  of  here,  in  Monroe  County,  in  the  southern  part  of  thi 
county,  was  once  one  of  the  most  fertile  countries  I  have  ever  known 
Land  sold  there  since  the  war  for  $5  an  acre.  Those  lands  have  iio^ 
been  subjected  to  inundation  6  to  8  feet  deep  until  the  people  wen 
absolutely  driven  out  from  there. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  lasted! — A.  It  commenced  about  fifteen  year! 
ago  and  has  gradually  increase<l.  Now,  I  want  to  call  your  attentioi 
to  another  fact — that  those  people  living  there  (and  Senator  Berry  ii 
more  familiar  with  it  than  probably  other  of  you  gentlemen  are)  applied 
for  permission  to  sue  the  Government  for  the  destruction  of  their  homei 
because  they  had  contributed  to  the  building  up  of  the  levees  through 
this  Yazoo  Delta  and  thereby,  as  they  claimed,  increased  the  flood  upori 
them.    The  building  of  this  levee  restored  that  country  down  there. 

Q.  You  mean  the  building  of  the  Yazoo  Levee t — A.  No,  sir;  on  th< 
White  Kiver  front 

Q.  Oh,  yes;  several  years  ago. — A.  Several  years  ago.  It  took  tb^ 
water  ofi:*  from  them  entirely.  And  there  is  not  a  more  fertile  country 
in  the  world  than  that.  And  those  ]>eople  went  back  there — ^have  gone 
back  in  the  last  two  years  and  are  rehabilitating  their  homes.  Tiiia 
year  they  were  flooded,  but  the  flood  went  oft",  and  like  every  bod}-  we 
have  had  a  propitious  season  and  they  have  made  good  crops.  Aud 
that  country  that  was  flooded — as  they  claimed  on  account  of  the  Yazoo 
levees — will  be  entirely  relieved.  I  call  your  attention  to  that  to 
emphasize  what  Mr.  Quarles  said  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  Govern- 
ment taking  it  and  making  it  a  complete  system.  For  certainly  it 
would  not  be  just  to  one  side  of  the  river  to  help  the  other  side  only; 
and  whether  the  levees  did  it  or  not,  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  do  that  which  in  the  minds  of  the  citizens  confirms  them  in 
their  belief  that  they  have  been  wronged  by  the  Government.  Aud  if 
the  Government  takes  hold  of  it  at  all,  if  they  make  appropriatioii^^ 
for  levees  at  all,  1  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  take  hold 
of  the  whole  system,  and  do  equal  justice,  as  it  always  does  to  all  its 
citizens  in  every 'public  work,  because  I  hold  that  the  Government 
starts  out  to  do  exact  justice  to  its  citizens.  They  may  not  feel  it  at 
the  time,  but  they  will  realize  it  when  the  system  is  completed. 

And  1  believe  that  no  greater  work  has  ever  been  done  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  than  the  establishment  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Commission  and  the  developing  and  putting  upon  record  the  facts  and 
figures  in  regard  to  the  Mississippi  Kiver.  It  is  the  first  time  and  tbe 
only  time  that  the  Government  has  undertaken  to  demonstrate  to  tbe 
people  here  and  teach  them  what  were  the  causes  of  the  floods  and  hou* 
they  could  be  remedied ;  and  they  have  but  just  entered  upon  it  I 
hold  that  it  is  nothing  derogatory  of  the  levee  system  that  there  were 
crevasses  all  along  here,  because  the  works  of  man  are  not  permanent 
I  do  not  care  who  builds  these  levees,  there  will  be  crevasses  from  time 
to  time;  but  the  crevasses  will  be  local  in  their  damage,  and  if  tlie 
levees  are  not  built  the  damage  will  be  general,  and  the  Mississippi 
Biver  must  be  abandoned.  But  look  at  the  great  wealth  that  is  in  tbis 
bottom.  Consider  it  for  a  moment,  and  then  consider  its  possibilities. 
And  nothing  can  be  done  by  the  Government  that  will  so  upbuild  this 
country  as  the  reclaiming  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  from  disastrous 
floods. 
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Examined  by  Mr.  CATOHmas: 
Q.  In  your  judgment,  could  this  Mississippi  Valley  country  be  inbab- 
t-ed.  without  levees! — A.  Fo,  sir.  I  lived  here  when  there  were  no 
evees;  and,  while  people  say  that  it  was  inhabited — it  was  inhabited. 
\iixt  how  was  it  inhabited!  It  was  here  and  there  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  where  people  cultivated  the  high  points,  and  they 
lived  by  selling  wood  to  the  steamboats.  That  was  the  character  of  the 
LTihabitation;  the  balance  of  the  country  was  a  wilderness — ^was  a 
piusturage  for  cattle. 

Q.  Lands  lying  back  from  the  river,  which  are  lower  than  those  in 
front,  were  not  occupied  at  all! — A.  Very  little.  Look  at  this  country 
below  here  (and  I  know  its  settlement  from  the  beginning  of  it,  since 
\83G).  Here  and  there  there  were  settlements  along  the  bank  of  the 
river,  but  that  was  all.  Occasionally  a  ridge — Old  Town  Eidge  that 
runs  around  here  evidently  once  was  the  bed  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver; 
around  that  there  were  settlements,  but  beyond  that  there  was  noth- 
ing. In  my  boyhood,  on  the  Mississippi,  everybody  moved  up  and 
down  the  Mississippi  by  sail  boats,  they  had  no  packets,  and  everybody 
needed  his  boat,  because  there  was  no  other  means  of  getting  about, 
and  most  of  the  people  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  railroads  that  have  come  into  this  valley 
have  come  only  since  it  became  manifest  that  the  levee  system  would 
some  day  be  completed — since  it  became  manifest  that  we  were  all  in 
earnest  about  protecting  the  country  against  floods! — A.  That  is  true. 
Q.  And  could  those  roads  exist  with  the  levees  down! — A.  No,  sir. 
In  1884 1  was  in  New  York,  and  I  know  Mr.  K.  P.  Wilson  personally, 
who  built  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi  Valley  Eailroad,  and  in  conversa- 
tion with  him  I  was  congratulating  him  upon  his  location  of  it,  and  he 
went  on  to  express  to  me  then  that  he  had  built  it  against  the  advice 
of  those  whose  good  opinion  he  valued.    But  he  said  when  that  rail- 
road was  built  they  were  going  to  make  an  effort  to  keep  up  the  levees; 
he  had  to  keep  it  up;  and  that  levee  was  built  there  [pointing!  and 
Itecame  a  system  by  and  through  the  business  management  ana  the 
credit  that  that  railroad  gave  to  it. 
Q.  You  mean  the  northern  Mississippi  district! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Mr.  Wilson  took  the  bonds  of  that  district! — A.  Yes,  sir, 
A  Citizen.  He  took  $500,000  at  one  time. 

The  Witness.  But  look  at  the  Little  Eock  and  Memphis  Eailroad. 
Its  history  teaches  that  they  struggled  there  for  years  and  years 
against  all  adversity  because  they  had  no  levees. 

Q.  Well,  Major,  you  have  lived  there  so  long  and  have  had  such  an 
intelligent  acquaintance  with  this  district,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this 
question :  First,  is  it  your  judgment,  and  second,  so  far  as  you  can  learn, 
is  it  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  people  who  do  live  in  this  country, 
that  the  only  way  to  protect  the  country  is  to  build  levees! — A.  That 
is  my  judgment. 

Q.  That  is,  that  is  the  consensus  of  public  opinion  with  reference  to 
that! — ^A.  It  is  as  to  this  portion  of  the  country. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Gallingeb  : 

Q.  Major,  how  great  an  acreage  of  swamp  lands  did  the  State  derive 
from  the  National  Government!  Can  you  recall  it,  approximately? — 
A.  No;  I  can  not.  I  have  not  thought  about  that  in  years;  I  have 
known  it;  but  it  was  a  very  large  quantity. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  that  was  sold  for  at  the  time  it  was  sold  to 
settlers! — A.  It  was  sold  for  75  cents  an  acre  when  it  was  within  10 
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miles  of  a  navigable  stream,  and  50  cents  an  acre  beyond  that.     I  an: 
pretty  sure  that  tliat  is  it. 

Q.  You  could  not  state  with  any  definiteness  to  the  committee  whal 
amount  the  State  derived  from  the  sale  of  those  swamp  lands,  could 
you! — A.  The  State  derived  nothing.  I  will  explain  why  they  deriveil 
nothing.  They  endeavored  to  let  levee  contracts.  Levee  coiitractd 
were  let,  and  they  issued  swamp-land  script  for  the  building:  of  the 
levees,  and  the  lands  were  sold  for  the  swamp-land  scrijit,  and  the  State 
actually  derived  no  benefit  from  it. 

Mr.  Nelson.  And  the  levees  did  not  amount  to  anything! 

The  Witness.  The  levees  were  built  not  in  any  general  system ;  they 
were  built  here  and  there  as  local  influence  could  induce  a  contract  to 
be  let,  and  a  very  large  amount  of  it  was  expended  in  nominally  drain- 
ing the  country — ^in  ditching;  it  was  provided  for  levees  and  drains,  aiul 
a  very  large  portion  was  spent  in  the  draining  of  the  country;  script 
was  issued  for  all  that,  and  that  went  in  as  the  lands  were  takeu  up 
for  the  script.  I  apprehend  there  was  not  100,000  acres  ever  sold  for 
money. 

Now,  there  is  one  thing  to  be  said  about  the  levee  system  under  the 
State.  While  it  was  done  in  a  very  imperfect  way,  yet  there  was  no 
statistical  information  about  water  then.  Men  went  out  and  got  the 
high-water  mark  from  the  marks  on  the  trees. 

Mr.  Nelson.  And  built  at  random  1 

The  Witness.  And  they  built  at  random.  Now  you  get  that  infor- 
mation from  the  knowledge  that  has  been  accumujated  by  the  Misi^is- 
sippi  Eiver  Commission  and  the  statistics  that  they  have  on  file  and 
tliat  can  be  consulted,  but  in  those  days  there  was  nothing  of  that 
kind;  the  engineer  went  and  looked  on  the  trees  and  saw  there  what 
the  higli  water  mark  was.  Very  often  the  levee  was  built  2  or  3 
feet  below  high-watermark,  because,  when  you  ottered  an  obstructiim 
here  to  the  flow  of  water  the  water  accumulated,  and  the  consequence 
was  it  went  over  and  the  levee  washed  away.  That  is  the  history  <>i 
the  country.  There  were  no  levels  taken  to  build  by,  except  the  marks 
that  were  left  by  the  high  water,  and  everything  was  done  in  a  very 
crude  way. 

At  Helena,  Ark.,  February  4,  1898,  a  number  of  citizens  of  that  city 
visited  the  committee,  some  of  whom,  at  the  request  of  the  committee, 
stated  their  views  as  to  problems  connected  with  the  Mississippi  liiver. 
Among  these  citizens  was  Mr.  J.  E.  Miles,  who,  after  having  sttited 
that  in  his  opinion  it  would  be  advantageous  to  straighten  the  river 
by  making  cut-off's  at  bends,  and  certain  reasons  therefor,  was  request^'d 
by  the  chairman  to  submit  his  views  in  writing,  inasmuch  as  the  Mis- 
sissippi was  about  to  leave  Helena  for  the  lower  river. 

Mr.  Miles  subsequently  submitted  the  following  pa])er: 

I  will  first  state  that  I  was  born  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
in  the  county  of  Chicot  and  then  Territory  of  Arkansas,  on  the  Kith  of 
September,  1823,  at  what  is  called  Craigs  Landing  on  Captain  Ocker- 
son's  map  of  the  river.  My  father,  Benjamin  L.  Miles,  settled  on  tlie 
land  on  which  I  was  born  in  1818,  where  he  died  in  1831).  I  was  absent 
from  the  State  four  years  and  returned  in  1843,  in  the  fall  before  the 
high  water  in  1844,  and  have  watched  and  studied  the  river  closely  ever 
since. 

1  sold  my  plantation  in  1856  and  settled  in  Helena  in  the  spring  of 
1858,  just  before  the  high  water  of  that  year.  The  spot  on  which  1  was 
born  caved  into  the  river  some  fifty  years  ago.  An  examination  of  the 
river  committee  maps  will  show  that  I  was  born  on  the  most  crooked 
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part  of  the  river.  Whether  I  took  my  notions  firom  that  fact  or  not,  I 
tiave  always  advocated  straightening  the  river,  or,  as  Captain  Flad,  of 
the  river  committee,  stated  before  a  committee  of  Congress,  *^  short- 
ening'^ it.  In  his  statement  in  regard  to  the  Bhine.  where  he  was 
eniployed,  he  says  they  made  28  cut-offs  and  lowered  the  flood  surface 
some  5  feet.  Apply  this  same  plan  to  the  Mississippi  and  it  would  have 
a  greater  effect  on  most  of  the  river  than  that.  I  have  always  held  to 
the  opinion  that  a  straight  ditch  drained  better  than  a  crooked  one; 
but  the  river  committee  seem  to  think  the  more  crooked  the  river  is 
the  better  it  will  carry  off  the  water. 

We  have  two  objective  points  to  work  by — Cairo  and  the  Gulf.  The 
distance  from  Cairo  to  the  Gulf  is  about  550  miles  in  an  air  line,  and 
about  1,060  by  the  river.  I  do  not  claim  that  the  river  can  be  made 
straight,  but  I  claim  the  distance  can  be  reduced  to  900  miles,  and  by 
turning  the  river  through  the  Atchafalaya  at  Eed  Eiver  it  can  be 
reduced  to  about  800  miles. 

It  would  take  too  long  a  statement  to  argue  all  the  opinions  for  and 
aganist  the  cut-off  plan,  but  I  beg  of  you,  as  you  have  the  interests  of 
the  whole  country,  not  only  the  overflowed  lands  along  the  Mississippi 
lliver,  that  you  investigate  the  matter  closely.  The  engineers  (most  of 
them)  have  advocated  the  notion  that  the  levees  would  lower  the  flood 
surface  of  the  river,  but  I  have  insisted  that  they  would  raise  the  "flood 
surface''  in  proportion  to  the  water  that  wasted  over  the  banks  that 
was  confined  to  the  river.  I  have  always  believed  with  the  water  con- 
lined  to  the  channel  that  the  gauge  reading  at  Helena  should  be  as 
great  or  greater  than  Cairo.  The  gauge  at  Helena  read  42.80  in  1850, 
^vUich  was  the  highest  water  after  the  cut-off' below  Friars  Point,  which 
was  made  in  1848,  while  the  gauge  at  Helena  in  1897  showed  51.85, 
witli  51.6  at  Cairo,  and  would  have  been  higher  had  the  levees  held. 
This  shows  an  elevation  of  9.05  at  Helena,  caused,  as  I  assert,  by  the 
leeves.  This  elevation  would  be  much  greater  below  here,  especially 
at  Laconia  and  Lake  Providence. 

Every  high  water  at  Cairo  since  the  general  levee  system  was  adopted 

has  raised  the  river  at  Helena  until  the  levees  broke.    As  I  said,  the 

liigh-water  mark  of  1850  was  42.80  on  the  Helena  gauge,    I  have  not 

the  height  at  Cairo.    In  1858  the  gauge  at  Cairo  read  40.G0,  or  2  feet 

helow  1897 ;  at  Helena  44.60,  and  the  levees  gave  way  generally.    In 

1862  the  Cairo  gauge  read  50.80;  Helena  46.40,  and  tlie  levees  gone. 

Ill  1882  the  Cairo  gauge  read  51.87,  at  Helena  47.20-,  1883  and  1884  were 

about  the  same  at  Cairo  and  Helena,  as  the  levees  had  not  been  rebuilt. 

In  1886  the  Cairo  gauge  read  50.98;  Helena  48.10,  and  the  levees  gone. 

In  1890  the  Cairo  gauge  read  48.80,  Helena  47.70.    The  levee  held  in 

1890,  but  there  was  no  levee  along  the  White  Kiver  front,  except  some 

2o  miles  below  Helena.    In  1893  Cairo  read  49.30,  Helena  48.    Subse- 

^jnent  to  1893  the  levees  were  built  all  the  way  from  Memphis  on  the 

Mississippi  side,  and  from  Helena  down  on  both  sides  to  below  Vicks- 

^nrg.    In  1897  read  on  the  Cairo  gauge  61.60;  Helena  51.85,  at  which 

stage  the  levees  gave  way  above  and  below  Helena.    During  the  twelve 

nours  from  6  p.  m.  to  6  a.  m.,  at  which  time  the  levees  gave  way,  the 

nse  at  Helena  was  2^  inches,  and  would  probably  have  continued  to 

^se  for  several  days  longer.    The  river  at  Helena  fell  1.35  feet  during 

the  first  twenty- four  hours  after  the  levees  gave  way,  and  1.50  during 

the  next  twenty-four,  and  continued  to  fall.    The  record  shows  that  the 

^W^r  rose  at  Helena  fifteen  days  after  it  came  to  a  stand  at  Cairo  in 

1S93,  and  only  ten  days  in  1897,  and  that  the  rise  at  Helena  for  the  last 

^ve  days  in  1893  was  3.35  feet.    The  most  rapid  rise  was  during  the 
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last  five  days.  In  1897  the  rapid  rise  had  just  oommenced  at  Helena, 
as  the  gauge  shows  a  rise  of  only  0.3  for  the  3d  of  April  and  0.35  for 
the  4th  and  0.2  of  that  during  the  previous  twelve  hours.  The  river 
would  certainly  have  risen  over  1  foot  more  and  possibly  2. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  building  of  the  levees  along  the  river 
has  been  one  succession  of  disaster  after  another.  Each  high  water  has 
raised  the  river  higher — as  high  as  the  levees  would  hold — and.  after 
each  high  water  the  levees  have  been  built  higher.  In  1832  the  height 
adopted  was  30  inches  above  the  previous  high  water,  which  held  until 
the  river  at  Helena  raised  22  inches  above  1851.  Subsequent  to  1858 
the  levees  were  built  30  inches  above  1858,  and  held  up  to  the  21^  inches, 
as  shown  in  1862.  This  increased  elevation  has  continued  up  to  the 
present  time,  last  year's  high  water  raising  the  river  at  Helena  3.75  feet 
above  the  highest  previous  mark.  And  the  end  is  not  yet.  I  claim 
that  the  levees  will  have  to  be  raised  from  6  to  8  feet  above  the  present 
high  water  below  Arkansas  River,  and  Major  Starling,  engineer  for  the 
Lower  Yazoo  district,  said  he  expected  to  have  to  raise  his  levees  at 
least  6  feet  at  Greenville.    « 

The  advocates  for  all  levees  <^point  with  pride"  to  the  fact  that  in  181>7 
only  about  8  miles  of  levee  gave  way.  If  you  will  consider  the  differ- 
ence in  the  discharge  of  the  water  with  the  weak  levees  we  had  pre- 
vious to  1897,  you  will  see  that  8  miles  of  breaks  would  discharge  more 
water  than  30  miles  in  1880. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  committee  should 
earnestly  seek  for  a  remedy  for  the  present  condition  of  the  river,  and 
not  let  any  frivolous  objection  cause  them  to  discard  any  plan  that  may 
be  proposed. 

What  is  needed  is  some  plan  to  reheve  the  levees.  One  plan  is  out 
lets.  This  is  to  leave  openings  in  the  levees  where  there  is  no  levee 
along  the  bank  and  extend  levees  on  each  side  of  these  outlets.  This 
would  be  too  costly,  and  in  addition  would  be  impracticable,  as  the^ 
levees  would  destroy  the  drainage  of  most  of  the  lands,  especially  the 
north  or  higher  side  of  the  outlet  An  outlet  to  give  much  relief 
should  be  at  or  near  the  head  of  the  basin  or  swamp.  The  Yazoo  Pass 
just  below  Helena  is  often  mentioned  as  one  of  these  outlets.  This 
would  require  a  levee  along  the  outlet  from  the  Mississippi  River  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo,  and  would  destroy  the  drainage  of  all  the 
lands  from  the  outlet  between  the  Mississippi  and  Yazoo  rivers.  I 
have  long  contended  that  the  Yazoo  Basin  was  the  only  portion  of 
the  valley  that  could  be  reclaimed  by  levees.  To  do  this  would  require 
the  abandonment  of  the  west  side  from  Helena  to  Bed  River.  It  might 
be  possible  to  levee  the  river  below  Red  River,  if  the  Atchafalaya  was 
left  open,  and  encourage  to  enlarge  instead  of  attempts  to  close  it  or  to 
prevent  its  enlargement. 

My  plan  for  the  relief.of  the  levees  is  to  straighten  the  river  as  much 
as  possible  from  Cairo  to  the  Gulf.  I  would  first  make  all  the  cut-offs 
possible  from  Cairo  to  the  Gulf.  This  would  leave  a  succession  of  short 
bends  in  the  river  of  from  4  to  6  miles.  Instead  of  protecting  the  whole 
of  these  bends,  I  would  commence  at  the  head  of  the  bend,  where  the 
caving  commences,  revet  the  banks — say,  from  hidf  a  mile  to  1  roile- 
and  let  the  balance  of  the  bank  cave  if  it  wants  to.  When  the  bank- 
below  the  revetment  had  caved  so  that  the  current  did  not  strike  so  hard 
I  would  revet  the  next  mile,  leaving  the  lower  part  of  the  bend  without 
any  revetment  or  protection.  This  would  shorten  the  river  still  more. 
The  distance  from  Cairo  to  the  Gulf  could  be  shortened  by  cut-off  some 
170  miles. 
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One  objection  to  the  cut-offs  is  that  they  increase  the  current,  cause 
the  banks  to  oave,  and  the  river  soon  gets  crooked  as  ever.  The  sur- 
vey of  the  river  shows  that  this  is  not  the  fact  And  when  river  men 
have  said  so  I  have  challenged  them  to  show  a  single  bend  that  has 
been  formed  sufficiently  to  justify  giving  it  a  name  since  the  bends 
were  named  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago.  On  the  contrary,  I  claihi 
that  the  caving  is  mostly  in  the  bends  I  propose  to  cut  off,  and  that  in 
almost  every  instance  where  a  cut-off  has  been  made  a  reach  or  straight 
place  has  been  made  and  not  only  the  bend  destroyed,  but  often  some 
other  bend  lias  been  destroyed. 

Take  the  American  Bend  cut-off  that  formed  Lake  Lee  on  maps  21 
and  22  of  the  river  commission  maps.  There  was  a  long  ugly  bend 
above  called  Lake  Port  Bend.  This  has  disappeared  entirely.  Also 
on  map  20.  The  cut-oft'  that  formed  Bulla  Lake  shows  that  the  river 
has  been  shortened  since  the  cut-off  made  in  1802,  and,  as  Captaiu 
Cheek  said,  '*  It  had  made  a  beautiful  piece  of  river."  I  would  refer  now 
to  the  river  commission  report  of  1883,  pages  281-286,  with  the  accom- 
panying plates.  It  shows  the  changes  in  the  river  subsequent  to  the 
Red  JBiver  and  Eaccouci  cut  offs,  which  shortened  the  river  some  36 
miles,  and  in  the  fifty-five  years  subsequent  to  the  cut-oft's  the  length 
of  the  river  had  been  increased  some  4  miles. 

Another  illustration  of  tbe  effect  of  increased  slope  is  that  the  slope 
of  the  river  from  St.  Louis  to  Cairo  is  7  inches  to  the  mile,  while  belo^v 
Cairo  it  is  only  some  4  or  ^  inches.  The  increase  in  the  slope  of  the 
river  by  all  the  cut-offs  would  be  less  than  1  inch,  which  would  give 
less  current  than  from  St.  Louis  to  Cairo.  In  fact,  the  only  diflficulty  T 
&ud  is  that  all  the  cut-offs  will  not  make  as  great  a  current  as  I  would 
like. 

So  far  as  caving  is  concerned,  it  appears  to  me  that  tbere  could  not 
be  much  objection,  as  the  levees  are  to  be  placed  so  far  from  the  river 
bank  that  the  caving  could  at  no  point  reach  the  levee  in  twenty  or 
thirty  years.  But  if  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  straight  stream 
will  cave  less  than  the  crooked  one,  you  will  see  that  objection  is 
answered.  There  are  but  few  points  at  which  the  river  has  moved  east 
or  west  even  half  a  mile  since  the  river  was  known.  Of  course  there 
would  be  great  caving  or  washing  just  after  the  cut-offs  were  made, 
especially  if  they  were  all  made  at  the  same  time  or  in  one  year.  For 
instance,  take  the  river  from  Arkansas  Eiver  to  the  Yazoo.  The  max- 
imum discharge  at  Hays  Landing  in  1882  is  given  at  1,046,000  feet  per 
second,  while  with  the  levees  up  from  Memphis  down  and  Arkansas 
and  White  rivers  high,  the  discharge  at  all  points  below  the  Arkansas 
^ould  be  at  least  2,200,000,  or  more  than  double  all  the  way  along  the 
Tensas  front.  It  would  probably  take  several  years  for  the  river  to 
^i'lst  itself  to  its  changed  condition,  and  those  familiar  with  the  river 
now  would  scarcely  know  it  after  the  change. 

One  damaging  effect  of  the  elevation  of  the  river  by  levees  is  the 
effect  on  the  lands  near  the  mouth  of  the  tributaries.  Of  course  no 
tevees  could  be  built  to  protect  these  lands,  as  the  levees  along  their 
tanks  above  their  mouths  would  prevent  their  drainage.  Great  com- 
plaint is  made  already  about  the  backwater  at  each  tributary.  Espe- 
cially is  this  the  case  with  the  White  and  Arkansas  rivers.  The 
levees  have  already  done  great  damage  to  the  lands  along  these  rivers, 
?iid  with  an  elevation  of  6  to  8  feet  or  even  more,  would  do  an  almost 
^calculable  damage  more  than  now.  The  cut-offs  between  Arkansas 
Kyer  and  Greenville  should  lower  the  water  at  the  Arkansas  nearly  or 
<liiite  10  feet.    I  do  not  claim  that  these  cut-offs  would  lower  the  river 
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10  feet  below  the  late  rise,  which  I  said  above  would  have  been  some 
6  to  S  feet  higher  had  the  levees  held. 

In  connection  with  the  cut-offs,  1  would  call  your  attention  to  the 
report  of  the  River  Commission  lor  1880,  Fortj^-sixth  Congress,  second 
session  (Edon  58)  page  7,  the  majority  says:  ^^The  surface  slope  may 
also  be  increased  •  ♦  ♦  by  cutoffs  and  other  causes.''  But  the 
majority  reject  cut-offs.  In  the  same  report  (p.  22)  a  minority  rei)ort  is 
given,  signed  by  M^or  Comstock  and  Gen.  Benjamin  Harrison,  in 
which  they  say: 

A  redurtiou  of  the  flood  level  is  very  desirable,  but  "where  on  other  rivers  this  has 
been  effected,  cat-offs  have  nsnally  played  an  essential  part.  For  this  reason  we 
are  not  prepared  to  absolutely  reject  their  use. 

It  will  then  be  seen  there  are  other  advocates  for  cut-offs  besides  me. 

In  looking  over  the  river  commission  maps  I  find  there  are  26  places 
at  which  cut-offs  could  be  made.  Of  these  about  16  are  such  as  could 
be  made  at  but  little  cost  or  time.  They  could  be  made  in  one  season 
as  well  as  twenty,  and  the  relief  would  be  more  immediate.  The  dis- 
tance across  these  necks  or  narrow  places  is  from  one  to  three  miles, 
except  one  of  five  miles.  The  cost  would  be  in  digging  a  ditch  or  canal 
across  these  necks.  Some  would  require  large  and  some  small  ditches. 
But  none  of  them  would  cost  more  than  many  of  our  large  levees 
according  to  length — that  is,  dirt  necessary  to  build  a  levee  would  make 
a  ditch  large  enough  to  make  a  cut-off'.  The  ditch  or  canal  should  be 
dug  so  as  to  turn  the  current  of  the  river  above  as  directly  as  possible 
into  the  channel  or  current  below.  About  all  the  cut-offs  have  been 
made  where  the  neck  was  narrowest.  This,  in  most  instances,  has 
thrown  the  current  against  the  bank  on  the  opposite  side  so  as  to  cause 
great  destruction. 

Accompanying  this  I  send  a  sketch  of  plates  20  and  21,  taken  firoiii 
Captain  Ockerson's  maps  <^of  the  Mississippi  River  from  St.  Louis  to 
the  Gulf."  I  have  marked  the  cut-offs  I  would  make  on  this  part  of  the 
river,  and  you  will  see  it  would  make  the  river  so  nearly  straight  that 
there  would  be  no  bend  left  worthy  of  a  name. 

1  would  impress  on  your  minds  that  I  do  not  propose  to  do  away  with 
the  levees,  as  they  would  reclaim  a  large  portion  of  the  country,  espe- 
cially at  the  head  of  these  swamps  or  basins,  but  that  they  would  be 
so  large  as  to  cause  great  destruction  when  they  break  and  would 
require  the  cut-offs  to  relieve  them  of  their  extra  height.  In  some  por- 
tions of  the  river  they  could  give  no  relief,  because  there  are  no  bends 
below  to  cut  off— as  below  Bayou  Goula,  200  miles  above  the  Golf. 
New  Orleans  would  have  to  hold  all  the  water,  about  2,400,000  cubic 
feet,  except  what  would  pass  out  at  the  Atohafalaya. 

I  beg  of  you  again  to  consider  this  matter  well,  and  get  the  opinions 
of  such  men  as  General  Comstock,  General  Harrison,  and  Captain  Flad. 
of  the  Kiver  Commission.  I  would  also  suggest,  in  view  of  thedonbts 
about  the  effects  of  the  levees  and  cut-offs,  that  the  Government  select 
some  section  or  district  along  the  river  and  try  the  effect  of  both  ideas. 
The  district  should  be  the  one  least  affected  by  tributaries.  I  would 
suggest  from  the  St.  Francis  to  White  River,  as  there  would  be  little  or 
no  complication  from  tributaries. 

There  are  one  or  two  bends  in  this  section  (on  platos  18  and  19)  that 
could  be  made  without  much  interference  with  the  rest  of  the  river. 
One  is  what  is  known  as  the  bend  of  66,  from  Offuts  Landing  to  Luil- 
lows,  on  map  18.  The  other  is  on  page  19,  from  Ellisons  to  McGhee 
Landing.  The  two  on  page  20  might  also  be  made.  If  the  Govern- 
ment should  take  charge  of  the  levees  or  river  and  put  the  work  in  the 
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hands  of  one  man  like  General  Gomstock,  or  a  commission  tbat  does 
not  believe  they  can  put  a  quart  of  water  in  a  pint  cup  and  also  believe 
a  straight  ditch  drains  better  than  a  crooked  one,  I  think  we  may  hope 
to  see  the  river  controlled  some  day. 
All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted. 

James  B.  Miles. 
P.  S. — I  have  included  plates  20  and  21  on  the  same  sheet. 

J.  B.  M. 


On  Board  Steamer  Mississippi, 

February  4, 1898. 
0.  H.  Purvis,  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson  : 

Q.  Please  state  to  the  committee  what  position  you  occupy! — A.  I 
am  chief  engineer  of  the  Cotton  Belt  Levees. 

Q.  What  is  known  as  the  White  River  front! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  under  the  8tate  authority  or  under  Federal  authority! — 
A.  A  little  under  both.  I  am  an  assistant  engineer  in  the  Government 
senice. 

Q.  And  you  have  charge  of  the  White  River  Basin  as  the  State 
engineer! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  extent  of  your  levee  line! — A.  Sixty-eight  miles — 
from  Helena  to  a  little  below  Henrico. 

Q.  That  does  not  include  the  whole  White  River  Basin! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  includes  the  whole  White  River  Basin. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  had  charge  of  this  district! — A.  Since  1887. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  has  l^en  expended  on  that  levee  by  local 
and  Federal  authority,  and  what  proportion  by  each  ! — A.  I  think  there 
has  been  about  J900,000  expended  by  the  Federal  authorities  and 
between  $300,000  and  $400,000  (i  do  not  remember  exactly)  by  the 
State  authorities — I  think  about  $370,000.  There  was,  before  tliero 
was  any  organization  at  all,  a  considerable  amount  of  old  levee  con- 
structed by  private  individuals  and  by  the  State. 

Q.  Has  that  been  incorporated  and  utdized  as  a  part  of  your  sys- 
tem?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  most  of  your  levee  work  donef — A.  Most  of  it  hus 
been  done  since  1890. 

Q.  What  is  the  area  of  land  protected  by  this  levee,  assuming  you 
are  not  exposed  from  above! — A.  The  area  of  land  protected  by  this 
levee  is  about  583,000  acres,  as  I  remember  it  now,  on  the  east  side  of 
White  River.  There  is  some  land  west  of  White  River  which  is  pro- 
tected by  the  levees  of  the  White  River  front.  It  also  protects  a  portion 
aloug  the  Arkansas  River.  There  are  some  channels  across  the  delta 
between  the  Arkansas  and  White  rivers,  through  which  overflow  water 
gets  into  the  Arkansas  River  and  increases  the  flood  height  against  the 
levees  on  the  Arkansas  River  in  the  neighborhood  of  Possom  Fork 
Levee.  They  had  no  water  this  last  year  until  these  levees  broke  here, 
so  they  tell  me. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  height  of  your  levee  now! — A.  The  average 
height  is  about  12  feet. 
Q.  Above  the  ground! — A.  Above  the  ground;  yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  was  that  levee  affected  by  the  flood  of  1897  f — A.  It  was 
practically  overtopped  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
Q.  It  is  too  low,  then,  for  such  a  flood  as  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  did  the  flood  of  1897  compare  with  prior  floods  within  yonr 
recollection  opposite  your  levee  basin  t — ^A.  It  was  very  mach  higher. 

Q.  How  mncbt — A.  It  is  aboat  4  feet  higher  here,  and  along  tbe 
center  of  this  basin  nearly  6  feet  higher. 

Q.  From  4  to  6  feet  higher? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Up  at  Oairo  it  was  not  quite  as  high  as  in  the  1882  and  1883 
floods! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  great  increase  in  height  here  in  the 
flood  of  18!)7  as  compared  with  the  prior  floods!  To  what  causes  do 
you  ascribe  it! — A.  I  attribute  it  to  two  causes — one  the  prolongation 
of  the  flood  height  at  Gairo,  its  extreme  duration;  the  other  cause  is 
attributable  to  the  construction  of  levees. 

Q.  To  the  construction  of  levees  above  here! — A.  No,  sir;  to  the 
construction  of  levees  here. 

Q.  Penning  up  the  river  here! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  on  the  other  side! — A.  And  on  the  other  side. 

Q.  If  your  levee  system  is  completed  you  will  need  a  great  deal  higher 
levee,  will  you  not! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  much  higher! — A.  I  think  an  average  of  6  feet  higher 
would  make  it  ample. 

Q.  That  would  make  about  an  18-foot  levee! — A.  About  an  18-foot 
levee;  yes,  sir.  I  think  that  would  be  ample  for  any  flood  that  we  will 
ever  have. 

Q.  You  beard  Mr.  Miles's  testimony,  where  he  said  that  he  thought 
straightening  the  bends  of  the  river,  making  cut-offs,  would  relieve  the 
river  somewhat  from  the  effiects  of  floods.  What  are  your  views  on 
that  subject! — A.  I  think  that  it  would  probably  give  relief  immediately 
above  the  cut-offi  but  I  think  it  would  undoubtedly  increase  the  flood 
height  very  materially  below.  In  proportion  as  you  would  relieve  it 
above,  you  would  increase  it  below.  Oolonel  Miles  has  discussed  that 
point  somewhat  with  me.  He  looks  at  the  map  where  these  old  cut-offs 
are  shown  to  have  occurred,  and  sees  that  that  particular  reach  of  the 
river  is  straight  or  comparatively  straight  right  where  the  cut-off  was 
made.  But  the  bends  immediately  below  and  above  have  increased. 
The  old  bends  have  cut  in  and  the  river  has,  within  a  radius  of  120 
miles,  or  something  like  that,  regained  all  the  length  which  it  lost  in 
making  the  cutoff'. 

Q.  And  diminishing  the  channel  lengthwise  is  as  bad  as  diminishing 
it  crosswise! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  will  have  the  same  effect  in  increasing  the  height  of  the 
water  below! — A.  Yes,  sir.  Oolonel  Miles  testifl^  about  the  levees 
raising:  the  water  9  feet  or  more  since  the  levees  were  flrst  constructed. 

Q.  Sincel851,  Ithink! — A.  Yes,  since  1851.  Well,  the  country  over- 
flowed before  that.  He  says  that  we  have  the  extreme  high- water  mark 
now.  Well,  there  is  from  2  to  6  feet  of  water  against  the  levees  of  the 
White  Eiver  front  to-night,  and  the  bank  of  the  river,  or  the  gronnd 
on  which  those  levees  are  placed,  is  the  highest  ground  in  this  delta, 
still  the  river  will  overflow  without  any  levees  and  inundate  all  the 
country.  Now,  of  course,  there  is  an  overplus  which  we  can  confine,  as 
I  said.  We  raise  the  water  somewhat  by  conflning  it  with  the  levees, 
but  there  is  a  limit  to  the  height  that  we  will  have  to  build  them,  and 
tlie  levees  act  on  the  river  simply  as  its  own  or  natural  bank  does;  they 
would  have  the  same  effect  (after  we  built  these  levees)  on  the  river  as 
the  natural  bank  of  the  river  has.  They  produce  no  change  at  all. 
And  this  limit  I  think  we  have  nearly  reached  in  the  construction  of 
the  levees.    Of  course  as  we  raise  the  levees  higher  it  takes  a  great 
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deal  more  dirt  to  build  them,  and  it  would  probably  require  about  a 
million  dollars  to  make  this  stretch  of  levee  along  the  White  Elver 
Basin  absolutely  secure  against  flood. 

Q.  And  you  have  expended  now  about  how  much 9 — A.  Somewhere 
near  $l,2fiO,000  or  $1,300,000. 

Q.  And  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  that  has  been  paid  by  the  local 
anthoritiesf — A.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  as  I  say,  there  was  some  old  levee  in 
there  before.  1  do  not  know  how  much  that  was.  It  would  take  now 
about  $1,000,000  to  complete  it  and  make  this  reach  of  the  river  abso- 
lutely secare.    I  do  not  think  it  would  require  a  cent  more. 

Q-  That  is  always  on  the  assumption  that  the  river  is  properly  leveed 
above! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  you  are  not  subjected  to  any  crevasses  above! — ^A.  Yes^ 
sir.    My  opinion  is  that  we  ought  to  be  leveed  from  Cairo  to  the  Guli. 

Q.  Is  your  levee  on  this  front  constructed  in  such  a  manner  back  from 
the  river  and  from  the  bends  that  it  is  likely  to  be  fairly  permanent!— 
A.  In  almost  every  instance.  There  is  only  about  2  miles  of  it  that  I  do 
not  consider  permanent  levee. 

Q.  Who  fixed  the  location  of  this  levee;  the  Federal  engineers! — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  most  of  it. 

Q.  They  have  laid  it  out! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  on  their  line  of  work! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Galliiygeb.  You  say  that  the  Government  laid  out  the  levee. 
Now,  was  that  a  matter  of  suggestion  or  of  requirement  on  the  part  ot 
the  Government  engineers! 

A.  Where  the  Government  built  it  laid  its  line  out,  and  very  fre- 
quently, where  the  lines  would  connect,  they  would  suggest.  There  was 
nothing  compulsory  in  the  matter  whatever. 

Mr.  Nei-son.  But  practically  their  suggestion  was  followed! 

The  Witness.  Their  suggestion  was  Ibllowedj  yes,  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Bebby  : 

Q.  Major,  it  has  been  urged  that  the  closing  of  the  3t  Francis  Basin 

would  endanger  the  line  below.    Others  have  urged  that  the  water  was 

as  high  at  Helena  during  the  flood  of  1897  as  it  would  have  been  had 

all  the  basin  been  closed  before  the  flood.    I  want  to  get  your  views  in 

regard  to  that  matter,  and  also  as  to  what  effect  the  closing  of  the 

Yazoo  Basin  has  had  upon  the  river,  and  what  you  think  would  be  the 

effect  if  the  St.  Francis  Basin  were  closed.    Now,  you  understand  what 

1  want  you  to  testify  about — in  regard  to  the  St.  i^Yancis  Basin,  its  effect 

npon  the  river,  upon  the  high  water  at  Helena,  and  what  eifect  it  would 

probably  have  now  upon  the  Mississippi  side  of  the  river  if  the  basin 

was  inclosed,  or  on  the  White  River  front,  or  anywhere  else. — A.  My 

opinion  is  that  the  closure  of  the  St.  Francis  Basin  would  benefit  all  of 

tbe  levees  below  here.    I  base  that  opinion  largely  upon  the  effect  of 

tlie  closure  of  the  White  River  Basin.    When  the  river  reached  the 

previous  high-water  mark  last  year  (48  feet)  the  levees  of  the  White 

fiiver  front  and  of  the  Yazoo  Basin  were  intact;  and  at  the  lower  end 

of  the  White  River  Basin  we  had  lower  water  than  we  had  ever  had 

^ith  a  similar  height  above  and  a  similar  height  at  this  point.    When 

the  levees  broke  and  flooded  the  White  River  Basin  and  that  water  was 

tarried  to  the  lower  end  by  two  routes,  then  we  began  to  feel  this 

^extraordinary  high  water  down  there.    But  up  to  that  time  the  water 

^as  lower  from  the  place  called  "  Wood  Cottage^'  (about  12  miles  above 

Henrico).    From  there  down  there  was  a  very  rapid  slope  in  the  flood 

planes,  and  the  water  from  there  down  was  below  high  water.   'On  the 

^^y  that  the  river  lacked  4  feet  of  overtopping  the  levee  at  Wood  Oot^ 
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tage  I  drove  in  a  baggy  oa  dry  land  outside  of  the  levee  at  Henrico, 
12  miles  below.  The  levees  were  built  on  the  old  grade  line,  3  feet 
above  high  water.  Now,  with  the  White  Eiver  front  as  a  precedent 
as  to  the  effect  of  these  levees,  I  think  the  same  effect  would  be  felt  by 
the  closure  of  the  St.  Francis  Basin,  and  that  we  would  not  have  as 
high  water  here  as  we  would  have  with  the  basin  opened  and  the  water 
coming  by  two  routes. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  flood  coming  down  in  the  main  channel  and 
joining  that  which  came  out  of  the  St.  Francis  Basin  made  it  higher 
at  Helena  than  it  would  have  been  if  the  water  had  all  come  down  the 
main  channel! — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  the  river  was  higher  by  reason  of  the  water  joining  8 
miles  above  with  that  which  came  out  of  the  St.  Francis  Kiverf — A. 
Y'es,  sir.  There  are  occasions,  and  it  has  generally  happened,  that  that 
would  not  be  the  effect.  This  year  the  water  was  flowing  into  the  St. 
Francis  Basin  (and  the  same  thing  occurred  in  1882),  and  the  water 
stayed  high  at  Cairo  for  so  long  a  period  of  time  that  we  got  no  fall  in 
the  river  here  at  all  before  we  got  this  water  from  the  tSt.  Francis. 
Now,  usually  it  has  been  the  case  that  before  the  St.  Francis  water 
comes  out  here  we  have  had  some  fall  in  the  river.  When  the  river 
begins  falling  at  Cairo  it  takes  about  fourteen  days  for  the  water  to  get 
around  through  that  basin  and  come  down  here. 

Mr.  NE1.SON.  And  four  by  the  river! 

A.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  at  extreme  height  above  the  danger  hne  at  Cairo 
about  eighteen  days  in  1897,  if  I  remember  right,  and  the  river  was 
still  rising  here  from  the  water  in  the  main  channel  when  the  St»  Francis 
water  began  to  pour  out  on  us.  And  in  that  way  I  think  we  undoubt- 
edly got  an  increased  height  of  water  here  this  year,  from  the  fact  that 
the  St.  Francis  Basin  was  open.  That  water  coming  through  the  ba-siu. 
striking  trees  and  other  obstructions,  accumulates;  and  it  crosses  the 
water  in  the  Mississippi  Eiver  down  here.  The  current  sometimes  runs 
directly  across  it,  conies  out  of  the  St.  Francis,  and  impinges  directly 
on  the  Mississippi  levees;  and  when  there  has  been  a  considerable  fall 
in  the  Mississippi  River  I  have  seen  the  water  flowing  .'5  or  4  feet  over 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  into  the  Mississippi  from  the  St.  Francis. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  certainty  that  if  the  levees  were  made,  say, 
18  or  20  feet  high,  closing  the  entire  river  from  Cairo  to  the  Gulf, 
it  would  hold  any  flood  waters  we  have  ever  had  in  the  past,  if  the 
levees  were  properly  constructed  all  along  the  line  and,  say,  from  18  to 
20  feet  high?  Do  you  think  that  would  absolutely  hold  (provided  no 
accident  hapi)ened  to  the  levees)  any  flood  that  we  have  ever  had  iu 
the  past! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  of  that  fact,  do  you!— A. 
No,  sir;  none  at  all.  There  are  some  places  (where  you  cross  old  river 
beds  and  things  of  that  kind,  where  there  is  no  external  evidence  of 
anything  unusual)  that  wo  might  strike  a  bad  foundation  for  the  levw, 
which  would  cause  a  break;  but  if  there  was  any  evidence  of  thai 
visible  during  the  construction  the  levees  could  be  so  constructed  that 
there  would  be  absolutely  no  danger  of  a  break, 

Q.  If  I  understand  you,  then,  from  your  observations  of  the  White 
River  front,  you  are  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  St.  Francis  Basin  shonld 
be  closed  the  levees  below  would  not  be  subject  to  any  greater  strain 
than  they  would  be  with  the  basin  open! — A.  Ko,  sir.  They  would,  in 
my  opinion,  be  subjected  to  a  lesser  strain. 

Q.  Is  it  the  general  opinion  of  the  people  along  the  Mississippi  BiTer 
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here  that  it  is  better  for  the  Government  to  have  the  whole  matter  in 
charge  and  under  its  control! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  that  represents  the  general  sentiment  of  the  people 
along  the  valley,  90  far  as  your  knowledge  extends! — A.  Yes,  sir:  so 
far  as  I  have  heard  at  all.  I  have  not  heard  a  dissenting  voice.  The 
people  feel  that  the  Grovernment  has*  greater  power  and  better  facilities 
to  maintain,  construct,  and  control  levees  in  the  proper  places,  and  that 
it  would  be  better  in  every  way. 

Q.  We  are  also  instructed  to  investigate  the  question  of  the  outlet 
system  and  the  reservoir  system,  whether  or  not  reservoirs  can  be  con- 
structed either  at  the  head  waters  or  in  the  St.  Francis  Basin  or  any* 
wliere  else  which  would  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  floods. 
What  do  you  think  about  that! — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to 
construct  a  reservoir  much  larger  than  the  entire  Mississippi  Valley, 
and  that  has  been  full  of  water  as  well  as  the  river;  so  I  don't  think 
the  reservoir  plan  is  a  very  practical  one. 

Q.  Y'ou  do  not  think  that  any  reservoir  could  be  constructed  in  the 
St.  Francis  Basin,  at  any  reasonable  cost,  that  would  have  any  appre- 
ciable effect  on  the  water  below! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  about  Captain  Gowden's  outlet  theories! — A. 
I  believe  that  the  character  of  the  river  is  such  that  if  you  were  to 
saw  the  Mississippi  River  off  at  Lake  Borgne,  chop  the  earth  right  off 
there,  that  we  would  still  have  high  water  here;  that  the  outlet  system 
is  entirely  impracticable,  because  we  could  not  get  the  water  to  the 
outlet. 

Q.  It  ^ould  not  be  jwssible  to  construct  an  outlet  anywhere  in  the 
locaUty  between  here  and  Yicksburg,  or  above  the  mouth  of  the  Bed 
River,  that  would  carry  it  to  the  Gulf  anyway,  would  it! — A.  No,  sir; 
I  do  not  think  it  would,  from  any  knowledge  I  have  of  that  country. 

Q.  And  the  diverting  of  it  at  Lake  Borgne  you  do  not  think  would 
hare  any  effect  on  the  flood  level  up  as  high  as  Vicksburg  and  between 
here  and  there! — A.  No,  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson  : 

Q.  Why  do  you  want  your  levee  6  feet  higher  than  it  is  now!  What 
is  the  basis  of  your  claim  for  that  extra  height  of  G  feet! — ^A.  Well,  tlie 
river  rose  here  some  4  feet  after  the  breaks  in  the  White  Biver  front, 
and  I  think  it  would  have  risen  that  much  there,  and  there  ought  to  be 
some  factor  of  safety.    Evidently  we  have  not  them  high  enough  now. 

Q.  If  you  had  had  such  levees  in  1882  as  you  have  now  they  would 
have  been  high  enough,  would  they  not,  at  the  gauge  reading  youthen 
had? — A.  At  the  gauge  reading  we  had  then,  yes,  sir;  but  I  do  not 
think  if  we  had  hiul  the  levees  that  we  would  have  had  those  gauge 
readings.  If  we  had  had  the  levees  we  would  have  had  a  higher  gauge 
hi  1882  than  we  had. 

Q.  If  I  understand  the  drift  of  your  testimony,  then,  so  far  as  your 
levee  front  is  concerned,  it  would  not  make  any  difference  to  you  if  they 
should  proceed  at  once  to  close  up  entirely  the  St.  Francis  Basin! — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  It  would  not  affect  you  in  any  way! — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think 
it  would. 

Q.  And  if  that  theory  is  correct  they  might  do  it  before  you  had 
increased  the  height  of  your  levee  above  its  present  height! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  would  not  put  you  in  any  worse  condition  ! — A.  No,  sir. 
M  B  F ^20 
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Q.  If  the  entire  basin  was  closed  you  would  not  be  in  a  worse  con 
dition  than  you  are  now  with  your  levee  as  it  is  I — A.  i^o,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  would  have  no  objection  to  the  closing  of  the  basin!— 
A.  No  objection  in  the  world. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Oatohinos: 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  is  there  any  other  means  of  protecting  the 
alluvial  lands  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  from  overflow  except  by  meaus 
of  levees! — A.  I  do  not  think  there  is.  I  think  that  the  levee  system 
is  the  only  practical  method  of  giving  protection. 

Q.  You  are  familiar,  of  course,  as  an  engineer,  with  all  discus$ioB^ 
that  have  taken  place  on  the  subject  of  outlets! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  regard  them  as  impracticable  and  valueless! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Gallinger  : 

Q.  Major,  I  suppose  you  have  heard  freely  discussed  among  your 
people  the  question  of  the  proposed  guardianship  or  proprietorship  ot 
the  levee  system  on  the  part  of  the  (rovernment,  and  continued  contri 
butions  of  the  citizens  to  a  fund  designed  to  build  these  levees  f— A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  any  suggestion  made  by  any  of  your  people- 
lawyers,  for  instance — as  to  how  that  partnership  could  be  effected  so 
as  to  protect  the  Government !  In  other  words,  if  the  Government  took 
possession  of,  and  in  its  sovereign  capacity  became  responsible  for,  the 
building  of  these  levees  and  engaged  in  a  comprehensive  system  of 
building,  have  you  heard  it  discussed  as  to  how  the  Government  conid 
be  protected!  A  gentleman  to-night  said  that  the  municipaUties  or 
the  districts  of  the  State  would  continue  to  contribute.  Do  you  know 
of  any  way  in  which  the  Government  could  enforce  contributions  uuder 
those  circumstances  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  claims  to  amount  to  anything 
ftgainst  the  Government  for  damages  because  of  the  levees  already 
built! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  heard  it  suggested  that  there  are  such  claims  pending, 
have  you  not! — A.  No,  sir;  1  have  not. 

Mr.  Starling.  About  Natchez! 

The  Witness.  I  never  heard  of  it.  The  only  suggestion  I  have 
heard  of  that  kind  was  one  that  came  from  the  people  on  Indian  Bay. 
who  imagined  that  the  construction  of  the  levees  on  the  White  Eiver 
front  were  injuring  them,  and  they  talked  at  one  time  of  bringing  some 
sort  of  a  suit  against  the  Government  for  damages.  But  the  first  higb 
water  after  the  White  River  front  was  closed  so  thoroughly  convinced 
them  that  the  levees  were  their  only  safeguard  that  they  are  the  most 
enthusiastic  levee  i)eople  that  we  have  now  in  the  whole  country;  they 
are  the  people  living  on  White  River,  about  fifty  miles  west  of  here. 

Oolonel  Gillespie  was  then  examined,  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  Gallinger: 

Q.  I  will  ask.  Colonel,  with  respect  to  whether  there  are  any  claims 
-that  you  have  any  knowledge  of  pending  against  the  Government  for 
damages  because  of  the  building  of  levees  by  the  Government!— A. 
There  was  a  series  of  claims  made  below  Yicksburg  last  year.  I  do 
not  remember  the  number,  nor  do  I  remember  the  aggregate  amount 
of  the  claims.  My  impression  is  there  were  five  claims.  They  were 
turned  over  to  the  district  en«:ineer,  Captain  Dabney,  who  examined 
them,  and  they  were  returned  through  my  office  to  the  Court  of  Claims 
±:om  which  tliey  emanated.    Lately  five  claims  have  passed  through 
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my  office;  one,  and  possibly  two,  emanating  from  the  lower  Yazoo,  one 
from  the  Homochito,  probably  two.  I  don't  remember  where  the  fifth 
claim  came  from.  I  think  the  aggregate  of  the  five  claims  this  year  is 
in  the  vicinity  of  $300,000.  One  claim  alone  was  two  hundred  and 
twenty-odd  thonsand  dollars,  I  think. 

Mr.  Catchings.  Who  made  that  large  claim— do  you  remember? 

A.  I  do  not  remember.  Those  claims  were  referred  to  the  Court  of 
Claims,  from  there  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  to  the  present  Mississippi  Eiver  Commission  for  report. 
Having  no  details,  they  were  transmitted  to  local  officers  of  engineers 
serving  under  the  Mississippi  Eiver  Commission  for  examination  and 
report. 

The  witness  PUBVis  was  then  examined,  as  follows: 

The  Witness.  As  to  your  legal  question,  I  noticed  the  other  day  (I 
expect  Major  Starling  knows  more  about  it  than  I  do)  that  there  is  a 
constitutional  amendment  now  being  submitted  to  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi  for  authority  to  make  this  transfer,  and,  I  supx)ose, 
to  prepare  laws  which  would  cover  it.  I  suppose  it  could  be  arranged 
iu  some  way  that  would  protect  the  Gk)verument  along  lines  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Are  these  claims  for  right  of  way  and  for  pits  where 
you  get  the  earth! 

A.  Claims  of  that  kind  in  this  district,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  in 
oihers,  have  been  settled  directly  by  local  authorities. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Or  are  they  claims  for  damages  on  account  of  being 
left  outside  of  the  levees  builtt 

Mr.  Stabling.  It  is  for  the  raising  of  the  high-water  line.  All 
claims  for  right  of  way  are  settled  by  the  local  authorities. 

Mr.  Nelson.  They  are  simply  claims  on  the  ground  that  by  raising 
the  river  you  flooded  their  lands? 

Mr.  Stabling.  Yes. 


On  Board  Steamer  Mississippi, 
Above  Arkansas  City,  February  5, 1898. 

T.  G.  Dabney,  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson  : 

Q.  Major,  you  are  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  CTpper  Yazoo  dis- 
trict!—A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  the  Federal  engineer  or  the  local  engineer! — A.  I  am  the 
local  engineer. 

Q.  Under  the  State  authorities  of  Mississippi! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(h  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position ! — A.  Fourteen  years 
next  May. 

,Q.  Please  state  the  boundaries  of  your  levee  district. — A.  The  levee 
district  consists  of  nine  counties,  in  whole  and  in  part.  Five  of  those 
counties  are  entire  and  the  other  four  are  fractional  parts. 

Q.  From  what  point  to  what  point  along  the  river  does  your  district 
extend! — A.  From  the  northern  line  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  to  the 
northern  line  of  Bolivar  County,  Miss. 

Q.  That  is  a  little  above  the  White  River? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  do  you  commence  the  levees  in  the  Yazoo  Basin! — A.  At 
the  hills  very  near  the  north  line  of  the  State. 
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Q.  How  far  below  Memphis t — A.  By  rail,  ab6at  13  miles. 

Q.  What  is  the  levee  front  of  your  district— how  many  miles  in 
length  ? — A.  The  linear  extent  of  the  levee  lines  in  my  district  is  123.81 
miles. 

Q.  That  represents  your  levee  mileage  t — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  should 
modify  my  statement  of  the  mileage  in  the  front  of  my  district  by  sav 
ing  that  that  does  not  truly  represent  the  frontage.  We  have  some 
complications  which  it  would  take  some  little  time  to  explain.  There 
is  a  lapping  of  one  line  over  another. 

Q.  I  was  simply  trying  to  get  generally  at  the  mileage  of  the  front— 
A.  It  is  aboat  108  miles. 

Mr.  Oatchings.  And  about  123  miles  of  levee! 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  My  recollection  of  Major  Starling's  frontage  is  that  it  was  about 
216  miles.  Your  district  is,  comparatively  speaking,  as  regards  his  dis- 
trict, the  younger  and  later  district,  is  it  not  1 — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  prej^eiit 
organization  is  much  younger  than  that  which  exists  in  his  district. 

Q.  When  did  levee  construction  begin  in  your  district! — A.  During 
the  seventies  there  was  an  organization  formed. 

Q.  A  local  organization? — A.  A  local  organization.  And  J  do  not 
remember  how  or  why  or  when  that  went  to  pieces,  but  at  all  eveutj*. 
for  a  period  of  five  or  six  years  prior  to  the  present  organization  there 
had  been  none  at  all. 

Q.  When  was  the  present  organization  begun! — ^A.  In  1884,  by  an 
act  of  the  Mississippi  legislature,  approved  Februfiry  8, 1884,  as  I  novr 
recall. 

Q.  Then  you  trace  your  present  system  of  levee  construction  practi- 
cally from  that  time,  do  you  not! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  that  there  was  no  cohesion  to  it  and  no  systematic  im- 
provement!— A.  Well,  at  that  time  1  first  became  acqtiainted  with  this 
levee  district,  and  I  made  surveys  and 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  levees  at  that  time,  when  yon 
became  acquainted  with  them — that  was  in  1884! — A.  The  levee  lines 
were  very  imperfect  in  all  respects,  both  in  dimensions  and  height,  and 
the  three  preceding  high  waters  of  1882, 1883,  and  1884  had  broken 
through  the  levees  in  a  multitude  of  places.  As  I  now  remember,  there 
were  some  39  miles  of  actual  openings  in  the  levees. 

Q.  Crevasses! — A.  Yes.  And  in  many  other  places  the  water  had 
washed  over  and  partly  washed  it  away. 

Q.  What  was  the  average  height  of  those  old  levees  above  the 
ground!— A.  I  will  have  to  make  a  guess  at  that.  I  should  say  8  or  9 
feet. 

(J.  Will  you  go  on  and  state  briefly  the  levee  construction  that  has 
been  carried  on  since  1884! — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  legislature  authorized 
this  levee  district  in  1884  to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $500,000. 
They  were  issued  and  were  floated  at  par,  and  the  proceeds  of  th(X«^ 
bonds  were  expended  during  1884  and  1885  in  repairing  the  breaks  in 
the  levee  line  and  in  strengthening  the  weaker  parts.  The  amount  was 
entirely  insufficient — ^was  less  than  half  enough  to  build  to  the  standards 
then  adopted. 

Q.  You  adopted  a  higher  standard  then  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  higher  than  existing  levees! — A.  I  should  say  about 
3 J  feet  higher. 

Q.  That  would  give  you  about  a  12-foot  levee!— A.  Yes,  sir.  Tlit' 
standard  adopted  was  3  feet  above  the  high  water  of  1882,  and,  »s  I 
now  remember,  the  result  of  my  investigations  was  that  the  genen»l 
line  of  that  levee  was  half  a  foot  below  the  high  water  of  1882. 
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Q.  And  yonr  idea,  then,  was  to  make  yoar  levee  3  feet  higher  than 
the  guage  of  1882! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  proceeded  on  that  theory? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  We  were  not 
able  to  accomplish  that  by  the  means  then  in  hand,  but  we  made  it  go 
as  far  as  jwssible  toward  the  restoration  of  the  general  line.  In  1886 
the  legislature  authorized  a  farther  issue  <Jf  $400,000  of  bonds.  Bonds 
were  issued,  and  a  fund  realized  and  also  expended  in  furtherance  of 
the  object  of  bringing  the  levees  up  to  that  standard. 

Q.  In  the  meantime,  while  you  were  expending  the  proceeds  of  these 
two  issues  of  bonds,  were  you  getting  any  Federal  help  f — A.  Not  at 
that  time.  The  maintenance  of  the  lower  12  miles  of  the  levees  of 
this  district  at  that  time  had  been  assumed  by  the  lower-levee  district, 
for  their  own  protection.  When  no  organization  existed  above  them, 
tliey  extended  their  system  12  miles  up  from  Bolivar  into  Coahoma 
County,  so  that  our  first  efforts  were  exclusive  of  that  part  of  the  line — 
of  the  lower  12  miles;  our  efforts  were  confined  to  the  portion  of  the 
line  above  that  point.  lu  other  words,  that  was  not  embraced  in  our 
estimate  of  cost. 

Q.  Since  you  issued  those  bonds,  what  further  sums,  if  any,  has  the 
district  expended  in  levee  improvements!  Give  us  all  the  bond  issues 
and  the  cash  that  you  have  raised. — A.  To  complete  the  subject  of  the 
bond  issue,  in  1887  the  legislature  authorized  a  further  issue  of  $500,000. 

Q.  That  made  the  third  issue? — A.  That  made  the  third  issue;  mak- 
ing, altogether,  $1,400,000— two  $500,000  issues  and  one  $400,000  issue. 
The  proceeds  of  that  last  issue  constitute  a  fund  that  is  now  being 
expended  on  our  present  work.  Here  is  a  compendium,  made  to  June 
1, 1895,  of  all  the  work  done  and  expenditures  made. 

Q.  Will  you  please  give  the  aggregate  of  the  expenditures? — A.  I 
will  read  th^  items  which  it  embraces.  Construction,  7,124,615  cubic 
yards;  cost,  $l,5(i4,376.17;  bank  protection,  $42,053.77;  drainage 
;canals,  culverts,  siphons,  etc.),  $14,985.29;  right  of  way  and  dam- 
age, $82,107.78;  high- water  expenses,  $62,505.84;  levee  maintenance, 
«70,344.29. 

Q.  What  do  you  embrace  in  that  item  of  levee  maintenance! — A. 
Mainly  it  consists  of  the  operations  of  a  hired  repair  force,  that  is  main- 
tained all  the  time  to  repair  damages  from  wave  wash  and  rain  wash, 
and  defects  of  that  kind,  and  occasionally  to  do  some  construction  work. 

Q.  You  do  not  include  in  that  what  would  be  termed  the  general  and 
permanent  maintenance  of  the  levee,  then! — A.  No,  sir;  this  is  mainly 
temporary  work,  but  some  work  where  it  has  been  specially  neede<l. 
Telephone  construction,  $2,206.59;  engineering  expenses,  $129,032.98; 
salaries  (that  is,  the  president's  salary,  treasurer,  auditor),  mileage,  and 
per  diem,  $47,476.19.  That  includes  mileage  and  i)er  diem  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  levee  board  when  they  attend  meetings.  Attorney's  fees, 
•S9,ol3.03 ;  genera  expenses  (miscellaneous),  $29,476.93.  That  is  for  office 
ftimiture,  stationery,  and  things  of  that  kind.  Express,  exchange,  and 
coramissions  on  the  sale  of  bonds,  $21,074.34;  interest  and  coupons, 
^355,882.17;  sinking  fund,  $175,000;  total,  $2,806,630.37.  Work  done 
by  the  United  States  to  June  1, 1895,  3,265,046  cubic  yards.  Appro- 
priations to  pay  for  same,  $628,600. 

I  have  a  footnote  here  saying,  ''Since  the  above  statement  was  com- 
piled an  additional  sum  of  $50,000  has  been  invested  in  levee-board 
bonds  for  sinking  fund,  making  the  aggregate  so  invested  amount  to 
*22o,000  to  this  date— October  1, 1895." 

Q.  What  is  the  aggregate,  then,  of  the  amount  expended  by  your 
district  in  improvements,  up  to  the  present  time,  as  near  as  you  can 
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give  it! — A.  I  will  say  by  way  of  explanation  that  in  addition  to  the 
bond  issues  or  the  money  realized  by  them  we  have  expended  eveiy 
year  about  $100,000  from  the  surplus  of  the  fund  derived  from  taxation. 

Q.  You  have  a  regular  tax  every  year  for  levee  pui*poses  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  of  that  taxation? — A.  At  present,  on  the  three 
front  counties,  it  is  17^  mills  ad  valorem,  with  the  addition  of  a  si>edtie 
acreage  tax  of  5  cents  per  acre.  On  the  rear  counties  (those  that  are 
back  from  the  front)  the  ad  valorem  tax  is  12^  mills  and  5  cents  per 
acre  acreage  tax.  That  is  the  maximum  tax  allowed  by  the  legislature. 
The  levee  board  is  invested  with  authority  to  diminish  that  tax  when 
they  see  proper,  but  they  can  not  exceed  it. 

Q.  Taking  the  proceeds  of  the  bonds  and  what  you  have  collected 
by  taxation  in  this  way,  what  is  the  aggregate  amount,  as  near  as  yon 
can  give  it,  that  has  been  expended  by  your  district? 

Mr.  Catohings.  You  might  include  in  your  answer  all  the  money 
you  propose  to  expend  this  year;  count  that  as  expended. 

A.  Should  I  include  high-water  expenses?    That  is  about  $200,000. 

Q.  Yes;  I  want  what  you  have  expended  for  levee  purposes. — A 
Well,  in  a  round  sum,  $:>,588.000. 

Q.  That  has  been  expended  by  your  levee  district  for  levee  purposes  ?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  has  the  Federal  Grovernment  expended  in  your  district! 
Give  it  in  the  same  way  that  you  have  given  the  State  expenditures.— 
A.  I  am  not  absolutely  certain  of  correctness,  but  I  think  about 
$732,000. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  be  kind  enough,  at  your  leisure,  to  prepare  a 
statement  of  the  total  amount  expended  by  your  district,  and  the 
amount  expended  by  the  Federal  Government  in  your  district,  ami 
send  it  to  me. — A.  1  will  do  so.  What  I  have  given  represents,  I  am 
quite  sure,  practically  the  relative  amounts  expended  by  each,  but  I  will 
give  you  an  accurate  statement  of  it  later. 

Q.  You  say  that  in  18^4  or  1886  you  started  in  on  the  theory  that  yon 
wanted  to  raise  your  levees  about  3  feet  above  the  high  water  level  of 
1882? — A.  Yes.    That  was  the  highest  water  that  we  had  then  had. 

Q.  Did  you  raise  them  to  that  extent? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  before  the  flood  of  1897  had  you  got  your  levees  com- 
pleted to  the  height  of  3  feet  above  the  old  basis? — A.  About  1800. 

i).  About  in  1890,  then,  you  got  your  levees  completed  up  to  the 
standard  that  you  fixed  after  the  flood  of  1882? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  new  grade  that  you  adopted  in  1884,  of  3  feet  higher,  you  had 
substantially  completed  in  1890,  say? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  grade  established  in  1884  and  completed  in  1S90  gave  yon 
substantially  a  levee  of  between  11  and  12  feet  in  height;  that  is  cor- 
rect, is  it  not? — A.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Q.  About  when,  and  to  what  extent,  did  you  change  that  grade ?'-A. 
After  the  standard  of  188  ^  had  been  established  and  completed  it  was 
found  that  the  high  waters  thereafter  were  not  parallel  with  the  hi^'i^ 
water  plane  of  1882,  but  there  were  local  differences.  In  some  places  it 
was  considerably  higher  than  others,  relatively  to  1882,  necessitating 
a  modification  of  the  grade  lines  as  these  developments  occurred.  The 
1884  grade  line  was  maintained  for  a  longer  time  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  district  than  in  the  lower  part.  In  1891 1  find  this  observations 
The  grades  from  Austin,  as  far  down  as  Thompson's,  are  3  to  4  feet  above 
high  water.  Austin  is  on  the  forty -third  mile  and  Thompson's  is  on  the 
sixtieth  mile. 

Q.  What  was  your  average  standard  immediately  prior  to  the  flood 
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of  1897! — A.  For  the  upper  43  miles  it  was  5  feet  above  tlie  high  water 
of  1882. 

Q.  That  would  make  it  2  feet  beyond  the  1884  new  grade? — A.  Yes, 
sir.  And  from  that  point  down  it  was  4  feet  above  the  highest  water. 
The  highest  water  varied  in  different  localities  from  there  down. 

Q.  How  much,  on  an  average,  would  it  be  higher  than  the  grade  of 
1894!  Two  to  three  feet? — A.  les,  sir;  it  would  be  quit«  2  feet  higher 
than  the  grade  of  1884. 

(^  You  can  summarize  it,  then,  by  saying  that  subsequently  to  the 
perfection  of  your  standard  of  1884  you  increased  your  standard  sub- 
stantially from  2  to  3  feet  along  your  line  above  that  standard!— A. 
That  is  up  to  189G? 

(i.  Yes,  sir. — A.  Well,  I  will  say  an  average  of  about  2  feet  above 
that  of  1884. 

Q.  That  was  prior  to  1897? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  your  stimdard  grade  of  levee  immediately  prior  to  the  flood  of 
1S9T  was  between  13  and  14  feet! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  causes  induced  or  necessitated  you  to  increase  your  grade 
of  1884  ?— A.  Because  of  the  extensions  of  the  levee  lines  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  so  as  to  exclude  the  escape  of  the  water  into  reservoir 
basins  that  before  that  time  it  had  access  to. 

Q.  The  reason,  then,  substantially  was  this :  That  the  increased  height 
was  8ux)erinduced  by  the  continued  construction  of  levees  above  and 
the  closure  of  river  basins? — A.  Yes,  sir;  by  the  extension  of  levee 
Lnes  and  the  further  confinement  of  the  floods  to  the  channel  of  the 
river. 

Q.  Yes  J  the  further  inclosure  of  river  basins. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  your  experience  the  tendency  has  been  that  as  the  levee 
i^y^tein  progressed  and  was  perfected  it  increased  the  high-water  level 
of  the  river  and  necessitated  higher  levees! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Ci.  Had  you  got  that  standard  perfected  fairly  well,  of  from  13  to  14 
f^-et,  prior  to  the  flood  of  1897?-— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  flood  demonstrated  to  you  that  that  standard  was  insufli- 
cieiit,  didn't  it! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  how  much  in  height! — A.  I  should  say  an  average  of  4  fee*. 

Q.  Demonstrated  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  4  feet  beyond  the 
13  to  14  feet  standard? — A.  les,  sir. 

Q.  Making  from  17  to  18  feet  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Taking  Cairo  as  a  basis,  the  high-water  gauge  of  1882  and  1883 
was  higher  than  any  since? — A.  Practically  the  same  as  1897. 

Q.  In  1883  it  was  a  little  higher?— A.  A  little  higher;  and  in  1884, 
I  beheve,  a  little  lower. 

Q.  And  in  1882  pretty  much  the  same? — A.  Pretty  much  the  same. 
There  was  very  little  variation  in  those  four  years  at  Cairo. 

Q.  Well,  the  fact  that  the  gauge  of  1897  was  not  any  higher  at  least 
tban  at  those  earlier  floods  would  indicate  that  the  great  increase  in 
the  height  of  the  water  opposite  your  levee  arose  not  from  increased 
^ater,  but  from  increased  building  of  levees  and  closure  of  leveo 
basins? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that  fact. 

Q.  What  effect  has  this  closure  of  the  river  basins  and  the  building 
of  these  leveei^  had  upon  the  channel  of  the  river?  As  you  have  nar- 
rowed the  river  within  those  levee  lines,  and  the  river  level  has  gone 
PP,  what  has  been  the  effect  as  to  the  bottom  of  the  river!  Has  it 
increased  in  height  or  has  it  maintained  itself,  or  has  it  cut  down 
deeper,  in  your  opinion? — A.  I  can  give  you  my  opinion.  I  have  no 
accurate  information  on  that  question. 
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Q.  It  is  your  opinion  that  we  would  like  to  have! — ^A.  My  opinion  is 
that  sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  to  develop  any  marked  effects. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  has  been  any  building  up  of  the  bottom  of  tbe 
river  in  the  main  channel? — A.  I  feel  quite  certain  that  there  has  not 
been. 

Q.  Bo  you  think  there  has  been  any  material  deepening! — A.  I 
think  it  is  not  x)robable  that  there  has  been  within  the  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  this  water  has  been  thus  confined  in  places  where  it  bad 
not  been  confined  before. 

Q.  What,  in  your  judgment,  ought  to  be  the  standard  of  the  levee  for 
the  future  to  afford  you  ample  protection,  bearing  in  mind  that  all<»f 
the  basins  above  Cairo  be  closed  up  and  leveed,  so  as  to  keep  tiit* 
water  back  and  the  river  confined  within  the  levees  from  Cairo  down ! 
How  high  a  levee  would  you  need  then,  in  your  opinion  f — A.  You  have 
reference  to  my  particular  frontage! 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  It  is  not  possible  to  determine  in  advance  just  what 
the  elevation  of  the  high-water  plane  is  going  to  l)e,  with  the  levees 
constructed  all  the  way  so  as  to  i>revent  the  escape  of  any  water. 

Q.  But  you  have  no  doubt  but  what  such  a  leveeing  would  materially 
increase  the  high- water  level! — A.  1  think  it  would.  And  now,  with 
the  experience  of  last  year,  when  there  was  a  very  much  nearer  approach 
than  ever  before  to  a  complete  leveeing  of  the  river,  we  are  enabled  to 
arrive  with  more  confidence  at  an  approximate  estimate  of  what  oar 
ultimate  needs  will  be.    I  have  formed  some  conclusions  on  that  subject. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  give  us  those  conclusions. — A.  I  will  say  that  it 
is  my  conclusion  that  my  present  line  of  levee  will  have  to  go  an  average 
of  6  feet  higher  than  it  is  now,  in  order  to  be  able  to  resist  the  highest 
water  that  we  may  anticipate  in  the  future  from  a  complete  leveeing  of 
the  entire  river. 

Q.  And  how  high  would  that  make  it! — A.  I  have  never  considered 
the  subject  in  this  aspect,  as  to  the  average  height  of  the  levees. 

Q.  Well,  you  were  left  prior  to  1896  with  between  13  and  14  feet. 
Would  you  want  4  feet  above  that! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  want  about  18  feet,  then  ! — A.  To  make  a  perfect  levee; 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Vest.  What  would  that  average  make  the  width  of  the  levee  at 
the  base! 

The  Witness.  The  average  width! 

Mr.  Vest.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  That  would  make  104^  feet,  according  to  the  height 
and  according  to  my  cross-section  dimensions ;  104i  feet,  and  behind  that 
a  banquette  40  feet  wide,  which  would  increase  the  width  to  144i  feet, 

Q  Is  that  banquette  continuous  or  only  in  spots! — A.  it  applies  to 
levees  above  a  certain  vertical  height.  Wherever  the  levee  exceeds  H' 
feet  in  height  there  is  a  banquette. 

Q.  Yourlevee  slope  is  one  on  three  generally,  is  it  not! — A.  My  stand 
ard  is  one  on  four  on  the  land  side  and  one  on  three  on  the  river  side, 

Q.  And  the  crown  is  8  feet! — A.  My  standard  is  10  feet. 

Mr.  Oatchings.  Explain  what  you  mean  by  a  banquette,  how  it  i^ 
construct/ed,  and  its  height  as  compared  with  the  height  of  the  levee. 

The  Witness.  Banquette  is  a  French  word  that  means  bench.  I 
ought  to  have  said  bench  in  plain  English. 

Q.  It  is  to  fortify  the  levee  in  the  rear! — A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Vest.  It  is  a  basic  fortification. 

Q.  Now,  have  you  any  idea,  or  will  you  give  us  your  best  views  as  to 
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what  would  be  the  approximate  cost  of  completing  your  levee  up  to  the 
new  standard  of  18  feet? — ^A.  In  round  numbers,  about  $2,000,000. 

Q.  It  would  take  about  $2,000,000  to  perfect  your  system! — A.  Yes, 
sir;  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  work  is  becoming  more  costly  all 
the  time  as  it  progresses;  material  has  to  be  transported  farther  and 
carried  up  higher,  and  it  makes  the  cost  per  cubic  yard  gTeater. 

Q.  TNTiat  is  the  average  cost  per  cubic  yard  now  for  building  your 
levees  f — A.  This  season's  work,  to  speak  somewhat  loosely,  averaged 
about  15  cents,  possibly  10  cents. 

Q.  There  was  a  gentleman  here  from  Helena  last  night  who  called 
our  attention  to  an  idea  be  had.  He  thought  that,  in  addition  to  the 
levee  system,  it  would  help  a  great  deal  in  relieving  against  floods  to 
make  cut-offs  in  these  bends,  sborten  the  river,  cut  off  the  bends,  and 
straighten  the  channel.  What  are  your  views  on  that  subject? — A. 
Well,  to  put  it  with  as  much  emphasis  and  brevity  as  possible,  in  the 
language  of  the  medical  profession,  it  is  "  contra  indicatived." 

Q.  Your  idea,  I  take  it,  then,  is  that  the  chief  mode  in  which  the 
floods  can  be  repressed  and  the  country  protected  from  overflows  is  by 
means  of  the  levee  system t — A.  I  consider  that  the  perfection  of  the 
levee  system  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  protection  of  the  alluvial 
lands  from  overflow. 

Q.  Would  you  supplement  it  with  anything  else? — A.  I  would  sup- 
plement it,  yes,  sir;  but  the  supplement  would  be  the  chief  feature  in 
the  end ;  that  is,  give  absolute  stability  to  the  banks  of  the  river. 
Q.  By  revetment  work! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  That  would  be  at  the  bends! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  bends  that  are  subject  to  undermining.  Is  there  any  work 
besides  revetment  that  you  would  have  supplementary  of  the  levee  sys- 
tem to  protect  against  floods? — A.  That  is  the  only  work  that  I  can  see 
is  necessary  to  accomplish  that  end. 

Q.  Could  anything  be  done  in  the  way  of  protection  by  the  construc- 
tion of  reservoirs  anywhere!  Would  it  be  practical  to  construct  reser- 
voirs at  reasonable  cost? — ^A.  In  my  opinion, it  is  entirely  impracticable. 
I  will  make  this  suggestion,  by  way  of  emphasizing  my  view,  that  you 
would  have  to  cover  more  surface  with  your  reservoirs  than  you  would 
protect  from  overflow,  because  your  reservoirs  would  contain  stilji  water ; 
your  protected  area  has  water  all  the  time  moving  on.  It  would  require 
reservoirs  so  capacious  as  to  be  beyond  the  field  of  consideration  to 
restrain  enough  water  to  afford  any  relief  at  all. 

Q.  In  other  words,  an  artificial  reservoir  entirely  closed  up  would 
require  to  be  larger  than  a  natural  reservoir  open? — A.  I  presume  I 
might  say,  just  by  way  of  illustration,  that  you  would  have  to  convert 
the  whole  State  of  Wisconsin  into  a  reservoir  in  order  to  protect  the 
alluvial  lands  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver. 

Q.  Now,  you  know  something  of  the  so-called  outlet  system? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  could  any  relief  against  floods  be  obtained  by 
means  of  the  outlet  system? — A.  None  at  all,  sir,  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  At  all  events,  not  above  the  mouth  of  the  Bed  River,  could 
there! — A.  There  could  not  be  an  outlet  made  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Red  River,  properly  so  called. 

Q,  And  if  outlets  were  made  below,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  even 
if  they  gave  relief  below,  they  could  not  afford  any  material  relief  to 
the  country  above! — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Except  for  a  short  space  above  the  outlet? — A.  Exactly  j  and  that 
of  a  temporary  nature. 
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Q.  And  the  only  relief  they  conld  possibly  afford  would  be  by  pro- 
ducing a  little  more  rapid  current  and  a  little  more  scour,  x>^.rhap$, 
above t — A.  Their  influence  would  extend  to  a  very  limited  distance 
above,  and  would  be  temporary  in  its  character, 

Q.  So  that,  in  the  country  above  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River,  tbey 
could  not,  by  any  possibility,  cut  any  figure  at  allt — A.  Kot  in  my 
opinion. 

Q.  First,  because  no  outlets  could  well  be  constructed,  and  outlets 
below  that  point  could  not  afford  any  relief  to  the  country  above t — A. 
Well,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River  there  is  a  series  of  basins  and 
subbasins.  Now,  to  make  an  outlet  into  any  one  of  those  basins  would 
simply  be  like  pouring  water  into  a  jug — simply  fill  up  the  basin,  and 
then  it  would  have  to  return  to  the  river. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Catchings  : 

Q.  What  you  mean  by  a  real  outlet  is  one  where  the  water  goes  out 
and  never  returns t — A.  Exactly;  where  it  is  conveyed  away  entirely 
and  never  returns  to  the  river. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  case  of  the  Nita  Crevasse  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  stated  by  Captain  Kingman  at  that  time  (the  officer  in 
charge  of  tliat  section  of  the  country)  that  actual  measurements  showed 
that  400,000  cubic  feet  per  second  went  out  through  that  crevasse  and 
that  water  never  returned.  That  was  a  real  outlet,  was  it  notf — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  I  recollect  his  statement,  there  was  no  appreciable  effect  ftom 
that  outlet,  60  miles  above. — A.  That  is  my  recollection  of  it. 

Q.  There  was  a  fall  of  a  foot  and  a  half  at  New  Orleans  below,  but 
50  or  60  miles  above  there  was  no  effect  at  all.  That  would  be  an  illas- 
tration  of  what  an  outlet  of  that  size  will  do! — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  he  stated,  also,  that  the  discharge  through  the  Nita  Crevasse 
was  about  one-third  of  all  the  water  passing  through  the  river? — A. 
Yes,  sir.  There  is  another  feature  about  tliat,  a  very  important  one, 
and  that  is  that  the  channel  below  the  outlet  would  deteriorate. 

Mr,  Nelson.  The  carrying  capacity  would  diminishf 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nelson.  If  you  divided  the  current  of  the  stream  into  two  or 
three  su*bsidiary  cun*ents  the  tendency  would  be  to  diminish  the  flow? 

A.  Exactly;  diminish  the  capacity  of  the  channels. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Vest  : 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  mean,  when  you  say  that  you  would  use 
levees  and  revetments,  that  you  would  discard  entirely  the  dredging 
system  and  contraction  works? — A.  Well,  I  did  not  conceive.  Senator, 
that  that  had  any  connection  with  the  question  of  overflow.  That  per 
tains  to  the  navigation  interests. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  improved  the  channel  so  that  water  would  come  down 
the  middle  of  the  river  more  rapidly  and  in  larger  volume  would  not 
that  be  something  that  would  diminish  the  floods!— A.  I  presume  it 
would,  sir,  but  I  do  not  conceive  that  dredging  low-water  channels 
would  have  the  permanence  that  would  give  any  such  results  as  that 

Q.  Under  this  resolution  we  are  instructed  to  examine  also  as  to  the 
effects  of  different  improvements  upon  navigation.  Now,  what  do  yon 
say  to  this  question :  Would  you  confine  the  instrumentalities  used,  6^ 
to  the  river,  not  only  as  to  overflow,  but  as  to  navigability,  to  levees 
and  revetment t — A.  Ko,  sir;  I  would  not.  I  would  supplement  it  by 
dredging  for  immediate  effects. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  about  contraction  work— jetties,  for  in- 
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stance! — A.  Well,  the  jetty  principle  is  not  applicable  to  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  river;  it  is  only  applicable  to  conditions  existing  at  the 
month  of  the  river.  As  to  any  works  of  that  kind  nsed  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  river,  it  is  a  misnomer  to  call  it  "jetty  work."  There  have 
been  contraction  dikes  made,  not  jetties,  but  transverse  dikes,  for  the 
purpose  of  narrowing  the  channel;  and  the  only  objection  to  them  is 
the  difficulty  of  maintaining  them. 

Q.  Well,  I  refer  to  all  works  where  the  volume  of  the  water  is  con- 
tracted in  space — where  the  channel  is  narrowed  and  the  current  made 
more  rapid  and  stronger.  For  instance,  the  works  at  Horse  Tail  Bar; 
that  nsed  to  be  the  worst  bar  between  Cairo  and  St.  Louis,  and  now 
there  is  no  difficulty  there  at  all.  I  understand  that  that  has  been 
done  by  means  of  these  contraction  works  or  jetty  works.  I  have  been 
so  told. — A.  Contraction  dikes,  I  presume,  is  what  was  used.  The  con- 
ditions north  of  Cairo  in  the  Mississippi  River  are  quite  diflfereut  from 
those  down  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Practice  has  demonstrated,  I 
believe,  that  such  contraction  works  have  been  successfully  made  and 
maintained, 'and  with  very  good  results,  north  of  Cairo.  But  experi- 
ments made  south  of  Cairo  have  not  proved  successful  because  of  the 
impossibility  of  maintaining  the  works.  They  perform  their  functions 
all  right  as  long  as  they  remain  intact,  but  the  foundation  is  so  unsta- 
ble down  here,  there  is  such  an  immense  depth  of  unstable  material  to 
build  upon,  that  the  forces  of  the  river  attacking  these  works  has 
invariably  destroyed  them.  That  has  been  tbe  result  of  experiments 
made. 

Q.  You  say  you  can  not  use  these  portable  jetties  south  of  Cairo? — 
A.  Oh,  yes;  you  can  use  portable  jetties,  I  have  no  doubt — that  is, 
portable  wing  dams,  they  are  called.  They  would  serve  temporary 
purposes. 

Q.  Temporary  only! — ^A.  Temi)orary  only. 

Mr.  Catohings.  To  give  a  low-water  channelt 

The  Witness.  Exactly;  to  give  a  low- water  channel.  A  great  deal 
of  the  matter  we  have  been  discussing  I  have  embodied  in  this  paper 
[referring  to  a  paper]. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Berry  : 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  river,  that  if  sub- 
stantial levees,  properly  constructed,  18  feet  high,  from  Cairo  to  the 
Gulf,  were  made,  that  it  would  confine  (barring  accidents  of  course 
now  and  then)  any  quantity  of  water  that  has  heretofore  passed  down 
the  river  t — A.  Well,  Senator,  I  could  only  answer  that  question  as  appli- 
cable to  the  part  of  the  rivei*  that  I  am  familiar  with.  I  think  that  is 
true  as  to  the  river  from  Cairo  to  the  lower  limits  of  my  levee  district. 
Indeed,  I  believe  that  taking  the  whole  distance  to  Cairo,  that  maxi- 
mum would  be  diminished  materially. 

Q.  It  would  be  higher  than  would  be  necessary! — A.  Higher  than 
necessary. 

Mr.  Nblson.  As  you  go  up,  the  height  would  be  less. 

Q.  But  you  are  very  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  possible  to  con- 
fine by  levees  any  Hoods  that  we  have  had  in  the  pastt — ^A.  I  haven't 
any  doubt  about  it  at  all,  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Catohings: 
Q.  When  you  say  contraction  works  are  not  adaptable  to  the  general 
improvement  of  the  river,  I  understand  you  merely  mean  that  they  are 
not  adaptable  for  use  in  all  the  bends  as  a  part  of  the  general  system. — 
A.  That  is  what  I  mean;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  But  suppose  you  had  a  place  where  the  river  was  unduly  wide 
and  filled  with  tow-heads  and  islands,  where  there  were  various  chan- 
nels, and  you  wanted  to  shut  those  oft';  in  a  case  of  that  sort,  would 
you  not  put  in  these  contraction  works  or  silt  traps,  so  as  to  shut  off  the 
water  from  going  around  in  the  various  channels  among  the  tow-heads 
and  islands  and  make  it  go  through  one  channel  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think 
that  lateral  channels  could  be  closed  in  that  way  so  as  to  reduce  the 
flow  to  one  channel. 

Q.  I  did  not  understand  that  you  would  object  to  them  under  those 
circumstances,  but  that  you  simply  did  not  regard  them  as  applicable 
to  the  general  treatment  of  the  various  bends. — A.  Well,  I  will  say 
this  upon  that  question,  that  the  subject  is  not  one  that  I  have  given 
very  minute  attention  to.  I  only  know  in  general  that  the  river  com- 
mission made  experiments  in  that  sort  of  construction  and  abandoned 
it  because,  as  their  reports  show,  of  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  it.  I 
see  nothing  in  the  nature  of  things  why  subsidiary  channels  may  not 
be  entirely  closed  by  some  such  construction. 

Q.  Did  they  not  abandon  them  merely  as  a  means  of  concentrating  the 
water  so  as  to  narrow  the  width  of  the  river t — A.  Well,  they  aban- 
doned them  as  a  means  of  permanently  contracting  the  river.  That  is 
what  they  were  first  designed  for. 

Q.  But  they  never  did  abandon  them  where  it  was  necessary  (a^  in 
the  case  I  have  cited)  to  shut  oif  lateral  channels  and  concentrate  the 
water  into  one  channel! — A:  iJo;  the  original  idea  was  to  I'educe  the 
river  permanently  to  a  uniform  width  of  about  3,(KX>  feet,  and  these  con- 
traction works  were  designed  to  accomplish  that,  and  they  were  aban- 
doned as  an  agency  to  thiat  end. 

Q.  Both  because  of  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  them  and  because 
it  accelerated  caving  op}X)site  them! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  they  did  pursue  the  use  of  them  at  Plum  Point  and  other 
points  where  it  w:is  necessary  to  shut  off  lateral  channels! — A.  Ye^ 
sir;  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  can  be  applied  very  usefully  in  that  way. 

The  witness  then  read  the  following  paper: 

Olarksdale,  Miss.,  February  1^  189^. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gbntlbmen  of  the  Committee  :  The  subject 
of  investigation  with  which  your  committee  is  charged  is  one  which 
must  necessarily  cover  a  wide  field  of  inquiry.  Assuming  that  you  are 
willing  to  hear  some  expressions  from  myself  on  the  questions  involved, 
I  will  ask  your  indulgence  while  1  make  a  brief  r«^8ume  of  the  opera- 
tions and  policy  of  the  Federal  Government  in  its  relations  to  the  \(ork 
of  Mississippi  River  improvement. 

The  act  of  Congress  ]>roviding  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission, 
composed  of  eminent  and  skillful  engineers  from  both  military  and  civil 
lite,  with  an  able  lawyer  to  assist  in  their  deliberations,  was  the  first 
step  taken^  the  wisdom  of  which  is  commended  by  all  sensible  i>eople. 
as  well  as  is  the  selection  of  those  gentlemen  who  comi)Ose  the  person- 
nel of  that  body. 

The  task  imposed  upon  the  Mississippi  Kiver  Commission  was  to  make 
a  thorough  study  of  the  problem  placed  in  their  hands,  by  experiment 
and  otherwise,  and  to  determine  what  measures  were  practicable  and 
expedient  to  be  taken  for  the  regulation  and  control  of  the  Mississippi 
Kiver  in  the  interests  of  navigation  and  commerce.  By  later  legisliv 
tion,  the  protection  of  the  alluvial  lands  a^ijacent  to  the  Mississippi 
Kiver  by  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  levees  has  been  recog 
nized  by  the  Federal  Government  as  belonging  to  the  duties  of  the 
river  commission. 
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The  river  commissiou,  by  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  study  of  the 
subject,  based  ui)on  careful  and  accurate  surveys  and  measurements, 
have  acquired  all  the  theoretic  information  that  is  obtainable  concern- 
ing the  matters  under  consideration. 

In  the  field  of  practical  exi^erinient  they  began  with  the  proposition 
that  the  work  before  them  consisted  of  three  essential  features,  to  wit: 
The  contraction  of  the  low- water  channel  by  means  of  dike  work;  the 
i^vetment  of  the  caving  banks  in  the  vicinity  of  these  works  for  the 
protection  of  same,  and  the  building  of  levees  to  confine  the  flood  water 
to  the  channel  of  the  river. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  three  divisions  of  work  was  held  to 
be  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named  above. 

Atcer  several  years  of  experiment,  tlie  contraction  work  feature  was 
abandoned  as  impracticable  because  of  the  instability  of  the  works 
themselves,  though  their  intended  functions  were  well  performed  as 
lonp:  as  the  dikes  could  be  maintained. 

It  had  then  developed  that  bank  revetment  was  of  the  first  impor- 
tance, and  the  levee  buildiug  feature  came  second.  Further  experi- 
ments were  made  with  bank  revetment  as  a  means  of  protecting  caving 
banks. 

These  experiments  were  quite  successful  so  long  as  the  revetments 
beld  together  and  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  current.  But  there  was, 
after  some  years  of  service,  a  good  deal  of  defection  and  failure,  arising 
from  weakness  of  construction  or  exposure  to  flank  attack  from  isola- 
tion of  the  works. 

The  weakness  of  construction  was  due  partly  to  imperfect  informa- 
tion at  that  stage  of  the  experiments,  and  partly  to  the  limitation  of 
cost  to  what  was  deemed  within  permissible  figures. 

One  of  the  difficulties,  and  perhaps  the  greatest,  under  which  the 
commission  has  labored  in  the  course  of  their  work  has  been  that  these 
experiments  were  necessai  ily  made  on  a  large  scale  and  at  large  cost, 
and  that  in  the  nature  of  the  case  several  years  must  have  elapsed 
before  any  definite  conclusions  could  be  drawn  as  to  the  effects  of  any 
particular  experiment. 

The  works  were  submerged  beneath  a  great  depth  of  muddy  water, 
moving  in  violent  currents,  so  that  nothing  could  be  known  of  gradual 
encroachments  of  the  river  until  the  time  came  for  a  collapse  of  the 
work. 

Revetments  have  held  with  apparent  permanence  fo  several  years, 
only  to  go  to  pieces  the  next.  These  revetment  works  have  been  made 
stronger  and  stronger,  with  added  knowledge  gained  by  experience, 
until  the  more  recent  methods  of  construction  are  believed,  with  good 
reason,  to  possess  all  the  properties  of  durability  and  permanence. 

With  Increased  efficiency  of  the  revetment  work,  the  cost  has  grown 
to  about  two  and  one-half  times  the  first  estimates,  and  the  only  obstacle 
ID  the  way  of  further  progress  on  that  line  appears  to  be  the  question 
ot  cost,  the  expediency  of  the  expenditure  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
^ork  as  related  to  the  resultant  benefits  being  a  question  for  the  Con- 
gress to  determine. 

In  the  more  recent  operations  of  the  commission  more  attention  has 
^n  bestowed  upon  levee  construction  than  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
tbeir  work,  presumably  because  the  levee  feature,  being  an  essential 
factor  in  the  solution  of  the  general  problem,  it  was  found  that  every 
dollar  expended  in  levee  construction  brought  certain  results  in  pal- 
pable benefits  without  any  of  the  uncertainties  which  have  attended 
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efforts  in  other  directions.    This  can  not  be  regarded  otherwise  than 
as  highly  commendable  from  a  practical  i)oint  of  view. 

Now,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  indulge  in  some  expressions  of  my 
individual  opinions  as  to  the  pr()i)er  course  to  be  pursued  in  further 
ance  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  general  purpose  in  view,  to  wit, 
the  regulation  and  control  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver  in  the  interests  uf 
commerce  and  navigation,  I  will  state  my  conclusions,  which  are  derived 
from  a  somewhat  intimate  knowledge  of  the  operations  of  the  MissL^ 
sippi  liiver  Commission  gained  from  their  official  reports  and  luy  ])er  j 
sonal  observations. 

I  will  here  take  the  liberty  to  remind  the  committee  that,  "  in  a  mul- 
titude of  counsel  is  safety,"  and  in  the  opinions  of  any  individual  at 
least  one  idea  of  value  may  be  found  to  contribute  to  the  general  fund, 

I  f  I  may  be  pardoned  for  some  unavoidable  show  of  egotism,  I  will  say  j 
that  for  twenty  years  past  I  have  bestowed  a  good  deal  of  my  attention 
upon  the  subject  now  under  consideration  and  have  formed  somewhat 
decided  conclusions  upon  the  general  question  as  to  whether  the  Mis- 
sissippi Eiver  can  be  controlled  and  regulated  to  subserve  the  pur- 
I)oses  of  man  and  by  what  agencies  the  most  beneficial  results  can  be 
attained.  These  conclusions  are  based  upon  the  exhaustive  work  of  the 
river  commission  and  are,  I  believe,  in  general  accord  with  the  conclu-  i 
sions  of  that  able  body  of  scientists.  I  assume  as  the  tirst  requisite 
that  the  channel  of  the  river  must  be  made  fixed  and  permanent — held 
in  one  x>osition.  So  long  as  this  great  river  is  permitted  to  roam  at  will 
hither  and  thither  across  its  own  alluvial  valley  all  efforts  to  mitigate 
the  evils  of  shoal  navigation  and  overflow  must  be,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  only  temporizing  devices. 

The  first  recjuisite,  therefore,  to  a  complete  regulation  and  control  of 
the  Mississippi  Eiver  must  be  to  give  permanence  to  its  banks.  Otber 
wise  all  efforts  to  restrain  overflow  by  building  levees  and  to  give  low- 
water  navigation  by  means  of  dredges  or  other  devices  must  be  mere 
temporizing  measures,  requiring  continued  renewals,  because  without 
permanent  banks  levees  will  cave  into  the  river  and  must  be  renewed, 
and  channels  will  fill  up  and  must  be  dredged  anew  with  each  recurriug 
low-water  season. 

When  levees  cave  into  the  river  new  lines  must  be  built  upon  on 
lower  ground,  because  the  slope  of  the  land  recedes  from  the  river 
banks;  and  lakes  and  bayou  channels  must,  be  encountered,  thus  greatly 
increasing  the  cost  of  maintaining  levee  lines  intact  along  shifting 
river  banks.  Likewise,  low-water  channels  for  navigation,  procured 
by  means  of  dredges  or  other  devices,  must  be  renewed  every  year 
when  the  channel  is  continually  shifting  its  position. 

My  conclusion  is  that  without  permanent  bank  protection  and 
stability  given  to  the  jwsition  of  the  channel  there  will  be  a  never-end 
ing  shifting  of  river  banks  and  steamboat  channels,  a  peri)etual  caving 
in,  and  renewal  of  levee  lines  on  more  expensive  and  difficult  locations, 
and  an  endless  expenditure  of  energy  to  remove  obstacles  to  navigation 
at  low-water  periods,  which  must  be  reenacted  with  each  recurrent  lo^- 
water  season. 

To  this  larger  enterprise  it  has  been  objected  (1)  that  the  cost 
will  be  too  great  and  (2)  that  too  much  time  will  be  required  for  its 
accomplishment. 

To  the  first  objection  it  may  be  said  that  the  total  cost  of  protecting 
all  caving  banks  below  Cairo  has  been  estimated  at  $63,000,000  to 
$100,000,000.  Accepting  the  larger  estimate,  the  question  to  be  con- 
sidered   by  the  Congress  in   its  economical   aspect   is  whether  the 
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resultant  benefits  of  giving  permaneace  to  the  channel  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Kiver,  to  the  vast  interest;^  concerned,  will  justify  the  necessary 
ontlay;  to  which  proposition  I  believe  anyone  conversant  with  the 
subject  will  give  an  affirmative  answer. 

To  the  second  objection  it  may  be  answered  that  the  estimate  of  the 
time  necessary  to  be  consumed  in  the  work  (forty  years  from  Cairo  to 
Yicksburg)  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  willow  brush 
growing  on  the  bars  along  tlie  river,  which  are  available  for  such  work, 
is  sufficient  for  only  10  or  15  miles  of  bank  revetment  a  year.  But  I 
think  it  will  not  require  a  great  strain  upon  the  ingenuity  of  the  engi- 
neers in  charge  of  the  works  to  enable  them  to  utilize  the  branches  of 
the  myriads  of  forest  trees  that  grow  on  the  ground  ad^iacent  to  the 
river  banks  in  many  localities. 

In  any  case,  however,  if  it  is  conceded  that  the  work  is  desirable  to 
be  accomplished  and  would  be  a  profitable  expenditure  of  the  nation's 
money,  and  if  forty  years  will  be  required  to  accomplish  it,  then  I  say 
that  the  sooner  it  is  begun  the  bett^er,  beginning  at  Cairo  and  proceed- 
ing downstream,  with  work  perfected  as  it  progresses.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  materials  can  be  found  and  utilized  for  accomplishing  say 
one-tenth  of  the  whole  distance  per  year;  and  that  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  $10,000,000  per  annum  for  ten  years  will  be  ample  for  the 
purpose. 

While  Congressmen  may  look  askance  at  these  figures,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  importance  and  value  of  the  enterprise  are  more 
than  commensurate  with  the  estimated  cost;  and  that  the  welfare  and 
l)rosperity  of  many  millions  of  people  are  directly  and  indirectly  con- 
cerned in  it. 

In  the  meantime  the  levee  systems,  which  have  been  making  rapid 
strides  toward  perfection  during  the  past  few  years  under  the  com- 
bined efibrts  of  the  local  levee  organizations  and  the  Mississippi  Eiver 
Commission,  should  be  pushed  to  speedy  completion ;  and  immediate 
relief  to  the  navigation  interests  should  be  given  by  means  of  dredge 
boats  or  other  suitable  agency,  as  experiment  may  develop  that  which 
is  most  efficient. 

Furthermore,  I  would  say,  that  if  the  present  time  is  deemed  inop- 
portune for  pressing  upon  the  attention  of  the  Congress  the  matter  of 
making  provision  for  the  permanent  work  of  regulating  the  Mississippi 
liiver,  I  should  only  plead  for  keeping  alive  that  ultimate  purpose,  to 
be  iirovided  for  after  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  of  perfecting  the 
levee  systems,  and  afibrding  immediate  relief  to  the  necessities  of  the 
navigation  interests. 

It  is  my  own  conviction  that,  while  immediate  restraint  of  the  floods, 
through  the  agency  of  levees,  and  the  immediate  relief  of  navigation 
by  means  of  temporary  low-water  channels  are  pressing  necessities, 
yet  in  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  problem  permanence  of  the  river 
banks  is  a  sine  qua  non,  and  I  believe  will  in  the  end  accomplish  both 
of  the  purposes  above  mentioned.  This  belief  is  based  upon  these  con- 
siderations: The  Mississippi  Eiver,  throughout  its  length,  or  that  por- 
tion under  our  consideration,  consists  largely  of  a  succession  of  reversed 
bends  in  serpentine  form. 

These  bends  all  have  deep  water  and  caving  banks  on  the  concave 
sides.  Between  the  bends,  at  the  points  of  reversion  of  the  current, 
always  occurs  an  expanse  of  wide  and  shoal  water,  what  the  pilots  call 
"a  crossing." 

These  shoal  places  constitute  a  series  of  submerged  dams  and  afford 
the  obstructions  to  low- water  navigation.    When  the  river  is  at  flood, 
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usually  very  active  caving  of  the  concave  bank  goes  on  in  each  of  these 
bends,  which  loads  up  the  river  water  with  a  vast  quantity  of  silt,  all 
it  can  carry.  Some  material  is  taken  up  in  the  pools  by  vertical  scour, 
but  by  far  the  greater  part  by  lateral  caving.  This  load  of  material 
has  to  be  carried  up  to  the  summit  of  a  submerged  '<  hilP  at  the  next 
^^ crossing,"  where  the  bulk  of  it  is  deposited  for  lack  of  sufficient  cur- 
rent energy  to  carry  it  forward.  This  process  is  enacted  at  each  suc- 
cessive <' crossing,"  with  the  result  that  the  shoal  places  are  built  upas 
the  river  rises.  When  the  Hood  subsides  the  water  is  no  longer  sur- 
charged with  such  material,  and  the  increased  slope  on  these  bars,  due 
to  the  obstruction  they  present  to  the  flow  of  the  river,  causes  their 
crests  to  be  carried  forward  into  the  next  pools  below.  So  that  there 
is  an  oscillation  in  the  relative  elevation  of  the  shoals,  as  the  river  rises 
and  then  recedes. 

iNow,  with  permanent  banks,  and  no  caving,  the  material  which  is 
taken  up  in  the  bends  and  deposited  on  the  bars  will  be  reduced  to 
that  afforded  by  vertical  scour  alone,  which  constitutes  a  small  per- 
centage of  that  which  is  derived  from  lateral  scour.  The  result  must 
be,  as  it  appears  to  my  comprehension,  that  the  bars  will  not  build  up 
as  the  river  rises,  because  of  lack  of  material  by  which  they  are  so 
raised.  On  the  contrary,  the  current,  having  all  the  energy  incident  to| 
a  flood  stage,  and  comparatively  little  burden  to  carry,  should  scour 
off  the  crests  of  the  bars  at  the  reversionary  points  between  bends, 
carrying  the  material  to  the  next  pools  below  and  permanently  dee[>en- 
ing  the  water  on  the  "crossings."  Since  the  voiding  capacity  of  the 
channel  is  limited  by  the  depths  of  the  shoal  places,  a  permanent 
increase  of  those  depths  should  increase  that  capacity,  with  the  result 
ant  of  lowering  the  flood  plane  and  relieving  to  that  extent  the  strain 
on  the  levees 

But  further:  The  tendency  to  deepen  the  water  on  the  shoal  reaches 
by  carrying  their  crests  into  the  deep  pools  below,  should  result  in  a 
gradual  approach  to  uniformity  in  depth  of  the  channel  and  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  dream  of  deep-water  navigation  at  all  times,  from  the  Guli 
to  the  head  of  the  alluvial  basin. 

With  regard  to  the  levee  problem,  per  se,  and  the  feasibility  of 
restraining  the  floods  through  this  means,  to  the  apprehension  of  an 
engineer  it  resolves  itself  into  the  simple  aphorism,  "enough  dirt  in  the 
right  place ;  "  in  other  words,  it  is  a  mere  question  of  dollars  and  cents. 

The  work  of  levee  building,  going  back  to  its  primitive  stages,  holds 
a  very  unique  place  in  engineering  annals.  In  every  other  department 
of  practical  engineering  there  is  a  definite  purpose  to  be  accomplished, 
the  means  for  which  can  be  measured  and  definitely  ascertained  before 
the  work  is  undertaken.  But  levee  building  on  the  Mississippi  Kiver 
began  a  hundred  years  ago,  with  the  instinctive  efforts  of  individuals 
to  protect  themselves,  much  as  a  man  who  raises  his  hands  to  prota't 
his  face  from  the  stroke  of  a  switch  as  he  rides  through  the  woods 
behind  a  companion. 

From  such  a  beginning  gradually  developed  levee  systems,  with  very 
faulty  locations  and  the  crudest  sort  of  construction.  It  was  not  until 
some  dozen  years  ago  that  local  levee  organizations,  stimulated  hy  the 
encouragement  of  Government  aid,  began  to  treat  the  subject  of  levee 
building  as  a  question  of  engineering  science,  to  be  conducted  upon 
sound  engineering  principles.  Prior  to  that  era,  all  efforts  at  levee 
building  were  confined  to  the  task  of  piling  up  dirt  in  the  cheapest  pos 
sible  manner,  so  as,  if  possible  with  the  inadequate  means  available,  to 
keep  the  structure  above  the  local  high-water  mark.    The  whole  sys- 
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tern  was  on  a  basis  of  temporizing  work,  as  levees  were  expected  to 
soon  cave  into  the  river,  tlie  means  at  hand  being  insafficient  to  attempt 
anything  like  permanent  locations  or  perfect  methods  of  construction, 
no  attention  being  paid  to  foundations,  or  the  removal  of  stumps,  logs, 
and  other  x>erishable  matter  from  the  base  of  the  levees.  The  result 
has  been  a  very  undesirable  legacy  to  the  levee  engineers  of  more  re- 
cent times  of  a  system  of  levees  on  very  faulty  locations,  full  of  intrinsic 
imperfections,  which  must  perforce,  for  lack  of  saflftcient  pecuniary  re- 
sources, become,  or  rather  continue  to  be,  the  nucleus  upon  which  mod- 
em levee  systems  are  built. 

It  has  been  my  own  effort  to  eliminate  these  imperfections  as  far  as 
possible,  wherever  they  could  be  detected,  but  without  entire  success, 
as  witness  the  only  crevasse  which  occurred  in  my  district  during  the 
last  great  flood,  due  to  a  concealed  defect  in  an  old  levee.  But  I  have 
gouged  into  my  old  levees  very  extensively,  and  rely  largely  upon  a 
great  preponderance  of  new  material  placed  VL\yon  old  levees,  which 
constitute  a  small  proportion  of  the  completed  levee,  to  counteract  any 
undetected  weaknesses  in  the  original  structure. 

The  piecemeal  system  of  construction,  resulting  in  a  heterogeneous 
levee  line«  consisting  of  many  successive  enlargements  upon  the  original 
nucleus,  all  due  to  insufficient  means  to  meet  the  requirements,  have 
constituted  the  great  source  of  embarrassment  to  levee  engineers. 

Then  the  task  of  anticipating  increased  flood  elevations,  arising  from 
modified  conditions  due  to  continued  extensions  of  levee  lines,  so  as  to 
progressively  exclude  reservoir  spaces  from  the  reception  of  a  portion 
of  flood  volume,  has  baffled  the  ingenuity  of  the  wisest  engineers,  and 
we  have  been  compelled  to  be  taught,  mainly  by  experience,  when  expe- 
rience meant  disaster. 

This,  however,  has  not  been  so  much  the  result  of  want  of  foresight 
as  the  want  of  means  to  meet  the  dangers,  for  we  all  anticipated  phe- 
nomenal flood  heights  last  spring  from  recent  levee  extensions,  although 
we  were  all  surprised  by  the  remarkable  elevations  attained  by  the  high 
water. 

The  ultimate  extreme  elevation  of  the  flood  plane  can  not  be  accu- 
rately ascertained  until  the  entire  volume  of  some  great  flood  shall  be 
confined  between  levee  lines.  But  so  great  advances  toward  that  con- 
summation have  been  made  within  the  past  few  years  that  we  can  now 
estimate  with  much  more  confidence  than  ever  before  the  approximate 
ultimate  elevation  of  the  greatest  floods  that  maybe  reasonably  antici- 
pated under  such  conditions.  And,  in  conclusion,  I  can  only  repeat 
that  the  whole  problem  of  efficient  levee  systems  resolves  itself  into  the 
aphorism,  enough  dirt  in  the  right  place. 
Very  respectfully, 

T.  G.  Dabney, 
Chief  Engineer^  Upper  Tdzoo  District, 

Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson  : 

Q.  I  gather  from  your  paper  that  there  was  only  one  crevasse  in  your 
district  in  1897.    Is  that  correct t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  thatt — A.  It  was  48  miles  below  the  head  of  the 
district. 

Q.  Was  it  a  very  serious  one! — A.  Very;  probably  the  most  formid- 
able one  on  the  river, 

Q.  Whatwas  the  immediate  cause  of  it? — A.  There  was  undoubtedly 
a  concealed,  undetected  defect  in  the  old  structure.  The  nucleus  of  the 
levee  there  was  a  levee  built  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  at  a  time  when 
M  B  P ^21 
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levee  construction  was  in  its  crudest  state,  and  I  had  put  only  one 
enlargement  on  that  levee  on  one  side.  It  was  an  exceptionally  high 
levee  for  the  old  system,  and  during  the  high  water  of  last  year,  when 
it  was  1  foot  higher  than  that  levee,  it  was  kept  from  running  over  hy 
topping  it  with  sacks.  Everything  seemed  to  be  in  good  oonditiou 
tliere — good  shape.  No  danger  was  apprehended,  but  a  weakness 
developed  by  a  leak  issuing  from  the  levee  not  far  above  the  base,  at 
the  side  of  the  levee.  It  did  not  excite  very  much  attention ;  it  was 
suppressed  by  sacks  being  put  on  it.  Some  days  after,  another  leak 
developed  above  the  first  one,  higher  up  the  slope,  and  there  were  no 
hands  immediately  in  the  vicinity,  but  a  gentleman  who  told  me  about 
it  (Mr,  McKenzie)  was  there  and  saw  this  other  leak  break  out.  He 
described  it  as  being  about  the  size  of  a  stove  plate.  He  called  a  negro 
who  was  within  hailing  distance,  and  they  two  laid  a  sack  on  it,  and 
went  to  get  another  sack  to  lay  on  it,  and,  as  tliey  put  that  on,  both 
sacks  went  out  of  sight,  and  in  a  little  while  it  broke  its  way  up  to  the 
crown  of  the  levee.  It  could  have  been  prevented  if  anyone  bad  been 
there  who  understood  how  to  treat  such  a  case;  it  would  not  have  been 
a  difficult  thing;  five  minutes  work  would  have  stopped  it. 

Q.  It  was  a  case  of  defective  leveeing,  not  of  too  low  a  levee t — A. 
No,  sir;  defective  levee.  Now,  during  this  year,  in  that  vicinity,  wher- 
ever the  slope  of  the  original  structure  has  not  yet  been  covered  up,  I 
have  been  making  exploration  ditches  down  into  the  old  levee,  and  I 
have  found  dozens  of  large  stumps  that  were  buried  there  forty  years 
ago,  underneath  the  old  levee. 

Q.  That  will  involve  the  reconstruction  of  that  levee  t — ^A.  Yes.  I 
am  building  on  a  new  line.  I  can  illustrate  to  you  the  situation.  This 
is  on  the  bank  of  what  is  known  as  Flower  Lake,  and  this  old  levee  was 
built  quite  close  to  that  bank,  as  was  the  custom  in  those  days.  This 
is  nearly  east  and  west  [drawing  a  sketch],  the  direction  of  the  levee 
there;  and  at  the  lower  end  of  this  lake  it  turns  about  at  right  angles. 
Now,  that  crevasse  occurred  in  that  way  [illustrating],  the  width  of  it 
being  2,068  feet.  And  there  was  a  wall  of  water  approximately  15  feet 
deep  against  the  levee  when  the  break  occurred,  so  you  can  imagine 
what  a  volume  passed  through  there.  I  am  constructing  a  new  levee 
more  than  half  a  mile  above  this  break,  because  this  crevasse  water 
washed  out  a  large  hole  behind  an  angle  of  the  levee  half  a  mile  above 
it,  and  there  was  another  hole  on  the  outside  there;  there  was  a  run 
around  built  in  1884:  around  the  old  1882  crevasse.  Now,  this  washed 
out  a  hole  immediately  behind,  which  obliged  me  to  go  higher  than 
that  to  restore  the  line.  So  I  have  located  a  line  in  that  shape  [draw- 
ing], which  runs  approximately  south  forty-five  west.  From  there  it 
goes  due  west  until  it  intersects  this  north  and  south  line.  I  want  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  rather  herculean  task  that  I  have 
had  to  shoulder. 

The  quarantine  restrictions  last  fall  and  the  general  demoralization 
resulting  from  the  fear  of  yellow  fever,  paralyzed  all  eftbrt  to  accomplish 
anything  to  push  the  levee  work  during  that  period  of  the  fall  when  it 
is  expected  the  great  bulk  of  it  will  be  done;  so  I  found  myself  at  the 
end  of  the  yellow-fever  period  with  350,000  yards  of  unfinished  work 
on  this  line  here,  with  an  absolute  opening  between  that  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi Eiver;  nothing  could  prevent  the  water  from  going  through 
unless  this  350,000  yards  of  work  could  be  completed  in  time.  Well,  1 
had  to  take  the  matter  out  of  the  hands  of  the  contractor;  he  was 
utterly  unable  to  do  it,  and  no  outside  forces  were  available,  so  I  had 
to  rob  my  own  work  elsewhere,  wherever  it  would  best  bear  awaiting, 
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in  order  to  concentrate  my  forces  on  this  Flower  Lake  crevasse.  I 
assembled  a  very  large  force  there,  but  the  rains  poured  down,  the 
storms  came  one  after  another,  and  it  looked  as  though  it  would  be 
physically  impossible  to  finish  he  work  in  time.  However,  by  persist- 
ent efforts,  by  using  every  possible  means,  I  have  so  far  accomplished 
it  now  that  I  am  above  any  contingency  of  danger.  I  have  three- 
fourths  of  the  levee  entirely  completed,  and  the  other  portion  is  now 
considerably  higher  than  the  water  is  at  present  in  the  river,  and  the 
water  has  just  about  reached  a  stand.  I  am  keeping  it  out  there  by  the 
aid  of  a  protection  levee  built  hastily.  But  I  have  been  in  a  very  ner- 
vous frame  of  mind  for  a  good  many  weeks  on  account  of  that. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Oatohings: 

Q.  I  agree  with  you  entirely  that  as  an  ideal  system  for  controlling 
the  river  for  navigable  purposes  (and  incidentally  also  as  a  means  of 
preventing  overflow  in  time)  it  is  desirable  to  revet  the  banks  so  as  to 
give  fixedness  to  the  channel.  The  cost  of  that  revetment  work,  I 
believe  you  said,  was  estimated  at  about  $60,000,000  from  Cairo  to 
Ticksburg? — A.  Yes.  *  The  estimate  I  made  myself  was,  roughly,  about 
one  hundred  millions  from  Cairo  to  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River.  Below 
the  mouth  of  the  Red  River  there  is  no  revetment  needed.  My  impres- 
sion is  that  a  hundred  million  is  a  maximum  estimate  from  Cairo  to  the 
moath  of  the  Red  River. 

Q.  You  put  it  at  sixty  millions  to  Yicksburg,  then.  The  commission 
has  estimated  that  it  would  cost  $18,000,000  to  $20,000,000  to  perfect 
the  levee  system  all  the  way  to  the  Gulff — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  would  be  the  annual  cost  (taking  into  con- 
sideration the  contingency  of  the  relocation  and  reconstruction  of 
levees  J  of  maintaining  that  whole  system  after  completion  t — A.  The 
annual  cost  of  maintenance,  in  other  words  f 

Q.  Yes;  which  would  include  such  new  levees  as  might  have  to  be 
built. — A.  I  should  say  about  2  or  3  per  cent  of  the  original  cost, 
amounting  to  about  $1,000,000  annually. 

Q.  How  much  has  been  the  annual  renewal  on  the  old  levee  line  for 
125  miles  f — ^A.  I  can  recall,  I  think,  about  how  much  new  levee  has 
been  built  since  my  connection  with  the  district,  approximately. 

Q.  I  mean  after  you  had  once  got  your  line  fairly  well  estabhshed. — 
A.  That  is  a  question  that  can  not  be  hastily  answered  without  being 
answered  in  a  haphazard  way.  I  can  go  through  my  reports  and  look 
the  matter  up. 

Major  Habbob.  Do  you  think  that  your  experience  or  the  experience 
of  any  engineer  in  the  past  would  be  a  fair  criterion  of  the  cost  of 
maintaining  a  levee  system  after  it  had  been  completed  and  put  in 
charge  of  the  Government  t  Do  you  think  the  expense  of  that  kind  of 
maintenance  would  amount  to  as  much  as  it  has  in  the  past,  with  the 
difterences  of  location  and  perhaps  of  construction? 

A.  Before  I  answer  your  question,  Major  Harrod,  I  want  to  say  a 
little  more  in  reply  to  Oeneral  Catchings,  and  it  is  this :  That  the  annual 
renewals  of  levees  in  the  Upper  Yazoo  district  is  much  less  than  in  any 
extension  of  levee  below,  and  would  therefore  not  be  a  fair  standard 
by  which  to  judge  of  the  annual  cost  of  maintenance  below. 

General  Catchings.  I  took  your  front  because  of  the  experience 
that  you  have  acquired  in  levee  building.  Levees  are  now  better 
located  than  they  were  formerly,  are  they  nott  They  are  not  so  liable 
to  cave  into  the  river. 

A.  They  are  not  so  liable  to  cave.  The  caving  along  my  front  is 
very  much  less  than  it  is  lower  down  the  river. 
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Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  wherever  levees  are  located  now  they  are  put 
at  a  mnch  farther  distance  from  the  river! — A.  I  think  so.  I  kno^ 
they  are  in  my  district.  ! 

Q.  That  has  been  the  testimony  we  have  had,  that  wherever  levees 
are  now  located  they  are  exempted  as  far  as  possible  Irom  danger  by 
caving  into  the  river;  so,  as  time  goes  on,  there  wonld  be  less  and  less! 
danger  from  that  caase? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

In  reply  to  Major  Harrod's  question,  I  answer  unhesitatingly  that  Hie 
annnal  cost  of  maintenance  will  certainly  be  very  mnch  less  after  the 
systems  have  been  perfected. 

Q.  Sappose  that  the  Oovernment  shonld  decline  absolutely  to  prose- 
cute the  work  of  revetment  as  a  general  system  of  improving  the  river, 
then  is  it  not  possible  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose  by  means  of 
levees  and  a  liberal  use  of  dredges;  that  is  to  say,  can  not  the  f!<x>ds 
be  kept  out  by  levees,  and  the  river  made  to  supply  a  low- water  chan 
nel  for  navigable  purposes  by  dredging! — A.  I  think  so.  That  is  my 
opinion.  The  distinction  is  this,  as  I  see  it,  that  in  the  one  case  yon 
get  a  permanent  condition,  and  in  the  other  a  never-ending  system  of 
temporizing. 

Q.  But  a  low- water  channel  could  be  maintained  by  annual  dredging 
and  protection  could  be  afforded  by  levees,  and  the  Government  would 
be  likely  to  look  at  the  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  economy.  Kow, 
I  want  to  ask  you  which  would  be  the  most  economical.  It  has  been 
estimated  by  the  commission  that  after  this  revetment  work  was  put  in 
it  would  cost  10  per  cent  to  maintain  it;  so  that  if  you  had  your  revet- 
ment work  constructed  to  Vicksburg  (and  it  would  probably  cost  more 
than  the  estimate  before  you  got  through  with  it — that  has  been  the 
experience  of  the  Government)  it  would  still  cost  $6,000,000  a  year  to 
maintain  that  revetment,  and  you  probably  would  still  have  to  maintaiu 
a  very  considerable  levee  system,  would  you  not,  at  least  for  a  good 
many  years! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  infinitely  more  economical  for  the  Government  to 
build  these  levees  and  be  done  with  it,  and  incur  such  necessary  expense 
as  might  come  from  caving  banks,  and  improve  the  low- water  naviga- 
tion by  the  operation  of  dredges! — A.  I  would  like  to  say  this:  With 
the  system  of  indefinite  temporizing  that  you  have  described,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  to  what  ultimate  conditicois  that  may  lead.  An  indefi- 
nite extension  of  the  temporizing  system  may  ultimately  lead  to  some 
very  undesirable  situations.  That  is  a  pretty  deep  question  and  it 
requires  a  great  deal  of  consideration,  I  think,  before  pronouncing 
definitely  upon  it. 

Q.  I  have  before  me  the  statement  of  the  commission  that  it  would 
cost  from  $60,000,000  to  $70,000,000  to  revet  the  banks  from  Cairo  to 
Yieksburg,  and  that  the  annual  cost  of  maintenance  would  be  from 
$6,000,000  to  $7,000,000.  Now,  would  not  that  very  extensive  amount 
for  maintaining  the  revetments  be  practically  sufficient  in  itself,  so  far 
as  you  can  now  tell,  to  maintain  a  levee  system,  after  once  complete, 
and  to  operate  the  dredge  boats! — A.  Very  probably  so.  Others  are 
more  familiar  with  those  figures  than  I  am,  but  I  will  say  this:  The 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  mainlining  the  revetment,  if  it  were  once  accom- 
plished, I  take  it,  must  be  in  the  nature  of  pure  guesswork.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  data  upon  which  to  base  any  such  estimate  with  any 
confidence.    It  may  be  that  it  would  not  require  anything  to  maintain  it. 

Q.  Well,  it  would  hardly  be  that.    The  nature  of  the  structures  them 
selves  indicate  that  there  would  be  some  deterioration. 

Mr.  Vest.  What  did  I  understand  you  to  state  was  the  amount  of 
the  levee  tax  now  in  your  district! 
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A.  We  have  been  collecting  from  $210,000  to  $310,000,  or  thereabonts, 
each  year.  I  think  this  year  we  will  get  $300,000,  Beplying  in  a  gen- 
eral way  to  yonr  questioning,  I  do  not  think  that  engineers  generally 
woald  approve  a  system  which  looks  forward  to  a  never-ending  tem- 
porizing as  a  substitate  for  making  a  completed  system,  whatever  it 
might  be. 

Q.  But  I  am  talking  about  the  cost  of  it  now.  Of  course,  everybody 
will  concede  that  no  matter  what  work  you  undertake  in  this  life  it  would 
be  better,  if  you  had  the  means,  to  complete  it  in  the  most  approved 
fashion.  But  even  with  your  revetment  system,  after  it  is  completed, 
taking  the  estimate  of  the  commission  (because  that  is  the  best  we 
have),  there  is  a  perpetual  charge  of  six  or  seven  millions  annually  to 
maintain  it. — A.  I  do  not  admit  that.  General. 

Q.  Well,  assume  that,  because  that  is  the  best  estimate  we  have  got. 
Now,  then,  alter  you  have  built  your  levees  at  a  cost  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  millions  more,  is  it  not  likely  that  it  would  cost  no  more  than 
six  or  seven  million  annually  to  maintain  those  levees  and  at  the  same 
time  to  operate  the  dredge  boats  f — ^A.  I  think  possibly  you  are  correct 
about  that.  But  i  n  the  meantime,  what  is  the  river  doing  f  It  is  destroy- 
ing thousands  of  acres  of  land  which  can  never  be  reclaimed  under  that 
sort  of  a  system;  it  is  keeping  the  matter  in  a  continual  state  of  unrest 
and  indicision,  and  the  necessity  of  renewing  levee  lines  further  back. 
All  of  that  is  a  thing  that  is  very  undesirable  to  contemplate,  I  think. 
Now,  while  I  do  not  suppose  the  Federal  Government  is  now  in  a  frame 
of  mind  to  undertake  the  larger  enterprise  that  I  have  described,  what 
I  am  trying  to  plead  for  is  not  a  definite  abandonment  of  it;  simply  to  keep 
it  alive  until  a  future  time,  when  perhaps  the  Government  will  be  willing 
to  do  it.  Now,  I  agree  with  Colonel  Stickney,  that  it  would  be  very  wise, 
in  furtherance  of  that  general  improvement,  to  keep  some  experiipental 
work  going  on  all  the  time  in  the  field  of  bank  protection,  even  if  no 
large  expenditure  was  made — enough  to  still  further  develop  the  best 
means  of  accomplishing  the  purpose. 

Q.  Well,  I  agree  with  all  you  have  said,  and  yet  I  will  ask  this  ques- 
tion (whicn  you  can  answer  without  any  trouble) :  Is  it  not  possible, 
by  the  use  of  levees  and  the  use  of  dredge  boats,  to  protect  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  from  the  floods  and  to  furnish  a  sufficient  navigable 
channel  for  steamboats? — A.  I  think  so.  So  far  as  protection  from 
floods  is  concerned,  I  feel  quite  assured  of  the  fact.  Now,  I  am  not 
informed  of  the  latest  developments  in  the  dredging  experiments.  1 
can  not  speak  with  so  much  decision  upon  that  point.  I  believe,  though, 
that  what  you  have  suggested  is  true;  that  those  two  things  can  be 
accomplished. 

Exandned  by  Mr.  Vest  : 

Q.  Tou  are  familiar  with  the  public  sentiment  among  the  people  in 
your  levee  district.  How  would  the  people  in  your  levee  district,  as 
far  as  you  know,  regard  the  proposition  to  put  up  one-half,  or  dollar 
for  dollar,  with  the  Government,  to  raise  the  $18,000,000  to  build  these 
levees  from  Cairo  to  Vicksburgf — A.  I  think,  sir,  that  the  people  of 
my  levee  district  would  very  cheerfully  agree  to  that  kind  of  an 
arrangement. 

Q.  Have  you  any  data  as  to  the  amount  that  is  now  paid  each  year 
by  the  levee  districts  from  Cairo  to  Vicksburgf  You  say  in  your  dis- 
trict it  is  about  $210,000,  as  I  understand  f — A.  This  year  we  ex])ect, 
as  I  said  before,  to  collect  about  $300,000. 

Q.  Well,  say  $300,000  a  year,  then.    How  many  of  these  levee  dis- 
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tricts  are  there  between  Oairo  and  Vicksbnrg,  if  you  knowt — A.  I  am 
woefully  de^cieut  in  information  about  any  other  district  than  my  own, 
Senator. 

Q.  But  the  people  in  your  district  would  cheerfully  pay  one-half  if 
the  Government  would  pay  the  other! — ^A.  I  think  they  would  be  very 
glad  to  enter  into  such  an  arrangement.  I  am  not  sure  but  what  there 
are  some  weak  districts  that  might  not  be  able  to.  The  White  Biver 
Basin,  for  instance,  and  the  Lower  Arkansas,  have  not  enough  territory 
to  enable  them  to  carry  their  half  of  the  burdcD. 

Q.  Colonel  Driver  stated  that  he  secured  the  passage  of  an  act  by  the 
Arkansas  legislature  last  winter,  or  at  its  last  session,  authorizing  his 
levee  district  to  issue  bonds  for  $500,080,  provided  the  Government  pat 
up  $750,000. — A.  I  think  I  heard  that  statement  made  before  the  river 
commission  by  representatives  of  that  district. 

Mr.  Bebby.  That  is  true.  But  your  district.  Major,  is  much  more 
able  to  pay  than  Colonel  Driver's  district. 

The  Witness.  I  presume  so,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  informed  by  my  constitutents  that  that  i>ortion  of  the  St, 
Francis  district  that  is  in  Missouri  has  paid  all  it  possibly  can  raise. 
It  is  not  a  rich  district. — A.  Perhaps  I  might  suggest  that  the  propo- 
sition suggested  by  you,  of  the  burden  being  equally  divided  between 
the  Government  and  the  local  interests,!  think  would  not  be  applicable] 
to  those  weak  levee  districts.  I  do  notthink  they  could  carry  their  half  j 
of  the  burden.  They  have  a  very  limited  area  as  compared  with  the 
extent  of  their  levee  frontage.  Desha  and  Chicot  counties  in  Arkau- 1 
sas  have  a  very  extensive  frontage. 

Q.  They  are  rich  counties,  thought — ^A.  Well,  in  the  aggregate  I  do 
not  know.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  low  land  there  that  is  unavaUable 
for  use.  And  then  the  White  River  Basin  has  a  small  territory  with  a 
long  frontage,  and  the  St.  Francis  is  largely  undeveloped. 

Mr.  Bebby.  Chicot  and  Desha  are  included  with  certain  counties  in 
Louisiana  to  make  up  the  district,  are  they  notf 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  do  not  make  a  district  by  themselves! — A.  No;  I  believe 
Louisiana  has  contributed  a  great  deal  toward  the  maintenance  of  the 
levees  on  the  front  of  the  Lower  Arkansas. 

Q.  Building  what  is  called  the  Tensas  district,  there! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Vest  : 

Q.  As  I  understand  your  testimony,  it  amounts  to  this:  That  unless 
we  can  raise  the  large  amount  of  $100,000,000  for  revetment,  the  best 
we  can  do  is  to  make  an  appropriation  of  $18,000,000  for  a  tentatiye 
purpose;  that  is  about  the  meaning  of  your  testimony! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  state  that  the  $18,000,000  necessary  to  build 
these  levees  is  pimply  a  tentative  expenditure— that  is  to  say,  that  itis 
temporary,  and  we  must  at  last  rely  upon  revetment;  that  if  we  pnt  np 
these  levees  (that  will  cost,  according  to  the  estimate,  $18,000,000)  it 
involves  a  continual  expenditure  to  keep  them  up^  and  at  last  you  have 
got  to  resort  to  revetment! — A.  I  think  that  is  putting  it  a  little 
strongly.  Senator  Vest.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  yon  are 
right  to  this  extent,  according  to  my  views,  that  after  building  those 
levees  at  that  cost,  after  perfecting  them  so  they  accomplish  the  pnr 
pose  in  view,  if  the  banks  are  permitted  to  continue  to  cave,  there  will 
from  time  to  time  (I  can  not  say  at  what  intervals)  be  a  loss  of  a  portion 
of  the  levee  line  that  would  have  to  be  restored.  ^ 

Mr.  Nblson.  It  is  only  to  that  extent  that  you  consider  it  tentative- 
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The  Witness.  Well,  I  think  tentative  is  the  wrong  word  to  apply. 
Mr.  Vest.  Well,  what  word  would  yon  uset 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  think  it  is  tentative,  because  we  can  antici- 
pate with  considerable  certainty  what  is  going  to  occur. 

Examined  by  Mr.  C  atchings  : 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  mean  this:  That  after  the  levees  are  built 
they  are  not  there  to  stay  forever,  as  you  build  them,  but  owing  to  exi- 
gencies, such  as  caving  banks,  there  will  necessarily  be,  from  time  to 
time,  some  relocations  and  renewals  t — ^A,  Exactly. 

Q.  And  you  are  unable  now  to  estimate  exactly  what  that  would  be  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

(J.  I  wish  you  would  try  and  form  some  estimate.  It  is  desirable  that 
we  have  a  statement  upon  that. — A.  It  is  not  only  desirable  and  impor- 
tant, but  requires  careful  consideration.  Now,  I  should  like  to  talk  with 
my  confreres,  Miyor  Starling  and  others,  who  have  some  familiarity 
with  its  history,  and  make  up  a  careful  statement. 

Q.  Of  course,  if  the  idea  should  get  around  that  after  you  had 
expended  $18,000,000  on  top  of  $28,000,000  or  $29,000,000  that  already 
have  been  expended  for  levees,  which  would  be  something  like  a  total 
cost  of  $46,000,000— if,  after  you  have  expended  $46,000,000  in  levees, 
and  they  only  last  for  a  few  years,  and  you  have  to  spend  $46,000,000 
more,  of  course  nobody  would  entertain  that  proi)osition;  but  if  it 
should  turn  out  that  you  would  only  have  to  spend  a  million  a  year,  or 
perhaps  a  little  more,  to  maintain  those  levees  costing  $46,000,000,  that 
would  be  a  very  different  proposition. 

Examined  by  Mr. .Nelson: 

Q.  Can  you  not  put  that  proposition  in  this  light:  That  the  revet- 
ment work,  from  your  standpoint,  is  needed  as  a  supplement  to  the 
levees  to  prevent  the  banks  caving  and  undermining  the  levees  that 
you  build;  isn't  that  itt — ^A.  Well,  just  the  reverse  of  that.  I  regard 
the  levees  as  a  supplement  to  bank  revetment. 

Q.  Well,  take  my  viey  of  the  case  for  the  time  being,  that  the  revet- 
ment work  in  the  curves  of  the  river  is  to  prevent  the  levees  being 
undermined  and  destroyed.  Assuming  that  to  be  the  case,  then,  does 
not  the  question,  from  a  pecuniary  standpoint,  resolv^  itself  into  this, 
as  to  whether  it  is  more  expensive  to  maintain  that  levee  by  that 
expensive  revetment  work,  which  costs  $30  a  foot,  or  to  maintain  it  by 
the  construction  of  a  newer  levee  within  the  leveed  portion!  Does  it 
not  resolve  itself  into  that  proposition  t — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  And  before  you  could  fairly  compare  the  two  methods,  that  con- 
sideration ought  to  be  given  due  weight.  Now,  if,  after  a  careful  esti- 
mate, it  should  turn  out  that  it  would  be  cheaper  to  run  the  risk  of 
having  your  levees  undermined  at  these  curves,  and  curing  the  defect 
by  constructing  new  inner  levees,  than  by  building  the  revetment  work, 
as  a  mere  matter  of  dollars  and  cents,  the  building  of  the  new  levees 
would  be  best,  would  it  not! — A.  Undoubtedly,  sir. 

Q.  And,  therefore,  you  should  compare  the  cost  of  the  two  systems 
in  the  way  of  maintaining  a  levee  constructed,  should  you  not? — A. 
Yes,  sir.  If  the  protection  from  overflow  is  the  prominent  or  only 
object  under  consideration,  I  should  unhesitatingly  say  that  it  is  clieaper 
to  build  new  levees  than  to  protect  caving  banks. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  But  must  you  not  keep  in  view  the  navigability  oi" 
the  stream  constantly! 

A,  Certainly. 
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Examined  by  Mr.  Bbbbt: 

Q.  1  understand  you  to  mean  the  levees  (if  we  are  not  to  abandon  tte 
country  altogetber)  are  a  necessity  to  prevent  the  overflows,  in  any 
event  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  think,  in  order  to  keep  the  river  in  a  permaueDt  channel 
and  prevent  banks  from  caving,  and  the  rebuilding  of  a  portion  of  th^* 
levees  from  time  to  time,  that  tlie  revetment  would  be  the  ideal  thing, 
and  a  necessity  to  prevent  any  bank  caving  and  to  improve  the  chau 
nel,  in  order  to  keep  the  river  in  the  same  channel? — ^A.  Yes,  sir:  that 
is  true. 

Q.  In  other  words,  abandoning  the  levee  system  altogether  would  be 
to  abandon  the  country,  would  it  nott — ^A.  It  would,  sir.  Now,  I  have 
stated  repeatedly  that  I  regard  the  speedy  completion  of  the  levee  sys- 
tem as  a  pressing  necessity.  I  think  that  disposes  of  that  part  of  the 
subject.  But  I  am  endeavoring  to  take  a  much  larger  view  of  the  whole 
subject  than  that  which  has  to  do  simply  with  the  protection  of  the 
country  from  overflow,  or  affording  temporary  relief  to  the  navigation 
interests.  I  am  trying  to  look  forward  to  a  time  when  we  will  have 
mastered  the  Mississippi  Biver — reduced  it  to  control — ^and  the  neces- 
sary step  in  such  a  proceeding  is  to  give  permanence  to  its  position. 
Now,  for  all  present  purposes  my  own  views  are  that  the  Government 
ought  to  take  such  steps  as  it  is  willing  to  aid  in  or  to  accomplish  by 
their  own  efi'orts  the  completion  of  the  levee  system  as  speedily  as 
possible,  and  giving  relief  to  the  navigation  interests  as  speedily  as*i>09- 
sible  by  any  temporizing  devices  that  are  available,  and  in  the  mean- 
time to  keep  alive  the  ultimate  purpose  of  absolutely  controlling  the 
Mississippi  Biver,  and  to  that  end  continue  some  work  toward  develop- 
ing the  proper  methods  and  processes. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Catchings: 
Q.  And  when  you  spoke  of  the  levee  system  being  a  mere  temporary 
affair  in  the  absence  of  revetment,  you  did  not  mean  that  the  whole 
levee  system  would  have  to  be  renewed  from  tin^p  to  timef — A.  General 
Catchings,  the  instinctive  feeling  in  my  mind  was  that  I  was  address;- 
ing  myself  to  people  who  knew  as  much  about  levees  as  I  do  n^yself, 
which  would  preclude  the  idea  that  you  have  suggested — that  it  is 
merely  a  temporizing  arrangement.  Everyone  at  all  conversant  with 
the  subject  would  know  that  the  process  of  destruction  of  portions  of 
the  levee  line  would  be  a  very  slow  one ;  that  portions  would  be  destroyed 
only  at  considerable  intervals;  and  only  from  a  more  comprehensive 
view  of  the  whole  problem  could  it  be  denominated  a  temporizing 
system. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson: 

Q.  Here  is  the  river,  say,  and  here  is  a  caving  bend  in  the  river. 
Here  is  your  new  levee  constructed  as  you  want  it  under  your  new 
plan  [illustrating].  That  new  levee,  we  will  say,  is  threatened  by  the 
caving  of  the  bank.  Now  there  are  two  ways  to  remedy  that;  one  is 
by  building  revetments  and  stopping  the  erosion  of  the  bank,  the 
undermining  of  it,  the  other  is  to  let  that  erosion  go  on  and  construct 
an  inner  levee,  is  it  not! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  then,  in  determining  the  question  as  respects  the  maintenance 
of  levees,  is  it  not  a  question  of  dollars  and  cents  as  to  which  is  the 
chea])e8t  (in  the  case  I  have  supposed) — building  this  revetment  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  your  levees,  or  building  this  new  inner  levee t— 
A.  In  such  a  case  as  that.  Senator,  you  have  stated  the  proposition 
correctly,  as  I  understand  it.     It  is  merely  a  question  of  dollars  and 
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cents,  in  that  view,  involving  the  sacrifice  of  some  terntory  and  possi- 
bly some  improvements.  There  are  oases,  however,  in  which  it  would 
be  a  serions  question  as  to  the  relative  cost  of  revetment  or  the  con- 
stmction  of  a  new  line.  Ordinarily  there  is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  the  construction  of  a  new  line  would  be  cheaper,  but  there  are 
cases  where  there  are  old  bends  now  in  the  form  of  lakes,  and  so  forth, 
where  it  would  not  be  cheaper.  I  have  such  a  case  in  my  own  district, 
which  I  can  illustrate  very  quickly.  Mhoon  Lake  comes  around  like 
that,  and  is  shoalfd  up  at  the  two  ends.  Here  is  the  Mississippi. 
Here  is  a  levee.  Now  this  was  threatened  along  here.  It  would  be 
very  difficult  to  build  that  line  any  farther  back,  so,  if  it  were  necessary 
to  renew  that,  if  that  should  become  threatened  it  would  involve  the 
building  of  12^  miles  of  new  levee. 

Q.  In  other  words,  then,  there  are  cases  where  both  from  a  financial 

standpoint  and  because  of  the  natural  conditions  revetment  would  be 

the  only  remedy  t — ^A.  Where  revetment  would  be  the  cheaper  remedy. 

Q,  Yes,  and  would  be  practical  in  every  shape  of  the  case  and  the 

remedy  that  ought  to  be  resorted  to! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And.  there  are  other  cases  where  Hew  levees  would  be  the  cheaper 
and  more  feasible.    Isn't  that  truef — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q«  So  that  yon  could  not  lay  down  any  uniform  rule  on  the  subject. — 
A.  Welly  I  could  say  that  the  conditions  I  have  just  presented  are 
exceptional,  and  the  other  is  usual — to  build  new  levees. 

Q.  In  most  cases  would  it  not  be  cheaper  to  build  new  levees  than  to 
carry  on  the  revetment  workf — A.  It  would.  Then,  on  the  other  hand, 
taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  subject,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  in  a  continued  process  of  renewal  by  putting  the  lines  farther 
back  (at  least  theoretically)  there  is'^a  chance  of  its  reaching  a  limit 
beyond  which  you  would  have  to  stop. 

Q.  Yes,  you  might  get  a  sort  of  endless  chain. — A.  Well,  you  would 
get  back  into  more  difficulties  all  the  time,  and  you  would  be  sacrificing 
a  great  deal  of  property  all  the  time,  costly  improvements,  sugar  houses, 
plantation  houses,  bams,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing. 


U.  8.  9.  Mississippi, 

February  5, 1898. 

H.  O.  Kewcomeb,  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson: 

Q.  Oaptain,  what  i)osition  do  you  occupy! — ^A.  I  am  in  charge  of  the 
Third  district  of  the  Mississippi  Biver,  under  the  Mississippi  River 
Commission. 

Q.  Yon  are  a  captain  in  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  United  States 
Army! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  charge  of  the  Third  levee  district! — ^A.  No,  sir;  of  the 
Third  district,  improving  the  Mississippi  Biver,  under  the  Mississippi 
River  Commission.  That  includes  two  levee  districts,  and  several  works 
of  bank  protection. 

Q.  What  districts  does  it  include! — A.  The  Lower  Yazoo  levee  dis- 
trict and  the  Upper  Tensas. 

Q.  Where  does  the  Upper  Tensas  extend  from  and  to! — ^A.  In  a 
general  way,  from  the  Arkansas  Biver  south  to  about  the  latitude  of 
Warrenton,  Miss.,  8  or  9  miles  below  Vicksburg,  on  the  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana  side. 
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Q.  What  is  the  mileage  of  levees  you  have  on  the  west  sidef  What 
is  the  distance  from  the  Arkansas  Biver? — A.  It  is  about  185.1  miles. 

Q.  What  is  the  aivwage  height  of  those  levees  above  the  grouDd? — 
A.  About  13  feet 

Q.  Are  they  completed  to  that  stage! — A.  They  are  in  various  con- 
ditions, of  coarse.  Some  are  fairly  high,  with  reference  to  the  last  high 
water,  although  there  are  very  few  of  that  kind.  Others  again  are 
lower.  They  are  not  uniform  in  their  grade  line.  The  money  supplied 
has  been  used  at  different  points  of  the  line  from  time  to  time  in  rais- 
ing the  levee  to  a  higher  grade. 

Q.  When  was  the  substantial  beginning  of  the  construction  of  those 
levees,  either  by  local  or  Federal  authority! — A.  In  that  respect  the 
district  ought  possibly  to  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  part  in  Arkan- 
sas and  the  part  in  Louisiana.  Formerly  the  district  was  divided  into 
two  parts,  called  the  Upper  and  the  Middle  Tensas,  but  recently  they 
have  been  combined  into  one.  In  Arkansas,  although  there  were  por- 
tions here  and  there  along  the  bank  prior  to  1882,  nearly  all  of  the  levee 
line,  as  it  exists  at  present,  has  been  built  since  that  time. 

Q.  Since  1882! — ^A.  Yes,  sir/  And  the  greater  portion  of  that,  I 
might  say,  has  been  built  since  1892. 

Q.  The  greater  portion  of  the  levee  that  is  within  the  limits  of  Arkan- 
sas!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  about  the  Louisiana  portion  of  the  levee! — ^A.  In  1882  the 
yardage  in  place  there  was  greater  than  it  was  in  Arkansas,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  greater  portion  of  that  line,  as  it  exists  at  present,  has 
also  been  put  in  since  1882. 

Q.  Was  there  any  continuous  levee  at  the  Louisiana  end  before  that 
time,  or  was  it  only  small  patches! — A.  I  think  the  levee  was  practi- 
cally continuous;  that  is,  up  to  the  low  grade  that  was  adopted  at  that 
time.  In  other  words,  the  levee  construction  since  that  time  has  been 
mainly  by  way  of  enlarging  the  old  lines  or  replacing  them. 

Q.  Were  you  in  charge  of  this  division  during  the  flood  of  1897! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  that  time  the  average  height  of  your  levee  was  about  13  feet, 
you  say! — A.  Practically  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  state  what  your  experience  was  with  the  high  water  during 
the  flood  of  1897,  in  respect  to  the  levees  under  your  charge. — A.  The 
water  during  that  flood  generally  attained  a  height  of  from  2^  to  3 
feet  above  any  former  gauge  readings  throughout  my  district. 

Q.  You  refer  to  the  gauge  readings  of  the  prior  floods,  1882, 1883, 

and . — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  highest  preceding  floods.    Of  course  the 

gauge  varied  for  different  years. 

Q,  And  this  time  it  was  how  much  above! — A.  About  2 J  to  3 
feet,  as  a  general  rule. 

Q.  Two  and  a  half  to  3  feet  above  all  former  gauge  readings  in 
your  district! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  levees  had  been  constructed  on  the  basis  of  the  gauge  read- 
ings that  you  then  had,  I  suppose! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  were  supposed  to  be  sufficient,  considering  those  gauges! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  the  water  had  not  been  higher  in  1897,  opposite  your  Tensas 
levee  front  than  it  was  in  1882, 1883, 1884,  and  so  on,  those  levees  would 
have  been  ample! — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  it  was  simply  because  the  water  was  so  much  higher  (from 
2  to  3  feet  higher)  that  your  levees  proved  insufficient! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  many  crevasses  on  your  Tensas  reach? — A.  There 
were  three  in  all  in  the  Tensas  levees  in  my  district. 
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Q.  Did  those  crevasses  occur  because  the  levee  was  too  low  or  did 
they  occur  through  other  defects  in  the  levees!  Did  the  water  wash 
over  the  levees  and  so  make  a  crevasse^  or  did  it  work  its  way  in 
laterally? — A.  The  actual  causes  of  the  crevasses  are  not  known.  In 
one  case  I  know,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  system,  where  we  had  a  small 
crevasse  that  was  of  no  real  importance 

Q.  What  crevasse  was  that  ? — A.  That  was  the  Amos  Bayou  crevasse. 

Q.  That  was  the  upper  one? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BxiBBY.  Where  is  that  located,  from  the  month  of  the  Arkansas? 

A.  The  leveeB  begin  on  Amoe  Bayou,  and  f^  down  Amos  Bayou  and 
Cypress  Creek  to  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  reaching  the  Mississippi  Biver 
at  Lucea  Landing. 

Q.  Amos  Bayou  comes  down  parallel  to  the  Arkansas,  a  little  below 
it,  does  it? — A.  Yes,  sir.  This  crev(|*sse  was  about  13  or  14  miles  above 
Lucea  Landing  along  that  line.  It  was  only  about  a  mile  from  the  end 
of  the  levee,  around  which  the  water  was  already  passing  in  consider- 
able quantities.    There  is  a  gap 

Q.  Yes;  a  7-mile  gap? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  between  the  Arkansas  Eiver 
system  and  the  other,  and  of  course  large  quantities  of  water  pass 
through  there  at  high  stages. 

Q.  Was  that  crevasse  in  the  Mississippi  front  of  the  levee  or  was  it 
in  the  levee  in  fi-ont  of  Amos  Bayou? — A.  It  was  along  the  Amos 
Bayou? 

Q.  It  was  there  where  the  levee  broke? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  width  of  that  crevasse? — A.  Between  six  and  seven 
hundred  feet. 

Q.  Did  that  crevasse  occur  because  the  levee  was  insufficient  in 
height  or  through  other  causes? — ^A.  That  was  through  a  defect  in  the 
section  of  the  levee.  The  levee  had  been  constructed  several  years 
before  and  had  been  badly  gullied  by  rain  wash,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  these  gullies  almost  met  on  the  opposite  sides,  and  reduced 
the  section  so  much  that  it  did  not  present  sufficient  resistance  to  the 
pressure  of  the  water,  and  it  broke  through  the  base. 

Q.  It  was  a  giving  way  of  the  body  or  base? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  the  next  crevasse? — A.  ]N'ear  the  lower  end  of  the 
Upper  Tensas  district. 

Q.  In  Louisiana? — A.  Yes,  sir;  about  3  miles  below  Yicksburg,  on 
the  opposite  side.    That  is  known  as  the  Biggs  crevasse. 

Q.  That  was  one  of  the  largest  crevasses  that  occurred,  was  it  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  a  very  important  crevasse. 

Q.  One  of  the  greatest  that  occurred  during  the  whole  flood  any- 
where along  the  river,  was  it  not? — A.  It  did  not  attain  any  greater 
dimensions  than  some  others,  but  it  was  especially  unfortunate  on 
account  of  the  very  difficult  location  for  a  new  line  to  replace  the 
broken  line. 

Q.  What  was  the  length  of  that  crevasse? — A.  About  2,400  feet. 

Q.  How  did  that  occur  with  respect  to  the  levee? — A.  That  levee  was 
very  low. 

Q.  Too  low? — A.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  topped  up  and  the  earth  was  kept 
above  the  rising  water;  but  it  is  claimed  by  some  that  the  crevasse 
started  on  account  of  wave  wash  from  a  passing  steamer  being  thrown 
over  the  levee,  and  thus  cutting  down  the  topping  that  had  been  placed 
on  it.  But  I  am  not  sure  of  the  reliability  of  that  testimony.  The 
same  levee  had  been  giving  a  good  deal  of  trouble  on  account  of  the 
sloughing  of  the  bank  slope.  Several  times  before  that  they  had  feared 
that  breaks  were  about  to  take  place,  but  they  managed  to  hold  the  line. 

Q.  Where  was  the  next  crevasse? — A.  The  Beed  crevasse. 
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Q.  At  the  lower  end  of  your  district? — A.  Yery  near  the  lower  end; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  large  was. that? — A.  It  was  aboat  a  thousand  feet  in  width. 

Mr.  Gatghinos.  That  was  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  Biggs 
crevasse? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  give  us  information  as  to  how  much  has  been  con- 
tributed by  the  local  authorities  toward  the  construction  of  that  levee 
system  and  how  much  has  been  contributed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment?— ^A.  I  can  give  you  the  yardage  that  has  been  put  in  by  the  two 
parties. 

Q.  Oan  you  give  the  cost  rather  than  the  yardage  ? — A.  I  can  not  give 
that,  because  I  do  not  know  the  amounts  expended  by  the  local  organ- 
izations for  the  yardage  they  put  in. 

Q.  Well,  go  on  and  tell  us  the  yardage.  Take  first  the  Arkansas 
portion  if  you  have  that  separate  from  the  rest. — A .  They  are  separate 
up  to  1896.  Since  then  I  have  combined  them.  My  notes  are  not  dis- 
tinct for  the  two  States  since  1896  [referring  to  some  papers];  but  the 
greater  portion  of  the  work  was  of  course  done  before  1896. 

Q.  And  if  you  give  us  the  1896  figures,  you  will  give  us  substantially 
what  there  is  in  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  I  can  give  you  what  has  been  done 
since  then  also. 

Q.  Give  us  the  Arkansas  end  of  it,  then,  by  local  authority;  and  by 
that  I  mean  the  district  and  the  State,  everything  outside  of  the  Federal 
Government. — A.  The  records  show  that  the  yardage  estimated  to  be 
in  place  in  1882  (before  the  Government  took  charge  of  any  of  the  work) 
was  about  1,788,000  cubic  yards. 

Q.  This  yardage  before  that  was  local  work  mainly,  wasn't  it? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  say  that  yardage  was? — A.  1,788,000  cubic 
yards.  Since  then  to  1896  the  local  authorities  contributed  819,000 
yards.  During  that  same  interval,  from  1882  to  1896,  the  Government 
put  in  about  10,410,000  cubic  yards. 

Q.  The  proportion,  then,  in  the  aggregate,  would  be  about  ten  and 
a  half  to  two  and  a  half?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  ten  and  a  half  million  yards  to  two  and  a  half  million 
yards? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  Arkansas  portion? — A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  !Now  come  down  to  the  portion  in  Louisiana^  The  greater  xK>r- 
tion  is  in  Louisiana,  as  I  understand  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  In  Louisiana 
there  were  in  place  in  1882,  and  therefore  doubtless  contributed  by  the 
local  authorities,  3,181,000  cubic  yards.  Since  then  the  local  authori- 
ties have  contributed  7,612,000  cubic  yards,  making  a  total  of  about 
10,800,000  cubic  yards. 

Q.  Contributed  by  local  authority? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  much  by  the  Federal  Government? — ^A.  The  Federal 
Government  has  contributed  about  4,800,000  cubic  yards. 

Q.  I  believe  you  stated  a  while  ago  that  if  the  water  level  of  the  flood 
of  1897  had  not  been  any  higher  opposite  your  district  than  in  the  floods 
of  1882  and  1883,  the  levees  would  have  been  sufficient,  and  that  the 
gauge  readings  showed  a  higher  level  of  from  2}  to  3  feet,  as  I  under- 
stood you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  if  the  water  had  not 
been  higher  in  1882, 1883,  or  1884  that  you  would  not  have  had  cre- 
vasses, does  it? 

A.  ]S^ot  necessarily,  but  I  think  w^e  may  practically  assume  that. 
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Q.  I  wish  you  would  give,  respectively,  the  local  and  Federal  yardage 
of  levee  work  in  the  Lower  Yazoo  district. — A,  In  1882  there  were  in 
place  in  the  line,  available  for  future  system,  about  5,900,000  cubic  ' 
yards. 

Q.  In  the  Lower  Yazoo  district  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  since  then,  how  muchf — A.  Since  then  the  local  authorities 
have  contributed  about  14,300,000  yards. 

Q.  Making  nearly  L'0,000,000  yards!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  much  has  the  Federal  Government  done  in  the  mean- 
time!—A.  About  11,900,000  yards. 

Q.  A  little  more  than  half! — ^A.  Yes,  sir,  I  would  like  to  correct 
that  last  statement  in  this  respect.  This  statement,  now,  does  not 
include  the  time  simply  from  1882  to  1896,  but  up  to  the  completion  of 
the  contracts  which  are  now  in  force.  In  other  words,  we  have  consid- 
erable yardage  that  is  under  contract,  and  that  is  included,  so  it  really 
would  take  it  up,  say,  to  the  end  of  this  year. 

Q.  Well,  does  that  apply  to  the  other  side! — ^A.  !No,  sir.  The  figures 
I  have  so  far  given  you  apply  to  1896.  I  have  figures  for  the  time  since, 
for  the  district  combined,  but  not  for  the  two  parts — Arkansas  and 
Louisiana. 

Q.  Now  give  us  the  local  and  the  Federal  yardage  since  1896  for  the 
combined  Tensas  district. — A.  The  local  amounts  to  about  691,000 
yards.  The  Government  construction,  including  the  contracts  now  in 
force,  will  amount  by  the  end  of  the  year  to  about  2,618,000  yards. 
That  gives  a  total  contribution  by  the  local  and  the  Government  opera- 
tions up  to  the  end  of  1898  about  the  following  quantities:  The  local, 
12,303,943  yards 

Q.  That  is  for  the  entire  Tensas  Basin! — A.  That  is  for  the  entire 
upper  Tensas  Basin  in  my  district  since  1882. 

Q.  Including  what  was  then  on  the  ground! — A.  That  is  simply  the 
amount  constructed  by  the  local  authorities  since  1882. 

Q.  It  did  not  include  the  amount  before! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  in  your  former  statement  you  gave  it! — A.  No,  sir;  I  simply 
referred  to  the  amount  that  was  in  place  and  then  I  gave  the  amount 
built  by  them  since  up  to  1896. 

Q.  You  gave  the  amount  in  place  and  then  added  that  and  what  they 
have  built  since  together! — A.  No;  not  in  the  amount  that  I  gave  you. 
The  total  I  gave  you  before  was  simply  the  amount  contributed  in  the 
two  districts. 

Q.  Including  the  yardage  in  place  in  1882  and  all  that  has  been  done 
subsequently  by  local  authority,  including  clear  up  to  the  present  time, 
what  is  the  aggregate  yardage  on  the  entire  Tensas  front  in  your  dis- 
trict! That  practically  includes  from  first  to  last  all  the  yardage  that 
has  been  put  in  by  local  authority  !-7A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  amount  in  yards  constructed  by  local  authority  in 
the  State  of  Arkansas  up  to  the  present  time,  so  far  as  you  know! — A. 
Up  to  1896  the  amount  is  2,600,000  yards. 

Q.  And  by  Federal  authority  in  Arkansas! — A.  Up  to  1896  about 
10,400,000  yards. 

Q.  And  within  Louisiana  by  local  authority  up  to  1896! — A.  About 
10,800,000  yards. 

Q.  And  by  Federal  authority  within  Louisiana! — A.  About  4,800,000 
yards. 

Q.  And  in  both  States  combined  since  1896  up  to  the  present  time 
by  local  authority! — A.  About  700,000  yards. 

Q.  And  by  Federal  authority  in  both  districts  combmed! — ^A.  About 
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29600,000  yards.  These  qaantities  since  1896  include  the  work  that  is 
now  in  progress  but  not  now  complete. 

Q.  You  stated  before  in  your  testiiyony  substantially  that  the  water 
during  the  flood  of  1897  was  on  an  average  from  2  to  3  feet  higher  than 
it  had  been  at  previous  floods  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  flood  stages  at  Cairo  were  a  little  higher 
in  1882  and  1883  than  in  the  flood  of  1897?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  volume  of  water  was  a  little  more,  or  at  le^st  as  great! — 
A.  Probably  more;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Probably  more  in  1882  and  1883.  And  notwithstanding  those 
facts,  the  stage  of  water  opposite  your  Tensas  levees  was  from  2  to  3 
feet  higher  than  during  those  flood  years? — A.  The  highest  preceding 
floods  in  my  district  were  in  1892  and  1893.  As  compared  with  these 
the  flood  of  1897  was  from  2  to  3  feet  higher,  but  as  compared  with  the 
floods  of  1882  and  1883  it  was  from  5  to  6  feet  higher. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  extra  rise  in  the  flood  of  1897  in  your 
levee  district,  and  to  what  do  you  ascribe  it? — A.  I  ascribe  it  to  the 
elimination  of  the  basins  that  had  formerly  acted  as  reservoirs  to  a  cer- 
tain extent. 

Q.  That  is  to  the  closure  of  the  basins  above! — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the 
construction  here  also  of  the  levee  system. 

Q.  The  closure  of  basins  and  construction  of  levees  a^bove,  and  also 
the  construction  of  levees  here! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  other  words,  to  the  construction  of  levees  generally! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  think  your  levees  ought  to  be  increased  or 
enlarged  (to  make  them  of  a  suitable  size  for  the  future)  above  the  stand- 
ard which  you  now  have!  Your  standard  is  how  much  now  on  an 
average! — A.  With  reference,  do  you  mean,  to  the  height  of  the  levees! 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  About  13  feet,  say,  at  present,  and  they  should  be  about 
17A  to  18  feet;  about  4^  feet  increase  probably  in  general. 

Q.  You  would  need  an  increase,  say,  to  about  18  feet  to  make  them 
safe  for  the  future? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  predicated  on  the  idea  that  the  levee  system  above  is 
perfected! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  the  river  from  Cairo  down  is  confined  within  levees  all 
the  way! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  think,  then,  that  an  18-foot  levee  would  be  what  you 
would  need,  and  would  be  sufficient  on  the  Tensas  Basin! — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  extra  cost  would  be  to  put  your 
levees  in  that  condition! — A.  In  the  Upper  Tensas  district,  including 
both  the  portions  in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana 

Q.  That  is  your  district! — A.  Yes,  sir — the  estimated  yardage,  to 
give  a  grade  of  6  feet  above  the  flood  of  1897  (which  would  give  us 
about  the  increase  in  height  to  which  we  have  referred)  is  about 
24,680,000  cubic  yards,  costing  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$4,000,000. 

Q.  At  how  much  do  you  estimate  it  per  yard! — A.  At  about  16|  cents. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  give  us  the  data  as  to  the  Lower  Yazoo  district; 
have  you  given  us  the  data  in  regard  to  the  contribution,  local  and 
Federal ! — A.  I  think  possibly  I  have  given  it. 

Q.  I  meant,  in  the  question  1  asked  at  the  outset,  to  include  your 
own  district,  divided  up  into  two  sections,  one  the  Arkansas  section 
and  the  other  the  Louisiana. — A.  Well,  what  I  gave  a  moment  ago  ap- 
plied only  to  the  Upper  Tensas,  which  is  in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana. 
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The  Lower  Tensas  is  a  coDtinuation  of  the  Upper  Tensas,  and  is  in  the 
district  below  mine. 

Q.  Well,  we  have  covered  your  district  thenf-^A.  We  have  covered 
the  Upper  Tensas,  bat  not  the  Lower  Yazoo  on  the  Mississippi  side. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  not  in  your  district  is  it! — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  in  my 
district. 

Q,  Well,  give  me  your  figures  then  as  to  the  Lower  Yazoo  district, 
as  to  what  the  local  authority  has  contributed,  Irom  first  to  last. — A. 
The  local  authorities,  crediting  them  with  the  yardage  in  place  in  1882, 
have  constructed  all  together  about  20,260,000  cubic  yards. 

Q.  Up  to  the  present  timet — A.  Yes,  sir;  up  to  the  present  time, 
including  incomplete  work,  which  is  provisionally  estimated ;  that  is,  as 
to  the  yardage,  of  which  I  am  not  certain.' 

Q.  What  has  the  Federal  Government  done  in  the  meantime  f — A.  It 
has  constructed  about  11,896,000  cubic  yards. 

Q.  What  is  the  height  of  the  Lower  Yazoo  levee  t — A.  About  the 
same  as  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river — about  13  feet. 

Q.  And  it  requires  an  increase  in  height  to  the  extent  of  how  much  ? — 
A.  About  4 J  or  6  feet 

Q.  That  would  give  you  about  an  18-foot  levee! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
practically. 

Q.  You  need  an  18-foot  levee.  And  what  will  be  the  cost  of  the 
increased  height  to  effect  itf — A.  The  estimate  of  yardage  required  to 
build  to  a  6-foot  grade  above  the  1897  flood  is  23,490,000  cubic  yards, 
giving  again  an  approximate  cost  of  nearly  $4,000,000. 

Q.  For  the  Lower  Yazoo  district! — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  it  might  be 
well  to  state  that  the  figures  that  have  been  given  concerning  the  earth- 
work constructed  by  the  local  and  Federal  authorities  do  not  represent 
the  actual  earthwork  in  place  in  the  controlling  levee  line,  because  from 
time  to  time  portions  of  the  line  have  had  to  be  abandoned. 

Q.  Have  been  washed  away  and  abandoned! — A.  Yes.  So  that  to 
get  at  the  actual  present  contents  of  the  line,  those  portions  abandoned 
or  lost  would  have  to  be  subtracted. 

Q.  And  that  would  hold  good  as  to  all  reaches  of  the  levee! — A. 
Yes,  sir;  probably  one- fourth;  in  other  words,  of  the  earthwork  that 
has  been  constructed  is,  you  may  say,  to  replace  abandoned  portions 
of  the  line. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  best  methods  and  means  by  whi(;h 
the  floods  in  the  Mississippi  Biver  can  be  repressed  or  restrained  and 
prevented  from  doing  damage  by  overflows! — A.  I  think  the  only 
practicable  system  is  that  of  levees  to  secure  the  country  from  overflow. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  that  anything  substantial  could  be  accom- 
plished at  any  moderate  or  reasonable  expense,  by  means  of  reser- 
voirs!— A.  I  believe  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  anything  could  be  accomplished  by  means  of  the 
so-called  outlet  system,  that  would  be  of  any  measurable  benefit! — ^A. 
No,  sir;  I  think  not,  taking  the  question  in  a  large  way. 

Q.  It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that,  owing  to  the  character  of  the  country, 
outlets  could  not  very  well  be  made  above  the  mouth  of  the  Bed 
Biver! — A.  There  is  only  one  outlet  in  existence  that  aflFects  my  dis- 
trict, and  that  is  the  gap  between  the  levee  systems  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Arkansas  Biver;  that  does  act  as  an  outlet  at  present. 

Q.  Which  way  does  that  lead  the  water  to  ?  —A.  That  leads  the  water 
out  from  the  river  into  Bayou  Ma9on  and  Bayou  Bojuf,  and  so  on  down, 
bringing  it  back  into  the  Bed  Biver. 

Q.  Inside  of  the  Tensas! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  There  is  a  possibility  of  a  small  outlet  there! — ^A.  There  has  been 
an  outlet,  relieving  the  flood  height  probably  as  much  as  2  feet  in  tius 
district. 

Q.  Are  yon  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  leave  that 
outlet  from  the  Arkansas  down  there  !  Would  that  be  a  help  f  Do  you 
think  it  ought  to  be  utilized  f — A.  I  think  that  it  ought  to  be  utUized 
until  the  levee  system  below  the  outlet  has  been  sufficiently  strength- 
ened to  discharge  the  additional  quantity  of  water. 

Q.  You  believe  that  that  outlet  should  be  maintained  and  utilized 
until  you  have  properly  fortified  the  levees  all  along  the  line,  do  you! — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Q.  But  you  would  not  offer  that  as  a  permanent  means  of  relief! — A. 
Ko.  sir;  I  would  not. 

Q.  But  simply  to  be  utilized  pending  the  perfection  of  the  levee  sys- 
tem!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Aside  from  that,  there  is  no  other  point  where  outiets  could  be 
utilized  or  made  available  above  the  Bed  Biver  ! — ^A.  Not  that  I  know  of< 

Examined  by  Mr.  Bebbt  : 

Q.  How  much  country  does  that  outlet  overflow  there! — A.  I  believe 
that  the  area  overflowed  is  comparatively  small.  I  do  not  know  that 
any  damage  of  consequence  was  done  dnriug  the  last  high  water, 
when  considerable  water  went  out  that  way.  Of  course,  it  doubtless 
does  interfere  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  people  along  those  streams. 

Q.  How  did  the  water  go  down! — A.  The  water  went  down  through 
the  Tensas  and  tlie  Black  rivers  into  the  Bed  Biver,  and  also  partly 
into  the  Mississippi  Biver,  and  partly  through  the  Atchafalaya  to  the 
Gulf. 

Q.  What  stream  did  it  go  into  to  go  to  the  Tensas! — A.  The  levees 
along  tlie  Arkansas  Biver  start  from  the  hills  at  about  Pine  Bluff  and 
extend  toward  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  Lake  Jefferson.  The  levees 
along  the  Mississippi  Biver  are  carried  back  from  the  river  up  Cypress 
Greek  and  Amos  Bayou  to  a  point  that  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  on 
high  ground  beyond  the  overflow,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  that  inter- 
val between  the  two  extremities  of  the  levee  systems,  there  is  a  gap  of 
about  7  miles,  through  which  considerable  qaantities  of  water  pass  at 
flood  stages,  such  as  we  have  bad  in  recent  years.  During  the  last 
high  water  it  is  estimated  that  about  120,000  cubic  feet  per  second 
passed  through  there. 

Q.  Where  does  it  go  to  then — into  the  Tensas! — A.  It  goes  down 
through  Bayou  Macon  and  Bayou  Boeuf  into  the  Tensas  and  Black 
rivers. 

Q.  Do  you  say  it  does  not  overflow  any  considerable  amount  of  land!— 
A.  There  is  considerable  low  land,  I  imagine,  that  is  inundated,  but,  as 
I  say,  we  have  received  no  reports  of  any  damage  which  was  due  to  it 

Q.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  land,  is  there  not,  that  could 
be  reclaimed  if  that  water  were  confined! — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  say  ulti- 
mately, when  we  have  protected  more  securely  the  lands  already 
reclahned  in  the  other  basins  and  in  this  one,  then  it  will  be  time  to 
commence  the  reclamation  of  those  lands. 

Mr.  Nelson.  His  theory  is,  you  understand,  that  that  should  be  left 
open  until  the  levee  system  is  made  complete  below. 

;Mr.  Beeey.  I  understand.  But  1  wanted  to  know  what  justice  there 
was  in  overflowing  that  part  of  the  country  so  as  to  protect  the  land  in 
the  other  part  of  the  country.  I  wanted  to  see  by  what  line  of  reason- 
ing a  man  arrives  at  such  a  conclusion. 
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The  Witness.  I  understand,  Senator,  that  the  conditions  have  been 
of  that  character  for  a  long  time  in  the  past.  In  other  words,  in  the 
protection  of  the  different  basins,  parts  of  the  country  have  been  devel- 
oped under  the  protection  of  the  levee  system.  That  country  has  not 
yet  been  so  developed,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  advisable  to 
proceed  to  do  so  until  security  for  the  other  basins  is  obtained.  In  fact, 
the  safety  of  the  people  now  living  in  that  portion  of  the  Tensas  Basin 
in  Arkansas,  who  have  been  developing  the  resources  of  the  country 
under  the  protection  of  existing  levees,  is  much  more  dependent  on  the 
security  of  these  levees  in  their  front  along  the  Mississippi  Eiver  than 
on  closing  the  gap  at  the  head  of  the  system.  The  closure  of  this  gap 
at  present  would  throw  an  additional  burden  upon  these  levees  that 
they  could  hardly  support. 

Mr.  Bbbbt.  Have  not  many  people  in  Desha  County  and  along  there 
nrged  the  closing  of  that? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  that  has  been  urged  by  many  people,  but 
principally  by  those  living  along  the  Arkansas  Eiver.  As  district 
officer  in  charge  of  that  district  they  have  appealed  to  me  a  number  of 
timeS|  but  I  have  so  far  seen  no  sufficient  ground  for  recommending  to 
the  commission  an  expenditure  there  while  the  available  funds  are 
entirely  inadequate  to  satisfy  more  pressing  needs  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Kelson.  Your  opinion,  then,  is,  in  a  nut  shell,  that  that  little 
outlet  should  be  left  open  temporarily,  as  a  safety  valve,  while  you  are 
perfecting  the  levee  system  of  the  river! 

The  Witness.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Nelson.  And  after  that  is  perfected  you  would  close  that  open- 
ing? 

The  Witness.  That  would  be  my  opinion. 


U,  S.  S.  Mississippi, 
Oreenville,  Miss.j  February  5, 1898, 
W.  G.  Yebgee  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Ohairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  on  behalf  of  the 
board  of  trade  and  the  community  generally,  we  have  appeared  before 
you  for  the  purpose  of  extending  to  you  the  courtesies  of  our  city  and 
also  a  little  trip  into  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  showing  you  the 
physical  features  of  our  region.  We  do  not  desire  to  trespass  upon 
the  time  of  the  committee  either  in  speech  making  or  in  trip  making, 
but  we  thought  it  would  really  be  a  relief  to  the  committee  to  make 
the  trip  rather  than  to  hear  speeches.  But  we  do  not  desire,  as  I 
said,  to  press  upon  the  committee  the  doing  of  that  which  may  not  be 
agreeable  or  anything  which  the  committee  thinks  would  not  be  of 
benefit  in  the  work  in  which  you  are  engaged.  So,  representing  the 
interests  which  we  do,  we  will  leave  the  matter  to  the  committee  to 
deteimine. 

Mr.  Nelson.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  gentlemen, 
and  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  we  thank  you  very  much  for  your  invita- 
tion to  take  the  trip  into  the  country,  but  we  feel  that  we  can  perhaps  do 
fou  as  much  good  by  listening  to  you  and  hearing  your  statements 
ere  this  afternoon,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  fully  from  you  on  all 
points  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  levees,  the  floods,  etc. 
MRF 22 
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J,  M.  Jaywe,  testified  as  follows: 

I  desire  to  state,  as  president  of  the  levee  board,  that  we  feel  sure 
that  there  is  but  one  salvation  for  the  river  and  the  country,  and  that 
is  levees.  They  will  serve  a  double  purpose;  it  will  protect  the  allu- 
vial delta  and  will  serve  the  purpose  which  was  intended  by  the  Eiver 
Commission,  of  maintaining  the  navigation  of  this  river  unaided.  The 
incidental  protection  comes  to  us  by  virtue  of  these  levees.  We  regard 
the  levee  system  as  absolutely  essential  both  to  our  protection  and  to 
the  navigation  of  the  river.  As  you  gentlemen  know,  we  have  expended 
millions  of  dollars  ourselves;  we  have  helped  ourselves. 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  i^  true.  You  have  done  unusually  well.  Now, 
may  I  ask  you  a  question  at  this  point  (not  for  the  purpose  of  interrupt- 
ing you,  but  for  information):  How  would  your  people  feel  if  the 
Government  should  see  fit  to  aid  you  in  perfecting  the  levee  system  of 
the  river!  Would  they  feel  like  contributing  one-half  the  expense,  it 
the  Federal  Government  should  contribute  the  other  half! 

The  Witness.  Why,  Senator,  of  course.  We  have  contributed 
seven-eighths  heretofore,  and  I  suppose  we  would  be  willing  to  contri- 
bute one-half.     We  would  be  very  glad  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Your  people  would  be  satisfied  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment assumed  half  of  the  expense. 

The  Witness.  1  do  not  say  that,  but  I  say  we  will  contribute  our 
share.  We  think  that  this  is  a  great  national  highway.  We  think  it 
belongs*  to  the  United  States  Government.  It  drains  twenty  of  the 
States,  as  you  know.  It  comes  from  the  Alleghenies  on  one  hand  and 
the  Rockies  on  the  other.  The  river  flows  down  by  us,  and  when  it  is 
forced  down  on  us  we  must  protect  ourselves  against  that  overflow. 
The  water  flows  swifter  now,  because  you  have  had  your  ponds  drained, 
your  forests  cut  down,  and  we  here  using  this  land  are  paying  our  trib- 
ute to  the  General  Government,  and  most  cheerfully,  too,  and  we  And 
ourselves  absolutely  deluged  at  times  because  of  these  increased  con- 
ditions of  overflow.  Therefore,  looking  at  this  river  as  a  national 
highway,  as  we  understand  it  to  be,  we  feel  that  the  Government  should 
take  charge  of  this  great  artery  of  commerce.  But  if  you  can  not  do 
that,  we  will  contribute  our  proportionate  share,  but  in  time  it  must 
come,  because  it  is  right  that  the  Government  should  take  charge  of 
this  great  river. 

Mr.  Nelson.  You  believe,  then,  that  it  would  be  wise  to  put  the 
administration  and  control  of  the  levee  system  under  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment! 

(Applause  by  the  citizens.] 
Dhe  Witness.  I  not  only  believe  that,  but  I  believe,  furthermore, 
that  the  true  theory  is,  if  you  want  to  complete  this  system,  to  do  it  at 
once  and  not  by  piecemeal.  If  you  undertake  to  do  it  by  piecemeal, 
your  levees  will  be  washed  away.  If  you  are  going  to  do  it,  do  it  at 
once  and  forever. 

I  desire  to  say  that,  so  far  as  I  know  and  so  far  as  these  people  know, 
we  are  more  than  pleased  with  what  the  river  commission  has  done 
heretofore,  and  we  hope  that  they  will  be  continued  in  charge. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Please  tell  us  how  this  flood  affected  you  in  1897  Imme- 
diately around  your  neighborhood.  Was  it  at  a  higher  stage  than  at 
former  floods— those  of  1882  and  1883,  for  instance! 

The  Witness.  The  water  was  higher.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  dis- 
charge was  greater  than  that  of  1882,  but  the  water  was  higher. 

Mr.  Nelson.  How  much  higher,  about,  here!  Was  your  town  here 
threatened  by  it! 
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The  Witness.  Ko,  sir,  it  was  not  threatened;  part  of  it  was  over- 
flowed. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  understand  you  have  built  a  levee  around  your  town 
heret 

The  Witness.  We  are  undertaking  to  do  that  now.  When  the  levees 
broke  in  1897  the  water  came  in  on  the  back  of  the  town,  and  then  we 
threw  up  a  little  protection  about  that  high  [indicating  about  4^  feet). 

Mr.  Nelson,  That  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  town! 

The  Witness,  Yes,  sir.    The  levee  board  did  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Was  your  town  inundated  here! 

The  Witness.  In  1897 1  No,  sir;  only  a  part  of  the  town  was,  not 
the  whole  town.  We  have  never  been  overflowed  and  we  never  intend 
to  be  overflowed. 

Mr,  Nelson.  But  you  had  to  fight  the  water! 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gatghings.  What  is  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  this  levee  dis- 
trict! 

The  Witness.  A  million  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Catchinos.  How  many  bonds  have  you  retired  issued  hereto- 
fore! 

The  Witness,  I  can  not  tell  you  that.  We  paid  up  the  indebtedness 
to  1880. 

Mr.  Nelson.  What  rate  of  taxation  do  your  people  pay  for  levee 
purposes! 

The  Witness.  We  pay  a  dollar  a  bale  on  each  bale  of  cotton  that  is 
raised  within  the  levee  district — that  is,  within  the  levee  we  pay  five 
cents  an  acre  on  each  acre  of  land  in  the  whole  district,  except  in  cities, 
towns,  and  villages.  In  cities,  towns,  and  villages  we  pay  five  cents  on 
each  lot  or  subdivision  of  a  lot.  Then  we  pay  an  ad  valorem  tax  of  five 
mills. 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  based  on  the  assessed  valuation! 

The  Witness,  Yes,  sir.  So  we  pay  three  taxes — the  cotton  tax,  the 
acreage  tax,  and  the  ad  valorem  tax. 

Mr.  Catohinos.  And  they  amount  practically  to  about  2  per  cent. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir.  Last  year  our  revenues  in  this  district 
amounted  to  $300,000. 

Mr,  Nelson.  What  did  you  say  your  ad  valorem  tax  was! 

The  Witness.  Five  mills. 

Mr.  Bebby,  That  is  the  levee  tax! 

The  Witness.  All  these  taxes  are  levee  taxes. 

Mr.  Nelson.  All  that  you  have  given  is  purely  the  levee  tax,  as  I 
understand! 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Is  the  valuation  on  which  that  is  based  nearly  the  cash 
value  of  your  property! 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  is  about  half,  probably! 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Nelson.  But  still  it  is  a  big  tax,  the  three  combined. 

A  OiTiZEN.  That  5  cents  an  acre  is  on  unimproved  as  well  as  im- 
proved land. 

The  Witness.  And  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  it  is  on  the  lot. 
Say  you  raise  a  hundred  bales  of  cotton  on  a  hundred  acres  of  land, 
you  pay  $100  on  that  cotton  that  you  raise  on  that  land.  Besides  that 
you  pay  your  ad  valorem  tax  and  you  pay  your  acreage  tax;  so  you 
can  see  what  a  terrible  thing  it  is  to  this  country. 
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Mr.  Oatoettnos.  The  cotton  tax  has  often  been  higher  than  a  dollar  a 
baJe,  has  it  not! 

The  Witness.  Oh,  yes.    It  was  $4  at  one  time. 

Mr.  ^BLSON.  Yonr  average  crop  of  cotton  is  how  much  per  acre? 

The  Witness.  I  would  say  a  third  of  a  bale  for  the  whol**  district, 
I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  question  but  that  we  sometimes 
average  over  a  bale  to  the  acre  in  certain  places. 

Mr.  Kelson.  Tou  can  count,  then,  that  the  cotton  tax  amounts  to 
about  a  dollar  an  acre  on  your  cotton  lands,  at  least. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir.  And  I  will  say  this,  also,  that  last  year  our 
cotton  tax  amounted  to  $160,000. 

Mr.  Nelson.  In  the  district! 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir.  This  year  the  cotton  tax  will  amount,  we 
think,  to  at  least  $150,000.  The  average  tax  in  this  district  for  the  last 
eight  years  has  been  a  little  in  excess  of  $250,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Nelson.  A  quarter  of  a  million  f 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir.  Last  year,  as  I  tell  you,  it  was  a  little  over 
$300,000;  but  we  had  a  very  prosperous  year — ^that  is,  had  a  very  large 
cotton  crop.  If  we  have  a  good  eotton  crop,  of  course  the  amount  col- 
lected increases;  if  we  do  not,  it  diminishes. 

Mr.  Ybrger.  I  want  to  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  you  think  it 
is  the  general  desire  or  wish  that  the  General  Government  should  take 
this  matter  in  charge  and  regulate  the  building  of  the  levees  and  say 
where  they  shall  be  built. 

The  Witness.  I  do.  I  do  not  know,  in  all  the  range  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, a  man  who  would  offer  opposition  to  that.  I  have  heard  a  great 
many  affirmative  expressions  of  opinion,  and  I  do  not  know  of  a  soli- 
tary iu  stance  of  an  adverse  one. 

J.  M.  Jaynes  testified  as  follows: 

1  think  it  is  due  to  the  levee  board  and  to  these  people  to  say  to  you 
that  notwithstanding  the  high  water  of  last  year  (probably  the  most 
disastrous  overflow  we  have  had  in  years)  capitalists  came  in  here  and 
accepted  our  paper  at  a  less  rate  than  we  have  ever  been  able  to  dis- 
pose of  it  before. 

Mr.  Nelson.  What  rate  do  you  have  to  pay? 

The  Witness.  It  has  been  heretofore  at  least  8  per  cent.  Last  year 
we  placed  our  securities  on  the  market  at  the  rate  of  less  than  6  per 
cent.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  now,  that  we  got  that  money  at  less  than 
6  per  cent,  but  I  mean  to  say  it  was  six-months  paper.  But  what  I 
want  to  impress  on  you  is  this:  That  believing  in  the  levee  system, 
being  assured  that  these  people  want  to  keep  up  their  levees,  believing 
in  the  richness  of  this  country  and  its  ability  to  survive  the  trouble 
that  we  have  had,  we  placed  on  the  market  paper,  after  that  overflow, 
at  a  less  rate  of  interest  than  we  have  ever  been  able  to  do  before. 

Mr.  YEBaER.  And  while  that  is  true,  the  credit  and  solvency  of  the 
district  is  limited.    We  would  not  be  able  to  do  all  the  work. 

The  Witness.  I  want  to  say,  also,  that  these  bonds  were  not  floated 
in  New  York,  not  at  all;  they  were  floated  here,  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  home,  ft-om  Memphis  down.  A  great  many  of  the  bonds  were 
taken  here  in  Greenville. 

Leboy  Percy  testified  as  follows: 

There  was  a  question  asked  Mr.  Yerger,  that  I  can  bear  testimony 
on,  and  that  is,  the  feeling  of  the  people  in  this  country  in  regard  to 
the  Government  taking  control  of  the  levees.    It  is  the  earnest  wish, 
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hope,  and  prayer  of  every  man,  woman^  and  ehild  iu  the  delta  country 
that  the  Oovemicenu  take  control  of  it;  we  not  only  are  not  opposed  to 
it,  but  that  is  believed  to  be  the  only  relief  from  the  sitnation. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Would  that  still  be  true  if  the  Government  were  to 
insist  that  you  still  continue  to  contribute  a  share  toward  the  repair  of 
the  levee  by  your  local  boards! 

The  Witness.  That  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  share,  in  this 
way:  There  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  the  district,  and 
never  has  been,  to  shirk  any  burden  of  taxation  that  they  can  bear.  It 
is  simply  a  question  of  their  ability  and  resources. 

Mr.  Nelson.  They  would  be  willing,  then,  in  your  opinion,  to  turn 
over  the  control  to  the  Government  and  still  be  ready  to  contribute 
according  to  their  fair  ability! 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir.  They  would  be  willing  to  take  whatever 
burden  they  had  to  carry,  and  take  it  without  grumbling.  The  posi- 
tion is  this:  It  is  not  like  even  the  State  of  Mississippi  being  behind 
this  levee  system,  but  along  this  front  you  have  been  going  along  to-day 
we  have  a  levee  front  of  al^ut  112  miles,  and  we  have  behind  that,  you 
may  say,  but  a  fringe  of  country ;  that  is,  this  levee  district  which  con- 
tributes this  tax  of,  in  the  neighborhood  of  $300,000  ayear^  is  composed 
simply  of  four  counties;  Bolivar  and  Washington  counties  are  quite 
large  counties 

Mr.  Yebgsb.  You  said  112  miles;  it  is  212. 

The  Witness.  And  Issaquena  and  Warren  are  very  small  counties. 
It  is  the  revenues  from  those  counties  that  have  been  used  to  keep  up 
a  levee  line  of  more  than  200  miles  in  length,  and  whatever  they  can  do 
in  the  way  of  bearing  taxation  they  will  do.  as  they  have  always  done. 
They  have  taxed  themselves  as  high  as  «4  a  bale  on  cotton  and  10 
<^nts  an  acre. 

Mr.  Nelson.  You  have  probably  between  three  and  four  hundred 
thousand  square  miles  within  this  basin,  have  you  not,  of  lowland! 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  290,000  square  miles. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Say  300,000  square  miles,  and  at  the  rate  you  are  taxed, 
4300,000  a  year,  that  would  be  a  dollar  for  every  square  mile. 

The  Witness.  And  there  is  probably  not  more  than  half  of  that 
under  cultivation,  and  as  to  the  land  that  is  not  under  cultivation,  its 
value  depends  entirely  upon  the  future  of  the  levee  system.  It  is 
nothing. 

Mr.  Nelson.  You  get  no  contribution  from  the  State  outside  of  your 
levee  district! 

The  Witness.  Nothing  whatever,  sir. 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  is  all  taken  care  of  by  yourselves! 

The  Witness.  It  is  all  raised  by  local  taxes. 

Mr.  Gatchinos.  This  question  has  been  discussed  somewhat:  That 
the  Government  should  take  control  of  the  levees,  assume  control  of 
them — should  assume  control  of  their  repair  and  maintenance  and  their 
patrol,  not  only  during  the  existence  of  high  water,  but  during  the 
existence  of  low  water,  it  being  suggested  that  the  Government  per- 
haps would  be  able  to  preserve  them  from  misuse  and  abuse  better 
than  local  boards — ^but  at  the  same  time  that  the  people  should  con- 
tribute one-half  of  what  is  necessary  to  build  them  up  to  the  required 
height  and  also  one-half  the  cost  of  maintenance.  Now,  in  that  view, 
wordd  the  people  of  this  levee  district  be  willing  to  turn  over  their 
levees  and  let  the  Government  administer  the  whole  system,  and  let 
the  Government  spend  the  money  which  the  people  raise  by  taxation, 
as  well  as  that  which  the  Government  should  contribute,  and  let  the 
Government  do  the  patroling  and  maintenance! 
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The  Witness.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  the  least  friction  aboat 
it — the  least  hesitancy  about  it.  There  is  no  feeling  other  than  a  wish 
to  aid  the  Federal  Government.  The  whole  thing  is,  How  can  protec- 
tion be  secured!  If  we  can  once  get  the  Government  to  say  it  will 
take  control  on  any  terms  it  means  that  probably  every  acre  in  this 
delta  will  be  doubled  in  value  simply  by  the  announcement.  For 
instance  right  here,  on  top  of  an  enormous  cotton  crop,  with  a  large 
part  of  the  cotton  in  the  field,  with  all  the  arrangements  being  per- 
fected for  the  next  crop,  at  a  time  when  business  should  have  been 
cash  and  everyone  going  into  the  next  year's  investments,  three  weeks 
ago  the  entire  thing  was  paralyzed  by  apprehension  and  anxiety  as  to 
what  wbuld  be  the  outcome  of  this  present  rise.  It  is  the  feeling  of 
safety  they  are  after,  and  they  are  willing  to  pay  any  price  or  bear  any 
burden  they  can. 

Mr.  Gatchings.  So  you  think  upon  those  terms  the  people  of  this 
district  would  be  willing  to  concede  their  levees  and  turn  the  whole 
thing  over  to  the  Government? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gatohings.  And  at  the  same  time  let  the  Government  pay  one- 
half  and  let  the  €k)vernment  disburse  the  money  and  be  responsible? 

The  Witness.  Tes,  sir;  I  think  so.  On  the  basis  of  one-half  it 
would  mean  a  higher  taxation  than  we  even  pay  now  to  contribute  one- 
half  to  make  a  levee  system  such  as  the  engineers  say  would  be  safe. 

Mr.  Catohings.  Well,  the  idea  was  that  the  whole  amount  would 
not  perhaps  be  splint  in  a  single  year.  But  say,  for  instance,  it  was 
estimated  it  would  take  $3,000,000  to  put  the  levees  in  this  district  into 
shape;  now  the  Government  would  put  up  half  and  you  would  put  up 
half,  and  the  idea  would  be  that  it  would  take  probably  four  years  to 
expend  all  that  money. 

The  Witness.  They  would  undoubtedly  raise  it  by  taxation.  They 
have  raised  94  a  bale,  and  they  would  raise  whatever  was  necessary, 
whatever  the  Government  would  say  would  give  security.  There  is  a 
floating  debt  of  a  little  over  a  million  dollars,  and  of  the  $300,000  that 
we  raise  now  a  considerable  jKjrtion  of  it  goes  to  pay  interest,  and  then 
we  furnish  all  right  of  way,  the  Government  fbmishes  no  right  of  way, 
and  those  rights  of  way  have  to  be  paid  for  to  the  original  owners. 
The  board  furnishes  all  of  that,  and  also  pays  its  engineering  expenses. 
So,  while  there  is  a  nominal  revenue  of  $300,000  a  year,  there  is  probably 
not  more  than  $100,000  that  goes  into  actual  dirt. 

Mr.  Nelson.  You  could  probably  complete  your  levee  system  here 
and  get  it  into  shape  in  your  district  for  $4,000,000,  say! 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nelson.  And  with  half  on  the  Government  and  half  on  you  that 
would  mean  $2,000,000,  and  if  that  should  be  spread  over  a  period  of 
four  years  it  would  mean  $250,000  a  year,  practically  what  you  are  tax- 
ing yourselves  now;  is  not  that  correct t 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir.  And  with  that  would  come  the  increased 
value  of  property,  which  would  enable  the  people  to  bear  the  tax  much 
more  easily. 

Mr.  Nelson.  And  after  the  first  year  you  would  be  better  able  to 
bear  the  tax  than  ever  before! 

The  Witness,  Y'es,  sir. 

Mr.  O  ATCHiNGs.  It  was  testified  by  some  of  the  witnesses  that  if  the 
Government  had  control  absolutely  of  the  levees,  that  the  levees  would 
be  likely  to  be  better  located;  that  is,  in  many  places  they  would  not 
be  put  so  close  to  the  bank,  so  that  the  loss  from  caving  might  be  dimin- 
ished.   Do  you  think  there  is  anything  in  that  suggestion! 
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The  Witness.  Yes,  sir.  The  matter  of  the  location  of  levees  in  the 
past  has  been  a  matter  of  necessity.  The  bank  is  higher  near  the  river } 
therefore  a  levee  near  the  river  requires  less  dirt,  and  it  has  been  largely 
a  matter  of  patchwork,  starting  with  almost  an  empty  treasury,  and 
as  the  needs  pressed  they  put  the  money  where  it  was  most  needed  and 
spent  as  little  as  they  could,  so  instead  of  making  a  uniform,  well- 
located  line  of  levee,  it  is  the  result  of  twenty  years  of  patchwork,  and 
undoubtedly  a  safer  liiie  could  be  secured  by  the  Government  adminis- 
tration of  it. 

Mr.  Felson.  And  I  presume  it  is  not  only  the  financial  aspect  of  the 
case,  but  it  is  the  feeling  that  the  Government  would  be  more  inde- 
pendent and  less  subject  to  be  swayed  by  local  prejudices  and  local 
interests  in  the  location  of  the  levees  and  would  proceed  on  a  more 
systematic  plan  in  the  work? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  iN'KLSON.  And  it  is  that,  as  much  as  the  financial  question,  that 
actuates  you  in  having  the  desire  to  put  the  system  under  the  control 
of  the  Government  t 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir:  that  is  true. 

J.  H.  Winn  testified  as  follows: 

Gentlemen,  as  to  the  point  to  which  the  chairman  has  directed  certain 
inquiries  as  to  the  feeling  of  the  people  of  this  district  as  to  their 
willingness  to  let  the  Government  take  charge  of  the  levees,  I  can  say, 
I  think,  without  hesitation,  that  it  is  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  peoi)le 
that  it  oe  done,  and  the  people  would  be  willing  to  bear  their  just  pro- 
portion up  to  one-half,  or  as  much  as  possible. 

Now,  as  to  their  willingness,  the  people  would  be  more  willing  to  tax 
themselves  for  levee  purposes  if  they  could  feel  that  the  object  of  that 
tax  would  surely  be  accomplished,  and  they  would  tax  themselves  much 
more  readily,  to  a  greater  extent,  feeling  that  the  Government  would 
put  up  its  proportion  and  the  levee  would  be  built  upon  a  safe  basis. 
Because  many  would  say  so  long  as  it  is  left  to  local  taxation  that  it  is 
throwing  money  away ;  that  we  are  unable  to  do  it  by  ourselves,  but  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Government,  and  the  knowledge  that  the  levee 
system  could  be  maintained  with  the  assistance  of  the  Government, 
taxation  would  be  much  more  readily  imposed  and  the  people  would 
bear  it  much  more  readily.  Now,  as  to  the  amount  of  tax,  the  com- 
mittee, I  believe,  has  been  advised  of  the  rate  at  which  we  are  taxed. 
A  dollar  upon  every  bale  of  cotton,  which  is  in  itself  a  high  tax;  an 
ad  valorem  tax  of  5  mills,  and  an  acreage  tax  of  5  cents  on  every  acre 
makes  a  large  tax,  showing  what  we  have  done  heretofore,  and  our 
willingness.  Now,  if  it  is  known  to  settlers  that  the  Government  will 
contribute,  and  will  make  the  building  of  the  levees  a  certainty,  then 
the  people  will  be  willing  to  tax  themselves  just  as  much  as  they  can 
bear. 

Mr.  Vest.  Suppose  a  proposition  were  made  to  the  people  of  all 
these  levee  districts  that  the  Government  would  put  up  a«  much  toward 
the  construction  of  levees  as  the  people  of  the  districts  would  contribute 
(not  make  it  one-half,  but  make  it  just  as  much  as  you  put  up),  leaving 
it  to  the  people  of  each  district  to  fix  the  amount  according  to  their 
ability  or  wishes,  the  understanding  being  that  they  would  receive  an 
amount  from  the  Federal  Government  equal  to  the  amount  they  put  up, 
that  that  much  more  would  be  expended  by  the  Government  upon  their 
districts,  what  would  you  say?  Som.^  districts  are  much  more  able 
than  others,  and  this  proposition  would  equalize  it.    Your  district 
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might  only  be  able  to  pay  $100,000;  if  it  paid  that  much,  the  Govem- 
ment  would  put  up  $  100,000  and  expend  it  on  that  district,  and  that 
would  raise  the  amount  to  $200,000.  That  would  not  oppress  you, 
because  you  would  fix  your  own  tax.    Do  you  understand  me? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  sir,  1  would  say  that  the  i)eople  of 
this  district  would  be  willing,  as  far  as  they  were  able,  to  put  up  just 
as  much  as  the  Government,  and  they  would  be  glad  to  put  up  as  mucb 
as  the  Government  put  up. 

Mr.  Vest.  I  see  by  this  pamphlet  that  you  have  put  up  much  more 
than  the  Government  has. 

The  Witness.  We  have  heretofore,  and  we  are  willing  to  put  up  just 
as  much  as  the  Government,  so  far  as  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  people 
to  do  it.  You  understand  the  taxation  already  is  onerous.  But  if  it 
were  assured  that  the  Government  would  put  up  enough  in  proportion 
as  the  people  put  up  to  make  theJevees  a  certainty,  then  I  think  there 
is  no  doubt  the  people  would  be  willing  to  put  up  all  they  can  and  pat 
up  what  the  Government  put  up. 

Mr.  Vest.  Of  course  this  is  on  the  assumption  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  take  hold  of  the  levees  and  fix  their  location  and  deter- 
mine the  way  in  which  the  work  should  be  done. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Vest.  That  would  do  away  with  your  State  levee  board. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir.  The  Government  taking  charge  of  the 
levees,  as  much  as  the  Government  contributed,  they  would  contribute. 

Mr.  Kelson.  This  tax  you  speak  of  is  imposed  by  general  law,  is  it 
not,  or  is  it  imposed  by  your  levee  board? 

The  Witness.  The  acreage  tax  is  imposed  by  the  general  law.  The 
cotton  tax  is  imposed  by  the  levee  board.  Well,  the  whole  thing  is  now 
imposed  by  the  general  law. 

Mr.  Kelson.  That  is,  the  law  fixes  the  rate? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir.  Formerly  it  was  fixed  by  the  levee  board, 
but  now  by  the  general  law. 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  would  not  require  the  action  of  any  board  to  continue 
the  taxation? 

The  Witness.  Ko,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelson.  It  would  be  left  as  it  is — a  matter  of  law? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bebby.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  the  law  was  that  you 
could  levy  not  beyond  a  certain  amount;  that  the  levee  district  could 
reduce  that  amount,  but  that  you  could  not  exceed  a  certain  amount 
Am  I  correct  about  that?  That  the  State  authorizes  the  district  to 
levy  taxes  not  to  exceed  a  certain  amount,  and  the  amount  up  to  that 
limit  is  within  the  discretion  of  the  levee  district,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Jatnes.  Ko,  sir;  the  law  now  fixes  the  tax  on  cotton,  on  acreage, 
and  ad  valorem.  We  have  a  right  to  reduce  the  tax  not  beyond  a  cer- 
tain amount.  For  instance,  one-eighth  of  1  cent  a  pound  on  cotton 
(it  is  about  that  now) ;  we  can  increase  that,  but  we  can  not  decrease  it 
below  a  certain  per  cent.  That  is  to  say,  we  can  not  decrease  it  below 
one-eighth  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  cotton. 

Mr.  Yeboeb.  You  can  not  increase  the  ad  valorem  tax  beyond  5 
mills? 

The  Witness.  Ko. 

Mr.  Yeboeb.  Kor  the  acreage  tax  beyond  5  cents? 

The  Witness,  Ko;  that  is  fixed  by  law,  but  the  levee  board  does  it, 
that  is  all. 

Mr.  Oatchings.  Well,  can  you  increase  the  cotton  tax  beyond  a 
dollar  a  bale? 
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The  Witness.  We  can  increase  it  to  a  thousaDd  dollars  a  bale. 

Mr.  OATOHiNas.  And  if,  in  any  event,  this  plan  Senator  Vest  sug- 
gests were  adopted,  it  would  require,  of  course,  legislation  on  the  part 
of  your  State  as  well  as  the  Federal  Government  to  perfect  the  plan; 
and  of  course  in  your  legislature  your  own  laws  would  fix  the  manner 
of  imposing  the  tax  on  yourselves  and  raising  your  share  of  the  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  Jaynss.  The  law  of  1886, 1  believe  it  is,  authorizes  us  to  turn 
over  these  lands  to  the  Government  whenever  we  see  fit  to  do  so. 

W.  W.  Stone  testified  as  follows: 

On  the  question  of  the  willingness  of  citizens  of  this  district  to  con- 
tribute an  equal  amount  in  proportion  as  the  Federal  Government 
should  donate  it  for  us,  that  may  be  misunderstood  by  one  of  the 
answers  made.  We  have  in  this  district  about  212  miles  of  river  front. 
We  have  only  four  counties  in  the  district,  two  of  which  are  very  small. 
The  upper  levee  district,  which  has  but  a  little  over  100  miles  of  river 
front,  has  eight  or  nine  counties  and  about  three  times  the  area  that 
we  have. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Let  me  suggest  to  you  in  this  connection  that  in  such  a 
plan  as  we  are  talking  about  the  two  districts  could  pool. 

The  Witness.  The  pooling  had  not  been  suggested. 

Mr.  Kelson.  No ;  but  they  might  pool  and  make  the  thing  an  entirety 
in  the  deal  with  the  Government. 

The  Witness.  Yes;  but  the  Government  would  have  to  step  in  there, 
because  the  upper  district,  having  a  larger  territory  and  less  frontage 
than  we  have,  has  not  been  disposed  to  recognize  the  pooling  question 
at  all.  We  have  been  trying  to  form  a  pool,  but  have  been  unable  to 
succeed,  because  they  have  got  the  <^  whip  hand,"  and  we  have  got  the 
load  to  carry.  And  it  might  be  well  enough  to  arrange  that  so  as  to 
distribute  the  area  of  territory  and  pro  rate  it  according  to  the  frontage 
to  be  protected.  Take  the  whole  front  here  of  300-odd  miles,  and  we 
have  twelve  counties  to  be  protected,  and  the  whole  area  ought  to  be 
considered  with  the  idea  of  so  much  to 

Mr.  Vest.  Well,  that  is  a  matter  of  detail. 

The  Witness.  Yes;  but  the  detail,  as  it  is  going  on  record  now,  is 
the  reason  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this.  Judge  Winn  and  Mr. 
Jaynes  were  asked  if  "you  gentlemen  living  here  are  willing— here  in 
your  district."  You  applied  it  locally  when  asking  the  questions  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  are  willing  to  be  "taxed."  That  would  be  all  right 
as  an  abstract  proposition.  It  is  very  fair,  x>erhaps.  But  if  you  go  to 
the  upper  district,  Major  Dabney's  district,  and  ask  him  if  he  is  willing 
to  do  the  same  thing,  he  says,  "yes."  But  then  you  are  giving  them, 
for  one-half  or  one-fourth  of  the  local  burden  we  would  bear,  more 
money  in  proi)ortion,  a  great  deal,  than  you  give  to  ua  for  four  times 
the  local  burden.    It  is  an  inverse  and  reverse  proposition. 

Mr.  Vest.  Well,  of  course  it  would  have  to  be  equitably  distributed. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  I  understand;  but  I  do  not  want  ourselves  com- 
mitted to  the  idea  that  our  levee  district,  as  a  separate  corporate  entity, 
should  be  taxed  for  our  whole  front  when  the  upper  district,  with  more 
territory  and  a  greater  population  to  pay  the  tax,  is  taxed  for  less  than 
we  are  when  we  protect  a  greater  portion  of  the  country.  If  you  had 
taken  the  whole  Yazoo  delta  and  applied  the  question  there  would 
have  been  no  question  about  it,  I  would  never  have  said  a  word^  but 
you  applied  it  to  us  as  a  separate  district. 
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Mr.  Ybst.  Because  we  are  in  this  district  We  asked  the  same 
question  in  the  other  districts. 

The  Witness.  Well,  the  other  districts  would  answer  yes,  in  the 
same  way  we  do,  but  they  could  much  more  readily  afford  to  answer  it 
yes  than  we  can. 

George  X.  Helm  testified  as  follows: 

I  have  been  connected  since  1860  with  the  levees  here.  In  1858  the 
district  was  organized ;  it  was  an  entirety  then,  all  under  one  adminis- 
tration from  Memphis  to  Vicksburg.  Since,  it  has  been  cut  in  two,  the 
upper  and  the  lower  district.  In  1858  the  organization  was  made.  In 
18t)0 1  commenced  upon  the  levees.  We  have  been  temporizing.  When- 
ever we  would  have  high  water  we  would  have  an  overflow,  but  it  was 
restricted  to  some  extent,  and  we  got  along  a  little  better.  We  were 
fortunate  enough  in  1882  to  get  the  assistance  of  the  Government. 
There  were  so  many  breaks  at  that  time  that  we  were  unable  to  protect 
ourselves,  and  when  we  got  the  Government  aid  we  felt  that  we  were 
safe — with  the  assistance  of  the  Government.  After  the  tax  that  we 
put  upon  ourselves  we  find  we  are  still  in  the  same  experimental  stage. 
It  was  unreasonable  to  expect  to  hold  the  water  in  with  little  side- 
boards of  3  or  4  feet;  then  we  built  5  and  6,  then  8  feet,  and  now  we 
are  building  12  and  15  feet  high.  INTow,  our  hope  of  success  has  been 
diminished  by  the  grand  effort  to  confine  the  entire  river.  So  we  have 
suffered,  really,  by  this  general  disposition  to  improve  the  general  con- 
dition. 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  immense  building  of  levees  and  closure  of  river 
basins  has  thrown  an  extra  burden  upon  you  here? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  we  suffer  now  just  as  the  riparian  owners 
who  first  settled  in  this  country,  when  they  yielded  to  a  disposition  to 
protect  this  back  country.  They  were  on  the  high  lands,  and  the  water 
went  behind  the  plantations  and  they  were  all  right;  but,  jdelding  to  a 
desire  to  have  the  whole  country  improved,  they  agreed  to  tax  them- 
selves, and  they  built  a  line  of  levees  to  protect  the  back  country.  And 
there  was  a  yielding  on  the  part  of  the  old  owners  here  to  those  that 
were  willing  to  go  into  the  back  country  and  settle  it  up — they  taxed 
themselves  for  it.  And  so  it  is  now ;  we  all  agree  to  the  general  improve- 
ment, but  we  find  the  same  trouble;  when  we  protect  the  whole  thing 
we  have  got  to  keep  the  floods  within  these  sideboards. 

Mr.  Nelson.  And  you  are  really  in  a  more  precarious  condition  to- 
day than  when  the  country  up  above  was  open! 

The  Witness.  Yes;  and  I  can  not  see  how  a  Government  that  we 
look  to  for  protection  will  allow  so  many  people  on  both  sides  of  this 
river  here  to  be  endangered.  Every  time  we  have  an  overflow  the 
statistics  show  hundreds  of  deaths  from  drowning.  We  send  our  navy 
abroad  for  one  life,  a  debt  of  honor,  and  when  we  know  we  will  actually 
sufl'er  loss  of  life  we  make  no  effort  to  prevent  it.  I  suppose  this  county 
lost  a  hundred  people.  This  river  is  a  natural  artery  of  commerce- 
Why  they  should  hesitate  a  moment  I  can  not  understand.  We  have 
a  great  population  on  both  sides,  and  will  have  it  quadrupled  and  quin- 
tupled if  we  have  protection.  People  have  confidence  in  these  levees, 
and  if  we  have  the  system  completed  we  will  be  teeming  with  inhabi- 
tants. We  have  not  a  third  of  our  lands  under  cultivation — I  think  not 
over  a  fourth.    Give  us  protection  and  we  will  be  teeming  with  people. 

Mr.  Kelson.  Have  any  claims  been  filed  here,  either  against  your 
local  authorities  or  the  Government,  for  damage  growing  out  of  the 
construction  of  levees  t 
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Mr.  Jaynes.  Ko,  sir;  except  for  rights  of  way.  We  are  liable  for 
that^  yon  understand. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes;  bnt  ontside  of  that! 

Mr.  Jaynes.  No,  not  in  our  district  at  all. 

Mr.  Nelson.  This  Tensas  levee  on  the  other  side  was  built  after  you 
got  your  levees  up,  was  it  not! 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nelson.  And  that  gave  you  higher  water,  did  it  not — affected 
you  somet 

The  Witness.  Not  "some;'^  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Then  the  closing  of  the  White  Eiver  Basin  affected 
you  somef 

The  Witness.  Slightly.    That  did  not  hurt  us  much. 

Mr.  Montgomery  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson  : 

Q.  I  understand,  Mr.  Montgomery,  that  you  had  a  local  levee  debt 
here  in  your  district  before  the  war  of  about  $2,000,000? — A.  We  did, 
and  more  than  that. 

Q.  And  after  the  war  you  paid  that! — A.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  a  tax 
of  6  cents  an  acre  on  every  acre  of  land  in  this  delta  to  pay  that  debt, 
and  it  has  been  all  paid  since  the  war;  that  is,  in  addition  to  the  amount 
that  we  have  expended  ourselves  since  that  time  on  the  levees. 

Mr.  Gallinger.  What  do  your  taxes  aggregate  here,  including  your 
levee  tax — the  levee  taxes  and  the  other  taxes  adUed  together! 

The  Witness.  I  think  oar  State  and  county  taxes,  outside  of  levee 
taxes,  is  18^  mills. 

Mr.  Gallinger.  I  would  like  to  Und  out,  relatively,  your  rate  of 
taxation  here  as  compared  with  Northern  communities.  I  am  familiar 
with  my  own  country,  and  I  know  about  what  people  are  taxed  there. 
Now,  you  have  a  cotton  tax  here  of  $1  a  bale,  or  something  like  that! 

The  Witness.  Yea,  sir. 

Mr.  Gallinger.  That  is  a  pretty  heavy  tax! 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir.  It  amounts  to  $75,000  in  this  county — ^raised 
on  cotton. 

Mr.  Gallinger.  Your  State,  county,  and  school  tax  all  goes  into  one 
tax,  does  it  not! 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gallinger.  Now,  how  much  is  that! 

The  Witness.  Eighteen  and  one-half  mills;  and  then,  besides  that, 
there  is  5  cents  an  acre  levee  tax. 

Mr.  Gallinger.  Five  cents  an  acre  and  a  dollar  a  bale! 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  a  dollar  a  bale  tax,  a  5  cents  an  acre  tax  in  the  country, 
and  5  cents  a  lot  in  the  city,  and  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  5  per  cent--5 
cents  a  house  lot  in  a  village,  I  understand! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  tax! — A.  The 5  cents  acreage  taxis 
imposed  upon  wild  land  as  well  as  improved  land. 

Q,  And  the  6  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  upon  real  and  personal  property, 
both! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  you  have  three  kinds  of  tax — a  cotton  tax,  an  acreage  tax,  and 
an  ad  valorem  tax.  Now,  outside  of  that,  what  is  your  rate  for  other 
taxes! — A.  Eighteen  and  one-half  mills  for  the  State  and  county  taxes. 

Q.  They  etsimate,  then,  that  this  three-fold  levee  tax  amounts, 
approximately,  to  2  x)er  cent,  and  this  other  tax  would  make  a  rate  oi 
nearly  4  per  cent! — A.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Jatnes.  And  we  who  live  in  the  city  have  a  city  tax  of  13  nullBi 
in  addition  to  all  that. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Gallingeb  : 

Q.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal,  as  we  have  come  down  the  river, 
abont  a  desire  (that  I  think  has  been  expressed  here)  to  transfer  this 
gi^eat  project  of  leveeing  the  Mississippi  Biver  to  the  Federal  Gov(»m- 
ment,  the  levee  districts  or  States  paying  a  portion  of  the  expense;  and 
I  think  it  has  been  generally  stated  that  you  are  willing  to  pay  dollar 
for  dollar. 

Judge  Winn.  We  are  willing  to  do  that  so  far  as  we  can,  sir. 

Q.  There  are  districts  that  would  not  be  able  to  do  that,  I  ts^e  itf — 
A.  I  think  so. 

Judge  Winn.  Now,  we  take  this  view  of  it:  That  we  would  put  as 
much  money  in  to  complete  the  system  as  rapidly  as  i>o8sible,  getting 
rid  of  the  danger  of  breaks.  The  district  could  not  cohtribute  as  tnuch 
at  one  time  as  the  Government  could,  but  it  could  contribute  extending 
over  a  series  of  years.  For  instance,  if  it  took  $4,000,000  to  put  this 
levee  district  in  absolutely  safe  condition,  and  the  Government  con- 
tributed $2,000,000,  the  district  could  not  pay  so  much  at  onc«,  you 
understand,  but  I  think  it  is  willing  to  contribute  as  much  as  it  can, 
extending  over  a  series  of  years. 

Q.  I  8upx)ose,  notwithstanding  all  your  taxation  and  efforts  to  pro- 
tect yourselves,  that  you  really  are  in  a  state  of  anxiety  now,  con- 
stantly!— A.  Yes,  sir;  and  will  be  until  the  levees  are  at  that  point 
where  the  engineers  say  they  will  be  safe.  The  greater  height  to  which 
we  have  to  build  is  caused  also  by  raising  the  flood  Une  Som  having 
the  levees  completed  on  both  sides. 

Q.  As  I  understand  it,  you  did  not  have  a  break  in  front,  but  you 
had  a  break  at  such  a  place  that  the  water  ran  in  behind  your  townf — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  A  i>ortion  of  this  town  was  flooded.*  The  residence  where 
I  live  was  flooded  for  six  weeks. 
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B.  M.  Habbod,  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson  : 

Q.  M%jor  Harrod,  are  you  a  member  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver  Com- 
mission?— Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  have  been  so  from  the  beginning,  I  believe? — ^A.  Since  the 
establishment  of  the  commission,  in  1879. 

Q.  What  position  do  you  hold  under  the  State  of  Louisiana? — A.  I 
hold  none  at  present.    I  have  been  State  engineer. 

Q.  For  how  many  years? — A.  For  three  years  preceding  my  appoint- 
ment on  the  Mississippi  Eiver  Commission. 

Q.  And  as  such  you  had  charge  of  the  State  levee  system? — A.  Y^es, 
sir. 

Q.  Kow,  please  give  us  such  information  as  you  can  touching  the 
matter  of  floods,  the  meaus  of  repressing  or  checking  them  (whether  by 
leeves,  reservoirs,  or  the  outlet  system,  or  any  other  plan),  and  give  us 
such  Information  as  you  can  as  to  the  past  construction  of  levees  and 
as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  in  the  future  in  that  behalf? — ^A.  I  think 
the  whole  leeve  system  and  its  success  depends  upon  the  question  of 
whether  the  bed  of  the  Mississippi  Biver  is  rising,  and,  if  it  is,  whether 
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that  rise  is  to  any  extent  caosed  by  leeves.  I  would  like  to  speak  first 
on  that  subject — the  evidence  that  exists  concerning  any  movement  of 
the  bed  of  the  river  and  the  views  I  hold,  and  which  I  think  the  com- 
mission generally  holds. 

I  believe  a  general  division  between  rivers  whose  beds  are  raised  and 
those  whose  beds  are  not  raised  is  the  distinction  between  gravel-bear- 
ing and  silt-bearing  rivers.  Where  gravel  is  deposited  on  the  bed  of  a 
river  it  is  generally  put  there  to  stay,  and  any  change  that  subsequently 
takes  place  is  the  transportation  of  additional  layers  of  gravel  which 
are  placed  upon  the  previous  one,  and  in  that  way  the  bed  of  a  gravel- 
bearing  river  is  liable  to  be  elevated.  I  do  not  think  that  this  process 
goes  on  in  strictly  silt-bearing  rivers.  Particularly  I  do  not  think  it  is 
true  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver.  The  bed  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver  to-day 
is  made  of  the  material  that  the  river  is  handling  and  is  being 
handled  day  by  day  and  year  by  year  by  the  forces  of  the  river  itself. 
We  have  made  a  numerous  series  of  borings  ftom  100  to  200  feet 
below  the  bed  of  the  river,  and,  with  extremely  few  conceptions  (one 
of  which  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Pillow,  and  another  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Memphis,  where  indurated  clay  and  lignite  were 
encountered),  we  have  met  nothing  but  such  material  as  the  river  is 
handling  to-day — a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand,  sometimes  a  sandy  clay, 
sometimes  a  clayey  sand.  If  we  struck  gravel,  it  was  very  fine.  But 
the  general  statement  is  true  that  the  bed  of  this  river  for  a  depth 
below  the  bottom  of  any  of  the  pools  is  composed  of  the  same  material 
that  the  river  is  handling  to-day.  From  the  annual  or  seasonal  changes 
that  are  going  on  the  capacity  of  the  river  to  remove  any  part  of  its 
bottom  that  obstructs  its  flow  is  clearly  demonstrated. 

We  find  in  our  comparative  surveys  that  a  part  of  the  river  which 
at  one  time  was  shoal,  having  6  or  8  feet  over  a  bar  at  low  water,  in  a 
few  years,  by  the  general  downward  movement  of  bends  and  i)oint«, 
has  become  a  pool.  The  energy  of  the  river  has  in  localities  removed 
30,  40,  or  50  feet  of  this  material  without  any  difficulty,  and  whenever 
it  is  controlled  or  directed  it  will  be  found  able  to  remove  any  material 
that  lies  there  to  obstruct  it. 

The  qnestion  of  the  elevation  of  the  bed  has  been  before  the  com- 
mission ever  since  its  appointment,  and  the  commission  has  made  every 
possible  effort  to  ascertain  the  truth  in  regard  to  it.  I  would  like  to 
make  an  appendix  that  was  prepared  by  General  Comstock  in  1890  a 
part  of  my  testimony  before  this  committee.  I  presume  you  all  know 
General  Comstock,  his  character  for  great  care,  experience,  and  conserv- 
ativeness.  He  prepared  this  appendix,  weighing  the  evidences  com- 
ing from  the  higher  and  lower  stages  of  the  river,  and  came  to  a  well- 
defined  conclusion  that  "on  the  Mississippi  the  records,  while  not 
extending  over  a  period  long  enough  to  give  final  results,  do  not,  as  far 
as  they  go,  indicate  that  the  bed  of  the  stream  has  risen.''  That  is  all 
I  will  read,  but  I  would  like  to  ssiy  that  the  part  of  the  appendix  referring 
to  the  bed  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver  is  found  in  the  Keport  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  for  1890  at  pages  3096,  3097,  and  part  of  3098.  In  con- 
nection with  this  subject  he  discusses  the  history  of  the  Po  and  some 
other  rivers.  I  would  like  to  have  this  made  a  part  of  the  rei)ort  of  the 
committee,  if  possible. 

Q.  My  recollection  is  that  the  bed  of  the  river  Po  has  risen  about  one 
foot  in  two  hundred  years. — A.  In  certain  parts  it  has  risen.  In  other 
parts  it  has  not  risen,  but  has  been  depressed. 

Q.  But  has  not  the  aggregate  of  the  periods  combined  shown  a 
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rise  ? — A«  The  aggregate  is  a  slight  rise,  particularly  in  th  e  u  pper  parts 
where  to  a  certain  extent  it  bears  the  gravel  from  the  Italian  hills. 

The  commission,  in  the  last  two  and  three  years,  has  caused  to  be 
made  a  very  careful  resurvey  of  the  river,  having  the  ascertainment  of 
the  truth  of  this  question  solely  in  view.  In  1882  and  1883  we  made 
our  original  survey  of  the  river.  In  1895  and  1896  we  resurveyed  400 
miles  of  the  river,  irom  the  Arkansas  Biver  to  Donaldsonville.  The 
cross  sections  that  were  made  in  the  earlier  x>eriod  were,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, repeated  in  the  later  period,  and  by  taking  so  great  a  length  of 
river  we  hoped  to  eliminate  all  local  conditions  and  to  be  able  to  reach 
a  final  conclusion  in  the  matter.  But  after  making  that  survey  with 
the  greatest  care  we  were  entirely  disappointed ;  the  results  were  nega- 
tive. The  principal  cause  of  that,  I  believe,  is  that  the  surveys  were 
made  at  different  stages  of  water,  and  the  changes  of  stage  of  this 
river  are  so  rapid  and  the  time  it  takes  to  make  a  survey  of  this  char- 
acter is  so  long  that  it  is  imi)0(^sible  to  make  a  resurvey  on  exactly  the 
same  stages  as  are  desired. 

Q.  What  did  that  result  indicate,  comparing  the  two  surveys! — A. 
I  will  show  you,  sir.  It  is  illustrated  graphically  in  the  reports  of  both 
189G  and  1897.  In  the  report  of  1896  you  will  see  [turning  to  a  map] 
in  that  shaded  line  a  profile  of  the  bed. 

Q.  These  two  lines  show  the  bed! — A.  Those  liues  show  the  mean 
maximum  depths  at  the  two  different  surveys.  From  the  extreme 
irregularity  of. them  you  will  see  that  no  general  conclusion  can  be 
drawn.  Computations  have  been  made  of  all  of  these,  and  the  text 
that  accompanies  this  map  gives  you  those  computations,  but  the  gen- 
eral result  is  that  it  shows  no  well-defined  tendency  either  way. 

Q.  These  lines  are  the  mean  maximum  depths! — A.  The  mean  maxi- 
mum depths  when  the  surveys  were  made;  yes. 

Q.  Not  at  low  water  nor  high  water? — A.  Ko. 

Professor  Moore.  May  I  ask  what  lineal  dimensions  that  chart  shows  f 

A.  It  shows  400  miles  of  the  river.  I  think  there  are  four  of  these 
charts;  it  is  not  shown  on  this  alone,  but  the  resurveys  cover  400  miles 
from  the  Arkansas  Eiver  to  Donaldsonville.  Now,  in  our  report  of 
1897  we  have  shown  this  in  a  different  way,  which  I  think  will  appeal 
to  you  much  more  clearly.  There  are  four  of  these  sheets.  This  is  a 
sample  one.  Localities  where  the  mean  river  bed  of  1895  at  low  water 
is  below  the  mean  river  bed  of  1882  are  shown  by  the  shaded  areas. 
You  will  observe  how  contradictory  that  evidence  is  throughout  the 
whole  map, 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  the  average  amount  of 
variance!  *  Where  there  has  been  a  difference,  is  the  difference  immense 
or  is  it  slight — ^in  feet  or  inches! — ^A.  The  difference  .generally  is  not 
great.    Occasionally  it  is  very  great. 

Q.  In  pockets! — A.  Yes.  That  is  to  say,  the  general  downstream 
movement  of  bends  has  been  very  great  in  some  cases.  For  example, 
by  these  curves  you  will  see  an  earfler  section  would  come  over  a  bar, 
and  eleven  years  afterwards,  when  the  other  survey  was  made  of  this 
same  cross  section,  in  the  same  place  it  would  come  in  a  pool,  and  there 
the  difference  would  be  very  marked,  of  course.  J  have  been  referring 
to  comparison  of  cross-section  elements,  Vicksburg  to  Donaldsonville, 
plate  12,  of  the  report  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver  Commission  for  1897. 
There  are  four  sheets  covering  these  400  miles.  They  are  the  same  in 
character  and  they  lead  to  no  final  conclusion  on  the  matter. 

There  is  a  class  of  evidence  which  is  within  our  reach  and  which  is 
entitled  to  a  grcLt  deal  of  confidence.    It  comes  from  the  examination 
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of  the  low-water  stages  of  the  river,  and  I  will  cite  one  or  two  studies 
that  have  been  made  by  the  commission  of  that  source  of  information. 
I  will  refer  to  the  report  of  the  commission  for  1895.  We  have  here  the 
low  waters  of  the  previous  summer — ^1894 — the  lowest  water  that  was 
ever  known  on  the  Mississippi  Biver.  At  ever  guage  from  Belmont 
(which  is  20  miles  below  Cairo)  to  College  Point  the  readings,  with  the 
exception  of  three,  were  lower  than  ever  known  before. 

Mr.  Berry.  Where  is  College  Point,  Mjyor! 

The  Witness.  The  first  gauge  before  Carrollton,  about  fifty  miles 
above  Few  Orleans.  Below  that  you  get  within  the  reach  of  ocean 
tides,  and  the  gauges,  of  course,  have  no  bearing  on  the  subject.  At 
Belmont,  it  was  0.6  foot  lower  than  ever  before;  at  N^ew  Madrid,  2.45 
feet  lower;  at  Cottonwood,  1.05  feet  lower;  at  Fulton,  0.21  foot  higher; 
at  Memphis  0.45  foot  lower;  at  Mhoons  Landing  4.64  feet  lower;  at 
Helena,  2.05  feet  lower;  at  Sunflower  Landing,  2.44  feet  lower;  at 
Arkansas  City,  2.66  feet  lower;  at  Greenville,  2.86  feet  lower;  at  Lake 
Providence,  0.4  foot  lower;  at  Vicksburg,  1.4  feet  lower;  at  St.  Joseph, 
3.74  feet  lower;  at  Natchez,  a  foot  lower;  at  Bed  Biver,  a  quarter  of  a 
foot  lower;  at  Bayou  Sara,  0.63  foot  lower;  at  Baton  Bouge,  0.45  foot 
lower;  at  Plaquemine,  1.14  feet  lower;  at  Donaldson  ville,  0,7  foot  lower, 
and  at  College  Point,  0.9  foot  lower. 

Of  course,  in  looking  over  such  a  table  as  that,  the  first  thing  that 
would  strike  a  critic  is  that  this  would  be  explained  by  there  being  a 
smaller  discharge  in  the  river  than  there  ever  had  been  before.  But 
that  explanation  is  negatived  by  the  reason  that  taking  all  the  tribu* 
taries  of  any  consequence  of  the  Mississippi  Biver  (including  the  Arkan- 
sas, the  Cumberland,  the  Illinois,  the  Missouri,  the  Ohio,  the  Ouachita, 
the  Bed,  St.  Francis,  Tennessee,  Wabash,  White  and  Yazoo)  on  none 
of  them,  with  one  exception,  was  the  lowest  stage  reached  during  the 
low-water  season  of  1894*  The  supply  from  the  tributaries  was  greater 
in  1894  than  it  had  been  in  some  previous  years,  yet  the  stage  of  water 
in  the  Mississippi,  when  those  tributaries  were  combined,  was  far  lower 
than  it  ever  had  been  before. 

Q.  Have  you  no  measurements  during  that  low  period  of  the  volume 
in  the  river  passing  at  a  given  point,  so  that  you  could  compare  the 
volume  of  water  with  the  volume  of  other  years! — A.  I  think  we  have 
low-water  gaugings  of  our  own  river,  but  not  of  the  tributaries. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  the  height,  I  mean  the  volume  of  water  passing  a 
given  point. — A.  Yes;  I  think  such  records  were  made  during  that  low 
water,  but  none  was  made  on  the  tributaries  by  us.  They  are  without 
our  reach. 

There  is  another  table  in  the  commissioner's  report  for  1895  which  I 
would  like  to  cite.  It  is  a  table  of  lowest  gauge  readings  in  1883  and 
1894.  Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four  is  picked  out  because  it  is  the 
year  of  lowest  water.  Eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three  is  picked 
out,  not  because  it  was  a  particularly  low- water  year,  but  because  at 
that  time  the  levees  were  in  their  worst  state  ^  it  was  immediately  after 
the  flood  of  1882.  I  want  to  show  from  this  table  that  in  1894  the 
depression  of  the  low- water  surface,  within  the  limits  of  that  part  of  the 
river  which  had  been  leveed  from  1883  to  1894,  was  very  much  greater 
than  the  depression  of  the  low  water  in  those  parts  of  the  river  which 
had  not  been  leveed  within  those  periods.  From  Cairo  to  Memphis  in 
1894  no  levees  had  been  built  to  speak  of.  There  may  have  been  private 
levees.  The  water  within  those  limits  from  Cairo  to  Memphis,  in  1894, 
was  lower  than  the  water  of  1893,  by  the  following  figures:  At  Cairo 
1.9;  at  Belmont,  3.8;  at  Kew  Madrid,  no  change;  at  Cottonwood,  2.4; 
at  Fulton,  2.9;  at  Memphis,  3.3. 
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Shortly  below  MetnphiB,  about  20  miles,  you  enter  xipon  the  part 
of  the  river  which  is  leveed,  and  that  continues  pretty  much  down. 
The  figures  I  have  just  given  you,  you  observe,  range  from  zero  to  3.3 
feet  and  average  2.2.  I  will  now  give  you  the  figures  by  which  the 
water  of  1894  was  lower  than  the  water  of  1883  along  the  leveed  parts 
of  the  river:  Mhoon8,9.6;  Helena,  8.6;  Sunflower,  6.6 ;  mouth  of  White 
River,  4.2;  Arkansas  Oity,  6.6:  Greenville,  6.6;  Lake  Providence,  8.4; 
Yicksburg,8.2;  St.  Joseph,  11.9;  Katchez,3.9;  Bed  River  Landing,  4.2; 
Baton  Rouge,  2.7;  Plaquemiue,  2.4.  And  below  that  you  get  within 
tidal  influence.    The  range  is  from  2.4  to  11.9,  and  the  average  is  6.4. 

As  a  general  result  the  depression  of  bed  between  1883  and  1894 
within  those  parts  of  the  river  that  were  leveed  was  from  two  to  three 
times  as  great  as  on  parts  of  the  river  where  there  were  no  levees. 

I  think  this  is  a  summary  of  the  outline  of  the  evidence  that  we  have 
on  this  question.  It  leaves  in  my  mind  absolute  assurance  that  the  bed 
of  the  river  is  not  raising,  and  that  levees  will  not  be  found  to  produce 
that  effect. 

Q.  To  sum  up,  then,  you  do  not  ascribe  the  rise  of  the  water  in  the 
river  during  recent  years  to  any  rise  in  the  bed  of  the  stream? — A.  I 
do  not. 

Q.  It  comes  from  other  causes! — A.  It  comes  from  other  causes. 

Mr.  Gallinger.  Major,  will  you  explain  to  the  committee  how  it 
happens  that  the  deterioration  is  so  great  between  different  points! 
For  instance,  at  one  point  there  is  a  difierence  of  11  feet,  as  compared 
with  the  former  year,  and  at  other  points,  say,  3  feet. 

A.  I  would  explain  that  by  the  extreme  mobility  of  the  material  of 
which  the  bed  is  formed  and  its  sensitiveness  to  any  change  of  velocity 
or  duration  of  current.  The  committee  has  shown  some  interest  in  the 
matter  of  the  maintenance  of  a  levee  system  after  it  is  constructed. 
In  what  I  am  going  to  say  now  I  wish  to  confine  my  remarks  carefully 
to  a  completed  and  finished  levee  system.  It  has  been  shown  by  the 
experience  of  the  commission  that  it  is  perfectly  practicable  to  select 
levee  locations  that  are  good  for  twenty  years.  I  would  be  safe  in 
giving  a  higher  figure,  but  we  have  been  working  up  to  that  twenty- 
year  limit  without  any  difficulty.  One-twentieth  built  every  year  makes 
5  per  cent  of  the  levee  system.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  about 
one-half  of  these  levees  are  on  banks  which  do  not  cave;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  making  banks.  So  only  one-half  of  the  levees  are  sub- 
ject to  the  danger  of  caving.  That  at  once  reduces  the  cost  to  2J  per 
cent.  If  you  had  to  repair  the  levees  along  the  whole  river  it  would 
cost  you  5  per  cent,  but  as  you  only  have  to  repair  them  along  half  the 
distance  the  cost  would  be  2^  per  cent.  Levees  that  are  built  on  bat- 
ture  banks,  as  we  call  them  here,  banks  which  are  accretionary,  do  not 
require  rebuilding.  Sometimes,  for  the  betterment  and  reclamation  of 
land,  they  are  moved  out  to  the  front,  but  that  I  do  not  think  would 
be  chargeable  to  the  maintenance  of  a  levee  system.  It  is  a  betterment 
of  the  levee  system,  which  is  compensated  for  by  the  advantages  that 
induce  you  to  move  it  out  there. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  where,  owing  to  large  curves  in  the  river, 
which  would  necessarily  lead  to  the  building  of  levees  farther  out  toward 
the  bank  of  the  river,  where  all  of  that  advantage  would  inure  to  the 
adjoining  landowner,  that  in  those  cases  he  ought  to  build  themt — ^A. 
I  do. 

Q.  And  not  the  State  or  Federal  authority' — A.  I  think  so.  That 
work  should  be  done  at  his  cost. 
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Q.  And  oaght  not  to  be  charged  up  to  either  local  or  Federal  author- 
ity f — A.  No,  sir.  Xow,  if  this  2^  per  cent  is  assumed  in  the  way  I 
have  described,  and  applied  to  the  entire  levee  system,  including  all 
the  basins  from  Cairo  below,  it  is  rather  less  than  $1,000,000. 

Q.  Has  the  commission  any  means  or  data  by  which  you  can  deter- 
mine the  percentage  of  cases  in  which  you  have  been  obliged  to  move 
your  levee  on  account  of  the  undermining  of  curves  in  the  river? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  we  have  had  estimates  of  that  made. 

Q.  At  how  many  points  within  the  history  of  the  commission  have 
you  been  obliged  to  remove  your  levees,  or  build  inner  levees — newer 
ones — on  account  of  the  undermining  of  the  bankf — A.  We  have  had 
tables  made  for  districts,  showing  thepercentageof  length  within  those 
districts  for  which  the  levees  have  had  to  be  rebuilt 

Q.  On  that  account? — A.  Yes,  sir.  But  the  estimate  I  am  making 
now  is  not  for  such  a  system  as  we  have  had  in  the  past,  but  for  such 
a  system  as  we  hope  to  have  in  the  future. 

Q.  Have  you  any  data  or  means  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  places 
or  the  mileage  where  the  construction  of  new  levees  has  been  entailed 
upon  you  in  consequence  of  the  erosion  or  undermining  of  bends  of 
the  river? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  can  be  frirnished.  Of  course  I  accompany 
my  testimony  on  this  point  with  the  statement  that  the  estimate  I  have 
made  does  not  apply  to  such  levees  as  we  have  had  in  the  past,  where 
the  locations  have  not  be^n  good,  but  my  estimate  applies  to  the  expense 
of  maintaining  a  completed  system  on  good  locations. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Well,  I  would  like  to  have  you  furnish  us  the  data 
tsovering  the  period  since  your  commission  began,  both  as  to  Federal 
and  State  levees. 

The  Witness.  We  can  furnish  you  that. 

This  estimate,  appUed  to  a  complete  levee  system,  is  less  than  a  mil< 
lion  dollars  a  year.  Beyond  that  there  would  be  some  slight  cost  for 
repairs  necessitated  by  wave  wash  and  such  little  wear  and  tear  as 
takes  place,  but  that  would  be  a  very  small  sum.  I  feel  safe  in  saying 
that  3  per  cent  would  cover  the  maintenance  of  a  levee  system  when 
well  located  and  well  constructed. 

Q.  Would  not  the  chief  expense  of  the  maintenance  of  a  well-con- 
structed levee  system  consist  in  replacements  of  levees  owing  to  erosions 
and  changes  in  the  river? — A.  Yes,  sir;  by  far  the  greater  part.  The 
wear  and  tear  of  a  levee  that  is  perfectly  constructed,  sodded,  and  in 
good  shape,  if  the  levee  is  not  threatened  by  bank  erosions,  is  very 
slight.    Its  lifetime  is  very  long. 

Q.  What  do  you  regai^d  as  the  best  method  of  guarding  and  protect- 
ing yourselves  against  such  inroads  and  destructions  of  levee  as  occur 
from  those  sources? — A.  I  think  every  levee  should  be  furnished  with 
a  telephone  line,  supplied  with  tool  houses  at  fixed  distances,  say  of  5 
miles,  and  the  levees  should  always  be  guarded.  Guarding  the  levee 
in  time  of  low  water  would  require  very  little  work;  one  man  could 
cover  many  miles ;  but  as  the  water  raised  the  number  of  guards  would 
have  to  be  increased. 

Q.  The  first  remedy  would  be,  would  it  not,  of  a  preventive  char- 
acter; that  is,  first  of  all  to  get  your  levees  constructed  in  such  a  place 
that  they  would  not  be  exposed;  that  would  be  the  first  thing? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  where  they  are  exposed,  would  you  resort  to  revetment 

work  to  protect  them? — A.  I  believe  revetment  work  is  hardly  ever 

necessary  to  protect  levees,  although  there  are  some  cases  where  it  is. 

If  the  levees  are  well  located  and  built  at  a  season  of  the  year  that  will 
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allow  the  sod  to  grow  before  the  water  rises  over  them  the  sod  will 
generally  give  sufficient  protection.  I  am  speaking  now  about  the 
revetment  of  the  levee  itself  against  wave  wash  in  floods,  and  not  of 
the  revetment  of  the  bank  against  undermining  or  caving.  This  I  will 
discuss  later. 

Q.  Kow  take  a  case  where  a  levee  is  threatened  by  erosion  of  the 
bank.  With  the  knowledge  and  experience  you  now  have,  which  do 
you  regard  as  cheapest  and  most  economical  to  protect  that  levee  by 
revetment  work,  or  to  construct  a  new  levee  in  the  rear  of  itf  Which, 
on  the  whole,  do  you  regard  as  the  most  economical  and  the  wisest; 
not  in  all  cases,  but  as  a  rule? — ^A.  I  think  that  depends  upon  tjie 
location  of  the  levee,  with  reference  to  its  proximity  to  the  caving  bank. 
If  a  levee  is  very  near  the  bank,  it  is  not  worth  repairing,  but  if  it  is  a 
long  distance  away  and  has  a  long  life  ahead  of  it  with  regard  tp  caving, 
it  then  does  pay  to  enlarge,  repair,  or  protect  it. 

Q.  By  revetment! — A.  By  any  means;  raising  and  enlargement,  or 
rebuilding  the  outer  slope. 

Some  interest  has  been  shown  by  the  committee  concerning  the  dif- 
ference in  cost  of  the  levee  under  the  old  system  of  appropriation  and 
under  the  continuing  system  of  appropriation.  I  would  refer  to  a 
report  made  by  Captain  Townsend,  which  covers  that  point  exactly,  for 
a  number  of  years,  where  appropriations  were  made  by  annual  and  then 
for  the  four  years  covered  by  our  first  continuing  appropriation.  The 
result  of  it  is,  that  under  the  first  system  levees  cost  per  yard  20.4 
cents.  Under  the  continuing  or  later  system  the  average  cost  of  levees 
was  reduced  to  11.7  cents  in  1895.  In  the  subsequent  two  years  the 
cost  has  been  gradually  increased  from  11.7  cents  to  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  15  cents.  This  table  will  be  found  in  the  rei)ort  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  1894,  page  3628. 

In  connection  with  the  increased  height  of  the  flood  of  1897  above 
any  previous  flood,  I  concur  in  the  statements  that  have  been  made  by 
other  engineers  in  their  testimony,  that  it  was  caused  by  the  rapid 
progress  made  in  the  building  of  levees  since  1893. 

Q.  Then,  as  I  understand  it,  you  ascribe  the  great  rise  in  the  stages 
of  the  river  down  along  the  stream  manifested  by  the  flood  of  1897  over 
the  prior  great  floods  to  the  increased  and  rapid  construction  of  levees, 
and  not  to  the  raising  of  the  bed  of  the  stream? — A.  I  agree  with  you. 
I  attribute  it  more  to  the  work  done  along  the  White  Eiver  Basin  than 
to  the  work  done  on  the  Lower  St.  Francis  Basin.  Between  the  lower 
end  of  the  St.  Francis  levee  and  the  end  of  the  Upper  Yazoo  levee 
there  was  a  gap  of  60  miles  through  which  any  engorgement  of  water 
that  may  have  been  caused  by  the  new  levees  on  the  St.. Francis  Basin 
had  an  opportunity  of  escaping.  I  therefore  think  that  the  work  on  the 
White  Eiver  front  had  more  to  do  with  the  high  water  along  the  Yazoo 
front  in  1897  than  the  work  on  the  St.  Francis  levees. 

Q.  And  the  Tensas  also! — A.  Yes. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  commission, 
as  shown  by  its  allotment,  that  the  sum  of  three-quarters  of  a  million 
dollars  (each  dollar  of  which  would  have  built  6  or  more  yards  of  levee) 
should  have  been  expended  by  the  year  1897  on  the  Yazoo  levees.  The 
allotment  was  made  by  the  commission  with  that  object.  And  had  the 
ruling  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  concerning  our  second  continuing 
appropriation,  been  the  same  as  the  ruling  of  the  Secretary  of  War  as 
to  the  first  continuing  appropriation,  there  would  have  been  an  oppor 
tunity  to  have  made  an  improvement  of  the  Yazoo  levees,  which  under 
the  circumstances  was  not  made. 
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Q.  You  could  have  made  such  an  improvement  of  the  Yazoo  levee 
that  it  would  have  protected  you  against  the  abrupt  closing  of  the 
White  River  front? — A.  We  intended  to,  and  could  have  had  them  in 
very  much  better  condition. 

Q.  But  you  were  handicapped  by  the  ruling  of  the  Secretary  of 
War!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  state  fully  what  that  ruling  was. — A.  Under  the  first 
continuing  appropriation  we  were  authorized,  by  a  decision  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  to  make  contracts  for  the  four  years  included  in  the 
appropriation. 

Q.  What  year  was  that,  please? — A.  J 892.  Under  the  second  con- 
tinuing appropriation  (1896)  our  contracts  were  limited  to  the  current 
year. 

Q.  Was  there  any  difference  in  the  law,  so  that  the  Secretary  of  War 
based  his  ruling  on  a  diiferent  wording  of  the  law,  or  was  it  simply  a 
different  construction  of  the  law  by  the  two  Secretaries  of  Wart — A.  It 
was  a  difference  in  their  interpretations. 

Mr.  Oatohings.  There  was  a  slight  difll'erence  in  the  phraseology,  but 
in  my  judgment  it  meant  the  same  thing,  and  was  intended  to  accom- 
plish the  same  thing.  The  Committee  on  Eivers  and  Harbors,  which 
framed  the  bill  of  1896,  so  intended  it,  and  reported  in  their  bill  to  Con- 
gress that  they  had  included  the  Mississippi  River  under  the  continu- 
ing contract  system,  and  it  was  so  stated  by  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  it  was  x)assed  upon  by  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  and  passed  by  the  Senate  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  Mississippi  River  was  placed  under  the  continuing  con- 
tract system.  We  were  all  startled  when  we  were  told  in  the  office  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  that  we  had  not  accomplished  what  we  intended 
to  accomi)lish,  so  that  under  the  present  ruling  it  is  not  permissible  to 
contract  ahead. 

Mr.  Nelson.  This  was  under  the  harbor  act  of  1896  f 

Mr.  Catchings.  Under  the  harbor  act  of  1896.  Under  the  law  of 
1892,  as  is  the  ease  now  with  all  other  continuing  contracts,  they  might 
make  contracts  for  work  to  be  done  ahead  of  the  fiscal  year,  to  be  paid 
for  only  as  appropriations  might  be  made  irom  time  to  time  by  Con- 
gress; the  restriction  was  as  to  the  amount  which  the  Government 
could  have  been  compelled  to  pay  in  a  single  year,  but  not  as  to  the 
amount  of  work.  But  it  has  been  ruled  not  only  that  the  Government 
can  not  be  called  upon  to  pay  exceeding  a  certain  amount  each  year, 
but  can  not  do  work  beyond  that  amount  each  year.  I  will  add  further, 
in  this  connection,  that,  realizing  the  difficulties,  1  went  before  tne 
Committee  on  Api)ropriations  at  the  last  session  (and  several  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  accompanied  me),  and  we 
endeavored  to  induce  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to  so  amend  the 
law  as  to  comply  with  the  most  technical  construction  which  could  be 
put  upon  it,  so  as  to  place  it  where  Congress  intended  to  place  it  by  the 
jK!tofl896. 

Mr.  Nelson.  To  make  it  mandatory? 

Mr.  Catchings.  Not  to  make  it  mandatory,  but  to  make  it  clear  that 
it  was  intended  that  they  should  have  the  power  to  contract  ahead. 
But  the  committee  declined  to  do  that,  or,  rather,  the  chairman, 
between  whom  and  myself  the  negotiation  proceeded,  and  we  were  not 
powerful  enough  to  compel  it.  Finally,  in  view  of  the  exigencies  that 
had  been  brought  about  by  the  breaking  of  levees  here  and  there  by 
the  flood,  it  was  agreed  to  add  a  cash  appropriation  of  $()00,000,  so 
that  they  might  anticipate  to  that  amount,  to  be  taken  out  of  the  future 
years. 
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Mr.  Nelson.  Without  recoguizing  the  principle  for  which  you  con- 
tended. 

Mr.  Gatghings.  Yes,  sir;  without  recognizing  that. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Bebrt  : 

Q.  If  I  understood  you  correctly,  Major  Harrod,  you  state  that  the 
break  on  the  Mississippi  side  was  more  to  be  attributed  to  the  closing 
of  the  White  Eiver  front  than  it  was  to  the  levees  that  had  been  built 
on  the  St.  Francis  River  front  I  will  ask  you  if  the  closing  of  the 
Yazoo  Basin  on  the  Mississippi  side  would  not  have  the  same  effect 
toward  the  breaking  of  the  levees  on  the  White  River  or  Tensas  side 
as  the  closing  of  the  White  River  Basin  would  on  the  other  side! — 
A.  Any  improvement  in  the  way  of  levees  on  either  side  of  the  river 
lias  a  tendency  to  increase,  at  first,  the  flood  height.  Those  flood 
heights  are  dangerous  inversely  as  the  height  of  the  levees  on  the  two 
sides  are.  Where  the  levee  is  the  highest,  there  is  the  least  danger; 
where  the  levee  is  the  lowcvst,  there  is  the  greatest  danger. 

Q.  Then  the  closing  of  the  Yazoo  Basin  would  have  the  same  effect 
in  that  regard  as  the  closing  of  the  White  River  Basin,  would  it  nott — 
A.  Had  the  conditions  been  reversed,  yes. 

Q.  Now,  if  I  understand  you  correctly,  you  believe  that  the  complete 
or  partial  leveeing  of  the  river  has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  height  of 
the  water  for  the  time  being  before  any  scouring  process  could  occur! — 
A.  I  do. 

Q.  Now,  I  wanted  to  ask  you  whether  or  not,  in  the  flood  of  1897, 
the  fact  was  that  the  water  that  went  into  the  St.  Francis  Basin  came 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Francis  River  while  the  flood  height  was 
still  great  in  the  main  body  of  the  riverf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  believe  the  water  would 
have  been  any  higher  at  Helena,  if  the  entire  St.  Francis  Basin  had 
been  closed,  than  it  was  in  1897  after  the  water  joined  at  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Francis? — ^A.  I  believe  that  the  extreme  height  of  the  flood 
wave  in  1897  was  created  by  the  return  flood  from  the  St.  Francis 
Basin.  W' hether  an  equally  extreme  height  would  have  been  reached 
by  the  water  confined  and  coming  down  the  river,  it  is  impossible  to 
tell.  I  think  the  extreme  height  of  the  flood  wave  of  1897  was  caused 
by  the  return  flow  of  the  St.  Francis  Basin. 

Q.  Whether  or  not  it  would  have  been  higher  or  lower  if  it  had  all 
been  confined,  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  say! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson: 

Q.  What  was  the  average  dift'erence  in  height  of  the  flood  level  in 
1897,  as  compared  with  the  flood  levels  of  1882  and  1883,  through  the 
country  here,  during  the  higher  stages! — A.  Along  the  White,  Yazoo, 
and  Upper  Tensas  basins  I  should  say  it  was  in  some  places  as  much  as 
6  feet.  That  was  a  great  deal  more  than  the  average.  At  Vicksburg, 
for  instance,  it  was  not  more  than  3.J  feet. 

Q.  It  would  run,  then,  from  3  to  5  feet! — A.  Below  Red  River  the 
excess  of  height  in  the  flood  of  1897  was  not  as  great,  because  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  river  is  not  so  great,  except  at  the  upper  end  of  Bed 
River;  from  there  down  it  constantly  diminishes. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  was  the  average  from  Vicksburg  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Red  River,  say! — A.  I  should  suppose  2 J  feet. 

Q.  Two  and  a  half  to  3  feet.  It  is  evident,  then,  from  your  state- 
ment, that,  to  make  a  safe  levee,  you  would  have  to  build  the  levee  to 
a  height  beyond  that  high  water? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  That  being  the  case,  which,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  safest 
and  most  judicious  way  to  proceed  to  the  construction  or  building  up 
and  fortifying  the  levees,  to  fortify  the  stream  upward,  or  to  fortify  the 
stream  downward? — A.  I  think  in  levee  building  the  circumstances 
existing  along  the  banks  make  it  necessary  to  protect  from  below  up. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  safe  and  judicious  way? — A.  Considering  prop- 
erty  and  life  along  the  river,  yes,  sir.  If  it  was  a  new  and  uninhabited 
country  the  course  might  be  different;  but  I  think  the  course  I  speak 
of  is  made  necessary  by  the  existing  conditions  of  settlement  alon^  the 
river. 

Q.  And  that  arises,  does  it  not,  from  the  fact  that  the  building  of 
levees  and  the  penning  up  of  the  river  within  the  levees  of  necessity 
involves  an  increase  in  the  height? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  G ALLiNaER : 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  as  to  whether  you  are  still  of  opinion.  Major,  that 
a  completed  levee  system  from  Cairo  down  can  be  consummated  for 
$18,000,000  (which  I  think  was  a  former  estimate  of  the  commission)? — 
A.  I  was  a  member  of  the  committee  that  made  that  estimate,  and  I 
considered  it  an  entirely  fair  estimate.  The  flood  of  1897  has  been  so 
excessive  that  I  would  like  to  revise  the  estimate  before  expressing  as 
much  confidence  as  I  had  before,  but  my  general  impression  still  is  that 
it  is  a  fair  estimate. 

Q.  Did  I  not  understand  you  to  say  a  moment  ago  that  the  cost  of 
levee  building  within  two  or  three  years  has  increased  some  20  or  25 
per  cent? — A.  Under  conditions  that  were  unfavorable.  In  view  of  the 
conditions  under  which  we  were  forced  to  build  year  by  year.  The 
heights  that  were  suggested  as  probable  ultimate  hights  in  the  report 
of  1896  I  think,  with  two  exceptions,  turned  out  exceedingly  well. 
The  height  that  was  suggest*ed  at  Helena  was  overrun  quite  materially. 
The  height  at  Bed  Eiver  which  was  suggested  is  rather  excessive.  But 
with  those  two  exceptions  the  high-water  slope  shown  to  be  necessary 
by  the  flood  of  1897  conforms  in  a  very  satisfactory  degree  to  the  one 
that  we  had  suggested  would  ultimately  be  necessary. 

Q.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal,  at  the  points  where  we  have  stopped, 
about  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  transfer  this  entire  subject 
to  the  Federal  Government,  the  States  or  levee  districts  contributing  a 
portion  of  the  expense.  Have  you  given  that  matter  any  special 
thought;  and  if  so,  have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  to  the  committee 
as  to  a  plan  whereby  that  could  be  consummated,  if  it  should  be  thought 
desirable,  so  as  to  protect  all  interests,  and  especially  the  Government? — 
A.  I  have  thought  of  the  matter.  It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention, 
necessarily.  I  think  it  would  be  very  acceptable  to  all  the  people  I 
know  of  living  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  What  the  resi>ective 
shares  would  be  of  course  would  have  a  good  deal  of  effect,  and  I  do 
not  think  1  am  a  good  judge  of  that,  but  this  I  will  say:  that  in  the 
past  the  people  living  along  the  banks  have  contributed  a  system  of 
levees,  such  as  it  was,  partially  built.  They  have  also  contributed  in 
the  past  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  while  working  in  cooperation  with  the 
Government,  a  very  much  larger  sum  than  the  Government  has  con- 
tributed. I  am  quite  sure  that  in  the  future  they  would  be  willing  to 
contribute  what  they  are  contributing  now,  fully;  whether  it  could  be 
made  more  than  the  present  contributions,  I  do  not  know.  A  great  deal 
that  the  States  have  contributed  in  the  past  few  years  has  been  derived 
from  the  sale  of  bonds.  Almost  all  of  those  bonds  have  been  sold,  and 
the  time  for  redemption  is  coming,  and  for  that  reason  1  do  not  think  it 
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would  be  possible  that  the  net  resources  that  could  be  applied  to  levee 
building  could  be  as  great  as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  although  the 
I)eople  will  be  paying  the  same  amount  of  mouey.  The  State  of  Louisi- 
ana has,  I  think,  upward  of  $7,000,000  of  levee  bonds  outstanding. 

Q.  The  point  that  I  more  especially  wanted  to  get  at  was  as  to  whether 
you  had  given  any  thought,  or  the  commission  had  given  any  thought, 
to  auy  plan  by  which  this  matter  could  be  practically  transferred  to  the 
Government,  and  then  the  Government  protected  in  securing  from  the 
local  authorities  such  share  of  the  expense  as  might  bo  agreed  upon  ? — 
A.  Ko,  sir;  the  commission  has  not. 

(j.  Has  the  commission  given  any  serious  thought  to  the  matter  of 
damages  which  might  be  claimed  against  the  Government  on  account 
of  the  construction  of  levees!  I  understand  there  are  ah*eady  claims 
filed  against  the  Government  aggregating  a  very  considerable  amount. 
Kow,  assuming  that  the  Government  takes  charge  of  this  matter  and 
becomes  individually  responsible,  has  the  commission  g\\en  any  con- 
sideration to  the  possibility  of  enormous  claims  being  piled  up  against 
the  Government  as  a  consequence t — ^A.  None  beyond  the  recommenda- 
tion that  was  made  in  two  or  three  successive  reports  referring  the  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  Congress  when  the  claims  were  made.  The  com- 
mission, after  having  done  that,  has  done  nothing  more. 

Q.  Will  you  state  in  what  reports  that  matter  may  be  found  ? — A.  In 
the  reports  of  1895  and  1896, 1  should  say. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Berry. 

Q.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  if  the  difference  between  the  flood  levels  in 
1882  and  1897  was  not  about  the  same  on  an  average  along  the  river 
that  the  difference  was  at  Helena?  It  was  higher  at  Helena  in  1897 
than  it  was  in  1882.  It  was  higher  at  Vickshurg,  and  pretty  much  all 
other  points.  Now,  I  want  to  know  whether  or  not  the  average  was  not 
about  the  same  at  Helena  as  it  was  at  other  points  on  the  river. — A. 
The  Helena  gauge  went  higher  with  reference  to  the  others,  Senator, 
than  I  expected  it  would. 

Q.  With  reference  to  its  average.  Major,  I  am  talking  about.  Was 
it  any  higher  at  Helena  on  an  average,  as  compared  with  what  it  was 
at  Helena  in  1882,  than  it  was  at  other  points,  comparing  those  other 
points  with  181)7  and  1882? — A.  No;  I  should  not  say  it  was,  in  the  way 
you  put  the  question. 

Q.  The  average  was  not  higher  at  Helena — the  difference  was  not 
greater! — ^A.  I  think  not.  Of  course  it  would  take  some  computation 
to  answer  that  question  with  certainty. 

Q.  There  were  some  other  points  on  the  river  where  the  difference 
was  greater! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  were  other  points  where  it  was  less! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  commission  has  estimated  that  it  would  cost  between  (Bighteen 
and  nineteen  million  dollars  to  complete  the  levees  from  Cairo  to  the 
Gulf  Now,  if(  they  were  completed  in  such  a  way  as  you  contemplate, 
do  you  believe  unless  there  was  some  extraordinary  accident)  that  thos  ^ 
levees  would  hold  the  water,  i>rovided  there  should  be  no  higher  floods 
than  we  have  had  in  the  past! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  believe  that  they  would  hold  the  water! — ^A.  I  do,  with  this 
limitation,  which  I  made  a  few  minutes  ago,  that  the  flood  of  1897  was 
so  excessive  that  I  would  like  the  opportunity  of  revising  the  estimate 
of  $18,000,000  that  we  made.  I  do  not  know  of  any  reason  for  doubting 
it,  but  I  would  not  speak  of  it  with  the  same  contidence  that  I  did  before 
the  flood  of  1897. 
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Mr.  Oatchings.  Yovl  meau  as  to  the  sufficiencj'^  of  that  amount! 

The  Witness.  Yes,  avS  to  the  sufficiency  of  that  amount. 

Q.  But  you  have  no  doubt,  if  the  levees  were  completed  in  the  way 
in  which  you  contemplate  (without  regard  to  their  cost),  that  they  would 
hold  any  such  flood  as  we  have  had  in  the  past,  including  the  flood 
of  1897! — A.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  My  confidence  comes  from  such 
knowledge  as  this,  that  there  are  many  levees  on  the  river  25,  30,  35, 
and  40  ieet  high,  and  they  are  among  the  safest  levees  on  the  river. 
The  danger  of  a  levee  does  not  increase  with  its  height.  Now,  the  aver- 
age of  the  levees  would  be  16, 17,  or  18  feet,  or  along  there,  but  the 
construction  of  a  30  or  40  foot  levee  is  known  to  be  perfectly  possible 
and  perfectly  safe. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  In  connection  with  this  matter  of  damages,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  inserted  in  the  record  the  paragraph 
headed  ^^  Oonsequential  damages  to  lands,"  found  on  pages  3624  and 
3625  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission  of  1895^ 
in  which  it  is  very  strongly  intimated  by  the  commission  that  the  Gov- 
ernment may  equitably  be  held  in  damages  for  levees  already  built, 
even  under  the  joint  operation  of  the  Federal  and  local  authorities. 

The  paragraph  referred  to  reads  as  follows  : 

CONSBQUENTIAL   DAMAQRS  TO   LAVDS. 

Sinc«  the  last  report  of  the  commission  information  has  been  requested  by  tlie  Law 
Department  of  the  (iiovemmeuty  respecting  damages  to  certain  lands  b^  overflow, 
said  to  have  been  cunsed  by  increase  of  flood  heights  in  the  Mississippi,  in  conse- 
qnenoe  of  the  building  of  levees  nnder  the  direction  of  the  commission,  such  infor- 
mation being  desired  for  tbe  gnidance  of  that  department  in  the  deiense  of  two 
suits  pending  in  the  Court  of  Claims  to  recover  such  damages.  All  the  information 
obtainable  on  the  subject  was  furnished  and  is  accessible  in  the  oftice  of  the  Assist- 
ant Attorney -General;  and  the  suggestion  was  made  that  information  of  a  Himilar 
cbaracter  respecting  the  effect  of  levees  built  under  State  authority  shonld  be  added 
to  that  furnished  by  the  commission,  which  it  is  understood  has  been  done. 

The  general  subject  of  such  injuries  to  lands  in  small  basins  was  referred  to  in  the 
last  report  of  tbe  commission.  (Appendix  XX,  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
Kngineers  for  1894,  p.  2713.)  The  commission  adheres  to  the  views  there  expressed, 
and  renews  the  recommendation  there  made  that  some  provision  be  made  by  Con- 
gress for  the  adjDstment  of  the  equitable  olaims  of  land  owners  in  such  eases. 

To  what  was  then  said  it  may  be  ad<led  that  further  consideration  of  the  subject 
has  shown  in  still  stronger  light  the  difficulty  attending  it.  To  aHcertain  the  varia- 
tions of  flood  heights  from  year  to  year,  to  trace  the  causes  of  those  variations  to 
their  sources,  to  determine  how  far,  if  at  all,  they  were  due  to  levees  built  by  the 
United  States  and  whether,  if  at  all,  they  were  due  to  levees  built  by  the  States  or 
local  authority,  and  how  much,  if  any,  of  the  total  injury  sulfered  by  a  landowner 
is  due  to  an  incrensed  flood  height  caused  by  such  levees,  and  how  much,  if  anything, 
ought  to  be  recovered  from  the  United  States  for  such  injury,  is  a  problem  which 
appears  to  the  commission  to  be  incapable  of  solution  except  by  legislation  designed 
and  adapted  to  the  peculiar  and  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson. 

Q.  The  eighteen  million  estimate  of  the  commission  was  made  when  f — 
A.  Two  years  ago. 

Q.  In  1896?— A.  It  appeared  in  the  report  of  the  commission  for 
1896. 

Q.  It  was  made  one  year  i)rior  to  the  flood  of  1897,  was  it  not! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  that  time  the  commission  did  not  apprehend  that  you  would 
have  to  build  so  high  a  levee  as  you  now  know  would  be  required  in 
consequence  of  Ihe  flood  of  1897.  Is  that  not  true?  Your  estimates 
were  then  based  upon  the  data  that  you  had  in  respect  to  the  floods  of 
1882  and  1883!— A.  Yes,  sir;  and  1892  and  1893. 

Q.  All  the  previous  floods? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  none  of  those  floods  indicated  so  high  a  levee  requirement 
as  the  flood  of  1897.    Is  not  that  true? — A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  How  much  higher,  in  your  opinion,  would  the  flood  of  1897  require 
you  to  build  the  levees  than  the  prior  floods  would  require  you  to  build 
them,  taking  them  as  a  basis? — A.  I  should  say  4  feet;  above  Red 
River,  of  course. 

Q.  Then  is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  order  to  get  a  reliable  estimate  of  the 
cost  now  that  you  would  have  to  put  into  a  levee,  you  would  have  to 
take  into  account  the  construction  of  a  levee  much  bigger  than  was 
included  in  the  eigh teen-million  estimate! — A.  Somewhat  bigger,  not 
much  bigger. 

Q.  From  3  to  4  feet  higher! — A.  What  I  have  in  view  is  that  greater 
flood  heights  were  reached  by  the  volume  of  water  which  I  think  was 
discharged  in  1897  than  I  supposed  would  be  the  case. 

Q.  But  does  not  that  flood  of  1897  indicate  to  you  that  you  will  have 
to  build  a  higher  levee  than  you  supposed  you  would  have  to  build 
with  ojily  the  flood  experience  of  the  prior  years! — A.  Very  likely. 

Q.  How  much;  from  2  to  3  feet  on  an  average! — A.  I  couldn't  say. 
It  is  a  matter  requiring  very  careful  calculation. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  from  2  to  3  feet;  on  an  average  say  3  feetf — ^A. 
No;  it  might  be  an  average  of  3  feet  above  Red  River  and  below 
Helena,  between  Helena  and  Red  River,  Above  Memphis,  st^y,  it 
would  be  less  than  that,  and  below  Red  River  it  would  be  less  than  that. 

Q.  Well,  in  view  of  those  facts  your  estimate  of  $18,000,000  (based 
upon  former  flood  levels,  if  that  was  the  correct  one),  this  estimate  is 
not  sufficient  for  the  flood  level  of  1897! — ^A.  I  think  it  should  be 
revised.    I  think  it  is  necessary  to  do  so. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  in  your  opinion,  that  the  complete  closure  and 
perfect  closure  by  levees  of  the  entire  St.  Francis  Basin  would  necessi- 
tate even  a  little  higher  levee  than  the  flood  of  1897  indicated,  takiui^ 
that  as  a  basis! — A.  The  more  closing  that  is  done  the  more  prepara- 
tion will  have  to  be  made  by  raising  the  grades  of  the  levees,  undoubt 
edly. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think,  then,  that,  taking  into  account  the  flood  levek 
prior  to  1896  and  the  estimate  you  made  in  1896  of  $18,000,000,  that  in 
view  of  the  increased  height  of  the  flood  of  1897  it  would  require  over 
$20,000,000!— A.  I  think  tliat  is  probable. 

In  the  report  of  tlie  Mississippi  River  Commission  for  1896,  on  page 
3460,  is  Appendix  IV,  beiiifr  a  report  of  the  committee  on  levees,  gi\ing 
an  estimate  of  increase  of  levee  heights  and  contents  necessary  for  the 
completion  of  the  system. 

Q.  That  was  based  on  your  prior  flood  experience! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  not  think  that,  as  a  matter  of  justice  and  fairness 
both  to  yourselves  as  a  commission  and  to  Congress,  in  view  of  the 
flood  experience  of  1897,  there  ought  to  be  a  reestimate  based  upon  the 
grade  necessitated  by  that  flood? — A.  I  think,  as  I  have  tried  to  say, 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  revise  the  estimate,  and  I  think  it 
entirely  likely  that  the  amount  will  have  to  be  increased. 

Q.  Materially  increased! — A.  I  would  rather  wait  until  the  revision 
has  been  made  before  expressing  an  opinion  as  to  whether  it  will  be 
large  or  small. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Vest. 

Q.  Supposing  820,000,000  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  commission; 
how  do  yon  think  it  ought  to  be  expended  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
(rovernment? — A.  I  know  of  no  reason  for  changing  the  system  that 
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we  have  hitherto  pursued,  except  in  such  a  way  as  would  enable  us  to 
make  a  distribution  that  would  give  more  uniform  heights  in  all  the 
several  basins  than  we  ever  have  been  able  to  do  before. 

Q.  Then  you  would  apply  it  to  strengthening  the  levees ? — Q.  Yes; 
from  your  last  question  I  doubt  if  I  understood  your  first  question. 

Q.  Suppose  $20,000,000  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  commission. 
How  do  you  think  it  ought  to  be  applied  toward  the  improvement  of 
the  Mississippi  Kiver? — A.  I  should  expend  it  between  levees  and 
dredging.  We  have  divided  the  money  that  has  been  put  into  our 
hands  between  dredging  and  channel  work  and  levees.  If  the  amount 
that  you  speak  of  was  ap])licable  to  all  those  purposes,  I  should  con- 
tinue some  such  division  as  we  have  made  in  the  past. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  under  present  exigencies,  in  view  of  the  flood 
of  1897  and  the  damage  it  inflicted,  that  the  whole  of  that  amount 
ought  to  be  applied,  or  much  the  larger  portion  of  it,  to  strengthening 
the  levees  to  prevent  overflow! — A.  I  think  I  should  continue  the 
dredging,  because  it  takes  but  a  very  small  part  of  $20,000,000. 

Q.  And,  except  a  small  portion  for  dredging,  you  would  put  the 
balance  on  levees  I — A.  The  operation  of  our  dredges  will  be  a  matter 
of  five  or  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year;  so,  if  $20,000,000  were 
avaUable,  T  certainly  would  continue  dredging  work,  and  build  such 
new  boats  as  proved  to  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Bebry.    And  the  remainder  of  it  you  would  apply  to  levees f 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  commission  to  strengthening 
and  improving  the  levees,  so  as  to  protect  this  country  from  overflow! — 
A.  I  think  so.  I  think  their  attention  is  turned  to  that  and  they 
appreciate  the  necessity. 

Q.  What  we  may  do  hereafter  is  another  question;  but  to  meet  pres- 
ent conditions  and  present  danger,  is  not  the  immediate  necessity  to 
build  np  these  levees! — A.  To  build  up  the  levees  and  to  carry  on  the 
dredging,  which  is  a  comparatively  small  thing  in  point  of  cost. 

Mr.  Berry.  You  think,  then,  that  for  the  protection  of  property 
throughout  this  alluvial  valley  levees  are  a  necessity,  do  you  not! 

A.  I  think  they  are  an  absolute  necessity.  Without  them  the  country 
would  be  uninhabitable. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson  : 

Q.  Can  you  state  how  many  miles  of  levee  are  constructed  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  commission! — A.  T  consider  all  of  them  below  Cairo 
as  to  an  extent  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission — about  1,350 
miles. 

Q.  How  many  more  miles  would  it  require  to  complete  the  system! — 
A.  I  think  about  100  miles  more  in  the  St.  Francis — about  70  miles  in 
the  Upper  St.  Francis — that  makes  170  miles  for  the  two. 

Q.  That  is  above  where  you  have  started? — A.  That  is  above  New 
Madrid.  Whether  or  not  levees  are  needed  or  wanted  there  has  always 
been  an  open  question.  To  construct  that  system  would  take  us  above 
Cairo  and  out  of  our  jurisdiction.  We  couldn't  build  that  levee  sys- 
tem  

Q.  Then  there  is  a  little  reach  of  7  or  8  miles  below  the  Arkansas 
Biver,  between  tbat  and  the  hend  of  the  Tensas  Basin  ? — A.  Yes;  there 
would  be  1,500  hundred  miles  of  levee  at  the  outside. 

Q.  Fi^^een  hundred  miles  from  Cairo  down? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Examined  by  Mr.  Berry : 

Q.  What  is  the  river  distance  from  Cairo  to  New  Orleans  t — A.  Nine 
hundred  and  sixty-three  miles. 

Q.  And  from  New  Orleans  to  the  Gulf! — ^A,  One  hundred  and  ten 
miles  to  the  passes. 

Q.  And  from  Cairo  to  the  Gulf? — A.  Ten  hundred  and  seventy-three 
miles, 

Q.  Now,  is  it  convenient  for  you  to  state  how  much  in  the  aggregate 
has  been  contributed  since  the  war  by  local  authority  toward  the  con- 
struction of  these  levees  that  are  now  built  or  under  contract  and  what 
has  been  contributed  by  Federal  authority! — A.  I  can  not  do  it.  Those 
statistics  have  all  been  compiled  and  can  be  furnished  without  any  dif- 
ficulty, but  I  can  not  carry  them  in  my  mind.  There  is  in  this  book,  I 
think  [referring  to  the  Report  of  the  Mississippi  Elver  Commission  for 
the  year  1896],  a  table  that  covers  a  part  of  that.  Here  is  the  relative 
expenditure  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  different  riparian  States 
from  July  1,  1892,  to  June  30, 1896.  That  is  found  in  the  Report  of  the 
Mississippi  Biver  Commission  for  1895,  page  3627. 

Q.  Haveyou  the  figures  there? — ^A.  In  Missouri  the  United  States 
expended  $88,000  for  613,000  yards;  the  State  of  Missouri  expended 
9208,000  for  1,387,000  yards.  In  Arkansas  the  United  States  expended 
$1,896,000  for  9,986,000  yards;  the  State  of  Arkansas  expended 
$355,000  for  2,070,000  yards.  In  Mississippi  the  United  States  expended 
$1,050,000  for  6,293,000  yards;  the  State  Of  Mississippi  expended 
$1,112,000  for  6,109,000  yards.  In  the  State  of  Louisiana  the  United 
States  expended  $2,967,000  for  12,368.000  yards;  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana expended  $3,874,000  for  21,566,000  yards. 

Mr.  CA.TOHINGS.  That  statement,  Major,  only  covers  the  four  years, 
from  July,  1892,  to  July,  1896! 

The  Witness.  From  July,  1892,  to  June  30, 1896. 

Mr.  Nelson.  And  there  are  two  years  subsequent  to  that. 

Mr.  CATOHiNas.  I  understood  Senator  Nelson  to  ask  what  the  total  is. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes;  since  the  war. 

The  Witness.  Well,  all  that  can  be  furnished,  and  will  be. 

Q.  Have  you  any  statement  to  make  as  to  the  matter  of  outlets  or 
reservoirs? — A.  The  subject  of  outlets  has  been  thrashed  out,  I  think, 
more  thoroughly  than  any  other  problem  connected  with  the  physics 
of  the  river,  and  I  hardly  tliink  it  is  worth  while  to  say  much  about  it. 
The  law  of  sedimentary  streams  is  probably  illustrated  better  in  the 
Mississippi  than  anywhere  else.  It  is  sedimentary  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  throughout  its  entire  length,  and  as  you  start  from  the  head 
waters  and  come  down,  as  the  volume  increases  the  slope  decreases 
with  a  regularity  that  is  very  beautiful  to  observe  when  flooded.  That 
continues  until  you  get  to  the  head  of  the  passes,  and  then  the  single 
river  is  divided  into  three  or  four  other  rivers,  and  the  slope  immc^di- 
ately  increases  from  IJ  inches  per  mile  to  3  inches  per  mile.  That  is 
because  the  volame  of  water  is  subdivided  and  its  power  is  partly  lost* 
Any  outlet  of  any  great  magnitude  in  Louisiana  below  Red  River 
would  be  substantially  carrying  the  bead  of  the  passes  up  the  river  to 
where  that  outlet  was  opened,  and  the  conditions  of  slope  that  now 
prevail  in  the  passes  themselves  for  10  or  12  miles  would  prevail 
throughout  the  river  up  to  this  outlet,  which  would  be,  say  100  miles, 
and  the  consequence  of  that  would  be  that  the  surface  of  the  river 
above  there  would  be  raised. 

Q.  You  regard  it  simply  as  a  transfer  of  the  head  of  the  passes  up, 
then,  to  where  outlets  were  made? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  you  would  ffet  a  number  of  smaller  channels  f — ^A.  You  would 
have  the  increased  slope,  which  results  from  subdivision  of  volume, 
from  the  sea  up,  not  12  or  15  miles,  as  is  now  the  case,  but  for  100  miles, 
or  whatever  the  distance  might  be,  to  the  head  of  the  Delta.  That  is  a 
theoretical  consideration  of  outlets.  A  practical  one,  that  appeals  to 
me  most  stronp^ly,  is  that  any  outlet  you  make  is  a  river,  and  has  got 
to  be  leveed.  You  want  to  get  the  water  out  of  the  river,  but  you  do 
not  want  to  get  it  on  the  land.  So,  when  you  make  your  outlet  you 
will  have  to  levee  it  to  the  sea  and  restrain  it  in  the  same  way  that  you 
do  the  main  river  itself.  If  you  have  100  miles  to  the  sea,  you  will  have 
to  build  200  miles  more  levee,  and  the  cost  and  danger  attending  levee 
construction  and  maintenance  is  in  proportion  to  its  length.  So  you 
would  really  increase  the  care,  expense,  and  danger  to  this  extent. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Yest: 

Q.  By  what? — ^A.  By  building  these  outlets  and  increasing  the  length 
of  levee  to  restrain  them,  which  has  to  be  attended  to  in  high  water. 

Q.  It  seems  to  me,  though.  Major,  that  the  practical  question  is  What 
we  ought  to  do  with  the  present  outlet — ^whether  we  ought  to  close 
that  and  open  up  the  Southwest  Pass,  or  leave  the  South  Pass  open 
and  then  open  the  Southwest  Pass,  or  abandon  the  idea  of  opening  the 
Southwest  Pass  and  leave  the  South  Pass  as  it  is  and  improve  it? — A. 
Well,  that  is  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission;  but  I  have 
very  well  defined  views  about  that. 

Q.  Well,  I  would  like  to  hear  them.  It  does  not  make  any  difference 
whether  it  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission  or  not. 

Examined  by  Mr.  GALLiNaEB: 

Q.  Before  the  M%jor  answers  that  question  I  would  like  to  ask  him 
one  question  about  this  outlet  system  (which  of  course  does  not  relate 
to  the  passes).  You  say,  Major,  that  this  additional  length  of  water 
course,  whether  it  is  a  hundred  miles  more  or  less,  would  have  to  be 
leveed  on  both  sides? — ^A.  Yes;  it  would  have  to  be  excavated  and 
then  leveed, 

Q.  But  in  addition  to  that  is  there  any  certainty  that  you  would  not 
divert  practically  all  the  water  through  that  pass  and  leave  the  country 
below  stranded,  out  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  or  is  there  any  absolute 
certainty  that  you  could  divert  enough  through  the  pass  to  relieve  the 
floods  above? — A.  In  connection  with  that  suggestion,  I  would  use  this 
illustration :  This  river  is  full  of  islands,  and  every  island  has  a  chute 
behind  it.  There  is  not  an  adjustment,  an  equilibrium,  anywhere  on 
the  river  between  the  main  stream  and  an  island  chute.  In  every  case 
the  chute  is  filling  up  or  it  is  deepening  and  enlarging.  It  will  either 
close  up  or  else  at  some  time  the  river  will  go  into  the  chute.  So 
with  an  outlet.  It  will  prove  to  be  absolutely  impossible  to  build  an 
outlet  which  will  have  a  stable  relation  to  the  main  river.  It  will  either 
tend  to  close  up  and  require  perpetual  dredging  or  else  it  will  enlarge 
and  become  the  main  river.  It  will  be  impossible,  designedly,  to  build 
an  outlet  having  permanently  the  desired  capacity.  You  might  hit  it  by 
accident,  and  that  would  be  the  only  chance.  You  could  not  expect  to 
reach  such  a  result. 

Mr.  Bekby.  And  the  idea  of  making  a  permanent  outlet  from  the 
St.  Francis  Basin  to  the  Gulf  would  involve  such  an  immense  cost  as  to 
make  it  impracticable,  would  it  not,  Major? 

A.  I  think  it  is  possible. 
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Examined  by  Mr.  I^elson: 

Q.  In  connection  with  this  outlet  matter,  there  is  for  the  time  being 
a  very  small  outlet  in  tne  Tensas  Basin,  back  of  the  Tensas  River  there^ 
that  goes  out  in  that  6  or  7  mile  gap  below  the  Arkansas  Eiver,  is 
there  not! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Through  that  bayou  there? — A.  The  levees  of  the  Arkansas  River 
and  Amos  ridge  systems  overlap  each  other.  The  overlapping  is  not 
sufficient  to  exclude  all  backwater. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  leave  that  outlet  open  for  the  time  being, 
until  you  get  your  levee  system  better  fortified  f — ^A.  The  Amos  Ridge 
levee  has  been  strengthened  with  a  view  to  making  it  safe  from  over- 
topping, but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  intention  at  present  to  extend 
that  line  any  higher  up. 

Q.  No  intention  to  close  it  for  the  present? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Of  course,  in  time,  it  ought  to  be  closed  f — A.  It  ought  unques- 
tionably to  be  closed,  in  time. 

Mr.  OATCHiNas.  Major,  I  would  like  to  have  you  say  something  about 
the  question  of  cut-oflfs,  if  you  will. 

The  Witness.  The  last  cut  oflF,  I  think,  was  Waterproof  Gut-off. 
That  occurred  in  1884.  The  length  of  the  river  was  reduced  12^  miles. 
A  resurvey  was  made  (which  I  have  shown  you  to-day)  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  what  was  going  on  in  regard  to  the  bed  of  the  river.  In 
1896  it  was  ascertained  by  that  survey  that  the  river  had  recovered, 
out  of  that  12}  miles,  about  5  miles  of  its  length,  and  by  this  time  it 
undoubtedly  has  recovered  still  more,  so  the  efiect  of  shortening  the 
river  and  increasing  the  velocity  by  a  cut-off  is  not  permanent,  but  is 
measured  by  ten  or  twenty  years  certainly.  Within  twenty  years  after 
the  occurrence  of  the  Waterproof  Cut-off'  its  efiect  on  the  length  of  the 
river  will  have  disappeared;  but  in  the  meantime  immense  quantities 
of  bank,  of  levees,  and  of  valuable  real  estate  and  improvements  will 
have  been  caved  into  the  river  to  enable  it  to  regain  the  length  which 
was  lost. 

Reference  might  be  made  to  the  cut-off  at  Vicksburg.  That  occurred 
before  the  art  of  bank  revetment  had  made  any  real  progress,  and  there- 
fore it  was  impossible  to  prevent  it.  But  could  $200,000  to  $300,000 
have  been  put  into  good  revetment  on  the  upper  side  of  Yicksburg 
Point,  it  would  have  saved  upward  of  $2,000,000,  and  would  have 
enabled  Yicksburg  to  maintain  the  commercial  position  which  she  can 
never  entirely  regain.  A  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  would  have  pre- 
vented that  cut-off.  Now,  we  know  something  about  revetments  and 
appreciate  the  danger  of  cut  offs,  and  we  are  using  very  vigorous  efforts 
in  two  places  to  prevent  them.  One  is  at  Asbbrook  Neck  (a  short  dis- 
tance above  Greenville),  the  other  is  at  Oowpen  Neck  (just  above 
Natchez).  The  effect  of  either  of  these  cut-oil's  would  be  to  largely 
increase  the  caving  in  all  the  bends  above  and  occasion  the  loss  of 
levee  and  real  estate,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  latter  point,  it  would 
immediately  destroy  the  harbor  of  Natchez,  dei)ositing  a  sand  bar  along 
the  whole  front. 

Mr.  Gatohings.  With  no  compensating  advantages  to  commerce? 

The  Witness.  With  no  compensating  advantages  to  commerce. 

Mr.  Vest.  Senator  Gaffery,  on  two  different  occasions,  said  to  me: 
"Do  not  fail  to  notice  the  Atchafalaya  River,  and  to  observe  the  great 
danger  there  is  of  the  Mississippi  River  being  diverted  through  that 
river  and  abandoning  its  present  course."  What  have  yon  to  say 
on  that! — A.  Well,  sir;  I  hope  you  will  take  a  look  at  it  to-morrow 
morning. 
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Q.  Well,  will  you  state  your  opinion  of  the  possibility  of  that? — A. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  apprehension  of  that  some  years  ago,  and 
perhaps  there  was  some  foundation  for  the  apprehension;  there  seems 
to  have  been  enough,  certainly^  for  the  Mississippi  Eiver  Commission 
to  get  an  appropriation  and  make  a  project  for  the  prevention  of  any- 
thing of  the  sort.  That  project  consisted  in  the  construction  of  six  sill 
dams,  one  after  the  other,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart,  across  the 
Atchafalaya,  with  a  view  to  preventing  a  further  enlargement.  We 
went  to  work  and  built  two  of  these  dams.  Surveys  have  been  made 
at  intervals  since,  and  we  have  kept  a  watch  on  the  locality,  and  there 
is  no  evidence  of  any  necessity  for  building  any  more  than  the  two  of 
the  six  dams  that  we  already  have.  Should  there  be  occasion  to  build 
more  we  would  immediately  do  it. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson: 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  tendency  of  more  recent  times  for  the  Atchafalaya 
rather  to  become  an  outlet  for  the  Red  Eiver  than  the  Mississippi? 
That  is,  does  it  not  lead  directly  out  of  the  Red  River  before  the  Red 
River  effects  a  complete  junction  with  the  Mississippi! — A.  Yes.  The 
capacity  of  the  Atchafalaya,  however,  is  larger  than  that  of  the  Red. 

Q.  Yes,  but  I  mean  the  head  of  the  Atchafalaya  is  directly  out  of  the 
Red  rather  than  directly  out  of  the  Mississippi? — A.  The  mouth  of 
the  Red  and  the  mouth  of  Old  River  are  about  9  miles  apart.  The  head 
of  the  Atchafalaya  is  between  them,  3  miles  from  the  Red  and  6  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  Old  River. 

Q.  And  how  far  from  tbe  mouth  of  the  Red  River  where  it  flows  into 
the  Mississippi! — A.  Well,  you  come  down  Red  River  to  its  mouth; 
then  you  go  along  Old  River  3  miles  to  the  head  of  the  Atchafalaya: 
then  you  pass  the  head  of  the  Atchafalaya  and  go  over  Old  River  6 
miles  more,  when  you  get  into  the  Mississippi. 

Q.  So  there  is  no  direct  connection  with  the  body  of  the  Mississippi ! — 
A.  No,  sir;  only  through  Old  River. 

Q.  The  connection  is  more  immediate  with  the  current  of  the  Red! — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  in  distance  and  direction,  both. 

Q.  And  on  that  account  the  apprehended  danger  is  growing  more 
remote! — A.  The  danger  is  one  that  can  be  controlled  and  is  being 
watched.  The  enlargement  of  the  Atchafalaya  started  from  the  removal 
of  the  dam  by  the  State  of  Louisiana  in  1845. 

Mr.  Vest.  Senator  Caffery's  apprehension  seems  to  be  that  the  Mis- 
sissippi will  break  through  a  tongue  of  land  and  throw  a  volume  of  its 
water  into  the  Atchafalaya;  but  I  asked  him  the  question  the  day 
before  I  left  Washington  if  there  was  any  erosion  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  he  said  not  that  he  knew  of. 

The  Witness.  There  is  very  little  or  none. 

Q.  Now,  where  have  you  put  in  those  sill  dams — down  near  Sims- 
port! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Vest.  Where  is  that  tongue  of  land  tnat  Senator  Caffery  thinks 
the  Mississippi  may  break  through! 

The  Witness.  I  can  not  imagine,  sir. 

Q.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  your  views  upon  the  revetment  and  con- 
traction system. — A.  I  will  speak  particularly  of  the  character  and 
quantity  of  revetment  work  that  the  commission  has  been  engaged 
upon  for  the  past  two  or  three  years,  since  they  submitted  estimates  to 
Congress  concerning  the  continuous  reve.tmeht  of  the  river.  Since 
that  time  we  have  confined  our  work  to  three  kinds  of  localities.  We 
have  gone  on  with  the  revetment  of  harbors.  We  have  done  work  at 
Hickman,  Columbus,  New  Madrid,  Helena,  Memphis,  and  so  on  down 
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the  river.  Those  works  have  been  entirely  successful.  Some  of  them 
still  Deed  exteusion.  The  work  at  New  Madrid  is  entirely  successful, 
but  should  be  extended  probably  twice  its  present  length.  The  same 
is  true  at  Helena.  And  that  is  the  only  limit  to  their  success — that 
there  is  not  enough  of  them;  and  that  is  determined  by  the  money,  of 
course. 

Mr.  Ybst.  Have  any  of  them  given  way  ? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;  not  these  small  town  harbors  that  I  am 
speaking  of  now. 

Q.  You  consider,  then,  in  short,  Major,  that  revetments  are  essential 
and  useful,  both  in  protecting  so-called  harbors  on  the  river  and  also 
in  protectiug  levee  ^onts  from  erosion  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be 
done,  sir,  in  any  other  known  way. 

Q.  And  the  only  thing  that  militat'Cs  against  the  system  at  all  is  the 
matter  of  expense — the  cost  of  it? — A.  I  do  not  think  the  matter  of 
cost  militates  against  it  in  such  localities. 
.   Q.  In  limited  localities  t — A.  In  limited  localities. 

Q.  But  I  mean  as  to  its  full  adoption. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  particularly  to  the  work  at  Memphis 
Harbor.  When  the  commission  first  took  charge  of  the  river,  the  cav- 
ing was  on  the  left  bank,  or  the  Memphis  side,  above  the  city.  That  was 
reveted.  and  the  revetment  is  successful,  and  there  has  been  little  or 
no  trouole  there  since.  The  danger  then  was  that  the  front  of  the  city 
of  Memphis  wor.ld  be  caved  in.  That  danger  passed,  and  Memphis  was 
then  threatened  with  a  subsequent  danger. 

(J.  That  of  a  cut  otl'f — No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  was  the  danger  of  a 
cut-oflF.  The  recession  of  the  upper  side  of  Hopefield  Point  (which  is 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river)  allowed  the  growth  of  the  opposite  bar 
on  the  left  bank,  which  gradually  extended  down  the  river  and  threat- 
ened to  close  up  the  Memphis  Harbor  front.  The  only  way  to  prevent 
that  was  to  build  the  Hopefield  revetment  and  prevent  the  further 
recession  of  that  point,  and  we  started  at  work  to  do  that.  Then  came 
the  restriction  placed  on  us  by  Congress,  and  for  two  or  three  years  we 
were  forbidden  to  build  any  revetment  work.  During  that  time  Hope- 
field  Point  continued  to  cave,  and  the  bar  on  the  opposite  side  to  extend 
downstream,  and  Memphis  lost  irretrievably  one-third  of  her  harbor 
front.  She  never  can  regain  it.  It  was  lost  during  that  time  and  for 
that  reason.  That  is  the  history  of  revetmeiit  at  Memphis.  The  revet- 
ment at  Delta  Point  and  Vicksburg  Harbor  is  of  equal  importance  to 
Yicksburg.  If  that  revetment  should  fail  or  not  be  maintained,  and 
the  point  travels  down  the  river,  Vicksburg  will,  to  a  certain  extent, 
share  the  fate  of  other  towns  whose  fronts  have  been  covered  by  bars; 
at  any  rate,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Yazoo  Oanal  will  be 
very  much  increased. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  then,  Msyor,  to  sum  up,  revetments  (expense  or 
no  expense)  are  necessary  and  essential  and  must  be  resorted  to  in  case« 
like  these  at  Memphis,  New  Madrid,  Vicksburg,  and  other  points 
similarly  situated  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  also  in  cases  where  it  is  essential  to  protect  levees  from  imme- 
diate destruction  near  bends? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  Also  where  your  line  of 
levee  is  between  the  river  and  an  old  lake,  for  instance,  and  also  for 
the  prevention  of  cut-oif's.  Those  objects  can  be  accomplished  in  no 
other  way. 

Q.  And,  without  going  into  the  subject  of  revetments  in  general,  j^ou 
believe  in  supx)lementing  the  levee  system  with  such  work  to  the  extent 
you  have  indicated? — A.  I  do. 
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Mr.  Vest.  Major,  how  is  this  revetment  madef 

The  Witness.  It  is  made  of  willow  brush  bound  iu  fascines,  the 
bundles  beinf^  about  15  inches  in  diameter.  These  bunches  are  bound 
together  until  they  get  a  length  of  1,000  or  1,500  feet  and  a  width  of 
3n0  feet;  that  gives  you  an  area  of  8  or  9  acres  afloat  of  this  stuff. 
Tlien  stones  are  put  upon  it  and  it  is  sunk  into  the  bed  of  the  river. 
Then  the  bank  above  low  water  is  graded  to  a  slope  of  about  one  on 
four,  and  that  is  riprapped  with  stone.  None  of  this  work  which  is  built 
of  mattress  work  is  exposed  even  at  low  water. 


U.  S.  S.  Mississippi,  February  6,  1898. 

Henry  B.  Bichardson,  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 
Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Eichardson! — A.  In  New  Orleans. 

Q.  What  position  do  you  now  occupy? — ^A.  Chief  engineer  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana. 

Q.  With  jurisdiction  over  what? — A.  Over  the  works  of  Louisiana, 
a  large  part  of  which  works  are  the  levees. 

Q.  As  State  engineer  you  have  authority  over  and  charge  of  the 
entire  levee  system  of  the  State? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  held  tbe  position  that  you  now  hold? — A, 
Since  1880. 

Q.  Yon  are  head  engineer,  having  charge  of  all  the  i)ublic  works  of 
the  State  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVill  you  please  state  how  the  administration  of  your  levee  system 
in  Louisiana  is  carried  on ;  in  whose  hands  it  is,  by  whom  it  is  managed, 
etc.  You  might  state,  first,  the  number  of  districts,  and  then  state  the 
administration. — A.  There  are  now  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  twelve 
levee  districts,  each  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  territory  to  some 
extent  topographically  independent  of  the  other  districts. 

Q.  Can  you  state  from  memory  what  each  of  these  districts  is? — A. 
In  the  upper  portion  of  the  State  there  is  the  Fifth  Louisiana  district. 

Q.  What  does  that  com])rise? — A.  That  comprises,  in  general  terms, 
the  territory  between  the  Mississippi  Biver  and  the  Tensas  and  Mason, 
and  from  the  Louisiana  line  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ked  Kiver. 

Q.  Does  this  district  tbat  you  have  described  include  what  the  Gov- 
ernment eugiueers  understand  as  the  whole  Tensas  Basin,  from  the 
Arkansas  to  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River? — A.  It  does  not  include  the 
whole  of  it.    It  includes  all  except  the  portion  in  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

Q.  So  that  the  district  you  have  described  includes  all  the  Tensas 
Basin  front  in  Louisiana? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  go  on  with  your  enumeration  of  the  districts. — A.  South  of 
the  mouth  of  Red  River,  on  the  right  bank,  comes  the  Atchafalaya  Basin 
levee  district,  which,  so  far  as  its  front  is  concerned,  is  the  same  as  the 
Mississippi  River  Commission's  Atchafalaya  district. 

Q.  That  includes  the  Mississippi  River  from  the  mouth  of  the  Red 
River  to  what  point? — A.  To  Bayou  Lafourche.  Donaldsonville  is  at 
the  head  of  Bayou  Lafourche. 

Q.  And  in  that  district  you  have  both  the  Atchafalaya,  Bayou  Teche, 
and  Bayou  Plaquemine.  Are  those  all  in  the  district? — A.  They  are 
all  in  the  district.  It  is  generally  bounded  by  the  Atchafalaya  and  the 
Teche  on  one  side  and  by  Bayou  Lafourche  and  the  Mississippi  River 
on  the  other. 
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South  of  the  Atchafalaya  Basin  levee  district  (on  the  right  bank  still) 
is  the  Lafourche  Basin  levee  district,  which  extends  from  Bayou 
Lafourche  to  a  point  fifty  odd  miles  below  New  Orleans. 

Q.  That  includes,  in  addition  to  the  Mississippi  front,  also  the  Bayou 
Lafourche  f — A.  The  Bayou  Lafourche.  South  of  the  Lafourche  Basin 
levee  district  still  in  the  Buras  levee  district,  extending  from  the  point 
last  named  to  the  jump. 

Q.  That  is  right  above  the  passes! — A.  About  11  miles  above  the 
head  of  the  passes. 

On  the  left  bank  we  have  the  Pontchartrain  levee  district,  extending 
from  Baton  Rouge  to  the  upper  limits  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  Then 
we  have  the  Orleans  levee  district,  which  includes  the  city  of  New 
Orleans  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Then  we  have  the  Lake  Borgne 
Basin  levee  district,  extending  from  New  Orleans  to  Bohemia  Planta- 
tion, about  50  miles  below  New  Orleans.  There  is,  also,  an  organized 
levee  district  that  has  never  done  any  work,  called  the  Gat  Island  levee 
district,  which  is  just  above  Bayou  Sara.  We  have  beside  that  several 
levee  districts  on  Bed  River. 

[See  map  marked  "Exhibit  W,^  appended.] 

Q.  For  each  of  these  levee  districts  you  have  a  separate  levee 
boaxdf — A.  For  each  of  these  levee  districts  there  is  a  board  of  levee 
commissioners. 

Q.  How  many! — A.  They  differ  in  number  from  three  to  ten. 

Q.  Has  each  board  an  engineer  of  its  own,  or  are  you  the  engineer 
for  all  of  them! — A.  The  board  of  State  engineers  are  exofficio  engi 
neers  for  all  of  the  districts  of  the  State  except  the  Orleans  district. 
The  State  board  of  engineers  consists  of  five  members. 

Q.  Of  which  you  are  the  head ! — A.  Of  which  I  am  the  head. 

Q.  And  that  board  constitutes  the  engineering  force  for  all  the  dis- 
tricts?— A.  Yes,  sir;  except  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

Q.  Will  you  please  prepare  and  send  me  a  paper  (and  we  will  attach 
it  to  your  testimony)  giving  the  mileage  of  levees  on  the  Mississippi 
River  within  your  State,  and  also  a  statement  of  what  your  State  has 
expended  in  the  construction  of  levees  on  the  Mississippi  River  since 
the  war! 

[See  papers  marked  "Exhibits  W,  X,  Y,  and  Z,"  appended.] 

A.  1  will  do  so.  Possibly  I  could  give  you  the  length  of  front  on  the 
Mississippi  River  now.  The  Fifth  Louisiana  district  is  about  246  miles 
in  length ;  the  Atchafalaya  Basin  levee  district  is  about  130  miles. 

Q.  On  the  Mississippi  River! — A.  All  of  these  are  on  the  Mississippi 
River.  The  La  Fourche  Basin  levee  district  is  about  120  miles  in 
length,  and  below  that  is  the  Buras  levee  district,  having  a  length  of 
about  34  miles. 

Q.  The  districts  you  have  named  include  all  the  mileage  in  your  State 
on  the  Mississippi  River! — A.  On  the  right  bank. 

Q.  Now  give  us  the  left  bank. — A.  The  Pontchartrain  district  about 
126  miles;  the  New  Orleans  district  26  miles  on  both  sides  of  the 
river — about  13  miles  on  each  side. 

Q.  And  below  that! — A.  The  Lake  Borgne  Basin  levee  district,  with 
a  front  of  about  48  miles.  Below  the  Lake  Borgne  levee  district  the 
public  levee  system,  in  charge  of  parochial  authorities,  extends  to  Fort 
St.  Philij) — about  23  miles. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  tell  us  how  much  your  State  has  expended! — A. 
I  am  unable  to  separate  expenditures  for  levee  work  on  the  Mississippi 
River  from  total  expenditures  for  levees  on  all  streams  for  years  previous 
to  1879;  but  the  total  cost  of  levees  built  by  the  State  and  levee  dis- 
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tricts  on  the  Mississippi  Eiver  and  interior  streams  from  1865  to  1898 
was  $21,935,712.61.  From  1879  to  1898  the  cost  of  levee  work  under- 
taken  on  the  Mississippi  Biver  by  the  State  and  levee  districts  has  been 
$7,697,205.16. 

[See  statement  marked  <^  Exhibit  X"  appended.] 

Q.  That  is  the  total  amount  expended  by  your  State? — A.  It  is  the 
total  amount  paid  for  actual  levee  construction  by  the  State  and  levee 
districts  during  the  periods  stated,  so  far  as  they  are  recorded  in  the 
archives  of  the  State  engineer  department,  but  it  does  not  include 
the  cost  of  a  very  large  amount  of  levee  work  done  (mostly  betbre  the 
present  levee  districts  were  incorporated)  by  parochial  and  municipal 
authorities,  nor  the  expenses  of  administration,  nor  the  interest  and  dis- 
count paid  by  some  of  the  levee  districts  on  their  bonds  and  other 
debts.  It  is  also  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  most  of  the  wooden  revet- 
ments and  other  more  or  less  perishable  and  temporary  protective 
works,  as  well  as  of  all  '^  high- water  expenses,"  such  as  guards,  emer- 
gency labor,  sacks,  lumber,  fridight,  etc.  In  short,  it  practically  includes 
nothing  but  the  cost  of  earthwork,  mostly  done  under  contract.  The 
earthwork  represented  by  these  expenditures  amounts  to  81,428,947 
cubic  yards  since  1865^  on  all  streams,  while  on  the  Mississippi  Biver 
alone,  since  the  beginning  of  1879,  it  amounts  to  40,743,915  cubic  yards. 

Q.  What  was  the  average  cost  of  that  per  yard! — A.  On  all  streams, 
since  1865,  about  27  cents  per  cubic  yard,  and  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
since  1879,  nearly  19  cents  per  cubic  yard. 

Q.  On  the  average! — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  Of  recent  years  the  cost  has 
been  much  less. 

Q.  Give  us  approximately  what  has  been  the  average  cost  during 
the  last  few  years. — A.  The  average  price  of  work  done  by  the  State 
and  levee  districts  from  April  20, 1892,  to  April  20, 1894,  was  17.57 
cents  per  cubic  yard.  The  average  cost  of  all  levee  work  done  by  the 
State  and  levee  districts  from  April  20, 1894,  to  April  20, 1896,  was 
12.81  cents  per  cubic  yard. 

Q.  It  has  been  coming  down? — ^A.  It  has  been  coming  down.  The 
average  price  of  work  done  by  the  State  directly  during  the  latter 
period  was  10.54  cents;  that  done  by  all  the  districts  of  the  State  was 
14.09  cents. 

Q.  In  this  State  you  work  your  convicts  on  the  levees,  do  yon  not? — 
A.  Convicts  work  on  the  levees;  yes,  sir;  under  contractors. 

Q.  You  let  your  convicts  out  to  contractors f — A.  The  State  of 
Louisiana  leases  its  penitentiary  to  a  firm  who  are  in  the  contracting 
business.    They  bid  as  any  other  contractors. 

Q.  And  under  contractors  is  the  only  way  in  which  your  convicts 
workt — A.  That  is  the  only  way. 

Q.  The  State  does  not  use  them  directly? — ^A.  The  State  does  not 
use  them  directly. 

Q.  Is  the  levee  building  in  your  State  carried  on  by  contract  work 
wholly?— A.  Almost  entirely  by  contract.  I  may  say  entirely  by  con- 
tract for  all  levee  construction,  though  sometimes  repairs  are  made  by 
the  district  levee  boards  with  day  labor. 

Q.  Kow  can  you  give  us  some  idea  of  the  average  height  of  your 
levees  from  New  Orleans  upt — A.  I  should  think  the  average  height 
in  the  State,  along  the  Mississippi  Biver  above  Few  Orleans,  is  over  12 
feet.    [See  table  marked  "  Exhibit  Y,"  appended.] 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  flood  stages  of  the  floods  prior  to  1897, 
from  1882  down?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  were  the  flood  stages  within  your  State  in  1897,  as  shown  by 
MBF 24 
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the  gauges,  as  compared  with  prior  years  t — ^A.  The  1897  flood  heights 
on  the  Mississippi  Kiver  and  the  outlet  bayous  exceeded  anything  that 
haB  ever  been  before  recorded. 

Q.  About  how  much  on  an  average  t  Take  the  highest  point  of  the 
18j7  flood  aud  compare  it  with  the  highest  point  of  any  previous  flood, 
what  was  the  average  excess  in  18971 — A.  I  would  make  a  guess  that 
it  was  a  foot  and  a  half  or  i)erhaps  two  feet.  It  was  something  over 
three  feet  toward  the  upper  end,  and  it  was  less  than  a  foot  in  some 
places  at  the  lower  end. 

Q.  It  varied  from  a  foot  to  three  feetf — A.  It  varied  somewhere  from 
a  foot  or  a  little  less  at  the  lower  end  to  nearly  three  and  a  half  feet 
at  Yicksburg,  toward  the  upper  end. 

Q.  If  you  have  stations  on  the  Mississippi  Biver  you  might  give  us 
the  excess  of  the  flood  of  1897,  over  other  floods,  at  each  of  those 
points. — A.  At  Lake  Providence  (which  would  be  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  State)  2.4  feet;  at  Yicksburg,  3.45  feet;  at  St  Joseph  (which  we 
passed  a  little  while  ago),  2.55  feet;  at  Natchez,  1.2  feet:  at  Ked  Biv^ 
Landing,  1.33  feet;  at  Bayou  Sara,  1.55  feet;  at  Baton  Bouge,  2.2  feet; 
at  Plaquemine,  2.45  feet;  at  Donaldsonville,  2.2 feet;  at  College  Point, 
2.05  feet;  at  Oarrollton,  1.55  feet;  at  New  Orleans,  1.6  feet;  at  Fort 
Jackson,  0.3  foot. 

Q.  It  runs,  then,  from  about  a  foot  to  three  and  a  half  feet,  does  it 
not,  from  New  Orleans  up! — ^A.  From  1.6  feet  at  New  Orleans  to,  say, 
3.46  at  Yicksburg. 

Q.  From  one  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half,  could  you  say! — ^A. 
About  that 

Q.  The  average  would  be  about  two! — A.  The'average,  I  think,  is 
something  like  two. 

Q.  Did  many  crevasses  occur  within  your  State,  on  the  Mississippi 
Biver,  in  the  1897  flood! — A.  There  were  three  crevasses  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi which  were  not  closed  during  the  flood. 

Q.  What  were  those  three! — A.  Biggs  crevasse 

Q.  Biggs  crevasse  was  near  Yicksburg! — A,  About  Ave  miles  below 
Yicksburg ;  the  Beed  crevasse,  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  it.  The  Biggs 
and  Beed  crevasses  occurred  within  one  day  of  each  other. 

Q.  Where  was  the  third! — A.  The  Glasscock  Island  crevasse,  below 
Natchez. 

Q.  Those  were  not  closed! — ^A.  They  were  not  closed  during  the  floods 

Q.  Oan  you  remember  the  length  of  those  respective  crevasses! — ^A. 
I  believe  the  Biggs  crevasse  was  2,500  feet  in  length.  The  Beed 
crevasse  was  about  1,100  feet  in  length.  The  length  of  the  Glasscock 
crevasse  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Then  you  had  some  crevasses  that  were  closed  x>ending  the  flood! — 
A.  Yes.  There  was  a  crevasse  at  Conrad  Point,  below  Baton  Bouge, 
that  occurred  after  the  water  had  declined  2  feet,  or  something  like 
that,  which  was  promptly  closed.  Besides  that,  there  were  several 
other  crevasses  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river  in  the  Buras  levee  district, 
which  were  closed. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  £EM3t,  of  course,  that  the  flood  gauge  at 
Cairo  in  1897  was  not  quite  as  high  as  in  1882  and  1883,  but  it  was 
higher  than  some  of  the  other  floods! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  nd  yet  with  you  the  gauge  was  higher,  as  you  have  stated.  Now, 
how  do  you  account  for  that  difference  in  the  height  of  the  water  down 
here!  To  what  causes  do  you  ascribe  it! — ^A.  I  think  it  partially  due 
to  the  improvement  and  increase  of  levees. 
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Q.  The  building  of  more  levees! — ^A.  The  bailding  of  more  levees, 
the  better  control  of  the  floods  above. 

Q.  The  increased  constniction  of  levees,  and  the  inclosare  of  more 
liver  basins  above t— A.  And  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river  I  am  dis- 
posed to  attribute  it  to  what  I  regard  as  probably  the  silting  up  of  the 
river  daring  the  several  years  of  comparatively  low  water. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  river  bed,  daring  some  years,  has  been  grad- 
ually rising  a  little t — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Prior  to  the  flood  of  18971 — ^A.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any 
progressive  rising. 

Q.  I  mean,  do  you  think  that,  owing  to  tlie  low  stages  that  prevailed 
for  some  years  prior  to  the  flood  of  1897,  there  had  been  a  raising  in  the 
bed  of  the  river  t — ^A.  That  is  my  belief:  that  daring  the  years  when 
the  floods  were  not  great,  there  was  prooably  a  deposit  of  material  in 
the  bed  of  the  river  in  the  lower  part  of  its  coarse,  where  it  always 
remains  a  comparatively  deep  pool  daring  the  low- water  period. 

Q.  A  deposit  that  was  not  carried  offf — A.  Which  was  only  removed 
by  the  flood  of  1897,  bat  not  before  the  flood  came. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  had  some  bearing  on  the  flood  of  1897  f — ^A. 
I  believe  snch  deposits  may  have  temporarily  obstracted  the  channel 
and  rednced  its  capacity  for  discharge  until  higher  stages  and  stronger 
currents  removed  them. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  about  how  much  of  a  figure  that  would 
cut! — A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  What  effect  has  the  .continuation  of  the  levee  system  and  the 
inclosure  of  those  several  basins  above  had  upon  the  channel  of  the 
river,  in  your  opinion t — A.  I  believe  that  the  tendency  of  confining 
the  water  is  to  scour  out  and  enlarge  the  channel  and  make  a  better 
channel  for  discharge — probably  a  deeper  one. 

Q.  On  the  whole,  then,  it  is  your  opinion  that  the  rise  of  the  water  in 
the  flood  of  1897  occurred  not  so  much  from  any  general  filling  up  of  the 
bed  of  the  river  as  from  the  increased  construction  of  levees  and  the 
inclosure  of  other  basins  f — ^A.  That  is  my  belief. 

Q.  About  how  much  would  your  levees  require  to  be  fortified,  on  an 
average,  above  their  present  condition  to  make  them  perfectly  safe  to 
withstand  such  a  flood  as  that  of  1897  proved  to  be? — A.  I  am  disposed 
to  think  between  3  and  4  feet,  as  to  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Q.  You  would  need  from  3  to  4  feet  higher  levee  on  an  average? — 
A.  Than  we  now  have. 

Q.  To  meet  the  exigencies  of  such  a  flood  as  the  flood  of  1897  f — ^A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  Andtobex>erfectlysafef — A.  That  is  of  course  an  off-hand  opinion. 

Q.  Do  you  take  into  consideration,  in  giving  that  opinion,  the  com- 
plete closure  of  all  the  basins  above  and  the  x>6rfection  of  the  levee 
system f — ^A.  I  have  that  in  mind;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  on  that  theory  that  you  think,  if  the  levee  system  is  com- 
pleted, you  will  require  from  3  to  4  feet  higher  levee,  and,  of  course, 
to  fortify  in  proportion? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  many  portions  of  the 
levee  system  of  Louisiana  need  strengthening;  that  even  for  the  height 
they  now  have  they  need  a  greater  width  of  base. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  the  law  in  your  State  is  that  the  riparian  owners 
have  to  give  the  right  of  way  for  the  levees  free? — A.  The  law  of  Loui- 
siana is  well  settled  in  that  respect;  it  has  come  down  from  the  French 
and  Spanish  occupation. 

Q.  Under  your  law  is  the  State  at  liberty  to  take  any  land  yon  need 
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for  levee  purposes  and  the  earth  for  the  oonstmction  of  the  same 
without  payiogany  damages  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  Within  the  past  eight  or 
ten  years  a  number  of  suits  have  been  brought,  covering  almost  all 
phases  of  that  question,  and  the  jurinprudence  seems  to  be  very  well 
settled  by  the  State,  and  the  holding  of  the  State  courts  has  been 
affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  so  I  am  told. 

Q.  As  to  your  State? — A.  As  to  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Q.  Have  any  suits  been  brought  (involving  not  the  question  of  dam- 
ages for  right  of  way — that  is,  for  the  land  taken  for  the  construction  of 
levees — ^nor  for  the  land  left  outside,  between  the  levee  and  the  river)  to 
recover  damages  because  their  land  was  flooded  on  account  of  the 
insufficiency  of  the  levee  or  the  improper  construction  of  it,  or  anything 
of  that  kindf — A.  I  know  of  none. 

Q.  The  suits  that  have  been  brought,  then,  have  related  merely  to 
claims  for  compensation  for  the  land  taken  for  levees  and  for  land  left 
outside! — A.  Yes,  sir;  for  immediate  damage  done  by  the  construction 
of  levees. 

Q.  And  for  damages  by  leaving  land  outsidef — ^A.  Or  for  the  taking 
of  property  without  compensaticn. 

Q.  If  it  were  submitted  to  you  by  the  General  Government,  what 
suggestions  or  recommendations  would  you  make  as  to  levee  improve- 
ments in  your  State t — A.  I  would  recommend  that  sufficient  sums  be 
appropriated  to  very  greatly  enlarge  the  present  levee  system,  and  that 
they  be  made' available  in  large  sums  or  for  a  long  period  of  time.  As 
to  the  levee  system  itself,  I  do  not  suppose  I  need  say  that  I  believe  it 
is  the  only  means  of  protecting  this  country  from  overflow. 

Q.  If  yon  had  ample  funds,  how  long  would  it  take  you,  under  reason- 
able conditions,  to  bring  your  levees  up  to  that  higher  state  of  3  to  4 
feet,  as  you  suggest? — ^A.  I  believe  that  could  be  done  in  three  or  four 
years  in  the  State  of  Louisiana;  perhaps  less. 

Q.  Would  your  people  be  willing  to  put  the  MiHsissippi  Kiver  levees 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government,  do  you  think  f — A. 
So  far  as  I  can  judge  of  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the  people  of  Louisiana, 
I  think  that  would  be  the  wish  of  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred. 

Q.  And  would  they  be  willing  to  do  that  if  the  Federal  Government 
contributed  half  and  thev  contributed  half  to  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  the  levees) — A.  I  am  disposed  to  think  so,  though  their 
willingness,  or  rather  their  ability,  to  do  so,  or  to  continue  expenditures 
for  levees  at  the  rate  they  have  been  incurred  for  the  past  five  or  ten 
years  may  be  questionable.  The  levee  districts  are  taxed  for  levee 
purposes  probably  about  as  much  as  it  is  practicable  to  collect.  Most 
of  them  have  considerable  bonded  debts  (over  $3,000,000  in  aggregate) 
for  which  sinking  funds  must  sooner  or  later  be  provided.  This,  with 
the  accruing  interest  (6  per  cent),  will  absorb  a  large  share  of  their 
future  revenues  and  leave  them  without  resources  to  undertake  work 
on  the  scale  they  have  been  carrying  it  on  for  a  few  years  past. 

(See  table  marked  "Exhibit  Z,"  appended.) 

Q.  That  is  what  I  mean. — A.  l^o,  sir;  that  never  has  been  done.  I 
am  not  aware  that  anything  has  ever  been  done  except  that  a  few 
hundred  dollars  was  given  by  one  of  the  levee  boards  to  try  some  kind 
of  a  spur  dike— which  was  a  failure,  by  the  way.  I  believe  they  hold 
that  they  have  a  right  to  do  it,  but  it  never  has  come  within  their 
means. 

Q.  They  never  have  done  that  to  protect  their  levees  t — ^A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  Your  course  has  been,  then,  where  a  levee  has  been  threatened 
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and  in  imminent  danger,  on  bends  of  rivers,  etc.,  to  bnild  new  levees 
inside  t — ^A.  To  go  back  and  build  another  levee. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  your  Jevees 
(and  by  that  I  include  the  cost  of  putting  in  new  levees  where  older 
ones  are  threatened  by  the  river)!  What  does  it  cost  you  anuually  to 
maintain  your  levees,  including  the  rebuilding  of  portions  that  have 
been  replaced! — A.  I  could  not  give  a  statement  of  what  it  has  cost  in 
that  way.  It  would  hardly  convey  any  idea,  in  my  judgment,  as  to 
what  it  should  cost  in  the  future. 

Q.  Give  us  your  best  judgment  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  what 
you  would  include  in  that.  State  your  opinion  of  the  cost  of  mainte- 
nance as  compared  with  Major  Harrod's  opinion,  in  respect  to  Louisi- 
ana.— A.  I  think  Msyor  Harrod's  estimate  was  2^  per  cent,  if  I 
understood  him  rightly. 

Q.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  whole  reach  to  Cairo. — ^A.  I  think  that  would  be 
too  much  for  the  State  of  Louisiana,  principally  for  the  reason  that  all 
the  lower  part  of  Louisiana  does  not  require  such  frequent  renewals  of 
levees.  The  erosiou  of  banks  is  not  so  rapid.  It  has  trequently  hap- 
pened in  the  upper  portion  of  Louisiana  that  five  or  six  hundred  feet  of 
the  bank  has  been  lost  by  caving  in  a  single  year.  One-quarter  of  that 
would  be  very  excessive  in  the  lower  part  of  the  State. 

Q.  Take  the  reach  of  the  river  from  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River  up; 
to  what  extent  have  you  suffered  from  erosion  or  the  undermining  of 
levees  by  the  river — where  the  river  has  worked  in  and  undermined  the 
"bank,  and  so  rendered  your  levees  useless! — ^A.  A  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  levee  building  previous  to,  say,  ten  years  ago  was  required 
in  consequence  of  the  caving  of  banks.  Since  that  time  the  work  done 
by  the  General  Government  has  added  very  largely  to  the  means  for 
building  levees:  they  have,  hence,  been  better  located;  they  have  been 
located  farther  back  from  the  caving  banks. 

Q.  The  great  damage  you  sustained  before  arose  from  defective 
locations  of  yomr  old  levees,  did  it  not! — A.  That  was  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty. 

Q.  The  levees  were  built  too  close  to  the  bank! — A.  Yes.  There 
was  not  means  to  do  more  than  to  make  what  you  might  call  a  tem- 
porary patch  of  levee. 

Q.  And  close  to  the  river! — ^A.  Comparatively  close. 

Q.  Too  close! — A.  Very  frequently  too  close. 

Q.  And  the  great  advantage  of  the  Federal  system  has  been  that  you 
have  been  enabled  to  get  a  better  location! — ^A.  Y'^es,  sir;  not  only 
because  of  having  larger  sums  of  money  has  the  work  of  the  Federal 
Government  made  better  levees,  but  it  has  left  less  for  the  people  in 
the  districts  to  do,  and  consequently  the  levees  can  be  located  on  better 
Unes,  farther  back. 

Q.  From  Bed  Biver  down  to  Few  Orleans  you  have  not  had  so  much 
trouble,  have  you! — A.  No. 

Q.  The  river  is  more  settled  in  its  channel! — A.  The  banks  cave  less 
rapidly. 

Q.  And  there  are  less  curves  in  the  river,  are  there  not! — ^A.  Bather 
less  curves  in  the  river. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  E.  T.  King,  statistician  of  the  parish  of  the 
Teche! — ^A.  I  know  a  Mr.  King;  I  do  not  know  that  I  know  this  Mr. 
King. 

Q.  He  signs  himself,  ^'  Statistician,  parish  of  the  Teche." — A.  I  can 
not  say  that  I  do  know  Mr.  King;  I  think  I  have  met  him. 
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Q.  I  want  to  read  you  a  statement  that  he  makes,  and  ask  your  opin- 
ion on  the  subject: 

There  is  another  danger  threatening  onr  people,  and  that  is  the  danger  of  the 
Mississippi  River  going  down  the  Atohafalava,  which  has,  daring  the  flood  of  last 
spring  (that  means  1897),  proved  its  capacity  to  overflow  nearly  the  whole  basin 
without  a  break  in  the  line  of  levees  from  the  month  of  the  Red  to  the  railroad 
crossing  on  the  Lafourche.  The  distance  is  only  one-third  of  its  present  channel, 
the  fall  much  greater,  and  the  only  reason  it  does  not  now  take  to  that  route  ia  that 
the  Atohafalaya  is  not  wide  and  deep  enough  to  discharge  such  an  immense  volume 
of  water,  butlit  is  both  widening  and  deepening  rapidly,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  when  it  will  be  large  enouffh  and  the  whole  Mississippi  River  discharge  itself 
in  this  direction.  The  result  wDl  be  to  flood  five  and  jeopardize  as  many  more  of 
the  richest  parishes  in  the  State.  The  remedy  is  to  entirely  divorce  the  Red  and 
Atchafalava  from  the  Mississippi.  Nature  has  been  trying  to  do  this  for  years.  Bat 
the  United  States  Government  has  been  spending  nearly  a  million  doUara  in  dredg- 
ing out  the  sandbars  and  mud  flats  in  Old  River,  that  nature  had  placed  there,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  up  navigation  with  the  Red  and  Atchafalaya.  As  soon  as 
the  locks  at  the  Plaquemine  are  completed  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  this,  as 
tiiere  will  be  a  certain  and  safe  communication  at  all  times  through  these  locks,  and 
no  necessity  for  keeping  open  Old  River.  Then  it  can  be  easily  closed  and  all  danger 
of  the  Mississippi  River  coming  in  this  direction  prevented.  It  will  not  only  do 
this,  it  will  reclaim  and  protect  from  overflow  1,000,000  acres  of  the  richest  land  in 
the  world,  lying  in  the  Atchafalaya  Basin  and  the  parishes  of  Concordia  and  Cata- 
houla, that  is  now  worthless,  and  make  them  as  valuable  as  any  in  the  State. 

Kow,  do  you  think  there  is  any  immediate  or  pressing  danger  of  the 
Mississippi  Kiver  breaking  into  the  Atchafalayaf — A.  I  have  never 
thought  there  was  any  great  danger  of  the  Mississippi  Biver  breaking 
into  the  Atchafalaya.  And  whatever  danger  there  may  have  been  I 
believe  is  fully  controlled  by  the  works  of  the  Mississippi  Biver  Com- 
mission at  Simmsport. 

Q.  Yon  think  they  liave  accomplished  whatever  is  necessary! — A. 
My  belief  is  that  they  have  accomplished  whatever  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  enlargement  of  the  Atchafalaya  Biver.  The  old  river  itself, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  never  has  enlarged  to  any  extent;  it  has  a  better 
channel  for  navigation  than  it  formerly  had,  bnt  is  much  narrower. 

Q.  Do  you  believe,  as  Mr.  King  intimates,  that  it  woald  be  advisable 
to  divert  the  Bed  Biver  wholly  into  the  Atchafalaya,  and  make  it  one 
continuous  stream,  and  cut  it  off  from  the  Mississippi! — A.  If  all  the 
levees  along  the  Tensas  Basin  front  were  really  in  condition  to  be 
absolutely  impregnable,  I  should  think  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  inter- 
est of  a  large  part  of  Louisiana  to  have  the  Bed  and  the  Atchafalaya 
treated  as  one  system,  and  the  Mississippi  as  another;  that  is,  to  have 
them  ^*  divorced.'^ 

Q.  And  to  have  the  Bed  Biver  discharge  into  the  Atchafalaya! — A« 
Yes,  sir.  But  to-day,  if  I  had  the  power  to  do  it,  I  should  fear  to  do  it. 
I  would  not  dare  to  do  it  while  the  levees  above  remain  in  their  present 
imperfect  condition.  'No  one  would,  I  supi)ose,  without  mach  more 
study  of  it,  as  an  intricate  problem,  than  has  yet  been  given  to  it.  My 
fear  would  be  that  breaks  in  the  levees  of  the  Tensas  Basin 

Q.  On  the  Mississippi,  do  you  mean! — A.  On  the  Mississippi,  That 
the  breaking  of  these  levees  would  so  fill  up  that  basin  that  it  would  be 
very  much  more  deeply  overflowed  than  it  ever  can  be  while  open  at 
the  lower  end  as  it  is  now.  Of  course,  when  we  have  extensive  breaks 
in  the  levees  on  the  Tensas  Basin  front,  water  returns  to  the  Mississippi 
Biver  through  Old  Biver. 

Q.  Yes,  but  if  you  relieve  the  Mississippi  Biver  of  the  waters  of  the 
Bed  Biver,  and  divert  them  wholly  into  the  Atchafalaya,  how  eouid 
that  increase  the  danger  up  here  on  the  Tensas  Basin! — ^A.  In  the 
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present  condition  of  affairs  all  the  waters  of  Bed  Fiver  usually  go  down, 
or  may  go  down,  the  Atchafalaya  Biver. 

Q.  Under  present  conditions f — A.  Under  present  conditions.  In 
other  words,  the  Atchafalaya  is  capable  of  carrying  more  than  the  Bed 
Biver  proper  ever  brings  down  to  it. 

Q.  Well,  without  a  gread  deal  more  levee  work  on  the  Atchafalaya, 
could  it  carry  the  waters  of  the  Bed  Biver  complete,  in  addition  to 
what  it  is  now  carrying Y — A.  I  think  it  could  not  in  the  Lower  Atcha- 
falaya. The  Lower  Atchafalaya  spreads  out  into  a  series  of  bayous 
and  passes  through  a  lake,  the  topography  of  which  I  am  not  very 
familiar  with.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  control  the 
Atchafalaya  Biver  by  levees  when  the  Bed  is  in  flood,  if  the  crevasse 
water  from  the  Tensas  Basin  were  also  carried  down  through  the  Atcha- 
fa^laya. 

Q.  But  waiving  all  that,  if  you  could  divert  the  entire  waters  of  the 
Bed  Biver  into  the  Atchaialaya  and  away  from  the  Mississippi,  would 
it  not  relieve  the  Tensas  Basin  above  here  f  Up  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Bed  Biver,  would  it  not  relieve  the  Mississippi! — A.  It  would,  so  long 
as  all  Mississippi  Biver  water  were  excluded  from  that  basin« 

Q.  I  meant  that  it  was  excluded. — A.  But  if  there  were  breaks  in  the 
levees,  then  the  condition  of  that  district  would  be  very  much  worse 
than  it  is  now,  I  apprehend,  because  the  Atchafalaya  itself  would  not 
then  be  large  enough  to  carry  the  combined  volume  of  a  flood  in  Bed 
Biver  and  the  water  coming  from  the  various  crevasses  that  you  can 
conceive  of  as  possibly  existing  in  the  levees  of  the  Tensas  front. 

Q.  Would  you  regard  it  as  wise  to  utilize  the  Atchafalaya  to  carry 
off  the  surplus  water  of  the  Bed,  and  also  of  the  Mississippi  water,  in 
times  of  flood  t  Would  you  think  that  would  be  a  help  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Bed  Biver! — A.  I  think  it  would  have  some  effect. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  do  any  good,  without  jeopardizing  the 
Mississippi  below  the  mouth  of  the  Bed  Biver  f — A.  Possibly  I  do  not 
understand  you. 

Q.  I  mean,  if  you  were  to  use  the  Atchafalaya  by  diverting  into  it  not 

only  the  Bed  Biver  but  a  portion  of  the  Mississippi  at  flood  tide 

A.  That  is  the  condition  now,  is  it  not!  As  I  understand  it,  that  is  the 
present  condition. 

Q.  Yes ;  but  I  mean,  could  it  not  be  utilized  still  more  extensively  and 
afford  relief  to  the  Mississippi  Biver  below  without  jeopardizing  the 
interests  of  the  Mississippi  Biver  below  the  mouth  of  the  Bed  Biver? — 
A.  I  should  fear  not.  The  diflficulty  of  controlling  it  would  be  still 
greater  than  it  is  now. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Catohings: 

Q.  What  is  the  volume  of  discharge  from  the  Mississippi  now,  in  times 
of  flood,  down  the  Atchafalaya? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  could  tell  you 
exactly.    It  dex>ends  entirely  upon  what  Bed  Biver  does. 

Q.  But  it  is  an  enormous  outlet  in  times  of  flood  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  I  suppose 
more  than  one-third,  or  nearly  one-half,  of  the  capacity  of  the  Atcha- 
falaya is  devoted  to  carrying  out  Mississippi  water  in  times  of  flood. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  now,  with  the  Atchafalaya  as  it  is,  one- 
half  of  its  carrying  capacity  is  devoted  to  transporting  the  Mississippi 
floods? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  NoWf  I  understood  you  to  say,  M^jor,  that  you  would  not  divorce 
the  Atchafalaya  and  the  Bed  from  the  Mississippi,  if  you  had  the  x)0 wer, 
for  the  reason  that  while  the  Atchafalaya  is  ample  to  carry  off  the  flood 
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waters  of  the  Bed,  if  it  had  no  other  burden  to  carry,  yet,  if  crevasses 
occurred  above  the  mouth  of  Bed  Biver,  such  a  volume  of  water  might 
go  through  those  crevasses  into  Bed  Biver  as,  added  to  the  volume  of 
the  Bed  Biver,  would  inundate  all  that  lower  country. — A.  That  is 
what  I  meant,  but  you  have  expressed  it  much  better  than  I  did. 

Q.  But  you  would  not  incur  that  danger  if  you  had  the  power  t — ^A. 
I  would  not  dare  do  it  in  the  present  condition  of  the  levee  system  on 
the  Mississippi  Biver  front  of  the  Tensas  Basin. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Kelson: 

Q.  Assuming  that  the  levees  on  the  Mississippi  Biver  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Old  Biver,  up  on  the  Tensas  front  were  sufficient  so  as  to  be  safe, 
would  you  then  believe  it  a  proper  thiug  to  divert  the  Bed  Biver  into 
the  Atchafalaya  as  a  means  of  protecting  against  floods  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Bed  Biver? — ^A.  I  should  think  it  a  very  desirable  thing 
for  those  people  who  live  down  on  the  Teche  and  all  that  country. 

Q.  To  divert  the  Bed  Biver  down  there! — A,  In  my  view  of  the 
situation  Bed  Biver  already  runs  down  the  Atchafalaya  without  diver- 
sion from  its  usual  natural  course;  to  divorce  the  two  river  systems 
(if  there  were  no  danger  of  crevasses)  I  think  would  be  desirable. 
But  that  fact — ^the  danger  of  crevasses — is  of  great  importance. 

Q.  Tou  mean  if  there  were  no  crevasses  above  heret — A.  Yes,  sir; 
if  there  were  a  range  of  hills,  for  instance,  along  the  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Biver,  above  any  possible  overflow,  without  gaps  or  openings 
in  it,  extending  from  and  along  the  Arkansas  Biver  to  the  Bed,  instead 
of  the  existing  imperfect  line  of  levees,  I  should  have  little  doubt  as  to 
the  desirability  of  divorcing  the  Mississippi  from  the  Bed  and  Atcha- 
falaya at  the  earliest  moment  practicable. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Catchings: 

Q.  The  Bed  Biver,  as  I  understand,  has  a  very  large  and  valuable 
commerce,  and  boats  now  engaged  in  that  commerce  come  out  of  the 
Bed  Biver  into  the  Mississippi;  and,  in  going  from  below  up  into  the 
Bed,  they  pass  up  the  Mississippi,  around  TumbuU  Island,  and  up  into 
the  Bed.  Kow,  if  the  Bed  were  divorced  from  the  Mississippi  into  the 
Atchafalaya,  the  only  way  that  commerce  could  be  carried  on  would  be 
to  go  through  the  locks  which  we  are  building  at  Plaquemine,  and  then 
work  up  the  Atchafalaya.  Kow,  what  effect  would  it  have  in  the 
course  of  time  upon  the  navigation,  commercial,  and  steamboat  inter- 
ests of  the  Mississippi  Biver,  if  they  were  compelled  to  go  down  and 
take  that  devious,  long  route  f — A.  I  do  not  know  how  greatly,  but  it 
would  to  some  extent,  of  course — at  least  during  high  water — increase 
the  time  and  difficulty  of  navigation  into  Bed  Biver.  The  route  to  the 
Teche,  Courtableau,  and  Lower  Atchafalaya,  however,  would  be 
shortened. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  steamboat  interests  would  consent  to  that 
divorcement  f — ^A.  My  impression  is  that  some  of  them  would  not 
favor  it. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Nblson: 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  water  that  goes  into  the  Atchafalaya 
comes  from  the  Bed  Biver  and  what  proportion  comes  from  the  Missis- 
sippi, in  your  opinion,  at  high  water,  during  flood  stages? — ^A.  I  sup- 
pose a  little  more  than  half  of  it  comes  from  the  Bed. 

Q.  And  the  other  half  from  the  Mississippi? — A.  Less  than  half 
from  the  Mississippi;  a  little  more  than  half  from  the  Bed,  perhaps. 
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Q.  As  a  stream,  the  Atchafalaya  carries  more  water,  does  it  not,  or 
as  much,  as  the  Bed  doesf — A.  When  fall  it  carries  more  than  the  Bed 
River  proper  ever  could  carry. 

Q.  Its  capacity  is  greater  as  a  water-carrying  stream  than  that  of 
the  Bed  Biverl — A.  Yes^  su\ 

Q.  So  that  if  the  Mississippi  water  should  be  entirely  excluded  from 
the  Atchafalaya  and  the  Atchafalaya  remitted  wholly  to  the  water  of 
the  Bed,  it  would  not  have  as  much  water  to  carry  as  it  does  where  it 
takes  water  out  of  both  streams Y — A.  "No,  sir;  not  as  much. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  with  respect  to  relieving  the  Mississippi 
River  below  by  means  of  outlets  through  the  Atchafalaya,  the  Plaque- 
mine,  and  the  Bayou  La  Fourche? — A.  I  think  if  it  were  successful 
in  lowering  the  flood  levels  (which,  by  the  way,  I  doubt)  it  would  be  a 
very  expensive  method  of  doing  it  If  any  natural  streams  could  be 
used  for  an  outlet  they  would  have  to  be  leveed. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  outlets  of  any  consequence  that  ^ou  can  think 
of  besides  the  Atchafalaya,  the  Plaquemine,  and  the  La  Fourche  f — A. 
Artificial  outlets  have  been  proposed  frequently  at  various  points.  One 
of  those  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bonnet  Oarre,  another  some  10  miles 
below  New  Orleans  into  Lake  Borgne. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  on  the  other  side,  is  it  notf — ^A.  I  thought  you  meant 
to  take  the  river  as  a  whole.    Do  you  refer  entirely  to  the  right  bank! 

Q.  I  did.  iN'ow,  are  there  any  places  on  the  left  bank,  below  Baton 
Rouge,  where  the  river  could  be  relieved  by  outlets! — A.  On  the  left 
bank  outlets  are  often  spoken  of  at  Bonnet  Carre,  at  Pass  Manchac,  and 
into  Lake  Borgne. 

Q.  Pass  Manchac,  into  the  Amite  Biverf — A.  There  was  a  natural 
outlet  there  at  one  time.    It  was  long  since  closed. 

Q.  The  Amite  Biver  flows  into  Pontchar train,  does  it  notf — ^A.  Yes, 
sir.  I  think  any  relief  that  could  be  produced  by  opening  Bayou  Man- 
chac would  be  utterly  insignificant,  as  you  may  see  if  you  land  there 
and  look  at  it,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  levee  its  banks  for  many 
miles. 

Q.  That  outlet  would  go  into  the  Oomite  and  from  thence  into  the 
Amite,  would  it  not! — A.  I  believe  it  would  go  into  the  Amite  and 
thence  into  Lake  Pontchartrain. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  points  below  there  where  you  could  make 
outlets  that  would  be  of  any  utility  Y — A.  I  do  not  think  there  are. 

Q.  Are  there  any  points  there  where  an  outlet  could  be  made  into 
Lake  Pontchartrain  f — A.  Bonnet  Carre  has  often  been  spoken  of, 
where  a  crevasse  existed  for  nine  or  ten  years;  the  water  came  through 
there  at  high  stages  of  the  river,  when  it  got  over  its  banks,  ran  into 
Lake  Pontchartrain  and  produced  great  masses  of  deposit,  drift,  and 
sand;  in  other  words,  it  began  to  silt  itself  up,  which  caused  the  efflu- 
ent water  to  spread  out  and  overflow  the  country  more  and  more  until 
the  crevasse  was  closed  in  the  winter  of  1882-83. 

Q.  The  river  did,  at  high  stages,  make  use  of  that  outlet  to  some 
extent  thent — A.  For  eight  or  nine  years. 

Q.  Did  it  serve  as  a  relief  to  the  country  below! — A.  I  think  not  to 
any  considerable  extent. 

Q.  You  would  not,  then,  on  the  whole,  as  I  understand  it,  be  in  favor 
of  utilizing  any  of  these  outlets? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  As  a  means  of  relief  f — A.  I  think  not.  I  think  there  is  but  one 
method  of  protecting  the  country  firom  overflow,  and  that  is  by  means 
of  levees. 
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Major  Habrod.  I  spoke  with  Major  Starling  and  Captain  Dabney 
yesterday  on  the  sabject  of  the  cost  of  maintenance,  and  gave  them 
my  methods  and  resalts,  and  I  understood  them  to  agree  with  me  sub- 
stantially. 

Mr.  BiOHARDSON.  I  would  like  to  add  a  word  as  to  my  reasons  for 
thinking  Major  Harrod's  estimate  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  levees 
may  be  excessive  so  far  as  Louisiana  is  concerned. 

As  I  understand  it,  his  estimate  is  based  upon  an  assumption  that  the 
levee  lines  are  located  along  concave  bends,  adjacent  to  about  half  the 
total  length  of  the  levee  line,  where  erosion  is  going  on,  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  the  bank  that  they  must  be  renewed,  on  account  of  the 
recession  of  the  bank,  every  twenty  years,  equivalent  to  a  renewal  of 
the  whole  line  once  in  forty  years,  so  that,  on  an  average,  2J  per  cent 
of  the  line  must  be  renewed  annually.  It  also  assumes  that  the  cost  of 
levee  work  per  unit  of  length  will  remain  the  same  hereafter  as  that  now 
estimated  for  the  work  of  construction.  Both  these  assumptions,  it 
seem  to  me,  may  be  reasonably  modified  in  a  direction  to  give  a  smauer 
result. 

While  the  Mississippi  River  Gommission  expects  its  levees  to  be  so 
located  as  to  last  at  least  twenty  years,  locations  that^nay  last  much 
longer  are  not  prohibited,  and,  in  mv  judgment,  the  general  line  of 
levees  in  Louisiana  along  concave  bends  may  be  expected  to  last,  on  an 
average,  much  more  than  twenty  years,  esjiecially  the  line  of  levees 
below  the  mouth  of  Red  River.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  years  appears  to 
me  a  fairer  estimate  for  Louisiana,  notwithstanding  the  tact  that  the 
upper  end  of  the  State  has  about  150  miles  of  tfae  most  excessively 
caving  bank  to  be  found  anywhere  along  the  entire  course  of  the  river. 

Again,  the  cost  of  levee  work  i>er  cubic  yard  has  already  been  greatly 
reduced  by  the  larger  amount  of  work  offered,  by  improved  methods 
and  machinery,  and  by  closer  economy.  There  is  no  apparent  reason  to 
my  mind  why  still  furthur  reductions  may  not  come  as  the  work  con- 
tinues. Whenever  a  system  of  levees  of  sufficient  height  and  section 
is  once  completed  the  repairs  and  renewals  necessary  for  maintenance 
should  constitute  a  class  of  work  that  can  be  long  foreseen  and  which 
need  only  be  undertaken  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  that  can 
be  selected;  not,  as  now,  in  the  inevitable  hurry  of  active  construction 
on  short  time,  often  in  the  most  unsuitable  season,  and  sometimes  with 
doubtftil  prospects  as  to  the  time  and  certainty  of  payment.  Such  work 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  done  at  less  prices  than  those  esti- 
mated for  the  work  of  construction.  If  the  work  of  construction  is 
estimated  at  15  cents  per  yard  it  seems  to  me  fair  to  estimate  the  work 
of  renewal  at  not  over  12  cents. 

And,  finally,  I  am  not  without  hope  that  the  caving  river  banks  will 
in  time  be  revetted  and  held  in  fixed  position.  Wherever  they  are  so 
held  the  work  of  maintaining  levels  should  be  reduced  almost  to  the 
simple  care  of  the  grass  growing  on  them,  and  the  minor  repairs  called 
for  by  occasional  wave  wash  and  rain  wash,  with  such  guarding  and 
inspection  as  ordinary  prudence  demands  for  the  preservation  of  any 
public  work. 

I  will  send  from  New  Orleans  at  an  early  day  statements,  tables,  eta, 
relative  to  levees  in  Louisiana,  and  request  that  they  be  attached  to 
and  form  a  part  of  this  testimony. 

[See  the  following  papers,  marked  "Exhibits  W,  X,  Y,  and  Z."] 
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Exhibit  X. 

Offiok  Board  State  Enginrera  of  Louisiana, 

New  Orleans,  February  20,  1898, 

Statement  showing  amount  and  cost  of  levee  work  undertaJcen  hy  the  State  of  Louisiana  and 
its  several  district  levee  boards  from  1865  to  February ,  1898,  condensed  from  Appendix  C, 
report  hoard  of  State  engineers  of  April  20, 1892,  witk  additions  from  later  reports  and 
records  of  the  hoard  of  State  engineers  of  Louisiana, 


Lereea  on  the  Mississippi 
River. 

Levees  on  Interior 
streams. 

Totals  for  all  streams. 

PeriodB. 

Cnbio  yards 
of  earth- 
work. 

Cost 

Cubic 
yards  of 
earth- 
work. 

Cost 

Total  cubic 

yards  of 
earthwork. 

Total  cost 

1866  to  1879  a 

10.674,878 

$10,183,674.83 

1, 774. 503 

ai  127.270.22 

21,449,471 

$11.26d.863.55 

1879  to  1881,  both  in- 
dnslTob -.. 

8,864.110 
37.489.815 

707,177.08 
6.991,028.08 

182,164          34.473.66 
19, 108, 307     2, 941. 180. 26 

3.386,264 
56.508.212 

741. 750. 68 

1881  to  FebniAry,1898e. 

0,088.106.38 

Aggrmte.  1879 
to   Febraary, 
1898,  both  in- 

clnBive 

Aggregates  for  all 
stream8.1866to  Feb- 
ruary 20, 1808  d 

40,748.926 

7,600,205.16 

19,236.661 

2,975.653.80 

59,979.476 
81.428.947 

10.674,866.06 

• 

21, 035, 712. 51 

Leveeson  the  Mississippi 
River. 

Levees  on  interior 
streams. 

Total  for  all  streams. 

Leyee  district. 

Cnbio  yards 

ofeaHh- 

work. 

Cost. 

Cnbio  yards' 
of  earth-   !        Cost 
work.      1 

Total  cubic 

yards  of 

earthwork. 

Total  cost. 

2,011.626 
13,774,468 
7,980,712 

6,813,611 

6, 560, 187 
1.360,417 

$443,064.29 
2,663,075.07 
1,444,770.48 

997,118.41 

1.270,092.08 
282,917.76 

86.499        $16,686.55 

2.098,024 
13, 774, 463 
12,653,214 

0,422,580 

6, 660, 187 
1,820,027 
8.323,522 
2,566,834 

4.375,861 

$460, 640. 84 

Fifth  Loaisiana 

2, 553, 075. 07 

Atchafalaya Basin  ... 
Lafourche  Basin  and 

Boras 

Pontchartrain   Basin 

and  Lake Borgne... 

Orleans 

Caddc  

4.672.502 
3.609,069 

718,055.64 
486, 019. 46 

2,162,826.12 
1,484,037.86 
1, 270, 002. 08 

469,610 
3,323.522 
2,566,834 

4,875,861 

135,079.17 
516,467.07 
370,748.84 

697,229.08 

417,006.02 
516,467.07 

Boasier 

370, 743. 34 

Red  Riyer.  Atchafa- 
laya, and  Bayon 
Bceiu 

607,220.03 

Total 

87,489,816 

6,991,928.08 

19,103,397 

2.941.180.25 

56,603,212 

0, 033, 108. 83 

a  Amount  and  coat  of  levee  work.  1866  to  1870,  can  not  be  accurately  separated  as  to  work  done  on 
the  Mississippi  River  and  on  interior  streams :  but  the  records  show  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
work  was  done  on  interior  streams,  and  the  above  figures  give  the  beet  information  now  available. 

b  The  first  work  undertaken  by  the  United  States  on  the  Missitoippi  River  was  in  1882. 

e  Amount  and  cost  of  levee  work  on  Mississippi  River  and  interior  streams  as  above  stated,  dis- 
tributed in  the  several  levee  districts  as  follows  (1881  to  February  1898) : 

dThe  above  items  are  exclusive  of  the  large  and  mostly  unrecorded  amount  of  work  done  on  the 
pnblic  levees  in  Loplsiana  (the  greater  part  previous  to  the  organization  of  the  levee  districts)  by 
piffochial  and  municipal  authorities,  by  corporations  and  private  parties,  and  do  not  include  any 
expenses  of  administration  nor  discount  or  interest  paid  by  the  several  levee  districts  on  bonds  or 
other  debts.  They  are  also  exclusive  of  most  of  the  wooden  revetments  and  other  protective  worka 
and  of  all  "hi^-water  expenses,"  such  as  omIu,  lumber,  freight,  guards,  laborers,  etc. 
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Exhibit  Y. 

State  of  Louisiana,  Office  Board  of  State  Ekgikbrrs, 

New  Orl4fan8,  February  17,  18B8. 

Table  of  approximate  mean  dimenkionSf  lengthy  and  contente  of  levees  on  the  MUeissippi 
River  in  the  several  levee  districts  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  including  work  now  under 
contract  and  expected  to  be  in  position  by  June,  1898, 
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wits 
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Fifth  LooiaUna  . . . 

AtchafaUya  Baain. 

Lafoarobe  Basin. . . 

Pontchartrain 

OrleanB 

Baras 

Lake  Borgne  Baain . 


Left  bank  below 
Lake  Borgne 
Baain. 


if': 


I    Average 
'  aide  alopea.  | 


o  I 
•4  I 


<       < 


\FU\ 
22l'      2 


Total. 


FMt.     \  FL\FL 
8.6  to  1.2 11. 6.   8±  8tol 


120,  2: 

i     I 

!    I 

126  2 

26  4 

84  1 

48  2 


23, 


726,. 


1.3  to  2.5 

2.2  to  1 

2.5  to  1.5 

1.6 

lto.3 

1.6  to  .3 

.3 


13.3    8± 


3tol 


Approxi- 
mate 
contents. 


^Gvbieyd*. 
3  to  123, 040, 752 


3tol 


10.8,   6i:|8tol<3tol 


11.4   6+  3tol 

i 

9.8    8± 
4.8     6i: 


Stol 


Bemarka. 


3tol 


Stol 


2  to  1  Stol 


8.8  6+  Stol 


I 


3        2± 


Stol 


16,527,682 

I 

I 

A.732,006| 

11, 291, 797 

1,700,000 

460,000 

2.407,153 


litoll^tol         87,700, 


Leveea  extend  from  the  Ar- 
kanaaa  line  to  Boagere  Land- 
ing (26  milea  below  Bougere 
practically  anleveed);  con- 
tenta  given  include  aboat 
1,504.618  cubic  yards  in  ban- 
quettea. 

Leveea  extend  ftom  BarUres 
Landing  at  head  of  Atcbi- 
faUya  River  to  Bayou  La- 
fourche :  oontenta  nven  in- 
clude aoout  194,5S6  cubic 
yarda  in  banquettes. 

Leveea  extend  tnaa.  Bayou 
Lafourche  to  upper  line  of 
Orleana  Pariah,  and  from 
lower  line  of  Orleana  Pariah 
to  lower  line  of  Rioeland 
plantation. 

Leveea  extend  from  city  limits 
of  Baton  Bougo  to  upper 
line  of  Orleana  Pariah. 

Leveea  extend  along  entire 
front  of  OrleauH  Parisib  on 
both  aidea  of  the  river. 

Leveea  extend  from  the  lower 
line  of  Riceland  plantation 
to  the  Jump. 

Lovt'oa  extend  fh>m  lower 
Hue  of  city  of  New  Orleana 
to  lower  line  of  Bohemia 
plantation. 

Leveea  extend  from  lower 
line  of  Bohemia  plantation 
to  Fort  St.  Philip. 


65, 237, 180 


NoTB.— The  total  length  of  public  levee  line  in  the  State  of  Louiaiana  on  the  Miasiaaippi,  Bed, 
Ouachita,  Black,  Little,  and  Atonafalaya  riven,  and  on  bayoua  Dea  Oloiaea  and  Lafourche  la  estimated 
at  1,194  milea,  containing,  as  estimated  in  June,  1897,  about  86.000,000  cubic  yarda. 

The  State  of  Louiaiana  alao  dependa  for  protection  againat  overflow  upon  ab<Ait  90  milea  of  levee 
line  extending  up  the  Mississippi  River  on  Cypress  Creek  and  Amos  Bayou  in  Chicot  and  Desha  conn- 
ties.  Ark. 
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Mr.  Bichardson  Joined  in  Exhibits  H  H  and  I  I  appended  to  the 
testimony  of  Msgor  Harrod  in  regurd  to  the  i>a8aes. 


U.  S.  S.  Mississippi,  February  7y  1898. 

O.  L.  OiLLESPiE,  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson: 

Q.  Oolonel  Gillespie,  are  yoa  the  president  of  the  Mississippi  Biver 
Oommissionf — ^A.  lam. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  occupied  that  position  f — ^A.  Three  years  this 
month.    I  was  appointed  in  February,  1895. 

Q.  Will  yoa  be  kind  enough  to  state  to  the  committee,  in  your  own 
way,  the  sources  of  the  great  floods  of  the  Mississippi  Biver,  i>articQlarly 
the  flood  of  1897,  and  what  you  regard  as  the  best  means  of  repressing 
and  restraining  such  floods  and  preventing  their  inundation  of  the 
country! — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  add  anything  to  the  testimony 
of  Professor  Moore  and  others  who  have  treated  of  the  origin  of  the 
floods. 

Q.  The  main  source  of  the  floods  is  fh>m  the  Ohio,  is  it  not  f — ^A.  Yes. 
That  is  shown  by  the  discharge  observations  which  have  been  taken 
under  the  direction  of  the  local  engineers  and  officers  engaged  on  the 
improvement  of  those  various  streams  (which  are  not  included  in  the 
districts  controlled  by  the  Mississippi  Biver  Commission)  and  also  by 
the  discharge  observations  taken  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  and  at 
Columbus. 

Q.  How  did  the  flood  of  1897  compare  with  the  former  great  floods, 
in  its  high- water  stages,  in  its  duration,  and  in  otiier  respects  f — A. 
The  quantity  of  water,  evidenced  by  the  discharge  observations  taken 
at  the  several  discharge  stations  under  the  Mississippi  Biver  Commis- 
sion, shows  no  great  difiereuce  from  1882;  the  volume  was  practically 
about  the  same,  but  the  duration  of  the  flood  of  1897  was  longer. 

Q.  And  what,  if  any,  was  the  difference  in  the  stages  of  the  flood  on 
the  river  from  Cairo  down! — A.  The  water  elevations  varied  very 
largely.  The  water  elevation  at  Cairo  was  a  little  less  in  1897  than  in 
1882,  but  when  you  pass  below  and  get  into  the  levee  districts,  the  vari- 
ations become  very  apparent.  There  was  one  very  important  gauge 
that  showed  the  effect  of  these  various  oscillations,  and  that  was  the 
Helena  gauge.  At  the  beginning,  say  in  1882,  when  certain  of  the 
basins  below  were  left  open,  the  gauge  at  Helena  varied  from  the  one 
at  Cairo  by  about  4A  feet,  and  between  1882  and  1897  it  gradually  rose 
until  they  came  to  almost  an  exact  coincidence  in  reading,  showing  that 
the  Helena  gauge  had  risen  about.  4^  feet.  We  also  found  elevations 
of  3  feet  or  more  at  Yicksburg.'  I  can  not  give  you  offhand  the  various 
elevations. 

Q.  Well,  as  a  general  rule,  the  flood  stages  from  and  including 
Helena,  down  the  river,  were  much  higher  in  1897  than  they  had  been 
at  any  previous  flood,  although  the  flood  stages  at  Cairo  were  not 
higher? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bebbt.  Colonel,  do  you  think  that  the  return  water  from  the  St 
Francis  Basin,  coming  out  of  the  St.  Francis  Biver,  just  above  Helena, 
aided  in  increasing  the  gauge  at  Helena! 

The  Witness.  It  undoubtedly  did. 

Q.  To  what  causes  do  you  ascribe  the  higher  stages  of  water  in  the 
Mississippi  Biver,  from  Cairo  down,  in  1897,  as  compared  with  the 
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Stages  of  previoas  floods  Y — A.  Of  coarse  t^ere  may  be  certain  unknown 
causes,  but  tbe  known  causes  (arguing  from  knowledge  of  hydraulics 
under  similar  circumstances)  was  levee  construction,  the  conflnement 
of  tbe  water  within  the  adopted  bed  of  the  river. 

Q.  Increased  levee  construction  and  the  closure  of  river  basins  was 
the  chief  cause  f — ^A.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  Ill  your  opinion,  what  effect  has  the  closure  of  those  basins  and 
the  building  of  those  levees  had  upon  the  bed  of  the  river,  as  to  lower- 
ing or  raising  it? — A.  That  matter  has'  been  under  consideration  by 
myself  for  the  past  two  years,  but  more  particularly  for  the  past  four 
months,  on  account  of  the  reference  to  me  of  a  paper  from  the  War 
Department  in  regard  to  certain  allegations  that  had  been  made  to  the 
effect  that  the  bed  was  rising,  and  I  became  convinced  that  the  strength 
at'  the  argument  was  on  the  side  of  the  uonelevation  of  the  depth  and 
used  the  expression  that  I  could  affirm  with  great  positiveness  that,  so 
tar  as  I  was  able  to  determine,  there  was  no  appreciable  progressive 
elevation  of  the  bed,  that  is  to  say,  no  measurable  increase. 

Q.  Taking  your  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  flood  of  1897^  and 
prior  floods,  what  would  you  suggest  and  recommend,  as  an  engineer 
officer,  for  relief  against  such  floods  in  the  future! — A.  I  know  of  no 
])ractical  means  except  the  means  provided  by  the  building  of  adequate 
levees. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  whether  any  relief  can  be  obtained  in 
a  reasonable  and  practicable  manner  by  means  of  the  reservoir  system 
ao  called?  And  if  relief  could  be  obtained  in  that  way,  at  what  points 
would  such  reservoirs  be  feasible? — ^A.  That  question  has  also  been 
Aery  exhaustively  treated  by  the  commission.  A  very  able  and  com- 
plete report  was  submitted  by  the  commission  at  a  time  when  I  was  not 
on  tbe  commission,  and  I  accept  their  statements  as  a  true  presenta- 
tion of  the  matter.  I  have  not  been  able  to  locate  in  my  own  mind 
any  place  where  a  reservoir  could  be  used  with  any  prospect  of  affect- 
ing the  river  one  way  or  the  other.  The  matter  is  treated  of  by  Hum- 
phreys and  Abbot.  They  went  into  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  they  found 
no  place  where  they  could  catch  the  actual  water  that  does  the  damage. 
There  are  plenty  of  places  where  you  can  get  a  reservoir  effect,  but  in 
order  to  relieve  the  river  you  must  catch  and  confine  a  certain  amount 
of  the  water  that  comes  into  the  bed  of  the  river  as  a  destructive  agent. 

Q,  You  are  familiar  with  the  reports  that  you  refer  to?  Was  any 
consideration  given,  that  you  know  of,  to  the  utilizing  of  any  part  of  the 
St.  Francis  Basin  for  reservoir  purposes? — A.  That  had  not  been 
directly  presented  to  my  mind  until  I  joined  your  committee  on  this 
occasion. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  on  that  subject? — A.  1  have  examined  it  as 
far  as  I  have  been  able.  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  see  (even  if  you 
could  properly  conduct  the  water  into  the  basin)  how  you  are  going  to 
hold  the  water.  There  are  no  tying-on  points.  The  dam  or  series  of 
dams  that  would  be  necessary  to.be  built  in  that  basin  to  hold  this 
water  have  no  secure  points  for  tying  on — no  high  land.  If  you  examine 
the  western  part  of  the  basin  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  St.  I^ancis  River 
will  have  to  be  crossed  before  you  get  to  the  high  ground.  The  dam  or 
series  of  dams  would  have  to  be  at  least  25  miles  long,  and  in  many 
places  longer;  and,  when  you  come  to  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
you  would  have  to  tie  on  to  an  alluvial  bank,  and  one  difficulty  or  embar- 
rassment that  the  constructing  officer  would  meet  is  the  unstable  char- 
acter of  the  foundation.  The  only  known  material  of  which  you  can 
build  these  dams  would  be  earth.    And,  knowing  the  fall  of  the  St» 
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Francis  Biver  ^which  is  aboat  a  foot  to  the  mile),  if  you  build  a  single 
dam,  it  would  nave  to  be  of  enormous  height,  and  the  correspondiDg 
inclosing  dams  (one  to  follow  the  Mississippi  Biver,  and  the  other  to 
follow  the  western  side  of  the  basin)  would  have  to  be  built  in  corre- 
si>onding  dimensions,  which  would  give  rise  to  enormous  exx>en8e,  and 
I  doubt  whether,  after  all,  you  could  hold  the  water  in  the  basin.  The 
seepage  effect  would  be  very  large.  I  think  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose, 
also,  that  the  deposit  in  the  reservoir  would  be  rapid  and  progressive,  and 
in  a  very  short  while  would  probably  destroy  the  usefulness  of  any  such 
area  to  be  reserved  for  reservoir  purposes,  even  if  you  could  collect  in 
the  beginning  a  sufficient  quantity  of  this  escape  water  which  produces, 
or  is  supposed  to  produce,  this  deleterious  effect  on  the  lower  river.  I 
think  the  whole  scheme  is  impracticable. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Berrt: 

Q.  Oolonel,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  secure  a  holding  ground  there, 
would  not  the  result  be  to  overflow  a  large  section  of  land  that  is  now 
under  cultivation  in  Lee,  8t.  Francis,  and  Crittenden  counties,  and  the 
counties  there  in  Missouri! — A.  It  would  necessarily  overflow  all  areas 
that  are  below  the  level  of  your  dam. 

Q.  And  the  expense  of  getting  the  water  out,  and  the  expense  of 
holding  it  in,  and  the  damage  that  would  accrue  to  the  citizens  would 
be  an  enormous  expense,  would  it  notf — A.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  in 
leading  the  water  into  the  reservoir,  you  have  to  make  provision  for 
leading  it  out. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  as  to  the  feasibility  and  propriety  of  con- 
structing outlets  to  relieve  the  main  river! — A.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  before  an  outlet  is  constructed  the  engineer  must  know  absolutely 
the  amount  of  water  that  he  wants  to  take  out  of  the  river.  Therefore 
the  dimensions  of  the  outlet  must  be  absolutely  determined  by  calca- 
lation,  and  must  be  maintained — no  more,  no  less.  That  requires  that 
the  water  in  passing  out  through  the  opening  of  this  outlet  shall  be 
conducted  with  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  people  over  whose  terri- 
tory this  conduit  is  made.  If  it  is  a  stream  of  determinate  area,  it  must 
be  leveed  if  the  banks  are  subject  to  be  overflowed,  and  the  bottom  ef 
the  outlet  must  be  studied,  and,  if  it  is  one  which  can  be  easily  eroded, 
provision  must  be  made  to  prevent  the  erosion  so  as  to  maintain 
throughout  the  whole  extent  its  cross- sectional  area  intact,  preserving 
the  property  and  lives  of  the  people  along  the  banks. 

And  after  this  outlet  has  been  constructed,  the  ultimate  point  of 
delivery  must  be  considered  also.  It  must  be  determined  whether  the 
water  will  go  directly  into  the  Gulf,  whether  it  would  go  through  lakes 
or  rivers,  and  whether  it  would  change  any  existing  conditions  there. 
There  is  no  point  where  an  outlet  can  be  considered  at  all  except  in  the 
At<'hafalaya  direction  or  in  that  leading  out  into  the  Pontchartrain 
areas.  We  have  in  the  first  place  Lake  Pontchartrain  itself,  which  is  a 
navigable  highway  of  considerable  importance  (especially  in  regard  to 
the  seaport  of  Mobile),  has  always  been  regarded  as  an  important 
highway,  and  improvements  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  for  the 
bettering  of  that  highway.  The  Government  of  the  United  Statues  in 
its  wisdom  from  time  to  time  has  put  up  fortifications  on  this  highway. 
Therefore  it  is  an  area  that  ought  not  be  subjected  to  any  deleterious 
influences,  unless  there  is  a  greater  demand  for  its  use  for  other  pur- 
poses. If  the  interests  centering  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  are  greater 
than  those  interests  that  we  conceive  to  be  existing  on  the  line  between 
Mobile  and  New  Orleans  on  all  that  water  course,  that  would  lead  to 
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the  deteriniuatiou  that  the  Mississippi  River  shoald  be  considered  first. 
My  own  impression  is  that  there  is  no  such  interest  there,  even  if  it 
were  practicable  to  use  that  outlet.  I  do  not  think  you  could  conduct 
water  enough  off  there  at  an  expense  that  would  be  justifiable. 

Mr.  CATCHiNas.  You  spoke  of  the  proposed  basin  up  here  being 
destroyed  by  deposits.  Is  it  not  v^ry  likely  that  a  shallow  lake  like 
Ponchartrain,  Manchac.  and  all  those  shallow  lakes  would  also  become 
silted  up! 

A.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Gatghings.  And  cease  to  be  an  outlet  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson  : 

Q.  I  presume,  Colonel  Gillespie,  that  the  only  practicable  points  for 
outlet  relief,  if  there  would  be  any  relief  by  such  a  system,  would  be 
the  Atchafalaya,  Bayou  Plaqueraine,  and  Bayou  Lafourche f — A.  Yes, 
sir.  But  the  Plaquemine  is  now  being  improved,  and  you  can  eliminate 
that  for  the  present. 

Q.  It  will  be  utilized  if  the  improvement  is  completed? — A.  It  will 
be  utilized  as  a  highway  of  commerce. 

Q.  And  Bayou  Lafourche! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  those  outlets,  even  if  it  were  feasible  and  practicable  to 
utilize  them,  could  not  in  the  nature  of  the  case  afiford  much  relief  in 
in  the  river  above! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Even  if  it  were  possible  to  make  a  greater  use  of  the  Atchafalaya 
for  outlet  purposes,  it  could  not  aiford  any  great  relief  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Kiver  above  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River! — A.  I  do  not  think  it 
could. 

Q.  And  the  only  relief  that  would  be  possible  would  be  to  the  river 
below! — A.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  outlet,  within  a  distance  which  has 
been  variously  calculated.  It  is  hardly  subject  to  exact  determination, 
but  we  know  the  influences  of  crevasses,  and  I  suppose  the  influence  oi 
a  large  outlet  would  be  felt  somewhere  between  40,  60,  or  60  miles. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Bebby  : 

<j.  Colonel,  can  you  say  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  or  is  your 
mind  fully  convinced,  that  if  the  >St.  Francis  Basin  had  been  closed  in 
1897  the  guage  would  have  shown  any  higher  water  at  Helena,  at 
Arkansas  City,  at  Greenville,  or  at  Vicksburg! — A.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  have  made  any  diiference  on  the  lower  gauges.  It  certainly 
would  have  given  an  elevation  of  the  gauge  rea(Ung  at  Helena  due  to 
levee  construction,  but  I  do  not  know  how  anyone  would  be  able  to 
determine  the  relative  readings  in  the  two  cases.  It  would  be  simply 
a  matter  of  judgment,  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  Have  you  fuUy  determined  that  if  the  basin  had  been  entirely 
closed  and  the  water  had  all  come  down  the  main  channel  that  the 
gauge  would  have  shown  a  higher  mark  at  Helena  than  it  did  show 
when  the  return  water  from  the  St.  Francis  came  down  in  contact  with 
the  main  flood  and  the  two  passed  Helena  together  in  that  way! — A. 
I  think  that  is  a  matter  of  judgment.  I  say  there  would  be  undoubt- 
edly, in  my  mind,  an  elevation  of  the  gauge  at  Helena. 

Q.  Y'ou  think  there  would  have  been! — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  there  would  have 
been  an  elevation  of  the  gauge  due  to  levee  construction.  Whether 
that  elevation  of  the  gauge  would  be  higher  than  the  reading  given 
under  the  conditions  which  existed  during  the  last  flood  I  do  not  know 
of  any  way  of  determining,  but  my  impression  is  that  it  would  probably 
be  a  little  higher  with  the  basin  closed. 
MBP 26 
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Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson  : 

Q.  Colonel,  as  the  levee  system  has  been  bailt  up  and  more  basins 
have  been  inclosed  has  not  the  tendency  been  to  make  the  water  higher 
in  the  river  in  times  of  high  water! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And,  of  coarse,  that  result  would  have  followed  in  the  case  of  the 
St.  Francis  Basin  as  in  the  closure  of  the  other  basins! — ^A.  1  kuow  of 
no  reason  why  it  should  not. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Bebby: 

Q.  You  stated  a  short  time  ago  that  you  thought  the  return  water 
from  the  St.  Francis  contributed  to  make  the  height  at  Helena? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  not  that  take  it  out  of  the  general  idea  which  you  have- 
that  the  closing  or  leveeing  of  the  river  would  raise  the  water? — A. 
Well,  the  elevation  is  under  different  conditions.  In  the  one  case  it 
arises  from  delayed  water  in  the  basin  superimposed  upon  a  high  stage 
of  water  in  the  main  river.  In  the  other  case  you  have  a  complete  con- 
finement from  the  time  the  water  enters  this  area,  and,  under  the  pro- 
longed stage  of  this  flood  of  1897, 1  should  be  inclined  to  think  that 
there  would  be  at  least  an  equal  gauge  reading  at  Helena,  and  proba- 
bly an  excessive  one,  if  the  basin  had  been  closed. 

Q.  If  it  had  been  closed,  would  not  the  water  have  passed  with  more 
rapidity  than  with  it  open  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  already  answered  affirmatively  that  you  thought 
the  return  water  contributed  to  the  high.water  at  Helena? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  that  the  return  water  going  in  above  Helena  did  contrib- 
ute to  make  the  river  higher  at  Helena  than  if  there  had  been  no  return 
water! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  still  think,  however,  that  that  return  water,  added  to  the  high 
flood  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Francis  Klver,  would  not  have  made  it 
quite  so  high  as  though  it  had  all  come  down  together  in  the  main 
river.  Is  that  what  you  mean!— A,  The  entire  water,  under  the  condi- 
tions you  impose,  is  confined  in  the  main  river,  and  it  has  greater  difli- 
culty  in  getting  out,  then,  through  the  main  river,  and  1  do  not  see  why 
there  should  not  be  an  increased  height  of  water  there;  it  is  confined 
in  the  channel  and  it  comes  down  under  the  same  impulse  from  above, 
and  I  think  that  experience  shows  that  under  like  conditions  yon  will 
have  a  rise.  You  find  that,  in  the  natural  condition  of  the  river,  wher- 
ever you  have  a  gorge  there  is  an  elevation. 

Q.  And  I  understand  that  where  it  is  leveed  yon  think  it  has  a  tend- 
ency to  raise  the  water  in  the  river! — A.  Yes,  sir;  to  increase  its  flood 
height. 

Q.  I  am  not  disputing  that  at  all,  but  the  point  t  am  making  is  one 
that  was  suggested  to  my  mind  by  Major  Harrod,  and  on  which  he  said 
he  nad  not  made  up  his  mind,  and  on  which  Major  Handbury  said  he 
had  not  made  up  his  mind — whether  or  not  the  fact  that  the  big  flood 
was  still  on  in  the  Mississippi  River  when  it  was  joined  above  Helena 
by  this  return  water  from  the  St.  Francis  Basin,  if  the  two  combined 
would  not  have  made  as  high  an  elevation  as  though  that  water  had 
never  gone  around  into  the  St.  Francis  Basin,  but  had  gone  on  regn- 
larly  down  the  main  cliannel ! — A.  You  remember  that  in  the  early  part 
of  my  evidence  I  stated  it  was  merely^  a  matter  of  judgment.  1  feel  (in 
fact,  I  so  stated)  that  I  thought  there  would  be  at  least  an  equal  eleva- 
tion of  the  gauge  readings,  under  the  two  conditions;  and  probably  a 
higher  elevation  in  the  latter  condition;  that  is  to  say,  because  of  the 
confinement  by  levees,  in  my  judgment,  there  would  be  an  increased 
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elevatioD.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  jadgment,  and  I  do  not  know  that 
it  admits  of  argument.  I  do  not  think  tliat  anyone  can  compute  it  at 
present,  and  I  should  not  have  answered  the  question  unless  it  had 
been  persistently  demanded. 

Q.  Well,  if  I  understand  you  now,  taking  two  engineers  of  equal 
ability,  one  might  be  justified  in  taking  one  view  of  it  and  the  other 
the  other  view! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Catchings.  You  mean,  not  having  been  able  to  test  it  with  the 
levees  all  up,  nobody  can  now  tell  just  what  it  might  bef 

A.  That  is  my  position.  I  do  not  believe  that  tbe  levee  construction 
will  cause  any  diminution  of  the  elevation  and  it  may  cause  an  increased 
elevation. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson  : 

Q.  Well,  take  the  river  as* a  whole,  firom  Vicksburg  up  to  Cairo;  the 
increased  heights  in  the  river  stages  at  flood  time,  within  recent  years, 
particularly  the  flood  of  1897,  in  your  opinion  is  to  be  ascribed  chiefly 
to  the  extension  of  the  levee  system  and  the  inclosure  or  fencing  out 
of  the  basins  of  the  river! — A.  That  is  my  position. 

Q.  And  of  course  that  would  apply  to  all  reaches  of  the  river;  the 
more  levees  you  build  and  the  more  basins  you  exclude  from  the  river 
tbe  higher  the  stage  of  the  water  will  be  in  the  river,  will  it  not? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  your  views  as  to  the  proper  method  of 
proceeding  with  levee  construction.  In  the  first  place,  if  you  can  give 
it,  state  the  average  height  of  the  levees,  in  the  different  reaches,  above 
their  banks  now.  1  do  not  expect  exact  figures,  but  the  average  height 
of  the  levees  in  their  present  condition,  and  how  much  they  would  be 
required  to  be  strengthened  and  fortified  and  raised  above  their  present 
level  to  meet  such  requirements  as  were  suggested  by  the  flood  of  1897, 
and  the  further  requirement  of  the  inclosure  of  the  St.  Francis  Basin. — 
A.  In  general  terms,  in  the  basin  between  Memphis  and  Vicksburg  I 
think  that  the  average  height  of  the  levees  is  about  13  feet,  although 
there  are  places  where  a  very  much  greater  height  is  found,  running 
np  to  20  and  30  feet. 

Q.  But  the  average  is  about  13! — A.  The  average  of  the  greatest 
number  of  miles  of  high  levee  would  be  that,  yes.  An  average  means 
nothing  if  you  compare  a  levee  of  early  construction  with  one  of  late 
construction.  Taking  a  levee  that  was  built  fifteen  years  ago,  where 
the  height  was  7  feet,  and  comparing  it  with  the  levee  built  last  year, 
which  more  nearly  approximates  to  16  feet.  1  do  not  think  that  the 
mean  between  those  two  would  give  you  a  correct  idea  of  the  average 
height. 

Q.  But  the  average  height  up  to  1896  was  about  how  mucht — A. 
About  13  feet. 

Q.  Up  to  1896,  the  year  before  the  great  flood? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  that  coTisidered  a  sufficien  t  levee  at  that  time  in  height ! — 
A.  Yes;  because  in  many  cases  the  direction  that  the  commission  gave 
in  regard  to  the  construction  of  these  levees  was  that  they  should  be 
from  1  to  2  feet  (of  course  we  are  limited  by  money),  but  the  intention 
was  to  get  them  at  least  1  foot  or  1 J  or  2  feet  above  the  highest  known 
floods. 

Q.  Preceding  that  time! — A.  Preceding  that  time. 

Q.  And  on  that  basis  your  levees  were  constructed  prior  to  1897! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  basis  of  about  2  feet  above  the  call  of  the  prior  floods? — 
A.  Yes,  sir  5  2  feet,  you  might  say. 
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Q.  Now  the  flood  of  1897  necessitated  a  call  for  a  still  higher  eleva- 
tion ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  higher  on  au  average? — A.  Many  of  those  high  levees 
were  overtopped  by  a  foot  or  more,  and  I  snppose  a  fair  estimate  woald 
be  from  3 J  to  4  feet. 

Q.  From  3 J  to  4  feet  higher? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  be  the  requirement  suggested  by  the  flood  of  1897  and 
by  the  entire  closure  of  the  St.  Francis  Basin  t — A.  That  means  simply 
to  hold  the  flood,  without  a  margin  of  protection. 

Q.  Then,  if  you  bear  in  mind  that  the  prior  floods  of  1882  an<l  1883 
were  higher  at  Cairo  than  the  flood  of  1897,  and,  as  I  understand  it, 
the  volume  of  water  fully  as  great  passing  that  point  as  in  181)7,  it 
would  follow,  would  it  not.  that  this  great  increase  in  levee  height  that 
you  speak  of  arose  chiefly  out  of  the  fact  that  so  much  of  the  river  has 
been  leveed  and  so  many  basins  have  been  inclosed? — A.  I  should 
think  so. 

Q.  And  not  from  any  rise  in  the  bed  of  the  river! — A.  I  do  not  think 
you  can  take  the  elevation  of  the  bed  of  the  river  into  consideration 
at  all. 

Q.  So  that  the  construction  of  levees  that  we  are  progressing  with 
has  aggravated  or  increased  the  demand  for  levee  height,  has  it  iiott— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  has  increased  it  practically,  since  1882,  to  the  extent  of  6  or  8 
feet,  has  it  not? — A.  Just  about. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Berry  : 

Q.  I  will  ask  you,  in  addition  to  the  building  of  these  levees,  if  heavy 
rainfalls  and  water  coming  out  of  the  White  Biver  and  the  Arkansas 
and  the  St.  Francis,  and  other  sections  of  the  country,  would  not  also 
have  contributed  (if  they  were  heavier  than  they  were  in  1882)  to  have 
made  the  water  higher  below  than  it  was  in  1882? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  In 
1897  the  Eed  River  was  not  at  its  highest  stage 

Q.  Well,  I  was  speaking  of  the  principal  ones,  though— the  Arkansas, 
White,  and  St.  Francis. — A.  Of  course  they  all  have  their  influence 
below  the  point  where  they  are  received. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson: 

Q.  Yon  know,  of  course,  of  the  estimate  made  in  1896  as  to  the  cost 
of  completing  the  levee  system? — A.  It  was  requested  to  be  made,  by 
myself. 

Q.  Now  that  was  made  at  a  time  and  in  view  and  in  light  of  the  situ- 
ation as  then  known,  was  it  not! — A.  Yes;  that  was  one  controlling 
influence.  Another  was  that  when  I  was  made  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission I  was  handicapped  for  want  of  information.  1  never  had  been 
on  the  river  as  a  district  officer,  and  there  were  many  of  the  physics  of 
the  river  that  1  knew  nothing  about,  and  one  of  the  first  things  that  I 
desired  to  ascertain  was  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  execution  of  the  project 
In  looking  up  the  records  I  found  practically  only  one  estimate,  which 
was,  as  I  remember  now,  $33,000,000  for  bank  revetment  and  water 
contraction  methods  and  the  small  estimate  of  $11,000,000  for  levee 
construction.  1  could  not  find  anything  which  made  me  certain  or  jwsi- 
tive  what  the  estimate  in  the  minds  of  the  commission  was  as  to  the 
ultimate  cost.  I  never  had  heard  any  of  the  deliberations  of  the  com- 
mission, and  knew  nothing  as  to  what  the  plans  under  execution  at 
that  time  were  based  upon.  The  commission  had  made  many  investi- 
gations, which  concerned  a  river  of  larger  magnitude  than  had  ever 
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been  considered  for  improvement  or  contraction  purposes,  and  I  did  not 
know  where  the  commission  stood. 

Therefore,  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  me  and  for  my  own  information, 
I  requested  facts  on  various  points,  and  committees  were  formed  to 
consider,  first,  the  plan  and  scope  of  the  commission.  What  are  you 
doing?  What  do  you  expect  to  do!  What  results  do  you  expect  to 
reach  f  Second,  the  character  of  the  contraction  works,  their  extent, 
and  their  cost  (clearly  called  for  in  the  organic  act  of  1879).  The  third 
point  was  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  work  necessary  to  complete  the  levee 
system  from  the  point  to  which  it  had  then  progressed.  The  estimate 
that  you  refer  to  is  the  estimate  made  by  the  committee  on  levees,  and 
was  based  on  a  grade  2  feet  above  the  highest  flood  then  known  to  the 
committee. 

Q.  Two  feet  above  the  grade  of  the  highest  flood  then  known! — A. 
Yes,  sir;  assuming  that  the  whole  system  were  completed  2  feet  above 
the  estimated  level  that  the  waters  would  then  take. 

Q.  And  that  standard,  in  view  of  the  experience  of  the  flood  of  1897, 
would  be  an  insufBcient  grade,  would  it  not! — A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Catchings.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say.  Colonel,  a  moment 
ago,  that  prior  to  the  flood  of  1897  the  commission  regarded  the  levees 
already  in  existence  as  sufficient  to  control  such  a  flood  as  that  of  1882! 
Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  the  levees  constructed  up  to  189C — 
the  recent  Government  levees — were  then  deemed  sufficient  to  withstand 
such  a  flood  as  you  had  had  before! 

A.  Well,  do  not  understand  me  as  meaning  that  this  referred  to  a 
completed  system  at  all.  Levee  construction  is  progressive.  It  was 
not  necessary  to  build  in  parts  the  levees  to  an  excessive  height.  The 
levees  were  only  built  in  accordance  with  the  highest  level  then  known, 
and  the  engineers  would  establish  a  grade,  you  know,  for  the  level  as 
they  knew  it.  But  of  course  when  we  came  to  get  the  estimate  that  we 
called  for,  we  had  to  assume  the  whole  levee  system  as  completed,  and 
we  had  to  predict  a  height  to  which  those  waters  would  go,  and  then 
assume  a  height  still  above  that  in  order  to  give  the  full  height. 

Q.  And  that  was  2  feet,  as  I  understand  it! — A.  I  think  the  esti- 
mate was  from  1  to  2  feet;  I  am  not  sure  about  that.  There  was  a 
prediction  in  it  that  was  not  subject  to  calculation;  that  is  all.  Two 
feet  above  the  predicted  flood  height. 

Q.  Now,  to  get  at  this  exactly.  Prior  to  that  estimate  your  commis- 
sion had,  as  a  commission,  in  cases  where  you  were  constructing  these 
levees  and  had  laid  out  the  work,  fixed  a  level  grade  (if  I  may  use  the 
expression),  had  you  not! — A.  A  protective  grade,  consideringthe  high- 
est known  water  at  that  time. 

Q.  Prior  to  that  estimate! — A.  Yes.  \ 

Q.  And  the  estimate  you  then  made  allowed  for  2  feet  more? — ^A.  In 
some  places  it  did  not  allow  as  much  as  that. 

Q.  But  not  over  that! — A.  No;  not  over  that.  The  object  of  that, 
Mr.  Chairman,  was  this:  We  wanted  to  spread  the  money  as  far  as  we 
could. 

Q.  I  understand  that,  but  what  I  am  trying  to  get  exact  information 
upon,  for  the  benefit  of  the  committee,  is  whether  the  gTade  that  you 
based  your  estimate  in  1896  upon  would  be  a  sufficient  grade  consider- 
ing the  experience  developed  by  the  flood  of  1897,  with  the  further  fact 
added  of  the  complete  inclosure  of  the  St.  Francis  and  all  other  basins 
along  the  river! — A.  Well,  I  did  not  attend  the  meetings  of  that  com- 
mittee, and  all  of  the  reasons  for  their  recommendations  were  never 
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pvei),  but  I  think  their  estimate  is  reasonably  large.  I  do  not  think 
Qiere  will  be  a  very  great  variation  from  it. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  will  not  have  tx)  build  to  a  higher 
grade  than  you  contemplated  in  1806? — A.  Not  with  the  margin  given. 

Q,.  And  that  was  2  feetf — A.  That  was  2  feet  above  the  predicted 
height  that  would  be  given  by  the  completed  system. 

Q.  Did  the  commission  then  predict  that  there  would  be  an  increased 
height  of  from  2  to  3  feet? — A.  Yes;  but  their  predictions  were  not 
nearly  reached  in  some  places,  and  more  nearly  reached  in  others. 

Q.  The  flood  of  1897,  from  Vicksburg  up  to  Helena,  developed  an 
increased  height  of  from  3J  to  4^  feet  to  be  necessary! — A.  Sometimes 
it  went  down  to  2  feet,  as  I  remember  it. 

Mr.  Catchings.  Well,  do  I  understand  you,  Colonel,  that  the  line 
which  you  had  in  mind  in  making  your  estimates  and  predictions  would 
not  have  been  exceeded  by  the  flood  of  1897,  except  at  a  few  points? 

A.  It  would  not  have  been  rea<5hed  in  many  cases. 

Q.  Your  predicted  line  would  have  been  sufficient,  except  in  one  or 
two  cases? — A.  I  say  I  think  that  the  predictions  of  the  committee 
were  not  nearly  reached  in  some  cases,  and  more  nearly  reached  in 
others.    That  is  the  only  way  I  can  express  it. 

Q.  What  I  wanted  to  know  was  whether  the  estimate  of  1896  was 
large  enough,  in  view  of  the  flood  of  1897,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
all  the  basins  should  be  closed  up! — A.  Unless  there  has  been  some 
serious  error  in  the  computation,  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be 
reasonably  near  the  estimate. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better,  in  view  of  recent  conditions, 
to  have  a  reestimate  made? — A.  I  do,  possibly;  but  I  do  not  think  it 
would  vary  much  from  that  determined  by  the  predicted  readings  of 
the  gauges. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  best  mode  of  proceeding  with  this 
levee  work,  and  what  would  you  suggest  in  reference  to  it! — A.  I  think 
that.  Congress  having  decided  that  the  valley  shall  be  protected,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  commission  to  go  on  and  to  construct  such  levees  as  will 
most  nearly  meet  the  intent  and  wishes  of  Congress  in  that  matter. 

Q.  Given  ample  funds  to  work  with,  within  how  long  a  time  could  you 
reasonably  perfect  the  system! — A.  The  yardage  to  be  built,  according 
to  the  estimate,  is  about  120,000,000.  The  total  cost  would  depend 
entirely  on  the  cost  per  yard.  If  the  cost  were  15  cents  a  yard,  the 
total  cost  wonld  be  $18,000,000.  It  ought  to  be  done,  I  should  think, 
without  taxing  too  greatly  the  forcje  in  the  valley,  within  five  years. 

Q.  And  it  is  your  opinion  that  it  could  be  completed  for  how  much  ! — 
A.  That  is  simply  an  estimate,  Mr.  Chairman,  assuming  the  cost  at  15 
cents  per  yard.  I  do  not  know  what  influences  may  tend  to  either 
increase  or  decrease  the  cost  with  reference  to  15  cents  a  yard.  I  under- 
stand that  the  levee  work  to  day,  under  the  conditions  which  were 
imposed  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  costs  about  25  per  cent  over  15  cents. 
Under  certain  conditions  the  price  might  again  be  reduced  to  15  cents, 
or  even  less. 

Q.  Suppose  you  had  complete  authority  and  ample  funds,  in  what 
way  would  you  proceed  with  the  work,  upstream  or  downstream,  in 
view  of  the  conditions  that  exist! — A.  I  would  begin  certainly  where 
the  largest  interests  are  to  be  protected.  I  believe  in  beginning  at  the 
lower  end  and  working  upward. 

Q.  That  would  be  the  natural  and  legitimate  aud  safe  way? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  be  kind  enough  to  give  us  your  views  on  the  so-called  revet- 
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ment  system  and  the  contraction  system  and  theirutllity  and  advantages, 
aud  the  practicability  and  necessity  for  their  use  and  employment. — A. 
When  the  organic  act  was  passed  the  commission  (as  I  get  from  the 
records)  considered  these  works  in  the  order  of  priority  given  in  that 
act.  The  contraction  works  came  first — the  bank  revetment  and  con- 
traction works  in  the  channel — the  idea  being,  as  I  suppose,  to  bring 
the  high-water  channel  and  the  low- water  channel  into  coincidence, 
contracting  the  low- water  channel  to  that  width  which  the  natural  con- 
ditions of  the  river  showed  gave  the  best  water,  which  was  about  3,000 
feet. 

Aside  from  these  contraction  works  there  were  other  forms  of  work, 
the  design  of  which  was  to  diminish  the  high- water  exit — high -water 
channel — it  being  of  prime  importance  that  in  case  of  these  channel 
works  the  banks  should  be  held  and  the  river  maintained  in  a  fixed  aud 
immovable  position.  That  was  considered  of  prime  importance.  Other- 
wise works  that  might  be  put  in  to-day  for  the  contraction  of  the  chan- 
nel might  be  left  entirely  out  of  the  channel  next  year  by  the  water. 
And  the  early  considerations  of  the  commission,  as  I  gather  from  the 
records,  were  given  to  four  reaches  of  the  river.  One  was  the  New 
Madrid  reach,  where  the  high  ridges  are  first  observed  and  where  there 
is  a  partial  expansion  of  the  river,  after  leaving  the  New  Madrid  area 
or  cross  section,  and  where  there  have  always  been,  so  far  as  I  know, 
periods  of  great  change.  Sometimes  the  channel  depth  was  favorable 
for  navigation,  and  then  again  the  difficulties  were  about  the  same  as 
we  have  experienced  in  that  same  reach  the  past  two  years.  Then 
came  the  Plum  Point  reach,  then  the  Memphis  reach,  then  the  Lake 
Providence  reach.  The  commission  decided  it  best  to  begin  on  only 
two  of  these  reaches  first,  the  Plum  Point  reach  and  the  Lake  Provi- 
dence reach.  Those  reaches  were  worked  on  for  a  series  of  years,  and 
about  $8,000,000  was  expended,  and,  when  I  saw  them  for  the  first 
time  in  1895  (which  was  during  the  low-water  season),  the  channel  gave 
very  excellent  depths  as  compared  with  other  reaches  of  the  river. 
And  you  may  say  that,  although  the  cost  was  comparatively  large 
(everything  is  large  on  the  river,  the  river  itself  is  large),  the  benefits 
received  were' considered  advantageous — were  about  what  ought  to 
have  been  expected.  If  you  had  gotten  greater  benefits  you  would 
have  considered  yourself  probably  very  fortunate  for  that  expenditure 
of  money. 

Of  course,  these  works  suffered  from  circumstances  for  which  the 
commission  was  not  responsible.  During  the  progress  of  this  work 
legislation  was  adverse,  and  the  Lake  Providence  reach  especially  was 
injured.  T  think  the  cost  would  have  been  very  much  less  if  the  legis- 
lation had  been  different.  But,  notwithstanding  the  legislation,  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  the  cost  was  extravagant,  and  if  an  engineer,  work- 
ing on  a  river  like  this,  with  all  of  the  influences  against  him,  gains 
anything,  I  think  he  ought  to  congratulate  himself.  '  But  two  or  three 
years  ago  the  commission  decided  to  change  its  policy  with  regard  to 
this  work  of  improvement  by  contraction  works;  that  is,  suspended 
it  indefinitely,  I  suppose. 

Q.  That  was  not  owing,  was  it,  to  a  feeling  of  the  inutility  of  the 
plan,  but  more  on  account  of  the  expensiveness  of  it,  was  it  not! — A, 
I  can  not  express  an  opinion  about  anyone's  action  in  that  matter.  All 
I  know  is  their  vote  on  the  resolution.  It  was  stated  that  the  cost  was 
very  great,  $30  a  foot,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  about  $15(),(K)0  per  mile, 
and  that  the  whole  length  of  the  river  to  be  improved  extended  from 
Cairo  to  Yicksburg — ^to  be  revetted,  I  mean — and  it  was  estimated  that 
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considering  the  past  history  of  the  river,  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
length  of  a  single  bank  line  would  be  necessary  to  be  revetted. 

This  brought  the  altimate  cost  of  this  construction  up  to  what  seemed 
to  us  pretty  large  figures,  and  the  majority  of  the  commission  decided 
it  best  to  suspend  that  kind  of  work,  limiting  the  bank  revetment, 
which  is  one  part  of  the  work  of  improvement,  to  such  localities  as  it 
would  seem  absolutely  essential  to  protect  in  that  way.  Judge  Taylor, 
Major  Harrod,  and  others  have  indicated  where  those  localities  were. 
They  were,  in  fine,  the  harbors  of  the  river,  such  as  Vicksburg,  New 
Madrid,  and  other  places ;  the  revetment  of  the  banks  to  prevent  cut-offs, 
also  the  revetment  of  banks  upon  which  rested  important  levees. 

Q.  To  protect  the  levees! — A.  To  protect  the  levees. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  revetment  system  ought  to  be  continued  as 
supplementary  to  the  levee  system? — A.  If  the  river  is  to  be  the  ward 
of  the  nation  in  i)erpetuity  (that  involves  the  idea  of  x)ermanency)  it  will 
in  the  end  be  (I  do  not  say  for  a  series  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years, 
but  when  you  get  into  the  fifties)  much  more  economical  to  build  revet- 
ment in  connection  with  levees.  Of  course,  you  will  have  to  spend  in 
the  beginning  a  very  large  amount  of  money  and  get  no  return  for  it 
for  a  number  of  years.  But,  if  you  are  going  to  consider  the  river  as 
the  ward  of  the  nation  in  perpetuity,  then  in  my  judgment  the  best  way 
to  take  care  of  it  is  to  begin  at  the  beginning  with  the  idea  of  i)er- 
manency  before  you.  In  that  case,  with  whatever  you  put  upon  the 
banks  of  the  river,  whether  it  is  for  the  improvement  of  navigation  or 
whether  it  is  for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants,  or  the  interests  cen- 
tering on  its  banks,  you  must  begin  with  the  idea  of  permanency,  and 
you  can  get  permanency  in  no  other  way  than  by  the  present  system  of 
bank  revetment  or  some  substitute  eciually  good,  starting  at  the  upper 
I)ortion  of  the  river  where  you  first  meet  your  enemy;  that  is  to  say, 
the  point  of  largest  delivery  at  the  flood  waters. 

Q.  Bow  do  you  regard  the  value  of  the  contraction  system! — A.  I 
think  1  have  expressed  myself  on  that  point,  that  the  contraction  works, 
constructed  by  the  commission,  were  successful.  Certainly  Plum  Point 
reach  is  in  very  much  better  condition  than  it  was  in  the  beginning,  and 
I  can  say  the  same  thing  of  the  Lake  Providence  reach; 

Q.  As  I  understand  you,  you  believe  that  the  contraction  system  and 
the  revetment  system  should  be  adhered  to,'  if  we  are  going  to  consider 
the  navigation  of  the  river! — A.  In  my  own  mind  (I  criticise  nobody,  I 
speak  for  myself  as  a  member  of  the  commission),  if  I  had  the  i)owerto 
do  with  an  unlimited  amount  of  money  just  as  I  chose,  I  never  should 
dredge  a  particle  except  for  temporary  relief.  Dredging  has  been  8ul>- 
stituted  by  the  majority  of  the  commission  for  these  contraction  works. 
Of  course,  it  is  very  apparent  that  it  was  done  with  a  view  to  hasten- 
ing the  facilities  that  were  originally  designed  by  the  organic  act  to  be 
given  to  iia\igation.  It  was  supposed  by  some  members  of  the  commis- 
sion (at  least  the  records  seem  to  so  show)  that  these  contraction  works 
would  be  assisted  by  the  levees  in  deepening  the  channel  at  low  stages. 
I  myself  have  never  found  anything  to  create  in  my  mind  a  conviction 
that  the  levees  would  ever  have  any  beneficial  effect  upon  low-water 
navigation.  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  give  a  move  uniform  bed 
to  the  river  and  to  give  a  better  low  water  navigation  by  the  construc- 
tion of  levees  than  you  would  have  in  unleveed  conditions. 

Q.  You  can  only  do  that  by  the  scouring  system! — A.  Scouring  has 
a  t/Cndency  to  lower  the  bed,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  tend  to  make  it 
more  uniform. 

Mr.  Oatciiings.  Some  engineers,  as  1  understand,  while  agreeing 
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with  your  statement  that  the  construction  of  levees  does  not  deepen 
the  low-water  channel,  yet  have  the  opinion  that  the  maintenance  of 
levees  tends  to  diminish  the  deterioration  of  the  river  by  diminishing 
the  formation  and  rapid  movement  of  the  bars.  What  would  you  say 
about  that! 

A.  I  have  nothing  to  justify  an  expression  of  opinion  on  that  subject. 
Undoubtedly,  Mr.  Chairman,  dredging  is  a  very  excellent  thing.  It 
gives  you  a  very  rapid  means  of  crossing  these  bars,  at  a  period  when 
commerce  absolutely  demands  an  increase  of  water  in  order  to  accom- 
modate the  vessels  as  we  now  find  them  navigating  the  Mississippi 
River  and  carrying  produce;  but  we  are  confronted  with  this  problem, 
that  If  you  suspend  your  dredging  any  one  year  you  must  go  back  to 
exactly  the  same  condition  that  the  river  was  in  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  ago.  It  has  not  a  particle  of  permanency.  The  river  is  subject 
to  oscillations  not  only  from  year  to  year,  but  even  during  the  navi- 
gable seasons ;  the  moment  you  have  a  rise  of  the  river  which  gives  you 
any  accumulation  of  material,  that  material  will  deposit  on  the  first 
bar  it  reaches,  and  therefore  you  may  find  it  necessary  to  attack  a  bar 
with  your  dredge  two  or  three  times  in  the  working  season.  So  it 
certainly  contains  nothing  of  the  idea  of  permanency. 
Q.  It  merely  gives  temporary  relief? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Catchings.  Colonel,  assuming  that  the  appropriations  of  Con- 
gress for  channel  work  such  as  you  describe  (the  revetment  and  con- 
traction works)  would  be  no  greater  in  the  future  than  they  have  been 
in  the  past,  would  you  maintain  the  dredge  boats  that  we  now  use  in 
aid  of  commerce,  or  would  you  use  such  small  amounts  of  money  as 
would  be  at  your  command  (under  my  assumption),  tor  building  revet- 
ment works  and  contraction  works,  and  let  commerce  in  the  meantime 
suffer  f 

The.  Witness.  I  think  that  question  has  been  answered.  General 
Catchings.  For  the  first  period  of  revetment  work  there  would  be, 
probably,  a  period  of  ten  years  when  you  would  not  see  any  beneficial 
result  at  all.  !N^ow,  during  that  period,  or  even  a  longer  period,  it  would 
be  absolutely  essential  to  continue  dredging,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  could  tell  to-day,  or  five  years  from  now.  the  number  of  dredges 
that  we  would  need.  It  may  be  that  the  num  oer  we  have  provided  for 
will  be  ample.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  that  double  the  number 
will  not  give  adequate  relief,  depending  on  the  conditions  that  we  find 
confronting  us  in  any  one  season.  Kow,  there  are  in  the  neighborhood 
of  forty  bars,  say,  on  the  river.  We  can  not  tell  how  many  bars  a  sin- 
gle dredge  can  take  care  of  in  one  season.  If  we  could,  the  problem 
would  be  easy  of  solution.  If  it  is  found  that  the  oscillations  are  very 
great  for  a  series  of  years,  it  might  be  that  we  would  need  one  dredge 
working  constantly  for  every  two  bars,  or  to  have  dredges  stationed  at 
points  where  they  could  be  easily  accessible.  They  would  not  be  neces- 
sary for  continuous  work,  but  should  be  so  situated  that  they  could  be 
called  upon  and  utilized,  without  delay  to  commerce,  at  any  obstruct- 
ing point  where  we  find  very  shoal  water.  And  we  must  always  have 
reserve  dredges  in  case  of  breakdowns.  Dredges  break  down  like 
steamboats  or  any  other  articles. 

Q.  Colonel,  there  is  more  or  less  constant  scouring  and  filling  of  the 
bed  of  the  stream  going  on  all  the  time  in  all  stages  of  water,  is  there 
not! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  what  stage  of  the  river  is  there  the  most  scouring — at  the 
higher  stages,  flood  stages,  medium  stages,  or  low  stages  If — A.  The 
scouring  takes  place  in  the  higher  stages  of  water. 
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Q.  In  the  bed  of  the  stream,  I  mean. — A.  Not  necessarily  the  bed ; 
wherever  the  material  is  found  to  be  the  most  subject  to  attack.  It 
depends  entirely  upon  the  composition  of  the  banks  and  the  nature  of 
the  bed.  If  the  bed  is  more  erosive  than  the  banks,  the  bed  will  go. 
At  tbe  same  time  if  the  banks  are  weak  they  will  go;  or  the  bed  and 
the  banks  may  go  coincidently. 

Mr.  Gatghings.  Colonel,  is  it  your  idea  that  even  if  yon  should 
assume  that  the  confinement  of  floods  by  levees  would  lower  the  bed  of 
the  river,  that  still,  when  it  came  to  low- water  navigation,  the  same  diffi- 
culties would  exist  f  In  other  words,  merely  lowering  the  bed  does  not 
improve  the  low- water  channel! 

A.  My  opinion  is  that  the  difficulties  of  crossing  between  the  i)ool8 
would  be  the  same,  unless  the  scouring  process  is  found  to  equalize 
this  material  more  tban  I  believe  would  be  done. 

Q..  So  that  lowering  the  bed  would  relieve  as  to  overflow,  but  not  at 
all  as  to  navigation? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  immediate  or  direct  preventive  that  can  be  utilized  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  bars  and  pools  in  the  bed  of  the  river  T — A. 
I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Q.  That  purpose  can  be  accomplished  only  by  dredging? — A.  Afti-r 
they  bave  been  formed  dredging  may  remove  them. 

Q.  But  aside  from  that  there  is  no  way  of  relief! — A.  Kone  that  I 
know  of.  « 

Q.  The  building  of  levees,  then,  will  not  help  that  matter! — A.  I 
think  not. 

Q.  The  building  of  the  levees  alone  will  not  afford  any  material  help 
toward  improving  directly  the  navigation  of  the  chiuiiiel  at  low  wdter  ?— 
A.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can.  Other  devices  besides  dredging  have  been 
suggested  to  accomplish  that  result.  Numerous  devices  have  been 
presented  to  the  commission,  all  of  which  have  been  stuilied.  One  is 
the  portable  dike  system.  M^jor  Handbury  and  his  predecessor  have 
tried  it.  Colonel  Stickney  has  made  several  propositions;  but  the  only 
device  which  has  had  an  extended  and  rapid  practical  application  that 
we  know  of  for  removing  these  bars  with  facility  is  dredging. 

Mr.  Catchings.  Some  engineers  have  an  idea,  have  they  not,  that 
the  bars  subserve  a  very  useful  purpose  in  the  economy  of  the  river! 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Catchings.  And  that  any  system  of  improvement  ought  not  to 
look  to  the  entire  removal  of  the  bars  but  only  to  the  making  of  a  navi 
gable  channel  across  them,  and  never  to  remove  the  bar  below  a  level 
which  is  adequate  to  your  purposes! 

A.  I  have  known  rivers  that  have  been  wholly  exhausted  by  defective 
engineering. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Vest  : 

Q.  I  understand  you  now  to  state,  Colonel,  that  the  building  of  levees 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  river  and  the  confining  of  the  water  inside  of 
them  has  no  effect  upon  the  channel  for  navigation! — A.  No  beneticial 
effect  that  I  can  conceive  of.    You  mean  at  low  water,  do  you  not! 

Q.  I  mean  at  any  stage  of  the  water.  If  you  can  confine  the  volume 
of  water  to  the  channel,  would  not  that  increase  the  scouring  capacity  !— 
A.  \>s,  sir. 

Q.'  Would  not  that  improve  the  channel  !-;-A.  Not  necessarily.  You 
might  dig  it  into  holes  and  rearrange  the  material,  but 

Q.  That  might  be,  but  what  is  the  general  effect;  what  is  the  purpose 
of  confining  the  water  unless  it  is  to  scour  the  channel! — A.  It  is  to 
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make  a  uniform  breadth  of  conveniently  navigable  depth  throughout 
the  channel  that  is  so  improved.  We  are  speaking  now  wholly  of  low- 
water  stages,  as  I  understand  it  If  you  confine  your  waPter  at  low  stage 
in  the  channel,  you  increase  your  depth,  but  your  high- water  scouring 
will  not  do  it  alone. 

Mr.  Berby.  Did  not  the  jetties  have  the  effect  of  making  a  deeper 
channel  by  scouring  t 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bebby.  And  better  navigation! 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  right  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  But  we 
are  speaking  now  of  the  trunk  of  the  river,  which  is  an  entirely  dis- 
similar case. 

Mr.  Oatchings.  Y'our  idea  (to  use  an  illustration)  is  that  even  if  the 
effect  of  the  levees  should  be  to  lower  the  bed  as  much  as  10  feet,  that 
still,  when  that  bed  is  lowered,  it  would  probably  be  as  sinuous  and 
tortuous  and  diflBcult  to  navigate  as  it  is  now? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Vest.  It  would  not  do  any  good,  then,  to  build  the  levees,  as  far 
as  navigation  is  concerned? 

The  Witness,  ^ot  that  I  can  see,  sir,  not  a  particle. 

Mr.  Catchings.  Speaking  of  low- water  navigation! 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  we  do  not  now  consider  the  high 
stages.  The  mere  fact  of  the  water  being  high  makes  the  stream  navi-" 
gable.    The  time  of  trouble  is  during  the  low  stages  of  water. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Vest  : 

Q.  IJow,  suppose  you  had  $20,000,000  to  apply  to  the  improvement 
of  the  river.  What  would  you  advise  the  committee  to  do  with  it? — 
A.  If  I  had  it  to  apply  in  any  way  that  the  commission  desired? 

Q.  Y"es. — A.  That  is  a  matter  on  which  the  most  conservative  minds 
might  differ.  Having  observed  the  benetits  arising  from  Plum  Point 
and  Lake  Providence  reaches,  I  should  take  two  other  reaches  and 
endeavor  to  still  further  improve  the  low-water  navigation,  which  in 
those  reaches  has  been  benefited  by  improvement  of  that  kind.  I 
should  endeavor  to  protect  as  much  of  the  valley  by  the  levees  as  I 
could.  The  amount  that  I  would  apply  in  that  way  would  depend  upon 
the  degree  of  profection  which  the  levee  system  had  reached  at  that 
time.  I  take  it  for  granted,  when  you  ask  me  that  question  and  give 
me  $20,000,000,  that  you  mean  to  consider  the  river  as  we  find  it 
to-day? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  With  the  levee  system  as  nearly  completed  as  it  is? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Well,  then,  in  that  case  I  should  continue  the  levee 
system  proposed  by  the  commission,  and  then,  without  making  an  off- 
hand division  right  here — it  would  be  more  than  unjust  to  yourself  in 
asking  the  question  to  attempt  to  do  it — I  should  endeavor  to  apply  the 
residue  in  the  way  which  would  best  preserve  and  extend  the  works 
for  river  navigation  as  we  have  planned  them  heretofore. 

Wherever  there  is  a  tendency  to  cut-off's  the  bends  ought  to  be 
revetted,  and  I  think  those  parts  of  the  river  which  furnish  the  worst 
navigation  should  be  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  the  com- 
mission treated  Plum  Point  and  Lake  Providence  reaches.  I  know 
that  course  is  open  to  criticism.  I  suppose  a  great  many  persons  would 
say  that  we  were  doing  wrong.  But  if  we  have  not  the  power  of  elec- 
tion to  take  the  river  and  treat  it  as  we  desire  to  treat  it  (with  the  full 
amount  of  the  estimate  for  complete  protection  not  wholly  in  our  hands). 
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then  I  would  Ray  do  the  best  we  can  and  let  the  future  take  care  of 
itself. 

Q.  As  I  understand,  you  would  apply  it  first  to  the  perfection  of  the 
levee  system! — A.  Yes,  sir;  of  course  reserving  a  certain  amount  of 
money  for  immediate  purposes  to  relieve  navigation.  Those  two  con- 
siderations I  think  were  the  foremost  considerations  in  the  minds  of 
Congress  when  they  passed  the  organic  act — ^to  improve  navigation  and 
to  protect  the  abutting  owners. 

Mr.  GALLiNaEB.  I  think  Senator  Vest  assumed  that  you  had 
120,000,000.  If  you  completed  your  system  with  that  you  would  not 
have  anything  left  for  any  other  purpose,  would  you  ! 

The  Witness.  Of  course  the  $20,000,000  would  not  complete  the 
levee  system,  and  I  would  not  put  the  whole  of  it  into  levees. 

Mr.  Nelson.  From  your  remark  I  gather  that  you  think  it  would 
take  more  than  $20,000,000  to  peifect  the  levee  system. 

The  Witness.  I  can  not  give  an  exact  answer  to  that. 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  would  take  at  least  that  ? 

The  Witness.  It  would  take  at  least  twenty  millions. 

Mr.  Vest.  I  could  not  hear  you. 

The  Witness.  It  would  take  about  twenty  millions,  I  think. 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  would  not  be  less  than  thatf 

The  Witness.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  might  be  more! 

The  Witness.  It  might  be  more. 

Q.  I  understood  Major  Harrod  to  say  that  it  would  take  about 
$20,000,000,  01'  possibly  a  little  more,  to  complete  the  building  of  the 
levees  properly  from  Cairo  to  the  mouth  of  the  lied  Eiver.  The  esti- 
mate we  had  already  had  was  $18,000,000,  but  he  said  that,  on  account 
of  the  experieuce  of  the  last  flood,  it  might  require  $2,000,000,  or  a 
little  over  $2,000,000,  more.  That  is  the  reason  I  stated  that  amount 
of  $20,000,000  in  my  question.  What  I  want  to  get  at,  Colonel 
Gillespie,  is  what  you  think  would  be  the  most  important  thing  to  do 
for  the  river  if  you  had  just  $20,000,000,  or  about  that  sum.  You  have 
already  stated  what  you  would  do  with  an  unlimited  amount,  but 
assuming  that  you  can  not  get  an  unlimited  amount  and  that  you  had 
$20,000,000,  then  what  would  you  consider  the  most  important  thing 
to  be  done  with  that  amount  of  money? — A.  That  is  a  very  difficult 
question.  If  I  were  to  determine  the  matter,  I  think  my  decision 
would  be  controlled  entirely  by  personal  considerations.  I  should  not, 
on  the  whole,  come  to  think  of  it,  devote  more  than  $10,000,000  to 
levees.  I  would  make  it  half  and  half — half  for  the  improvement  of 
navigation  and  half  for  levees. 

Examined  by  Mr.  BEBRr: 

Q.  Then  if  I  understand  you.  Colonel,  you  say  that  you  think  it 
would  not  be  practicable  to  apply  this  scouring  process  so  as  to  make 
it  the  best  means  of  improving  navigation  all  along  the  river,  as  it  is 
applied  at  the  jetties,  but  the  revetment  system,  such  as  the  work  at 
Plum  Point  and  Lake  Providence,  is  done  with  the  idea  of  making  a 
uniform  channel  in  the  river  and  thereby  eventually  improving  the 
navigation? — A.  Yes,  sir;  at  low  stage. 

Q.  Confining  it  to  the  same  channel  and  preventing  the  caving, 
etc.! — ^A.  In  many  places  the  channel  width  is  4,000,  4,500,  or  5,000 
feet,  and  one  of  the  first  things  that  engaged  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mission was  to  closely  search  this  river  from  beginning  to  end  to  find 
out  where  the  best  water  Avas  to  be  found  and  to  study  that  water  with 
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relation  to  the  channel  width,  and  the  commission  very  early  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  advisable  to  make  that  channel  width 
3,000  feet,  or  between  3,000  and  3,500  feet. 

Q.  That  character  of  work  would  only  be  required  from  Cairo  to 
Vicksburgf — A.  From  Cairo  to  Vicksburg.  Below  Yicksburg  they 
had  10  feet  of  water,  and  the  commission  made  no  provision  for  any 
improvement  below  that. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Vest  : 

Q.  Colonel,  you  have  seven  members  of  the  commission ! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Where  do  they  reside! — A.  There  is  no  requirement  in  that 
regard. 

Q.  1  know;  but  where  do  they  actually  reside — the  present  mem- 
bers?— A.  The  commission  is  composed  of,  first,  the  president  of  the 
commission,  located  in  New  York  City;  then  Major  Harrod,  who  resides 
in  New  Orleans;  the  next  civil  member  is  Judge  Taylor,  who  resides  in 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.;  the  Coast  Survey  member  resides  in  Washington; 
Colonel  Stickney  resides  in  St.  Louis;  Msyor  Handbury  resides  in  St. 
Louis;  Colonel  Flad  resides  in  St.  Louis. 

Q.  So  there  are  three  members  who  reside  in  St.  Louis! — A.  There 
are  three  members  residing  in  St.  Louis;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  fixes  the  place  and  time  for  the  meeting  of  the  commission  ! — 
A.  The  president  of  th^  commission.  And  that  is  determined  by  the 
dates  of  the  passage  of  the  appropriation  bills. 

Q.  Well,  the  place  at  which  the  commission  meets  is  fixed  by  the 
president! — A.  Is  fixed  by  the  president,  and  is  usually  in  the  office  of 
the  president. 

Q.  Where  is  the  secretary's  office! — A.  In  St.  Louis. 

Q.  And  all  the  papers  of  the  commission  are  kept  then-! — A.  The 
pax)ers  of  the  commission,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  general  surveys  of 
the  commission  and  the  duties  particularly  confided  to  the  secretary. 
Under  the  commission  there  are  (these)  three  constructing  officers  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  with  whom  the  secretary  has  no  relation  what- 
ever except  a  general  one.  They  are  under  the  immediate  orders  of 
the  president  of  the  commission,  and  through  the  president  all  their 
official  papers,  projects,  and  so  on  go  before  final  action  is  taken  by  the 
War  Department.  They  are  practically  two  distinct  offices — that  of 
the  president  and  that  of  the  secretary. 

Q.  The  office  of  the  president  being  in  New  York  and  the  office  of  the 
secretary  being  in  St.  Louis! — A.  Yes.  The  secretary  has  charge  of 
the  various  gauges,  and  also  of  the  dredging  operations.  No  dredging 
operation  is  conducted  by  any  district  officer  except  the  fourth  district 
officer.  Captain  Derby,  who  has  a  single  dredge  under  his  control,  and 
with  that  dredge  he  has  been  accustomed  to  open  the  mouth  of  the  Eed 
Hiver  and  remove  the  bars  between  Eed  Eiver  and  Natchez,  and  for  a 
limited  period  he  has  attended  to,  and  rather  successfully,  the  making 
of  levees  by  the  deposit  of  dredged  material  on  the  land. 

Q.  What  is  the  compensation  of  the  members  of  the  commission? — 
A.  The  compensation  of  the  civil  members  is  $3,000  a  year  and  actual 
expenses.  The  officers  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  receive  no  increased 
pay. 

Q.  But  are  paid  their  expenses! — A.  They  are  paid  their  expenses,  as 
any  other  officers  in  the  service. 

Q.  Does  that  include  mileage! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  mileage! — A.  Four  cents  a  mile. 
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Q.  Each  way  or  both  way^t — A.  Foar  cents  a  mile  for  every  mile  that 
is  traveled. 

Q.  Going  and  coming! — A.  If  we  travel  on  a  Government  boat  like 
this  we  do  not  get  any  mileage. 

Q.  But  suppose  Colonel  Stickney  goes  from  St.  Louis  to  New  York  to 
attend  a  meeting.  Does  he  get  mileage  going  to  New  York,  or  g-oing 
to  New  York  and  coming  back,  toot — A.  He  gets  4  cents  for  every  mile 
he  travels. 

Q.  Why  are  these  meetings  held  in  New  York,  instead  of  being  held 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  and  the  people  who  are  immediately  inter- 
ested in  the  river! — A.  Well,  the  law  directs  that  the  senior  officer  of 
Engineers  shall  be  the  president  of  the  board,  and  he  has  usually  here- 
tofore been  selected  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  services  of  an  officer  of  that  rank  ought  not  to  be  reserved  wholly 
for  the  use  of  the  commission.  There  is  one  lieutenant-colouel  at  St. 
Louis,  Colonel  Stickney.  Major  Handbury  is  stationed  there  also,  so 
it  takes  three  members  of  our  Corps,  of  high  rank  already,  for  this  work. 

And  so,  while  this  work  is  considered  very  important,  the  War  Depart- 
ment has  never  been  able  to  find  a  sufficient  number  of  officers  to  detach 
one  officer  of  high  rank  for  sole  duty  with  this  commission.  As  presi- 
dent of  the  commission,  I  have  many  other  things  to  attend  to.  I  am 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  New  York.  I  am  the  division 
engineer  of  the  northeast  with  supervisory  authority  over  the  Atlantic 
coast  from  Barnegat  to  the  boundary  line-ef  Canada,  and  Lakes  Erie, 
Ontario,  and  Champlaiu.  I  am  also  an  associate  member  of  the  Harbor 
Line  Board  of  New  York,  and  many  other  small  boards.  And  it  is 
more  convenient  for  me,  as  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Mississippi  T^i  ver 
Commission,  to  have  the  meetings  held  in  New  York  City,  l>ecun8e  I  have 
no  increased  force  for  that  work.  With  the  Ibri  e  I  have  in  New  York 
City,  consisting  of  only  two  men,  I  perform  all  this  work  myself. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson  : 

Q.  What  would  you  think  of  the  propriety  and  advantages  or  disad- 
vantages of  placing  the  entire  levee  system  under  the  jurii>diction  of  the 
Federal  Government,  under  proper  conditions  and  restrictions  t  Would 
you  think  that  would  be  preferable  to  the  present  system  Y — ^A.  Are  you 
considering  now  simply  the  levee  system  or  all  the  work  on  the  rivert 

Q.  The  levee  system  of  the  whole  river. — A.  Certainly,  that  has 
advantages,  because  it  insures  uniform  treatment  of  the  alluvial  basin 
from  the  Passes  to  Cairo  under  a  single  or  centralized  power,  giving  lines 
of  levee  selected  by  the  highest  expert  authority  that  can  be  gotten, 
and  the  work  could  be  continued  in  a  way  to  insure  the  best  i^esultsfor 
the  expenditure  of  the  money.  That  is  one  view  of  it.  Another  thing 
is  the  confidence  that  this  continuous  construction  would  give  to  per- 
sons not  only  living  in  the  communities  along  the  river  to-day,  but 
those  who  might  be  attracted  there  by  the  protection  that  would  be 
given  to  these  valuable  lands.  The  confidence  I  speak  of  would  rest 
mainly  upon  the  almost  promised  assurance  that  the  money  would  be 
forthcoming  annually  in  proportion  to  the  needs  of  this  part  of  the 
country.  It  would  be  considered  somewhat  more  reliable,  I  fancy,  than 
if  the  appropriations  were  left  to  the  States.  I  think  that  in  any  such 
proposed  arrangement  the  interests  of  the  General  Government  should 
be  very  carefully  guarded  by  appropriate  legislation.  I  am  not  able  to 
say  what  that  legislation  should  be,  but  I  think  that  the  obligations  of 
the  United  States  should  be  clearly  defined  and  ample  protection  be 
given  to  the  Government  against  all  classes  of  claims  for  damages  aris- 
ing from  the  building  of  levees  or  their  destruction  during  freshets. 
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Q.  Would  you  not  to  a  certain  extent,  if  the  Federal  Government 
took  charge  of  the  work,  be  relieved  of  the  embarrassment  growing 
out  of  the  present  system  of  allotting  certain  lump  sums  for  certain 
reaches  of  the  river! — A.  Am  1  to  answer  that  question  in  connection 
with  the  absolute  control  of  the  system  by  the  Government  without  any 
joint  action  on  the  part  of  the  States? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  taking  it  in 
hand,  and  making  all  the  preparations,  and  doing  all  the  work? 

Q.  Not  appropriating  all  the  money,  necessarily,  but  having  complete 
control  over  it.  Assuming  that  the  Federal  Government  appropriates 
one-half  and  the  State  or  local  authorities  the  other  half. — A.  Well,  that 
matter  has  been  considered  only  since  it  was  first  pi:esented  to  my  mind 
by  the  questions  of  the  committee,  and  I  am  not  thoroughly  satisfied 
yet  how  an  adjustment  of  the  appropriations  of  the  Unit^  States  and 
the  States  can  be  made.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  officer  of  the  Gov- 
ernment can  assume  the  expenditure  of  State  money  without  subjecting 
himself  to  the  same  kind  of  influence  to  which  the  State  officers  are 
subject. 

Q.  Supposing  the  local  or  State  money  were  not  payable  directly  to 
him,  but  payable  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  made 
available,  like  the  direct  appropriations  of  Congress — put  into  one  lump 
sum.  Suppose  it  was  in  your  hands,  so  that  the  commission  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  State  officials  in  regard  to  the  securing  such  funds 
from  them? — A.  I  see  no  reason,  then,  why  State  money  should  not  be 
expended  with  the  same  facility  as  United  States  money. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  commission  has  sometimes  been  embar- 
rassed in  your  present  system  of  work  by  local  pressure  for  work  here 
and  there  at  different  points  in  preference. to  other  points? — A.  I  have 
not  been  on  the  commission  long  enough  to  know  anything  about  that. 
"Well,  yes;  some  little  pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear,  but  there  has 
been  nothing  that  the  commission  has  not  acted  upon  irrespective  of 
that  pressure.  I  can  conceive  that,  when  the  work  was  first  initiated 
and  larger  appropriations  were  gotten,  such  pressure  may  have  been 
very  strong  against  the  commission.  I  do  not  know  that  they  have- 
yielded  to  it. 

Q.  But  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  to  give  some  localities  a  priority 
over  other  localities,  was  there  not?  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the 
commission  has  failed  in  its  duty,  but  I  mean  has  it  not  been  a  source 
of  some  little  embarrassment  to  the  commission? — A,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  has  been,  but  I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledije 

Q.  I  mean,  whether  it  has  not  been  one  of  the  difficulties  that  they 
have  had  to  contend  with  occasionally? — A.  I  can  conceive  that  it  may 
have  been,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  CATCHiNas.  And  yet,  Colonel,  has  not  the  only  pressure  come 
in  the  form  of  appeals  by  delegations  before  the  commission  in  open 
meeting?  Has  there  been  a  pulling  and  hauling  of  the  members  indi- 
vidually and  personal  appeals  and  pleadings? 

The  Witness.  None  that  I  have  heard  of.  All  the  pressure  that  I 
have  known  of  has  come  through  letters  submitted  to  the  president 
and  speeches  and  appeals  which  have  been  made  to  the  commission  in 
open  meeting. 

Mr.  Berry.  The  statements  at  the  open  meetings  were  always  made 
under  an  understanding  that  the  commission  was  willing  to  hearrepre- 
sen  tati  ves  from  the  different  reaches  of  the  river,  were  they  not,  Colonel  ? 

Tlie  Witness.  Not  only  willing,  but,  so  far  as  my  intercourse  with 
the  commission  has  shown,  very  anxious  to  hear  them.  - 
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Mr.  Berry.  And  whatever  was  said  was  said  openly  and  publicly  f 

The  Witness.  Undoubtedly.  I  understood  your  (the  chairman's) 
question  to  mean  that  i)os8ibly  the  commission,  under  certain  circain- 
stances,  had  made  an  application  of  money  which  their  own  good  judg 
nient  would  not  have  dictated.    I  know  of  no  such  case. 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  what  I  meant — whether  you  had  not  sometimes, 
under  pressure,  been  compelled  to  yield  your  best  judgment  to  comply 
with  local  requirements. 

The  Witness.  I  know  of  no  such  application  of  money. 

Mr.  Gallinoer.  Colonel,  in  view  of  your  testimony  that  the  levee 
system  does  not  improve  the  navigabili^  of  the  river,  but  simply  pro- 
tects private  property  from  injury,  does  it  not  follow  that  appropria- 
tions made  by  Congress  for  that  purpose  are  in  the  nature  of  donations 
to  the  communities  where  the  money  is  expended  Y 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  the  power  to  judge 
what  a  donation  is.  The  organic  act  specifies  work  for  the  improve- 
ment and  increase  of  the  then  existing  navigable  facilities,  and  then  it 
goes  on  and  speaks  of  protection  against  floods.  Now  I  have  sdways 
said,  since  I  have  given  any  considerate  study  to  this  question  (and^  I 
have  done  the  best  I  could  with  the  limited  oi)iK)rtunity  I  have  had  to 
study  the  question),  that,  so  far  as  I  know  and  so  far  as  I  can  observe 
from  the  results  of  the  commission's  observations,  the  construction  of 
levees  has  had  no  beneficial  effect  upon  low-water  navigation.  Now, 
if  money  is  appropriated  for  the  construction  of  levees,  it  is  appro- 
priated in  accordance  with  that  expressed  provision  of  the  organic  act* 

Examined  by  Mr.  Catohinos  : 

Q.  The  commission  is  charged,  under  the  later  language  of  the  law, 
with  the  improvement  not  only  of  the  low- water  navigation  (which  is 
all  you  have  testified  about),  but  also  the  navigation  of  the  river  at  all 
stages,  which  would  include  flood  stages. — A.  That  is  the  provision 
contained  in  the  act  of  1896. 

Q.  And  also  in  the  act  of  1892. — A.  Perh^^s  so. 

Q.  Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  if  commercial  and  navigation  interests 
on  the  river  are  not  greatly  benefited  by  the  prevention  of  these  floods. 
Can  not  boats  navigate  with  much  more  safety  when  the  water  is  con- 
fined, and  also  have  landing  places,  which  they  would  not  have  if  the 
country  was  inundated? — A.  Yes;  they  have  landing  places,  and  it 
gives  navigation  a  more  sure  intercommunication 

Q.  Between  the  States? — ^A.  With  the  land.  It  probably  protects  to 
a  degree  the  business  of  the  railroads. 

Q.  Does  it  not  enable  commerce  to  be  carried  on,  for  instance,  between 
the  city  of  St.  Louis,  we  will  say,  and  all  the  cities  lying  along  this 
river,  which  might  not  be  carried  on  at  all  if  the  whole  country  was 
under  water,  and  so  is  not  interstate  commerce  greatly  benefited  by 
the  construction  of  these  levees? — A.  Undoubtedly  commerce  is  pro- 
tected, but  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  able  to  put  myself  on  record  as 
to  the  degree  in  which  it  is  protected. 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  so  much  of  the  ability  of  a  boat  to  travel 
along;  of  course  it  can  do  that  when  the  water  is  high.  But  if  this 
whole  country  were  overflowed  for  two  or  three  months  would  it  not 
greatly  interrupt  the  relations  existing  between  the  States  of  the 
Union,  and  especially  those  States  that  do  business  in  this  valley?— 
A.  Yes,  sir.  The  mere  fact  of  submergence  is  an  indication  that  that 
relation  has  been  disturbed. 
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Q.  And  a  great  injury  to  the  business  of  the  States! — A.  It  depends 
entirely  upon  its  quantity* 

Q.  So  that  levees  ]>eiform  a  function  in  addition  to  that  of  merely 
preventing  overflows? — A.  Yes. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Berry: 

Does  not  the  law  si>ecify  trade,  commerce,  and  the  jjostal  service  .  • 
matters  to  be  protected  or  subserved  by  reason  of  the  improvement  of 
the  river? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  jSTow,  I  will  ask  you  if  these  levees  do  not  protect  the  railroad  beils 
in  many  cases  througliont  the  valley,  and  also,  if  there  was  a  general 
overflow  of  this  river,  if  it  would  not  materially  interfere  with  tbc  com- 
merce between  the  various  States  tbat  do  business  tbrough  the  valley  ? — 
A.  I  think  so.  When  the  railroads  were  originally  built,  as  I  under- 
stand, they  were  given  a  height  of  embankment  to  secure  them  against 
the  ordinary  floods.  But  if  tbe  levees  are  raised  higher,  being  nearer 
the  bank  than  the  railroad  embankment,  if  they  are  raised  high  enough 
to  cover  those  railroad  embankments,  of  course  they  do  protect  the 
railroads. 

Q.  And  a  general  overflow  would  materially  interfere  with  a  large 
amount  of  commerce,  would  it  not? — ^A.  It  undoubtedly  would. 

Q.  And  an  immense  amount  of  cotton  that  is  now  raised  and  tbe 
subject  of  coranjerce  would  not  be  raised  if  the  land  was  overflowed. 
A  general  overflow  would  destroy  an  immense  amount  of  cotton  lands 
and  cotton  which  is  now  raised  throughout  the  valley,  would  it  not? — 
A.  That  is  true  without  doubt. 

Mr.  Gallinger.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  notwithstanding  the  great 
overflow  of  1897  tbe  largest  cotton  crop  ever  known  was  raised  during 
that  year? 

Mr.  CATCHiNas,  That  is  a  fact,  Senator,  but  it  was  owing,  as  all  tlii> 
planters  agree,  to  a  very  exceptional  season  for  a  late  croj),  folio  we.  I 
by  an  unusually  late  frost.  I  heard  old  Mr.  Dunkins  say  this  last  hill 
(who  is  a  large  planter  and  a  very  inteUigeut  man,  and  who  has  liveJ 
in  Washington  County  for  flfty  years)  that  this  is  the  first  time  in  all  h  s 
experience  tbat  he  has  known  a  general  good  crop  to  follow  after  an 
overflow.  He  said  there  were  individual  plantations  whicli  had  raise  I 
good  crops,  but  usually  half  a  crop  was  more  than  they  had  a  right  to 
expect. 

Mr.  Berry.  I  can  add  to  tbat,  if  there  had  been  no  levees,  this  cotton 
(Top  would  have  been  materially  reduced. 

Mr.  Gallinger.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  any  data  can  be 
obtained  showing  the  extent  to  which  railroad  travel  was  interrupted 
by  tbo  recent  flood  or  by  any  preceding  flood. 

Mr.  Catcuings.  Some  gentlemen  who  are  interested  in  this  general 
question  have  been  engaged  lor  several  months  in  gathering  informu 
tion  cognate  to  tbat,  and  it  is  their  purpose,  before  this  committee 
n»akes  its  rep<ut,  to  lay  it  before  you  in  Washington.    I  think  you  will 
have  all  that  laid  before  you  before  your  report  is  closed. 

Tbe  Witness.  I  would  like  to  submit  this  ]>aper,  which  is  in  regard 
to  the  yardage  of  levees  built  by  tbe  United  States  and  otbers  and  tbe 
cost,  for  the  use  of  the  committee,  until  tbe  paper  which  was  asked  for 
is  prepared  according  to  your  specific  directions. 

I  would  also  like  to  submit  another  paper  for  the  consideration  of  tbe 
committee. 

31  R  F 26 
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Thepai>ers  were  marked  <<  Exhibits  A  A  and  BB,''  respectively,  and 
follow  here: 

Exhibit  AA. 


Districts. 


River 
length  to 
be  pro- 
tected. 


Ywdage,  Jane  80,  1895. 


Built 
by  United 

States. 


Built 
by  others. 


Lower  St  Francis . 
Upper  Yazoo . 


bite  River. 


First  and  Second  districts. 


MiUi.      Cubic  yard:  Cvbie  yards. 

218  I        1,689,000  2«682.U00 

121           3,688,000  6,746,000 

80  I        2,071,000  1,395,000 


419 


I        8,348,000 


Lower  Ymoo.. 
Upper  Tensas  . 
Middle  Tensas. 


Third  district . 


Lower  Tensas . 
Atcbafalaya . . . 

Lafourche 

Barataria 

Homochitto — 
Pontchartrain  . 
Lake  Borgne  . . 


230 
120 
85 


435 

~m 

122 
71 
92 
238 
116 
82 


Fourth  district . 
Grand  total 


881 


4,918,000 
7,910.000 
8,854,000 


16, 682, 000 


10,823,000 


14,666.000 
1,340,000 
5,401,000 


21, 406, 000 


6. 672, 000 

6,287,000 

1, 500. 000 

337,000 


4, 173. 000 
377,000 


5,235,000 
7.009,000 
4, 003,  ( 00 
1.400,000 

5,464,000 
1, 720, 000 


Total  exist 
ing  levees. 


CiUne  yardM, 

4,371.000 

10.434.000 

4,366,000 


10. 171. 000 


19, 583,  OOO 
9, 250, 000 
0,255,000 


38,088,000 


10,907,000 
12,2»6.0iiO 
&,  593. 000 
1, 737,  UJO 

"9*637,060 
2, 097.  O-jO 


17,346,000  I      24,921,000  {        42,267,000 


42, 376, 000  ;      57, 160, 000  ,        99.  S26, 000 


District. 


Total  ^ff 

expondltu«..j  ™W« 


Lower  St .  Francis  . 

Upp«^r  Vitzoo 

White  River 


Flmt   and   second  dis- 
tiicts 


Lower  Yazoo  . . 
Vpner  Tensas.. 
Miadle  Ti-usas. 


Third  district. 


Lower  Tensas  . 
Atchafaluya . . . 

Lafourche 

Barataria 

Homochitto 

Pontoliartrain  . 
Lake  Borgne. . . 


Expended  by  United 
SUtes. 


Total 
allotments. 


Available  for  ^^t*"  '  I*E^^* 
expenditure  average  ^tTk^: 
from  June  30,;  price  _??.  *^***L  , 
ittOR  ♦«-!««  J    %.o^      with  avail 


I 


1S95,  to  Jnne 
30,1896. 


$329, 660. 20 
714,  OO.*).  41 
659,  7»9. 81 


Centt. 
22 
19 
22 


$420,164.03 
800,304.00 
793,^87.38  ' 


$00,494.74 
B6,20M.50 
133,  647. 57 


1,703,504.51  ' 


21  I  2,013,855.41  I      310,350.90 


cubic   '        *^1*^ 


Cent*.  1  Cub.  yanU. 

12  I  750,ft>J 

12  750.0.11 

13  .       l,000,00i> 


1, 291. 974  55  , 

1,777.«61  23  ; 

801.851.77 


1, 4:i5,  285. 24 
2,  069,  675.  23 
1,003,150.09 


3, 871. 447.  55 

1, 552, 547. 16 
758,  583. 44 
318. 486. 03 
156, 475. 72 


I- 


605. 707. 36 
138, 100. 13 


Fourth  district .. 


3,  529, 900.  74 


23  I  4,508,111.43 


1, 654,  8;{7. 20 
933,018.06 
447, 200. 00 
238, 800. 00 
30,  (Kh).  00 
759, 749. 04 
199, 001. 50 


143,  310. 69 
292, 014. 00 
201, 299. 19 


636,  623. 88 


102,  290. 04 
174, 435. 52 
128, 713. 07 
82, 324. 28 
30,000.00 
154,041.68 
60, 901. 87 


10 
11 
10 


2, 500, 0*10 

l,O4O.00U 
2. 600,  tW 
2, 000.  OUO 


6, 000,  tiO-i 

1, 000,  OiH) 

l,700,00i» 

1,300,000 

800,  OfX) 

300.000 

1,500,000 

600.  OUO 


20     4. 282,  606. 70  I 


Grand  total '  0, 104,892.e 

I 


21  110.784,573.54 


732,705,96  1. 


7,2O0,0i)0 


1.679,680.74  j.. 


15,700.000 


(1)  Allotments  and  expenditDrea  for  "protection  of  levees"  and  for  "Tensas 
front,"  are  distribnted  approximately  in  proportion  to  mileage. 

Cost  of  levee  construction  (Harrod)  15G  x  A^  =  €ost  in  dollars  per  mile  at  the  rate 
of  20  cents  per  cubic  yard. 

Levees.— Menu  contract  cost  for  1890-1892,  inclusive,  20  cents  per  cubic  yard;  mean 
contract  cost  for  1893-189.5,  inclusive,  16  ceiit«  ])er  cubic  yard;  cubic  yards  built  for 
189:^189.5,  23,282,000;  total  contract  cost,  $3,706,000;  saving,  20  per  cent,  $950,000. 

Autb.  3d  Dist.,  A.  R.  1895,  3,628;  4tb  Dist.,  A.  K.  1895,  3,877;  Ist  and  2d  DistB.,  A.B. 
1892-95;  comparing  levee  statements  of  those  district^. 
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Exhibit  BB. 

LEVKES. 

Efiect  of  levees  on  bed  of  Mississippi  River,  with  data  of  the  Po,  Rhine,  and  Yellow 
rivers,  by  C.  B.  Comstock. 

Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  1890,  n.  3093. 
Assessed  value  of  property  protected  by  levees  in  Pontcharirain  district. 

Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  1892,  p.  3235. 
Report  of  engineers  to  levee  convention. 

Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  1890,  p.  3270. 
Length  and  distribution  of  levees. 

Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  1890,  p.  3111. 
Levees  between  Cairo  and  the  Gulf  before  and  after  the  war. 

Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  8-  A.,  1893.  p.  3762. 
Probable  average  height  of  levees  in  1881  was  eight  feet. 

8ec  Report  Mississippi  River  Commission  1881.  p.  125. 
Standard  height  of  levees  fixed  at  three  feet  above  highest  flood. 

Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  1895,  p.  3626. 
Estimated  cost  of  repairing  breaks  in  1881. 

Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  1881,  p.  2733. 
Report  of  committee  on  levees  (B.  M.  Harrod  and  Amos  Stickney)  on  amount  and  cost 
of  levees  needed  to  protect  aji^ainst  probable  future  floods. 

Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  1896,  p.  3460. 
Crevasses  during  flood  of  18^,  areas  flooded  and  areas  protected. 

Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  8.  A.,  1897,  pp.  3524-3525. 
Views  as  to  efficiency  of  levees  during  flood  of  1897,  by  the  following  levee  engineers : 
H.  N.  Pharr,  T.  G.  Uabney,  William  Starling,  and  H.  B.  Richardson. 

Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  8.  A.,  1897,  pp.  354^-3561. 
Highest  recorded  stages  of  the  Mississippi  River  below  Cairo,  1872  to  1897. 

Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  8.  A.,  1897,  p.  3670,  also  p.  3523. 
The  general  condition  of  levees  just  prior  to  the  flood  of  1897. 

Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  1897,  pp.  3518-3523. 
Discussion  of  results  of  surveys  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining  changes  in  the 
bed  of  the  river  due  to  levees  or  other  causes,  by  J.  A.  Ockerson. 

Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  1896,  pp.  3577-3592,  and  1897,  pp.  3672- 
3686. 
Resurveys  showing  changes  in  bed  of  river  due  to  crevasses  in  levees. 

Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  188t,  p.  2577. 
Damages  to  citizens  by  reason  of  floods  alleged  to  be  due  to  levee  construction. 

Chief  of  Engineers^  Reports  for  1894-%. 

RESERVOIRS. 

Reservoirs  as  a  means  of  improvement  discussed  by  the  commission. 

Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers;  U.  8.  A.,  1881,  pp.  2747-2753,  and  report  of  Mis- 
sissippi  River  Commission,  1881,  p.  242. 
Reservoir  effect  of  basins  of  the  river,  by  Capt.  C.  McD.  Townsend. 

Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  8.  A.,  1895,  p.  3661. 

OUTLETS. 

Discussion  of  outlet  system,  bv  Mississippi  River  Commission. 

Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  6.  A.,  1881,  pp.  2725-2731. 
Lake  Horgne  outlet  discussed. 

Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  1881,  p.  2728. 
Reports  of  committee  on  levees  and  outlets,  by  C.  R.  Suter  and  B.  M.  Harrod. 

Report  Mississippi  River  Commission,  1881,  pp.  122, 135. 

Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  8.  A.,  1881,  p.  2768. 
Discussion  of  closure  of  outlets,  by  James  B.  Eads. 

Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  8.  A.,  188J,  p.  2726. 
Effect  of  outlets  as  shown  by  cubits  and  other  crevasses. 

Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  8.  A.,  1884,  p.  2422;  1885,  p.  2540. 
Memorandum  on  outlets,  with  special  reference  to  Lake  Borgne  outlet,  by  General 
Comstock. 

Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  8.  A.,  1890,  p.  3105. 
Outlets  condemned  by  engineers  in  report  of  levee  convention 

Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  8.  A.,  1890,  p.  ;}271. 
Effects  ot  outlets  on  the  bed  of  the  river  below  tliem. 

Report  of  Chief  of  En-jiiieers,  U.  8.  A.,  1891,  p.  3465. 
Outlets  discussed  and  condemned. 

Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  1893,  p.  3560. 
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UlSCELLANBOUS. 

Report  of  Board  of  Ennneers  appointe<l  to  investigate  and  repovt  a  permanent  plaa 
for  the  reclamation  Irom  overflow  of  the  alluvial  basin  of  the  Mississippi  Kivtsr. 

Consider  cut-offs  dangerous  and  useless,  diversion  of  tributaries  impracticable. 

Reservoirs  for  holding  back  floods  also  considered  impracticable  from  lack  of  proper 
size. 

Artiticial  outlets  pronounced  dangerous  and  impracticable. 

Levees  suggested  as  the  ouly  practicable  plan.  Coudition  of  levees  in  1S75.  Mem- 
bers of  board:  Majors  Warren  and  Abbot,  Captain  Benyaurd,  and  Messrs.  J.  £. 
Sickles  and  P.  O.  Hebert. 

Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  1875,  pp.  539-628. 

Report  of  Board  of  Engineers  to  report  plan  for  low-water  improvement  of  Missis- 
sippi River  and  eflect  of  permuuent  levee  s^vstem.     Members  of  board :  Colonels 
Barnard  and  Tower,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wright,  and  Majors  Comstock  and  Suter. 
Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  8.  A.,  1879,  p.  1017. 

For  a  fall  discussion  of  all  ))haseM  of  the  subject  of  improving  the  Mississippi  River 
below  Cairo,  see  report  of  Humphrey  and  Abbot  on  the  hydraulics  uf  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  Professsional  Papers,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  8.  A. 

Plan  of  Gen.  B.  I.  Roberts  for  reclaiming  overflowed  lands  of  the  Mississippi  River 

by  silting  up  through  waste  weirs  draining  into  settling  basins  built  up  oy  means 

of  cross  levees,  also  plans  for  reservoirs  and  outlets.     Reported  impracticable  by 

Board  of  Engineers. 

'     See  Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  1869,  p.  312  and  1875,  p.  540,  564,  and  670. 


U.  8.  S.  MISSISSIPPI,  February  7, 1898. 

Amos  B.  Stioknet,  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson: 

Q.  Colonel  Stickney,  you  are  a  member  of  the  Mis8issii)pi  River 
Commission f — A.  lam. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  that  commission  f — A.  About 
four  years. 

Q.  You  are  also  president  of  the  Missouri  lliver  Commission  f — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  examined  by  the  committee  at  St.  Louis  last  fall,  and  I 
have  no  desire  to  go  into  the  subjects  then  covered.  As  1  understand 
it,  you  and  Major  Harrod  were  a  committee  appointed  by  the  commission 
to  prepare  these  estimates  in  1896  for  the  complete  improvement  of  the 
levee  system  of  the  river,  were  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  considered  it! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  is  substantially  your  estimate  that  is  known  as  the  com- 
mission estimate? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  1  would  be  glad  to  know  the  facts  upon  which  that  estimate  was 
based.  In  the  first  place,  please  state  upon  what  condition  or  status  of 
the  levee  you  based  the  estimate.  In  other  words,  what  was  the  status 
and  condition  of  the  levees  as  they  existed  at  the  time  of  your  estimate, 
their  average  height,  etc.,  as  near  as  you  can  tell,  by  sections  orreaches 
of  the  river? — ^A.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  beginning  on  that  subject,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  1  did  not  expect  to  be  called  again  before  the 
committee,  having  given  my  testimony  in  St.  Louis.  But  when  I  came 
to  Vevise  the  testimony  that  I  gave  I  found  that  it  was  ver^^  fragmentary; 
that  there  were  a  great  many  things  1  would  have  liked  to  have  said 
that  I  did  not  say,  and  some  thin<rs  that  1  did  say  1  found  were  not 
pertinent  to  the  questions,  and,  in  revising  my  testimony,  I  had  to 
make  quite  a  number  of  changes  in  order  to  make  my  answers  com- 
plete to  the  questions  that  weie  asked  me.  The  examination  was  carried 
on  in  a  conversational  manner  and  with  a  great  inanj'  interru])tions.  I 
would  be  very  glad  if  you  would  give  me  an  opportunity  now  to  make 
a  more  connected  statement. 
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'Mrl  Xelson.  I  should  be  very  glad  indeed  to  have  you  make  such  a 
restatement  as  you  wish  before  we  go  into  the  question  of  estimate  that 
I  referred  to. 

The  Witness.  That  I  will  take  up  in  the  course  of  what  I  have  to  say. 
As  I  understand,  this  committee,  among  other  things,  is  to  look  into 
the  question  of  flood  ]  protection  and  the  work  of  the  improvement  of  the 
Mississippi  Elver  that  has  been  intrusted  to  the  Mississippi  Biver  Oom- 
mission.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  commission  for  four  years. 
Previous  to  that  time  I  had  been  (serving  under  the  commission  as  a 
district  officer  in  New  Orleans,  having  charge  of  the  lower  district  of 
the  river.  Pre\iou8  to  that  time  I  had  been  on  the  river  for  a  great 
many  years.  My  work  on  the  Mississippi  River  commenced  in  1868, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years  on  the  Ohio  and  lake  region,  i 
have  been  constantly  connected  with  the  Mississippi  Kiver  improve- 
ments, from  the  upper  end  to  the  lower  end,  and  1  have  some  pretty 
well  defined  views  of  what  I  think  is  essential  in  the  matter  of  the 
improvement  of  the  Mississippi  lii  ver.  I  have  jotted  down  a  few  things, 
and  I  would  like  to  begin  with  the  matter. of  levee  building.  I  gave 
you  my  testimony  pretty  fully  with  regard  to  what  I  consider  would  be 
the  eflect  of  reservoirs  and  outlets,  and  it  will  hardly  be  necessary  for 
me  to  go  over  that  ground  again. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  committee  must  by  this  time,  in  view  of  the 
mass  of  testimony  they  have  heard,  be  impressed  with  the  concurrence 
of  opinion  of  those  who  have  been  in  close  contact  with  the  subject  of 
flood  protection  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley  that  the  only  practical 
and  complete  solution  of  the  problem  contemplates  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  a  system  of  levees  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  Eiver 
to  the  Gulf,  and  that  there  are  many  very  serious  (juestions  arising  in 
connection  with  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  such  a  system. 
First.  The  effect  of  the  levees. 
Second.  The  cost  of  construction  and  maintenance. 
Third.  The  source  from  which  the  necessary  money  is  to  be  obtained, 
and  the  advisability  of  levee  building. 

Fourth.  The  question  of  ownership  and  control. 
Fiftii.  The  question  of  damages  caused  by  the  levees. 
There  are  other  questions  that  will  present  themselves,  but  the  above, 
I  believe,  are  tlie  main  ones. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  levees.  It  is  believed  by  those 
who  have  been  connected  with  this  subject  of  levee  building  that  lines 
of  levees  can  be  built  that  will  absolutely  and  completely  protect  thd 
lower  valley  of  the  Mississippi  from  any  flood  that  may  come  into 
the  river,  and  give  to  the  present  and  future  inhabitants  such  con- 
fidence in  their  protection  that  they  may  proceed  to  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  whole  area  lying  within. the  limits  of 
previous  overflows. 

That  gives  you,  in  very  brief  terms,  what  I  believe  comprehends  the 
whole  subject  of  the  levee  protection  that  is  desired  by  the  people  of 
the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley,  and  it  comprises  all  I  have  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  flood  protection. 

There  is  another  effect  of  levees  to  be  considered,  and  that  is  the 
effect  of  the  levees  upon  the  bed  of  the  usual  waterway  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. I  believe  it  to  be  that  which  always  follows  the  increasing  of 
volume  and  velocity  of  the  flow  of  water  in  a  channel  composed  of  mate- 
rial that  can  be  moved  by  the  water,  that  is,  scour — producing  enlarge- 
nient.  The  scour,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the  bottom  of  the  bed  in 
the  central  part,  but  is  active  upon  the  sides,  esi)ecially  where  concave 
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sides  of  bends  join  the  bottom.  The  result  is  that  the  deepening  or 
lowering  of  the  bottom  of  the  bed  is  counteracted  by  the  material  fall- 
ing upon  it  from  the  sides.  The  net  result  is  probably  a  very  little 
change  in  the  size  of  the  waterway,  but  a  great  change  in  its  location 
as  it  moves  laterally,  thus  compelling  every  flood  to  pass  over  a  path 
different  from  those  of  previous  flooas. 

The  enormous  energy  of  a  Mississippi  flood  is  therefore  applied,  not 
where  that  of  previous  floods  has  been  applied,  so  as  to  add  its  effect 
upon  the  deepening  of  the  bed  to  the  effects  of  other  floods,  but  it  is 
applied  upon  a  different  path,  and  largely  to  the  moving  of  material 
brought  into  the  bed  by  previous  floods,  at  the  same  time  it  is  doing 
mischievous  work  in  the  filling  of  the  bed  to  obstruct  the  next  flood 
and  consume  its  energy. 

The  surveys  made  by  the  commission  to  develop  the  changes  in  the 
bed  have  been  disappointing  to  some  of  the  members  of  the  commis- 
sion,  as  well  as  to  many  persons  who  have  been  studying  the  subject 
I  do  not  feel  any  disappointment,  for  I  find  abundance  of  proof  of  the 
tremendous  lateral  movement  of  the  river,  and  satisfactory  proof  that 
there  is  so  little  material  change  in  general  depth  of  bed  that  there 
is,  under  present  conditions,  no  need  of  apprehension  that  the  bed  is 
rising  in  consequence  of  levee  construction;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  there  is  little  hope  of  any  material  deepening  to  be  obtaiueil 
through  the  concentration  of  flow  produced  by  levees,  so  long  as  that 
concentration  of  flow  is  x>ermitted  to  act  upon  the  banks  to  pull  them 
down  upon  the  bottom  of  the  bed  and  fill  up  any  deepening  that  may 
have  occurred  there.  With  banks  protected,  deepening  would  be  pro- 
gressing and  probably  result  in  lowering  the  necessary  height  of  levees 
and  render  the  maintenance  easy  and  of  little  cost.  The  lowering  of 
the  low- water  surface  of  1894  has  been  referred  to  as  being  something 
of  an  indication  that  the  extension  of  the  leeves  during  the  immediate 
preceding  years  had  produced  a  lowering  of  bed.  This  may  be  so,  but 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  lowering  of  the  low- water  surface  of 
1894  was  largely  due  to  the  tremendous  scouring  effect  of  the  great 
flood  of  1893,  followed  by  the  comparatively  high  low- water  stage  of 
that  year,  which  kept  the  deepened  channels  open,. into  which  the  very 
small  volume  of  the  flow  of  the  tributaries  in  1894  passed. 

Now  passing  to  the  question  of  cost  of  construction  and  maintenance 
of  levees,  I  would  say  that  in  1896  the  committee  on  levees  submitted 
to  the  commission  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  completing  the  levee 
system  as  it  was  then  contemplated  to  build  it.  That  is,  to  cover  all 
fronts  from  Cairo  to  Fort  St.  Phillip,  with  exceptions  to  be  noted,  by 
levees  of  sufficient  height  and  strength  to  withstand  any  flood  that 
might  be  expected.  In  making  this  estimate  it  was  necessary  to  assume 
at  various  points  along  the  river  a  height  to  which  the  flood  surface 
might  rise  when  its  entire  volume  was  passed  within  levees,  from  Cairo 
down.  In  determining  or  estimating  what  this  height  might  be  at 
various  pointswas  an  exceedingly  complex  problem,  which  had  engaged 
the  serious  attention  of  all  of  the  engineers  who  had  ever  been  con- 
nected with  the  investigation  of  the  various  phenomena  of  the  ever- 
changing  conditions  of  the  river.  Taking  into  consideration  all  of  the 
available  data,  representing  the  work  of  many  able  men,  and  the 
experience  derived  from  careful  observation  of  previous  floods,  and 
the  effect  of  previous  levee  building,  the  committee  fixed  upon  heights 
at  various  points  to  which,  in  their  opinion,  floods  might  rise  when  fully 
confined  by  levees.  Lines  connecting  these  points  gave  the  heights  s^ 
all  points  of  the  river  to  which  it  was  estimated  the  flood  might  rise^ 
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and  levees  were  estimated  for  to  be  2  feet  above  these  lines.  While 
agreeing  with  my  colleague  (Major  Harrod)  on  the  committee  that  it  is 
proper  and  advisable  to  revise  the  estimate,  I  feel  that  it  was  fortunate 
that  the  destructive  flood  of  1897  did  not  develop  any  serious  error  in 
the  estimate  of  expected  flood  height.  At  no  point  did  that  flood  reach 
that  height  for  which  the  estimate  provides. 

I  will  give  you  the  comparison  at  the  following  points  from  Cairo  to 
the  mouth  of  Bed  River: 

The  height  to  which  the  committee  estimated  it  would  be  possible  for 
the  flood  to  reach  at  Cairo  was  54.2.  The  actual  height  of  the  flood  of 
1897  was  51.6,  a  difference  of  about  2J  feet.  The  flood  was  2J  feet 
lower  than  we  expected  it  might  rise. 

At  Memphis  the  committee's  estimate  was  39.6  feet.  The  height  of 
the  flood  of  1897  was  37.7;  about  2  feet  lower. 

At  Helena  the  committee's  estimate  was  52.1.  The  1897  flood  height 
was  51.8;  nearly  up  to  the  estimate,  not  quite. 

At  the  mouth  of  White  Eiver  the  committee's  estimate  was  66.4. 
The  1897  flood  height  was  52.4;  4  feet  lower. 

At  Vicksburg  the  committee's  estimate  was  54,8.  In  1897  the  flood 
height  was  62.4;  nearly  2^  feet  lower. 

At  the  Red  River  the  committee's  estimate  was  53.9.  The  1897  flood 
height  was  50.2;  nearly  4  feet  lower. 

Q.  Have  you  got  Greenville! — A.  I  have  not.  That  is  one  of  the 
intermediate  places  that  would  come  between  the  mouth  of  the  White 
Biver  and  Vicksburg. 

Q.  Then  taking  Vicksburg  and  the  mouth  of  the  White  River  as  a 
basis,  how  would  that  leave  Greenville? — A.  I  can  not  make  that  com- 
parison without  calculating  the  mileage. 

Q.  Take  Vicksburg  and  Helena,  say.— A.  You  can  not  figure  that 
way  at  all.  You  would  have  to  take  the  difference,  and  then  take  a  pro- 
portionate amount  of  the  distance  between  the  two. 

But  in  all  cases  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  line  of  flood  as  estimated 
by  the  committee  and  adopted  by  the  commission  was  higher  than  the 
flood  of  1897.  The  only  point  where  the  flood  of  1897  approached  that 
line  was  at  Helena,  where  it  came  within  three-tenths  of  a  foot  of  it. 
But  the  flood  of  1897  does  not  establish  the  standard.  It  was  only  a 
flood  which  gives  us  a  great  deal  of  information,  so  that  we  can  revise 
and  correct  onr  estimate  and  make  it  more  nearly  approach  to  what  the 
greatest  flood  height  will  be  when  the  water  is  fully  confined  between 
the  levees;  but  by  a  comparison  of  these  figures,  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
most  places  the  line,  as  estabhshed  by  the  committee,  is  from  2  to  3  feet 
above  the  actual  flood  level  of  1897,  and  the  margin  is  ample  for  the 
height  a  flood  may  reach  if  fully  confined,  with  the  exception  of  that 
part  immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  Helena. 

Q.  You  refer  to  the  height  to  which  you  estimated  floods  might  likely 
attain  in  the  future  when  you  speak  of  your  flood  estimates. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  levee  estimate  was  for  a  still  greater  height,  was  it  not! — A» 
Yes,  sir;  2  feet  above  that  line.  We  estimated  that  the  flood  at  Cairo 
might  be  2  feet  higher  than  any  known  flood;  then  we  provided  for  a 
levee  2  feet  above  that  line.  Therefore  we  provided  for  a  levee  at 
Cairo  4  feet  higher  than  the  highest  flood  that  has  ever  passed  there. 

Q.  Now,  with  the  provision  you  have  made  in  your  estimate  (say  at 
Cairo)  for  2  feet  higher  than  any  known  flood,  how  much  higher  would 
that  have  been  than  the  flood  of  1897  developed? — A.  The  flood  of 
1897  was  51.6;  it  was  not  quite  up  to  the  flood  of  1883.  In  1883  it  was 
52.2. 
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Q.  How  much  higher  would  that  make  your  levee  at  Yicksburg  than 
the  flood  of  1897 1 — A.  It  would  make  it  4.4  feet  higher  than  the  1897 
water  at  Vicksburg. 

Q.  And  higher  than  any  previous  flood! — A.  Yes,  sir;  except,  I 
believe,  in  the  early  days  there  was  a  flood  height  at  Vicksburg  higher 
than  any  other  known  flood.     (To  Major  Harrod.)    lu  1862,  was  it  not! 

Q.  At  Helena  it  would  be  how  much! — A.  2.3  higher  than  the 
highest  flood  that  has  ever  passed,  but  not  2.3  higher  than  any  flood 
that  we  expect. 

Q.  No,  but  higher  than  the  flood  of  1897! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tiike  into  account  in  your  estimate  the  complete  closure 
of  all  the  basins  above  up  to  Cairo! — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  full  closure  of 
the  line  from  Cairo  down  to  Fort  St.  Philip,  with  certain  exceptions 
which  I  will  note  later  on.  This  comparison  shows  that  it  would  be 
advisable  to  raise  the  estimated  line  in  the  vicinity  of  Helena  and 
lower  it  near  Ked  River  Lauding  and  perhaps  at  the  mouth  of  the 
White  River.  The  net  change  required  in  the  amount  of  yardage  esti- 
mated will  not,  I  believe,  be  very  great.  But  of  course  a  revision  of 
the  estimate  should  be  made.  The  price  that  the  levee  was  estimated 
to  cost  was  ])laced  at  15  cents  per  yard.  At  the  time  that  estimate 
was  made  the  committee  felt  that  that  was  ample,  because,  previous 
to  that  time,  when  the  levees  were  built  under  the  continuing  contract 
system,  the  price  got  so  low  that  in  a  very  large  part  of  the  work  it 
was  down  to  11  and  a  fraction  eents  per  yard.  Afterwards,  and  espe- 
cially after  this  estimate  was  made,  when  we  attempted  to  build  levees 
by  the  yearly  appropriation  the  price  went  up,  and  the  price  this  year, 
an<l  1  believe  last  year,  was  more  than  15  cents  per  yard.  But  if  there 
should  be  a  large  sum  appropriated  for  levees,  so  the  large  contractors 
(men  who  handle  a  large  plant  and  are  able  to  put  up  a  large  amount 
of  yardage)  could  feel  confident  of  having  a  great  deal  of  the  work  to 
do,  so  as  to  keep  their  plant  employed,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the 
price  wcmld  eonie  within  the  estimate. 

Q.  But  do  you  not  think  there  is  likely  to  be  a  little  more  yardage 
than  you  estimate! — A.  It  is  possible,  but  1  doubt  it.  I  am  certain 
there  would  not  be  any  material  increase  in  the  yardage;  there  may 
be  some  increase.  When  I  say  "material  increase,''!  do  not  think 
there  could  be  over  20  per  eent;  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible, 
from  what  we  know  of  the  river  and  the  requirements  of  such  work. 

Q.  Not  over  20  per  cent  increase! — A.  I  would  say  that  that  is  an 
outside  limit  for  the  increase  in  yardage. 

Q.  Assuming  that  the  cost  was  15  cents  per  yard;  at  20  per  cent 
increase,  how  much  would  it  run  up  to! — A.  That  would  run  it  up  about 
three  and  one-half  million  dollars  more. 

Q.  That  would  make  it  $21,000,000!— -A.  Yes. 

Q.  Or  nearly  $22,000,000!— A.  Yes,  sir.  But  I  question  that.  1  do 
not  think  it  would  aniount  to  that. 

Q.  Bnt  would  it  not,  in  your  opinion,  amount  to  at  least  twenty  mil- 
lions?— A.  I  do  not  see  any  very  good  reason,  from  the  figures  we  have 
now,  for  increasing  the  estimate  at  all.  There  is  quite  a  stretch  of  river 
where  1  think  we  can  lower  that  line.  The  only  point  where  we  may 
have  to  raise  it  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Helena. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Beret: 
Q.  Why,  in  your  opinion,  was  there  less  difference  at  Helena  in  1897 
in  the  estimated  height  than  at  other  points! — A.  I  think  it  was  due 
to  the  closing  of  the  White  Eiver  front  and  the  work  in  the  St.  Francis 
front. 
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Q.  You  tbink  those  two  causes  made  a  less  difference  at  Helena  be- 
tween your  estimated  height  and  the  height  attained,  than  anywhere 
else? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  yon  if  you  do  or  do  not  think  that  the  return  water 
from  the  St.  Francis  Basin,  joining  the  flood  above  Helena  at  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Francis  River,  increased  the  water  level  at  Helena. — A.  It 
unquestionably  increased  it. 

Q.  The  two  coming  together  at  Helena  made  the  water  higher  at 
Helena? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

I  stated  that  this  estimate  was  made  upon  the  levee  system  as  it  was 
intended  to  build  it  from  Cairo  down  of  a  suflBcient  height  and  strength 
to  withstand  the  greatest  flood  that  could  be  expected,  leaving  out  cer- 
tain small  basins,  especially  down  below  Vicksburg.  It  has  never 
been  contemplated  by  the  commission  to  include  the  leveeing  of  the 
front  of  those  small  basins  in  any  estimate  for  levee  building.  Now  it 
may  in  the  future  be  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not  those  levees  should 
be  built.  If  it  is  decided  that  they  should  be  built,  then  that  will  be 
ill  addition  to  the  estimate  that  has  been  prepared. 

Q.  But  that  would  only  aft'ect  the  river  below,  would  it  not,  mainly  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir.    I  refer  to  those  small  basins  from 

Q.  One  is  the  Lower  Tensas,  is  it  not! — A.  No;  it  is  on  the  other 
side,  near  the  hills.    From  Vicksburg  down  to  Baton  Kouge. 

Q.  Oh,  yes;  several  basins  there?  A.  Very  small  areas,  where  tribu- 
tary streams  come  in.  As  a  general  thing,  the  high  ground  and  bluffs 
approach  the  river  very  closely  above  Memphis,  and  there  is  only  a 
very  little  levee  work  to  do  above  Memphis,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
river,  and  there  is  nothing  included  in  the  estimate  for  any  levee  work 
til  ere  in  those  small  basins.  If  it  were  decided  that  those  should  be 
included,  that  would  be  in  addition  to  the  estimate  tliat  the  committee 
Las  presented. 

So  much  for  the  cost  of  construction.  Now  comes  the  question  of  the 
cost  of  maintenance. 

The  levees  that  have  been  built  on  the  river  in  past  years  (as  has  been 
testified  to  by  a  number  of  people)  were  located  for  various  reasons, 
none  of  which  contemplated  the  very  long  life  of  the  levee.  The  idea 
of  the  commission  latterly — since  they  have  entered  so  actively  into 
levee  building — has  been,  where  it  is  possible,  to  have  levees  so  located 
that  they  should  not  require  reconstruction  within  twenty  years.  The 
district  officers  in  carrying  out  that  intention  have  not  always  been  able 
to  locate  their  levees  in  that  way.  There  are  often  many  reasons  why 
they  could  not  do  it,  and  therefore  the  levee  lines  as  now  constructed 
are  not,  in  a  great  many  places,  in  locations  where  they  will  require 
reconstruction  in  less  than  twenty  years. 

You  may  say  that  the  whole  line  of  levee  will  have  to  be  rebuilt 
every  twenty  years — that  is,  6  per  cent  each  year  would  have  to  be 
rebuilt.  It  was  stated  in  the  testimony  of  someone,  to-day  or  yester- 
day, that  it  is  probable  that  ouly  one  side  of  the  river  would  require 
that  reconstruction  in  twenty  years,  because  there  was  only  one  side 
tbat  was  in  the  bend;  that  tlie  other  side  was  on  the  point,  and  that 
on  the  point  side  the  levees  were  not  injured.  But  we  must  remember 
that  what  is  now  the  bend  side  in  ten  years  from  now  may  be  the  point 
side,  and  what  is  now  the  point  side  in  ten  years  from  now  may  be  the 
bend  side.  The  bends  are  continually  traveling  down  the  river.  One 
side  of  the  river  is  in  a  bend  at  one  time  and  at  another  time  it  is  on  a 
point.  So,  where  you  are  considering  the  permanence  of  a  system,  I 
think  it  is  only  proper  to  consider  that  both  sides  are  subject  to  destruc* 
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tion  from  the  action  of  the  river  itself,  provided  nothing  is  done  to 
prevent  that  destruction.  Therefore  I  woald  say  that  a  rough  approzi* 
mation  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  levees  would  be  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  5  per  cent  plus  what  would  be  necessary  to  kee]> 
theui  from  deteriorating  from  the  effects  of  the  weather  gullying  them 
out,  from  the  effects  of  cattle  moving  around  on  them,  from  the  growth 
of  trees  and  shrubs  that  sometimes  have  to  be  removed,  and  some- 
times the  scouring  of  the  current  gouges  out  the  earth.  That  is  a 
small  matter  as  compared  with  the  replacing  of  levees  that  have  caveil 
in.  However,  I  think  a  very  rough  figure  for  the  cost  of  maintenance 
would  be  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  Catchings.  Instead  of  stating  it  in  percentages,  Colonel,  what 
would  you  estimate  that  5  per  cent  as  amounting  to  in  dollars  and  ceii  t^? 

The  Witness.,  The  only  way  1  could  answer  that  would  be  to  take  5 
per  cent  of  the  entire  yardage  of  the  complete  levee  system;  then  take 
the  5  per  cent  of  that  entire  yardage,  and  multiply  it  by  the  cost  per 
yard  at  the  time  the  work  was  done.  Sometimes  it  might  cost  15  cents 
per  yard  and  sometimes  20  cents.  The  only  way  I  could  arrive  at  it 
would  be  to  com]>ute  it  at  the  present  price  or  at  the  price  considered 
in  the  estimate — 15  cents  per  yard'. 

Mr.  Catchings,  You  would  not  take  that  per  cent  from  what  the 
levees  have  cost  up  to  date,  but  only  on  their  value  as  completed! 

The  Witness.  Not  what  they  would  cost  up  to  date,  but  the  amount 
of  yardage  there  is  in  them  when  completed  to  their  full  height  and 
strength. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson  : 

Q.  In  other  words,  there  will  be  in  round  numbers  about  1,500  miles 
of  levees  when  the  system  is  completed! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  assuming  each  linear  mile  of  levee  to  have  the  same  quantity 
of  yardage  as  every  other  linear  mile,  it  would  be  5  per  cent  of  that 
distance ?-^A.  I  think  that  would  be  a  rough  approximation  of  it. 

Q.  Assuming  the  body  of  the  levee  to  be  equal  for  the  1,500  miles!— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  would  be  equivalent  to  about  75  miles  each  year! — A.  Roughly; 
yes,  air. 

Q.  It  would  be  equivalent  to  the  replacement  of  76  miles  of  levee  i>er 
year  on  the  distance  of  1^500  miles! — A.  That  is,  taking  the  life  of  the 
levee  at  twenty  years. 

Q.  And  that  would'  amount  to  how  much,  approximately!  What  is 
the  average  cost  of  a  mile  of  levee! — A.  That,  of  course,  varies  with 
the  height  of  the  levee. 

Q.  I  know;  but  taking  the  average,  the  best  you  can  give  us--a 
rough  estimate? — A.  I  should  say  somewhere  between  $10,000  and 
{?ir),0O0.    I  would  not  like  to  say  offhand. 

Q.  Per  mile! — A.  I  would  rather  not  say  that  off'hand.  I  wonld  not 
care  to  put  a  figure  of  that  kind  down  without  considerable  study  of 
tlie  matter. 

Mr.  Gallingbr.  Colonel,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  interrupt  you 
rijij^ht  there,  will  it  not  cost  for  maintenance  one-twentieth  of  the  entire 
cost  of  a  completed  system,  estimating  it  at  the  price  paid  per  yard  at 
the  present  time! 

A.  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  quite  the  right  estimate.  The  cost, 
as  nearly  as  I  can  state  it,  would  be  the  whole  number  of  yards  in  the 
completed  system  divided  by  twenty,  multiplied  by  the  cost  per  yard. 

Mr.  GALX.INGEB.  That,  of  course,  would  give  it  with  absolute  aeca- 
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racy ;  that  is  a  inatbematical  calcalation.    But  would  not  my  statement 
approximate  the  amonnt  very  closely! 

A.  No,  sir;  that  would  not  be  a  correct  estimate  of  it. 

Q.  Let  me  see  if  I  get  your  idea.  Tliere  will  be  1,500  miles  of  levee 
when  the  system  is  completed.  For  replacement,  assuming  each  mile 
of  levee  to  be  equal  to  every  other  mile,  6  per  cent  would  be  75  miles  a 
year,  would  it  not,  to  be  replaced! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  assuming  the  cost  to  be,  say,  $15,000  a  mile,  that  would 
make  it  $1,125,000  per  year,  would  it  not! — A.  Yes,  sir;  on  that  basis. 
Q.  That  may  not  be  exact,  but  on  such  theory  as  that  the  estimate 
would  be  made,  would  it  not! — A.  The  estimate  would  actually  be  made 
upon  the  actual  number  of  yards  of  earth  in  the  new  levees  that  you 
put  in,  and  you  can  not  estimate  it  by  miles,  because  your  assumption 
would  not  be  right  that  one  mile  is  the  same  as  every  other  mile.  In 
the  height  of  the  levee  and  the  cross  section  you  can  not  make  that 
assumx>tion  at  all,  because  the  levees  vary  every  mile,  or  even  every 
hundred  feet. 

Q.  l^o;  it  would  not  be  an  accurate  assumption ;  I  con*  "de  that,  but 
5  per  cent  of  the  levees  would  have  to  be  replaced  in  each  year.  That 
is  a  rough  approximation! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  it  would  probably  cost  $1,000,000  a  year,  at  least,  for  mainte- 
nance?— A.  Probably. 

Mr.  Gaixinger.  If  it  is  going  to  cost  $20,000,000  to  complete  it,  it 
would  cost  $1,000,000  to  take  care  of  the  additional  system.  Let  us  be 
accurate. 

Mr.  INei^son.  I  mean  for  the  maintenance  of  the  levees  only. 

Mr.  Galliiyger.  According  to  the  testimony  of  these  gentlemen,  who 
have  made  a  study  of  this  question,  it  is  going  to  cost  $20,000,000  to 
complete  the  system.  Five  per  cent  of  that  is  $1,000,000.  But  you 
have  all  the  levees  now  constructed  to  take  care  of  likewise.  I  do  not 
know  what  that  amounts  to,  but  it  must  be  nearly  as  much  more,  is  it 
not! 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  think  I  quite  get  your  idea  on  that. 

Mr.  Gallingbr.  You  estimate  that  it  will  cost  about  $20,000,000  to 
complete  the  system.  Now,  if  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  that  system 
amounts  to  5  per  cent  a  year,  that  amounts  to  a  million  dollars,  does 
it  not? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gallinger.  And  you  have  to  maintain  the  levees  already  built! 

A.  The  yardage  that  is  already  in  place — yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  cost  of  maintenance,  upon  your 
basis  of  5  per  cent,  would  be  about  two  millions  per  year,  is  it  not! — 
A.  A  little  over  $2,000,000,  That  is,  to  maintain  the  levee  system  in 
the  same  degree  of  efficiency,  same  height  and  size. 

Mr.  Gallinger.  How  much  do  you  make  it! 

The  Witness.  About  two  million  and  a  quarter  every  year. 

Mr.  Kelson.  For  maintenance! 

Mr.  Oatchings.  That  is  upon  your  estimate  that  the  life  of  a  levee 
is  only  twenty  years,  is  it  not! 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  assumption  upon  which  that 
estimate  was  made. 

Now  the  next  point  is  the  source  from  which  the  money  could  be 
obtained  and  the  advisability  of  levee  building. 

I  do  not  knoiv  that  that  is  a  question  that  fairly  comes  before  the 
Mississippi Eiver  Commission.   It  is  rather  one  that  belongs  to  the  legis- 
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lative  branch  of  the  Oovemment;  bnt  perhaps  an  opinion  will  not  be 
amiss. 

lu  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  the  advisability  of  levee  building,  as 
I  have  stated  before,  it  seems  to  me,  from  all  the  testimony  that  has 
been  taken,  there  is  no  question  that  the  only  practicable  method  of 
protecjting  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley  from  destructive  floods  is  by 
a  H\\stem  of  levees  of  suflicient  height  and  strength  to  contain  any 
flood  that  may  be  expected  to  come  down  the  river.  Without  these 
leviM'is  (us  has  been  testified  to)  thei)eople  inhabiting  this  valley  will  be 
subjected  to  great  losses  annually;  the  development  of  the  country 
will  be  retarded,  and  the  material  prosperity  of  the  whole  lower  valley, 
an<l  of  all  that  part  of  the  country  having  business  relations  with  it^ 
will  sufter. 

1  conceive  that  there  is  no  one  (in  vie\y  of  the  facts  that  have  been 
presented  to  you)  who  would  say  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  build  levees, 
provi<led  there  was  money  for  it.  But,  as  we  have  seen  by  the  figures 
that  have  been  presented,  it  requires  a  very  large  sum  of  money — a 
larger  sum  than  the  people  have  been  able  to  raise  themselves.  They 
have  raised  a  great  deal  of  money  and  are  continuing  to  tax  themselves 
as  nuirh  as  possible;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  fair  object  for  the 
expenditure  of  the  national  money  when  it  concerns  Tiot  only  such  a 
large  part  of  the  country  directly,  but  a  much  larger  i>ortiou  of  the 
country  indirectly;  and  without  the  assistance  of  money  from  the 
National  Treasury  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  expect  that  tbis  complete 
system  of  levees  tliat  we  have  estimated  for  can  be  built.  But,  as  I 
said  before,  that  is  simply  an  opinion,  and  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  a  ma^ 
ter  that  the  commission  has  to  deal  witb. 

Now  comes  the  question  of  ownership  and  control. 

I  snp])ose  the  committee  has  been  impressed  by  the  entire  agreement 
of  all  the  people  wlio  have  been  examined  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  the  United  States  Government  to  take  control  of  this  work  and  own 
the  levees.  There  are  certain  very  great  advantages  in  the  Govern- 
ment taking  charge.  It  seems  to  me  there  are  also  some  counter- 
balancing disadvantages  in  Government  ownership.  There  are  many 
questions  that  will  come  up  in  the  future  with  regard  to  the  building 
of  those  levees.  One  of  those  questions  is  that  of  damage  to  those 
who  have  not  been  protected  by  levees  or  not  sufficiently  protected, 
and  I  imagine  those  damages  are  going  to  be  heard  from  from  a  great 
many  parts  of  the  country  that  you  have  not  heard  from  yet.  I  believe 
it  will  not  only  come  from  those  parts  of  the^ immediate  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  River  which  have  not  been  protected  (like  these  small  basins 
below  Vicksburg),  but  it  will  also  come  from  the  country  down  through 
the  Atchafalaya  and  the  Teche  districts. 

In  a  i)rinted  communication  that  has  been  distributed  here  there  is  a 
reference  to  the  fear  that  the  Mississippi  River  will  go  down  the  Atcha- 
falaya and  flood  that  country.  I  would  suggest,  as  a  matter  of  opinion, 
that  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for  the  Government  to  take 
charge  of  this  work  of  building  the  levees,  assisted  as  much  as  possible 
by  tiie  local  authorities,  because,  in  the  first  i)lace,  the  work  would  be 
done,  and  in  the  next  place  it  would  inspire  so  much  confidence  in  the 
people  tliemselves  that  it  would  induce  very  much  greater  efforts  on 
their  part,  so  that  the  work  could  be  done  more  quickly  and  afford 
quicker  relief.  After  the  levees  are  comx)leted,  it  seems  to  me  it  would 
be  a  very  good  idea  for  the  Government  to  turn  them  over  to  the  States 
through  which  they  run  and  let  the  States  then  assume  all  damage  that 
may  result  to  parties  who  are  not  benefited  by  the  levees  by  equalizing 
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the  difference  between  those  who  are  benefited  and  those  who  are  not 
benefited.  Let  those  who  are  benefited  by  these  levees  help  tlieir  i)oor 
brothers  who  are  drowned  out.  And  when  the  United  States  has  fin- 
ished this  work  (built  the  levees  under  its  control)  then  turn  them  over 
to  the  States  and  have  nothing  further  to  do  with  the  matter. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Let  the  States  maintain  themf 

The  Witness.  Let  the  States  maintain  them. 

Mr.  Nelson.  And  attend  to  all  questions  of  damages! 

The  Witness.  That  would  be  my  idea. 

That  is  as  far  as  I  have  anything  to  say  upon  that  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject.   I  have  something  to  say  about  some  other  things. 

I  would  say  that  I,  for  one,  was  very  glad  to  notice  in  the  newspapers 
that  a  bill  had  been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  by  Mr. 
Catchings,  for  an  appropriation  by  the  General  Government  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  levees  for  the  'protection  of  the  jieople  of  this  valley 
from  floods.  I  believe  that  puts  the  work  squarely  on  the  foundation 
where  it  belongs.  Levee  building  by  the  Government  heretofore  has 
been  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

I  will  read  a  portion  of  the  law  organizing  the  commission,  which  sets 
forth  the  duties  of  the  commission : 

It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  said  commission  to  take  into  consideration  and  mature  such 
plan  or  plans  and  estimates  as  will  correct,  permanently  locate,  and  deepen  the 
channel  and  protect  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River;  improve  and  scive  safety 
and  ease  to  the  navigation  thereof;  prevent  destructive  floods;  promote  and  facili- 
tate commerce,  trade,  and  the  postal  service. 

Now,  the  construction  of  levees  evidently  has  some  connection  with 
those  duties  of  the  commission.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  iinprove- 
uientof  the  Mississippi  River  there  are  some  other  questions  that  arise, 
which  are  perhaps  of  equal  importance  or  of  greater  important  e  than 
that.  That  is  one  branch  of  the  subject.  It  is  only  one  part  of  the 
problem.  I  will  say  that  I  have  been  somewhat  at  variance  with  some 
of  the  other  members  of  the  commission  with  regard  to  the  carrying 
on  of  the  works  of  the  river.  The  policy  of  the  commission  was  deli- 
nitely  state<l  a  year  or  two  ago,  to  give  u])  all  i)ermanent  work  on  the 
river,  except  at  certain  points,  and  to  confine  the  attenti(m  of  the  com- 
mission to  the  building  of  levees  and  the  temporary  w^ork  of  improv- 
ing channels  every  year. 

Q.  By  dredging! — A.  By  dredging.  That  was  not  especially  men- 
tioned as  being  the  way,  but  that  was  the  intention— to  do  it  by  dredging, 

I  found  myself  so  much  at  variance  with  the  other  members  of  the 
commission  that  in  ISDO  I  wrote  a  minority  repoit  uprm  the  subject, 
and  as  that  report  expresses  my  views  upon  this  subject  perhaps  better 
than  I  could  give  them  offhand  and  without  considerable  study  and 
preparation,  I  would  like  to  read  you  the  report: 

Not  concurring  in  some  of  the  statements,  conclusions,  and  recoinmendntionH  con- 
tained in  the  above  report,  and  belicviu<<  that  the  continuance  of  the  Avorlv  of  th« 
commission  along  the  lines  laid  down  is  a  radical  departure  from  the  pursuit  of 
some  of  the  principal  objects  for  which  the  commission  was  organized,  and  that  the 
virtual  abandonment  of  the  great  work  of  tho  pernmnent  improvement  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  after  the  expefidituro  of  a  vast  amount  of  money,  will  be  a  great  dis- 
appointment to  the  whole  conn  try,  and  will  finally  result  in  leaving  the  river  in 
substantially  the  same  unsatisfactory  condition  that  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
commission  work,  I  deem  it  proper  to  express  some  view  at  variance  with  the  above 
report. 

Tiie  act  of  Congress  organizing  the  Mississippi  Kivor  Commission  set  forth  a  part 
of  its  duties  in  the  following  words,  viz : 

''It  shall  bo  the  duty  of  said  comuiissiou  to  take  into  consideration  and  mature 
such  plan  or  plans  and  estimates  as  well  correct,  permanently  locate,  and  deepen 
the  channel  and  protect  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver;  improve  and  give  salety 
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and  ease  to  the  naTigation  thereof;  preyent  deetractive  floods;  and  promote  and 
facilitate  commerce,  tra<le  and  the  postal  aervioe/' 

There  can  he  no  question  that  the  act  contemplated  the  attainment  of  at  least  four 
distinct  objects,  that  is:  The  permanent  fixing  of  the  -water  course,  the  permanent 
improvement  of  navigation,  tne  permanent  protection  of  landowners  against  losa 
of  life  and  property  bv  its  bodily  removal  by  the  river,  and  the  permanent  protec- 
tion of  the  people  in  tne  Mississippi  Vallev  against  loss  of  life  and  property  by  the 
river's  overflow.  These,  sorely,  one  and  all,  were  great  objects  to  be  attained  and 
worthy  the  attention  and  powerful  aid  of  the  General  Govemment. 

In  no  sabse<|nent  act  has  Conness  modified  the  duties  of  the  commission  to  the 
efiect  that  eftorts  looking  to  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  river  should  be 
abandoned. 

In  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  3, 1896,  the  oommission  were  directed  to  exppnd 
such  sums  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  construction  of  suitable  dredge  boats  and 
other  devices  and  appJianoes,  and  in  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  same 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  and  maintaining  a  navigable  channel. 

This  provision  of  Congress  undoubtedly  requires  that  all  efforts  should  be  made 
toward  the  immediate  improvement  of  the  channel  for  navigation,  and  certainly  con- 
templates the  use  of  devices,  dredges  or  other  disvices,  which  may  not  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  any  system  of  permanent  improvement;  but  the  act  does  not  require 
nor  imply  that  permanent  improvement,  to  accomplish  all  of  the  objects  of  the  ori^nal 
act,  shall  be  regarded  as  hopeless,  and  therefore  all  work  in  pursuance  thereof  aban- 
doned. The  recent  agitation,  by  those  interested  in  the  navigation  of  the  river,  in 
favor  of  immediate  improvement  of  the  channels,  even  though  such  improvement  be 
of  temporary  character,  was  the  natural  result  of  the  impatience  bred  oi^tbe  cessation 
of  that  part  of  the  commission's  work  that  looked  to  ease  and  safety  of  navig^ation,  and 
should  be  met  by  such  efforts  as  are  possible  to  provide  for  immediate  relief,  while  the 
work  for  the  permanent  and  more  comprehensive  improvement  is  being  steadily 
pushed  forward. 

The  building  of  levees  without  bank  protection  may  be  considered  as  only  tempo- 
rary work,  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  giving  immediate  relief  from  the  disastrous 
effects  of  unrestrained  floods,  both  in  the  matter  of  overflow  and,  to  some  extent 
channel  deterioration;  but  nearly  every  yard  of  these  costly  structures,  upon  which 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent,  will*  sooner  or  later  have  to  be  rebuilt,  if  the 
river  is  permitted  to  wander  back  and  forth  in  its  valley,  annually  carrying  oflT  hun- 
dreds of  acres  of  land,  tearing  down  levees,  and  filling  up  its  own  bed,  thus  contin- 
ually adding  to  the  obstructions  to  navigation  and  impeding  the  flow  of  floods. 

In  attaining  the  principal  objects  of  a  permanent  improvement  of  the  river  it  is 
now  a  pretty  well  settled  fact  that  three  classes  of  work  are  required,  viz :  The  pro- 
tection of  banks  from  erosion,  the  regulation  of  low-water  channels,  and  levee 
building  to  prevent  overflow.  Of  these,  by  far  the  most  important  to  all  interests 
involved  ia  the  work  of  bank  protection,  and  it  is  the  foundation  upon  which  all 
other  work  of  permanent  improvement  must  rest. 

When  it  is  considered  that  surveys  have  shown  that  about  1,000,000,000  cubic  yards 
of  earth  are  torn  out  of  the  banks  of  the  river  each  year — that  is,  over  lU  acres,  66 
feet  deep  fur  each  mile  of  river — it  is  certainly  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  bars 
obstruct  navigation,  that  the  people  of  the  valley  lose  immense  areas  of  their  finest 
land,  that  levees  have  to  be  constantly  rebuilt,  that  floods  can  not  find  room  to  pass, 
and  that  the  channel  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  loading  to  the  sea  is  constantly  fill  in  |^ 
up.  It  does  not  require  any  great  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  suppose  that  the 
tremendous  amount  of  energy  of  the  river  now  consumed  in  work  of  devastation 
would,  if  properly  controlled  and  directed,  so  deepen  the  bed  and  regulate  the  flow  as 
to  largely  diminish  the  number  of  obstructive  bars  and  increase  the  flood  capacity, 
thus  lowering  flood  heights  and  rendering  levees  of  less  importance  and  their  maiii- 
tenance«a  matter  of  small  cost,  while  at  the  same  time  protecting  the  property  of 
riparian  owners  and  year  by  year  rendering  the  stability  and  permanence  of  "the 
levees  a  matter  of  greater  certainty. 

In  the  recent  allotment  by  the  commission  of  the  large  sum  of  $9,000,000,  nothing 
is  set  aside  for  this  most  important  of  all  work,  the  protection  of  the  banks,  and  it  is 
stated  in  the  report  that  it  is  the  general  recommendation  of  the  commission  now 
that  there  shall  be  no  further  work  undertaken  for  the  permanent  improvement  of 
the  channel  until  extensive  experiments  are  made  in  the  line  of  temporary  improve- 
ments by  dredging.  This,  taken  in  connection  with  tiie  allotment  of  the  funds  and 
provisions  of  Congress  for  the  next  four  years,  means  that  at  least  for  that  length 
of  time  no  work  shall  be  done  looking  to  permanent  improvement. 

The  report  assumes  that  the  cost  of  bank  protection  from  Cairo  to  Vicksbnrg  would 
be  $63, 000, (KX);  that  the  annual  cost  of  mainteuauce  would  be  over  $6,000,000,  and 
that  the  time  required  to  do  the  work  would  be  forty  years.  I  can  not  assent  to 
these  ostiiiiates.  They  are  assumptions  based  upon  a  certain  form  of  bank  pro- 
tection— the  only  form  which,  during  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  has  been  exhaustively 
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experimented  with,  and  which,  having  grown  in  cost  from  $11  to  $12  per  linear  foot 
of  bank  to  $30  per  foot,  and  reqniriag  the  complete  covering  of  every  square  foot  of 
caving  bank,  is  now  so  far  tvom  perfect  that  no  one  has  complete  contideuce  in  it. 
Besides  which  it  is  composed  of  materials  of  which  the  supply  is  limited,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  each  year  10  per  cent  of  its  original  cost  mast  be  expended  to 
maintain  it. 

Having  reached  this  result,  it  would  appear  proper  now  to  look  for  other  forms  of 
bank  protection,  instead  of  abandoning  the  most  important  work  confided  to  the 
commission.  Every  effort  should  be  made,  and  made  without  ceasing,  to  solve  the 
grreat  problem  upon  which  depends  final  success  in  attaining  the  great  objects  for 
which  the  commission  was  formed. 

What  will  It  profit  the  planter  to  have  the  overflow  water  kept  off  his  fertile  acres 
for  a  year  or  two  if  the  remorseless  river  is  to  take  his  plantation  bodily  away  from 
himf  How  much  will  the  danger  and  anxiety  of  the  thousands  of  people  who  live 
under  the  protection  of  the  levees  be  lessened  by  the  continual  raising  of  the  flood 
heights,  which  the  extension  and  building  up  of  the  levees  is  known  to  cause,  with 
no  steps  taken  to  counteract  such  raisingT 

How  can  it  ever  be  expected  to  reduce  flood  heights  as  long  as  the  river  forces  are 
permitted  to  dam  up  the  waterway  by  pulling  into  the  river  bed  each  year  an  aver- 
a^  of  9i  acres  of  ground,  66  feet  deep,  for  each  mile  of  river f  What  hope  can  the 
navigator  have  of  ever  reaching  safety  and  ease  and  certainty  of  navigation  if  his 
only  reliance  is  to  be  on  channels  out  out  by  machinery,  which  are  liable  to  fill  up  at 
any  timet 

1  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  discouraging  all  proper  efforts  for  the  immediate, 
even  if  temporary,  improvement  of  navigable  channels.  Such  efforts  should  be 
made  by  drednng  and  oy  other  devices. 

Neither  do  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  opposins  the  policy  of  levoe  construction, 
which  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  important  parte  of  the  whole  work  of  river  improve- 
ment. But  I  deplore  the  abandonment  or  the  postponement  of  the  work  of  fixing 
the  river  in  its  channel,  a  part  of  the  whole  work  of  improvement  which,  in  my 
opinion,  outweighs  all  oliierwork — makes  other  work  effective,  and  to  which  a  large 
portion  of  the  available  funds  should  be  devoted. 

That  is  the  stand  taken  by  me  upon  this  question  of  improving  the 
river,  and  it  is  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  early  ideas  of  the  com- 
mission, who  gave  very  exhaustive  study  to  the  forces  at  work,  the 
manner  in  which  the  river  was  deteriorating,  and  what  might  be  done 
to  put  it  in  navigable  condition  all  the  year  around.  The  commission 
worked  in  that  line  until  a  majority  became  discouraged  with  the  cost 
and,  therefore,  concluded  to  drop  that  part  of  the  work.  As  I  have 
stated,  1  think  it  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  work  on  the  river. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Vest  : 

Q.  If  you  had  $20,000,000,  how  would  you  apply  it!— A.  What 
would  be  the  title  of  the  appropriation,  Senator? 

Q.  Well,  it  would  be  $20,000,000,  adopting  the  same  language  used 
in  the  original  act. — A.  To  improve  the  Mississippi  River! 

Q.  And  prevent  destructive  Hoods,  and  such  matter. — A.  The  same 
as  the  organic  act! 

Q.  Yes. — A.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  read  again  what  the  duty 
of  the  commission  under  that  organic  act  is:  ''To  take  into  considera- 
tion and  mature  such  plan  or  plans  and  estimates  as  will  correct,  per- 
manently locate,  and  deepen  the  channel,  and  protect  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi  River" — that  is  not  all;  that  is  the  first  part  of  their  duty 
as  laid  down  in  the  act — "improve  and  give  safety  and  ease  to  the  navi- 
gation thereof,  prevent  destructive  floods,  and  promote  and  facilitate 
commerce,  trade,  and  the  postal  service."  That  is  what  the  commission 
was  organized  to  do. 

Q.  Now,  suppose  you  could  only  get  $20,000,000;  what  would  you 
do  with  it!— A.  If  I  had  $20,000,000  I  should  devote  $10,000,000  of  it 
to  the  fixing  of  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  Elver,  as  far  as  it  would 
go,  commencing  at  some  point  just  above  Cairo.  I  would  expend 
abqut  $5,000,00^  on  temporary  devices. 
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Q.  Now,  wbat  is  a  layman  to  do  f  Golouel  Gillespie  says  if  he  bad  that 
amount  he  would  distribute  it  differently.  What  are  we  to  believe  (we 
are  not  experts)  when  you  scientific  men  disagree! — A.  Well,  of 
course  everybody  has  a  different  opinion  from  everybody  else.  Two 
men  scarcely  ever  agree  upon  anything. 

Q.  Well,  what  is  going  to  become  of  those  of  us  who  have  to  go  to 
you  for  an  opinion  f  Here  we  come  to  a  commission  organized  to  study 
this  (question  and  to  tell  us  what  to  do,  and  you  differ  so  radically  that 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  decide  the  matter. — A.  Well,  I  think,  Mr. 
Senator,  if  you  will  look  into  the  earlier  reports  of  the  commission  you 
will  find  that  the  question  of  the  improvement  of  the  banks  by  revet- 
ment, so  as  to  keep  the  river  in  one  place,  was  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  of  all  the  questions  that  came  up  in  the  problem  of 
the  improvement  of  the  river-  They  abandoned  that  recently  on 
account  of  the  cost,  because  it  costs  a  great  deal  more  money  than  was 
originally  estimated.  ]Sow  it  seems  to  me  that,  while  we  may  not  be 
able  just  now  to  do  this  work  as  it  should  be  done,  within  a  low  limit 
of  cost,  what  we  ought  to  do  at  present  in  getting  for  the  immediate 
future  is  to  find  how  we  can  do  it  within  a  reasonable  limit  of  cost. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Gallinger: 

Q.  Just  there.  Colonel  Stickney,  it  has  come  to  my  attention  in  some 
way  that  experiments  have  been  or  are  being  made,  or  contemplated, 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  so  called  revetment  of  banks.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  that! — A.  Protection  of  banks,  I  suppose  you  meant 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  we  are  making  experiments  upon  a  device  that  I 
had  planned  on  the  Missouri  Eiver ;  but  I  did  not  have  reference  to  that 
particular  device  in  giving  this  testimony.  What  I  mean  is  that  we 
ought  to  work  at  this  thing  until  we  find  some  way  of  protecting  the 
banks  within  a  reasonable  limit  of  cost.  If  this  device  turns  out  to  be 
satisfactory  at  a  reasonable  cost,  it  will  be  a  good  thing  to  adopt;  if  it 
does  not,  we  must  try  something  else. 

Q.  In  that  same  connection,  would  you  state,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
committee,  of  what  that  device  consists  I  In  what  respect  does  it  differ 
from  the  present  established  and  expensive  mode  of  protecting  the 
banks? — A.  The  main  diffei-euce  is  that  it  contemplates  the  protection 
of  points  of  the  bank,  instead  of  the  whole  length  of  the  bend. 

Q.  You  protect  the  salient  points  of  the  bank,  where  the  water  would 
naturally  make  its  attack,  instead  of  continuing  the  revetment  along 
the  entiie  bank  as  a  complete  system.  Is  that  the  idea? — A.  In  the 
Mississippi  Kiver,  especially  the  lower  river,  the  water  flows  generally 
in  large  bends,  first  in  one  direction,  then  crossing  over  and  reversing. 
The  bank  that  is  eroded  by  that  water  is  on  the  concave  side.  The  con- 
vex side  usually  builds  out  as  the  concave  side  caves. .  Those  bends  on 
the  Mississippi  Kiver  are  sometimes  2, 3, 4,  and  5  miles  long.  Now  the 
idea  I  had  conceived  was  to  protect  points  along  that  bend,  at  such 
distance  apart  as  experience  should  show  to  be  proper,  and  leave  the 
rest  of  the  bank  alone.  It  could  cave  for  a  short  distance  and  then 
could  not  cave  any  farther,  because  the  river  would  have  to  follow  its 
general  course. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  practical  test  of  this  device,  or  is  it  still  in 
an  embryotic  state? — A.  We  have  been  building  a  number  of  them  in 
the  Missouri  River  during  the  past  year. 

Q.  How  much  would  that  reduce  the  cost  of  banl^  protection  as 
compared  with  the  established  system? — A.  If  that  particular  device 
proves  to  be  successful,  as  planned,  it  would  reduce  the  cost  75  per 
cent  or  more. 
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Bxamiiied  by  Mr.  Oatchings: 

Q.  Colonel, what  was  the  estimate  to  which  you  have  alluded  as  hav- 
ing been  made  by  the  commis»ion  to  revet  down  to  Vicksburg? — A. 
The  estimate  of  the  cost  of  revetment  ? 

Q.  Of  this  bank  protection,  from  Cairo  to  Yicksburg.— A.  $63,000,000. 

Q.  And  the  estimate  was  that  it  would  take  forty  years  to  do  it? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  believe  it  to  be  true  that  it  would  cost  that  much,  and 
would  take  that  long  to  build,  would  you  proceed  to  do  that  work  if  An 
api)roprlation  of  $20,000,000  were  made?  Would  you  spend  the 
820,000,000  in  the  prosecution  of  that  work?— A.  If  I  believed  that 
that  work  was  substantial  and  would  hold  the  bank  for  all  time  I  would 
conceive  that  it  would  be  proper  to  carry  that  work  on  as  rapidly  as 
the  Government  would  furnish  the  money. 

Q.  Even  if  it  took  forty  years  to  do  it! — A.  Well  that,  you  know,  is 
a  thing  that  I  do  not  assent  to.     I  do  not  assent  t(\  that  at  all. 

Q.  Well,  I  was  putting  the  question  to  you  upon  the  assumption  that 
you  did  assent  to  it.  If  you  did  assent  to  that;  if  you  believed  it  would 
take  forty  years  to  do  it,  would  you  proceed  upon  those  old  methods  of 
bank  revetment? — A.  I  think  that  if  I  were  confined  to  one  form  of  engi- 
neering work  and  was  not  permitted  to  change  that  form,  and  I  knew 
that  form  was  not  effective  within  a  reasonable  cot^t,  I  certainly  would 
not  undertake  it. 

Q.  Then  am  I  to  underttand  that  you  would  not  proceed  under  the 
old  system  of  bank  revetment  if  you  thought  it  would  cost  $63,000,000 
and  would  take  forty  years  to  do  the  work? — A.  And  cost  $6,000,000  a 
year  to  maintain  it? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  2^0,  sir;  I  do  not  think  I  would. 

Q.  Then  you  would  approve  the  abandonment  of  that  plan  at  all 
events? — A.  I  would  approve  the  abandonment  of  that  particular 
method  of  protecting  banks. 

Q.  You  have  stated  what  your  device  would  be  for  bank  protection. 
Now,  if  $20,000,000  were  appropriated,  with  the  limited  experimenta- 
tion which  has  taken  place  with  your  plan,  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
you  would  at  once  go  to  work  to  expend  $10,000,000  upon  your  device 
without  making  further  experiments? — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  I  would  not. 

Q.  Then,  if  $20,000,000  were  appropriated,  you  would  only  expend  so 
much  of  it  in  putting  down  your  device  as  would  enable  you  to 
determine,  as  an  engineer,  whether  it  would  be  effective! — A.  I  think 
I  would  put  down  a  good  many  devices. 

Q.  Of  course,  enough  to  make  the  experiment  complete.  So  you 
would  not,  then,  immediately  expend  $10,000,000  in  putting  down  your 
device? — A.  I  would  not  put  down  any  device  that  I  was  not  satisfied 
would  do  the  work  that  was  required  of  it. 

Q.  And  it  would  not  require  $10,000,000,  or  anything  like  that  sum, 
to  make  the  experiment! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  would  not  embark  upon  so  large  an  expenditure,  of 
course,  until  you  had  fully  satisfied  yourself  that  you  were  expending 
the  money  properly  ! — A.  I  would  not. 

Q.  So  your  answer  to  Senator  Vest's  question  must  be  taken  with 
that  limitation. — A.  Yes.  But  at  the  same  time  I  would  expect  to  put 
that  money  upon  some  device  for  the  protection  of  the  banks. 

Q.  You  would  not  withhold  that  money  from  expenditures  in  other 

directions A.  If  I  were  given  $20,000,000  to  improve  this  river 

and  I  did  not  know  that  any  other  was  coming  in  years,  I  should  cer- 
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taiuly  hold  that  money  until  I  fonnd  a  device  which  would  accomplish 
that  object 

Q.  With  that  sum  t — A.  With  that  sum. 

Q.  And  that  device  you  probably  would  never  find. — A.  I  do  not 
mean  a  device  with  which  you  could  improve  the  whole  river  with  that 
sum.    I  would  carry  it  as  for  as  it  would  go. 

Q.  But  you  said  if  you  had  that  suui  aud  knew  you  would  never  get 
any  more,  did  you  not? — A.  No;  I  said,  I  think,  if  I  did  not  know 
whether  I  was  going  to  get  any  more  or  not. 

Q.  Then  yon  would  be  likely  to  hold  it  until  you  did  know,  would  you 
notf  You  would  not  enter  upon  the  partial  expenditure  of  that  money 
unless  you  knew  you  could  carry  the  matter  to  completion,  because  you 
would  not  know  but  what  it  would  be  thrown  away. — A.  Well,  I  would 
just  hold  that  money.  I  would  not  put  it  in  other  things,  because  if  I 
did,  when  the  work  was  begun,  I  would  not  have  any  money  to  do  auy 
work  with  at  all. 

Q.  In  other  words,  looking  at  the  question  as  you  do  individually, 
you  are  not  now  prepared  to  say  that  the  work  of  bank  protection  could 
be  carried  on  under  such  an  economical  system  as  would  be  likely  to 
meet  with  Congressional  approval? — A.  No,  sir,  I  am  not. 

Q.  You  would  not  proceed  according  to  your  method  of  revetment?— 
A.  I  think  not.  But  I  will  say  this,  that  I  would  con-tantly  work 
toward  developing  some  plan  of  bank  protection  that  would  be  per- 
manent. 

Q.  As  I  understand,  you  place  very  great,  I  might  say  intense,  value 
upon  bank  protection? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And,  valuing  it  as  you  do,  you  would  persist  in  making  experi- 
ments until  you  had  hit  upon  a  plan  which  would  work? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  all  you  do  mean  to  say.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
you  are  at  this  time  prepared  to  expend  $10,000,000  upon  bank  protec- 
tion ? — A.  I  would  not  expend  it  until  I  could  put  it  upon  work  that  I 
thought  there  could  be  some  dependence  placed  upon  to  accomplish  the 
object. 

Q.  And  you  would  simply  continue  your  experiments  until  you  had 
satisfied  yourself? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  bank  protection,  in  addi- 
tion to  what  you  have  stated? — A.  I  would  like  to  say  that,  in  addition 
to  the  work  I  am  doiug  now  in  attempting  to  evolve  some  better  and 
cheaper  plan  of  protection,  there  is  going  on  under  the  commission 
other  work  upon  the  plan  of  protection  that  was  used  in  New  Orleans 
Harbor,  called  spur  dikes.  Captain  Derby,  of  the  Fourth  district,  is 
now  putting  in  such  work  in  the  Giles  Bend,  which,  so  far  as  he  has 
gone,  has  cost  less  than  30  per  cent  of  the  continuous  revetment,  which 
has  been  estimated  at  $30  per  foot  His  work,  as  I  understand  it,  has 
been  done  at  the  rate  of  $12  per  foot.    Am  I  right  about  that  figure! 

Captain  Derby.  Ten  dollars  a  foot  for  this  season's  work. 

Q.  Would  it  be  your  idea  then  to  substitute  this  spur-dike  work  for 
the  old  revetment  work  that  you  have  been  resorting  to? — A.  I  should 
not  until  it  has  been  more  exhaustively  tried. 

Q.  But  you  believe  it  is  a  system  that  ought  to  have  a  complete 
trial? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  believe  it  has  great  possibilities? — A.  I  do.  There 
were  some  spur  dikes  put  down  in  New  Orleans  Harbor  in  18§4.  I  put 
the  first  one  down  when  I  was  in  cliarge  of  that  district;  that  I  believe 
is  intact  now  and  is  doing  perfectly  the  work  that  was  expected  of  it- 
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Q.  Are  you  applying  any  of  that  work  on  the  Missouri  Eiver  any- 
where!— A.  Spur  dikes? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Not  of  that  kind;  no,  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Vest  : 

Q.  Colonel  Stiekney,  you  called  my  attention  to  the  organic  act,  and 
especially  to  the  fact\hat  the  first  instruction  to  the  Mississippi  Eiver 
Oommission  in  the  organic  act  (and  you  laid  considerable  stress  on  that 
lact)  was  the  strengthening  of  the  banks  of  the  river.  That  is  so,  is  it 
not? — A.  "To  protect  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver." 

Q.  Now,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  act  of  1896,  which  says  nothing 
aboat  strengthening  the  banks  of  the  river,  but  makes  the  whole  appro- 
priation for  the  purpose  of  the  general  improvement  of  the  river,  build- 
ing and  repairs  of  the  levees,  and  to  a  survey  from  the  passes  to  the 
liead  of  the  river.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  what  you  laid 
so  much  stress  on  is  eliminated  entirely  in  the  act  of  1896. — ^A.  No, 
Senator.  The  phraseology  of  appropriation  acts  is  very  generally  dif- 
ferent from  the  phraseology  of  an  act  that  organizes  a  commission  and 
says  what  it  shall  do.  The  appropriation  act,  in  the  first  place,  starts 
out  with  '^for  the  improvement"  of  the  river.  Now,  what  does  that 
mean? 

Q.  In  the  other  ca^e,  that  you  laid  so  much  stress  on,  it  was  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  you  said  that  because  that 
came  first,  it  showed  it  was  the  principal  object  of  the  act. — A.  No,  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  it  was  the  principal  object,  but  one  of  the  first 
objects. 

Q.  And  you  called  my  attention  to  it,  and  said,  "This  is  the  first 
part."  Now,  how  does  it  happen  that  the  first  object  is  left  out  of  that 
appropriation  bill  if  it  is  of  so  much  importance? — A.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  feel  at  liberty  to  say  exactly  what  I  think  the  reason  was. 

Q.  I  can  tell  you  why  it  was.  I  was  on  the  Commerce  Committee; 
I  have  been  ever  since  I  have  been  in  Congress. — A.  I  know  there  were 
very  strong  sentiments  along  the  upper  river,  especially  in  the  vicinity 
of  St.  Louis,  with  regard  to  the  Immediate  improvement  of  the  chan- 
nel, and  a  party  of  men  formed  there  a  company,  and  went  to  Congress 
with  the  idea  of  getting  a  contract  to  do  that  work  of  temporary 
improvement  of  the  river  at  a  pretty  large  sum  of  money.  They  were 
influential  men,  men  who  had,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  improvement  of  the 
river  at  heart,  and  they  were  backed  by  men  who  were  very  much 
interested  in  it.  I  think  that  those  people  made  a  very  strong  impres- 
sion on  Congress  as  to  the  possibility  and  advantages  of  doing  that 
work.  Some  members  of  the  commission  were  called  before  Congress 
and  interrogated  in  regard  to  it,  and  also  in  regard  to  what  an  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  that  kind  of  work  would  be.  And  some  of  the  members 
of  the  commission,  or  at  least  one,  I  know,  made  an  estimate  of  what 
it  would  cost  to  do  that  temporary  work,  and  Congress  decided  to 
afiford  that  immediate  relief  by  dredging  the  river. 

Mr.  Vest.  Well,  you  are  entirely  mistaken,  Colonel.  I  recollect  all 
about  that.  Webb  Samuel  came  on  there  with  a  project  of  that  kind, 
which  was  never  contemplated  seriously  by  anybody  except  himself 
and  his  associates.  And  I  want  to  say  to  you  now,  Colonel,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  that  Commerce  Committee  (and  I  think  every  man  who  was  on 
the  committee  then  will  jigree  with  me)  that  we  never  had  any  idea  of 
appropriating  money  to  make  revetment  of  banks  the  principal  object. 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  do  not  know,  of  course,  anything  about  what 
the  intention  of  the  committee  was.     I  only  know  that  the  law  organ- 
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izing  the  commission  made  that  the  duty  of  the  commission;  and  I  also 
know  that  when  the  commission  took  up  this  subject  of  the  improve- 
ment of  the  river  one  of  the  first  things,  and  the  main  thing,  to  do  vras 
fo  locate  the  river  i)ermaiiently  in  one  place,  to  keep  it  from  wandering 
back  and  forth,  for  without  that  you  could  not  put  in  any  contraction 
works  in  the  river. 

Mr.  Vest.  Nobody  wants  to  minimize  the  importance  of  that  work, 
but  if  we  can  not  get  tlie  uioney  to  do  it,  we  want  to  do  the  next  be>t 
thing.  You  tell  us  it  will  take  ♦120,00(),(K)0  to  revet  the  banks  from 
Caii'o  to  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River.  Now,  that  is  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  money,  and  suppose  we  can  not  get  it,  are  you  going  to  let 
the  idver  remain  in  the  condition  in  which  it  is,  and  drive  all  these 
people  outt  That  is  tlie  serious  point.  It  is  not  what  is  theoretically 
best  or  what  anybody  thinks  should  be  done  if  we  had  an  unlimited 
amount  of  money.  We  are  here  as  practical  men,  trying  to  see  what 
we  can  do  with  the  river  with  such  means  as  we  can  command. 

The  Witness.  I  understand  tlvat.  Now,  if  Congress  intends  that  a 
certain  class  of  work  shall  not  be  done,  and  that  another  class  of  work 
shall  be  done 

Mr.  Vest.  That  is  not  the  question  I  put  to  you.  I  asked  you  if  you 
only  had  $20,000,000  (and  I  took  that  amount  because  it  was  the  esti- 
mate made  by  Major  Harrod  as  to  the  amount  necessary  to  complete  the 
levees  from  Cairo  down  to  tlie  mouth  of  Red  River)  what  you  would  do 
with  that  amount— not  $120,000,000,  but  $20,000,000— and  you  answered 
me  that  you  would  put  $5,000,000  only  on  levee  work,  $10,000,000  on 
revetment,  and  the  balance  on  general  work.  I  deprecate  very  much 
the  fact  that  your  commission  can  not  agree  on  this  matter,  because  it 
would  strengthen  us  very  much  if  we  could  go  back  with  a  general 
concensus  of  opinion. 

The  Witness.  I  am  giving  you  in  that  regard  my  engineering  opinion 
as  to  what  I  think  ought  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Catchings.  I  understand  you  would  not  proceed  with  the  old 
plan  of  bank  revetment? 

The  Witness.  I  would  in  certain  points. 

Mr.  Catchings.  I  mean  for  the  general  improvement. 

The  Witness.  For  the  general  improvement  I  do  not  think  I  should. 
I  should  try  to  invent  some  other  plan  by  which  it  could  be  done  for  a 
great  deal  less  money. 

Mr.  Catchings.  And  in  your  judgment  the  commission  ought  to 
jjroceed  with  its  experimentation  until  it  gets  a  plan  by  which  that 
could  be  done? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say.  Colonel  ? 

The  Witness.  In  view  of  the  discussion  that  has  come  up  here  as  to 
the  meaning  or  intention  of  the  act,  I  would  like  to  say  this :  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission,  I  conceive  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  do  what  I  deem  is  for  the  best  of  the  works;  that  I  am  to  use  my 
inliuence,  my  vote,  my  position  as  a  member  of  the  commission,  in  doing 
that  which  I  think  is  best  for  the  general  improvement  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  And  whether  it  is  levee  building,  or  bank  protection,  or 
dredging,  or  anything  else,  I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty  to  assert  my  opinion 
about  that  in  all  matters  that  come  before  the  commission.  And  I  do. 
Kow,  whether  I  am  wrong  with  regard  to  the  construction  of  the  law 
or  not,  I  do  not  know.  If  the  law  compels  me  to  abandon  the  protec- 
tion of  the  banks  of  the  river,  very  well. 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  does  not  compel  you.    There  is  no  such  law. 
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Mr.  Vest.  Nobody  said  there  was  any  such  law.  What  is  the  use 
of  making  an  assertion  of  that  kind,  as  if  somebody  lind  said  there  wast 

The  Witness.  No;  I  do  not  say  there  is  any  such  law. 

Mr.  Vest.  Well,  the  chairman  says  that,  and  it  puts  some  of  us  in  a 
false  position,  who  questioned  your  position  when  you  read  that  organic 
act  and  said  that  the  first  thing  it  required  and  the  material  thing  was 
revetment.  1  then  called  your  attention  to  a  subsequent  appropriation 
act  which  did  not  say  anything  about  revetment  (so  as  to  weaken  the 
force  of  your  contention),  but  in  which  it  is  said  that  you  have  unlim- 
ited discretion  to  do  anything  for  the  improvement  of  the  river. 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  did  not  see  how  the  phraseology  of  that  later 
law,  for  the  general  improvement  of  the  river,  took  away  the  force  of 
that  organic  law. 

Mr.  Vest.  If  you  had  $20,000,000,  what  would  you  consider  it  your 
duty  to  do  with  it!    That  is  the  question. 

The  Witness.  I  would  say  in  regard  to  that,  that  it  is  hard  for  any 
man  to  answer  a  question  like  that  without  any  preparation.  We  deal 
with  appropriations  as  they  are  given  to  us.  The  Mississippi  Eiver 
Commission  knows  nothing  about  what  money  is  ^oing  to  come  in  the 
future.  Congress  says  we  shall  have  so  many  million  dollars  this  year, 
or  so  many  million  dollars  for  a  term  of  two,  three,  or  four  years,  as  it 
sees  fit.  Now,  that  is  all  the  commission  knows;  they  do  not  know 
what  Congress  will  do  in  the  matter  of  appropriations. 

Mr.  Vest.  I  would  not  be  absurd  enough  to  imply  that  j'ou  had  the 
power  of  prophesying  as  to  the  amount  of  appropriations 

The  Witness.  But  I  wanted  you  to  understand  my  position. 

Mr.  Vest.  I  just  want  to  put  this  question  to  you:  What  is  your 
opinion  as  to  the  proper  improvement  of  the  river,  and  what  is  the 
most  important  thing  to  be  done? 

The  Witness.  The  way  you  asked  that  question,  Mr.  Senator,  was 
this:  What  would  you  do  with  $20,000,0001  Now,  if  a  large  sum  of 
money  like  that  were  given  to  a  man  it  would  require  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  very  careful  consideration  before  he  could  state  his  idea  of  the 
best  manner  of  applying  that  particular  amount  of  money.  To  answer 
it  offhand  you  would  only  answer  it  according  to  the  idea  that  hap- 
pened to  come  into  your  mind. 

Mr.  Vest.  Well,  you  have  known  for  some  time  that  we  wanted  to 
get  at  that  matter.    That  question  has  been  put  repeatedly. 

The  Witness.  Well,  as  near  as  I  can  answer  it  oflfhand,  the  reply 
I  have  given  is  the  only  one  I  can  make. 

Major  H  ARBOD.  I  have  been  put  in  the  position  of  one  of  the  majority 
who  recommended  the  abandonment  by  the  Government  of  the  revet- 
ment of  the  Mississippi  Eiver.  I  do  not  And  that  position  comfortable, 
and  I  do  not  understand  that  that  was  the  position  that  the  majority 
occupied.  Personally,  1  agree  substantially  with  the  statement  made 
by  Major  Dabney,  which  was  a  plea  for  nvetment.  As  to  their  impor- 
tance, I  agree  in  many  things  that  have  been  said  by  Colonel  Gillespie 
and  by  Colonel  Stickney.  But  the  position  a  part  of  the  commission 
took  on  that  question  was  this:  We  had  started  out  in  the  early  days, 
under  instructions  from  Congress,  and  we  had  made  estimates  in  our 
experience  at  that  time. 

Subsequent  experience  proved  to  us  that  those  estimates  were  alto- 
gether too  small.  I  then  regarded  it  as  my  duty  to  inform  Congress  of 
what  we  had  learned,  and  lay  before  them  a  revised  estimate,  and  so 
put  them  in  a  position  to  decide  whether  to  go  on  with  this  permanent 
work  or  not,  as  they  saw  fit.     I  would  be  delighted  at  any  time  to 
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receive  an  intimation  to  go  on  with  the  permanent  improvement  of  the 
river,  but  I  am  waiting  for  that  from  Congress.  I  thought  it  our  duty 
to  lay  before  them  the  information  in  regard  to  the  cost,  time,  and 
material  that  we  had  acquired  by  the  experience  of  fifteen  years. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Do  you  understand  that  the  subsequent  action  of  Con- 
gress has  been  to  the  effect  that  it  has  ratified  your  action  in  substan- 
tially abandoning  revetment  workt 

Major  Harrod.  Our  reiwrts  show  that  to  undertake  that  revetment 
work  would  require  a  very  much  larger  appropriation.  Such  an  appro- 
priation has  not  been  made.  I  have  regarded  that  Congress  has  not 
taken  a  favorable  view  of  the  commencement  of  the  permanent  rectifi- 
cation of  the  river. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Then  it  is  your  opinion  that  Congress  really  contem- 
plates that  about  all  the  appropriations  shall  be  devoted  to  levee 
building? 

Major  Harrod.  No;  I  should  look  at  it  in  this  way:  That  as  long  as 
the  appropriations  go  on  with  substantial  regularity  and  size,  I  shall 
understand  that  Congress,  through  that  means,  has  expressed  its  sat- 
isfaction with  what  we  have  been  doing. 

Mr.  Catohinos.  I  think  you  put  the  case  too  strongly,  anyway,  Mr. 
Senator.  I  was  about  to  say  what  perhaps  you  do  not  know  (if  you  do 
I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  you),  that  of  this  $9,000,000  which  was  appro- 
priated, about  one-half  (probably  more  than  one-half)  was  applied  by 
the  commission  to  other  purposes  than  levees.  So  they  have  not,  by 
their  very  action,  shown  that  they  regard  it  as  all  devoted  to  levees. 

Colonel  Gillespie.  These  allotments  are,  of  course,  made  by  a  major- 
ity vote.  The  amount  was  $9,000,000  for  expenditure,  and  $4,500,000 
was  appropriated  for  levees. 

Mr.  Gallinger.  One-half! 

Colonel  Gillespie.  One-half  for  levees,  outright.  Then  $1,120,000 
was  reserved ;  that  money  can  be  taken  by  a  majority  vote  for  any 
other  purpose  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Gallinger.  So  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  you  have  used  a 
little  over  $3,000,000  for  purposes  other  than  the  building  of  levees  f 

Colonel  Gillespie.  Yes,  sir. 


TJ.  S.  S.  Mississippi,  February  7, 1898, 

George  McO.  Derby,  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson  : 

Q.  What  position  do  you  occupy! — A.  I  have  charge  of  the  fourth 
district  of  the  Mississippi  River  under  the  Mississippi  River  Commission. 

Q.  You  are  a  captain  in  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  United  States 
Army? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  what  point  to  what  point  does  your  district  extend!— A. 
From  Warrenton,  about  7  miles  below  Vicksburg,  to  the  Head  of  the 
Passes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  work  on  the  Mississippi 
River! — A.  A  little  over  three  years. 

Q.  Have  you  investigated  the  matter  of  the  flood  of  1897  and  prior 
floods! — A.  Yes,  sir;  to  some  extent. 

Q.  And  have  taken  pains  to  compare  the  flood  of  1897  with  other 
floods! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  difi'erence  in  the  high-water  stages  in  your  district 
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between  the  flood  of  1897  and  the  prior  great  floods — those  of  1883  and 
1883? — A.  The  flood  of  1897  was  everywhere  higher  than  previous 
floods. 

Q.  You  might  take  some  of  the  leading  points  along  the  river  and 
give  ns,  if  you  can,  the  difference  in  high- water  stages.— A.  It  was 
about  3.25  feet  higher  at  Vicksburg,  about  1.2  feet  higher  at  Natchez, 
about  1.33  feet  higher  at  Bed  Eiver,  about  3  feet  at  Plaquemine,  and 
about  2  feet  at  ISfew  Orleans. 

Q.  How  much  at  Donaldson villet — A.  About  2.2  fpet. 

Q.  How  much  at  WarrentonT— A.  At  Warrenton,  about  3  feet. 

Q.  And  how  below! — A.  Only  three- tenths  of  a  foot  diflference  at 
Fort  Jackson. 

Q.  Above  New  Orleans,  then,  it  probably  ran  from  2  to  3  fjett — A. 
Yes,  sir, 

Q.  The  excess  of  1897  over  prior  floods f— A.  Yes,  sir;  from  2  to  3 
feet,  about. 

Q.  And  then  below,  it  was  from  2  feet  down  to  a  few  tenths  of  a 
foot! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  the  volume  of  water,  as  well  as  the  gauge, 
at  Cairo,  in  1882  and  1883,  was  fully  as  great  as  in  1897!— A.  No,  sir; 
I  have  never  thought  that  it  was  as  great.  The  extreme  height  of  the 
gauge  was  as  great  or  a  little  higher,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  tlio  volume 
of  water  that  passed  Cairo  in  those  years  was  greater  than  what  passed 
in  1897,  at  least  not  at  stages  of  the  river  that  would  endanger  the 
levee  line.  I  base  that  on  merely  my  own  investigation  of  it.  The  ex- 
treme height  at  Cairo  was  maintained  a  very  much  longer  time  in  1897 
than  it  was  in  1882. 

Q.  But  the  stages  were  higher! — A.  The  extreme  stage  was  a  little 
higher;  but  ip  1897  we  had  a  stage  above  48  feet  for  forty-one  days,  as 
against  only  fifteen  days  in  1882. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  excessive  height  of  the  flood  of  1897, 
in  your  district,  over  that  of  the  prior  great  floods! — A.  I  attribute  it, 
primarily,  to  levee  construction  in  the  districts  above. 

Mr.  Berrt.  If  other  causes  contributed,  please  state  what  they  were, 
Captain. 

The  Witness.  I  think  the  greater  volume  of  water  passed  at  high 
stages  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it,  as  also  the  long  duration  of  these 
high  stages.  And,  thirdly,  I  would  attribute  it  to  the  fact  that  the 
levees  did  not  break  to  the  extent  they  did  in  1882. 

Q.  Did  any  crevasses  occur  in  your  district;  and  if  so,  where? — A. 
No  important  crevasses.  I  had  one  at  Glasscock,  which  is  within  4 
miles  of  the  end  of  the  levee  system,  in  the  Lower  Tensas  district, 
and  also  one  near  Baton  Bouge  at  a  place  called  Conrad,  but  this 
crevasse  was  closed  within  six  days  from  the  time  the  levee  broke. 

Q.  The  Glasscock  crevasse  was  not  closed  until  after  the  flood! — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  wide  was  the  gap! — A.  About  1,400  feet  wide.  It  was  not 
thought  wise  to  undertake  to  close  it,  because  it  was  doing  practically 
uo  damage,  being  within  4  miles  of  the  end  of  the  levee  system.  The 
land  was  under  water  on  the  back  of  the  levee  as  well  as  on  the  front 
at  the  time  it  broke. 

Q.  Most  of  the  levees  of  your  district  have  been  constructed  by  local 
authority,  have  they  not! — A.  The  greater  part  of  the  yardage  was 
built  by  the  local  authorities,  but  the  United  States  has  now  built,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  somewhat  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  line. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion,  if  you  can  give  it,  of  the  levee  yardage  in 
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your  district  which  was  constracted  by  local  authority  and  by  Federal 
authority? — A.  It  is  impossible  to  get  accurate  iuforiuation  as  to  the 
total  yardage  put  into  the  levee  line  from  the  beginuing:  but  from  the 
best  records  available  the  total  yardage  constructed  by  local  authori- 
ties since  1865  is  42,763,000  cubic  yards,  the  United  States  have  con- 
structed 24,490,000  cubic  yards.  These  totals  do  not  however  represeu t 
existing  yardage,  as  a  considerable  portiou  of  the  work  done  has  froui 
time  to  time  been  destroyed  by  the  river.  Of  the  total  length  of  tbe 
existing  levee  line  the  United*  IStates  have  built,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
about  67  per  cent. 

Q.  You  mean  new  levees,  built  by  the  Government? — A.  Not  uetres- 
sarily  new  levees,  but  about  67  per  cent  of  the  length  of  the  line,  Ljis 
been  built  in  whole  or  in  j)art,  by  the  United  States. 

Q.  When  were  those  levees  that  you  speak  of  completed  ?  Prior  to 
to  the  flood  of  1897  or  since? — A.  There  has  been  but  little  work  doue 
as  yet  since  the  flood  of  1897. 

Q.  The  gauge  of  levee  height  that  you  had  adopted  prior  to  the  flood 
of  1897  is  now  regarded  as  insufficient,  is  it  not! — A.  Yes,  sir.  It  was 
regarded  as  insuthcient  before  the  flood  of  1897,  also. 

Q.  How  much  higher  on  an  average  would  they  require  to  be  made 
now  to  make  them  safe! — A.  I  would  say  3  feet  on  an  average. 

Q.  Three  feet  higher  than  they  are  at  present? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  height  of  your  levees  above  New  Orleans? — 
A.  About'12  feet. 

Q.  Then  you  would  require  on  an  average  a  15-foot  levee? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  To  make  your  levees  safe  and  permanent? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  the  Federal  Government  has  expended  in 
levee  construction  within  your  district? — A.  When  funds  now  available 
are  exhausted  the  total  expenditure  will  amount  to  $5,036,254.80. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  in  respect  to  relieving  the  floods  or  overflo\r 
of  the  river  by  means  of  utilizing  existing  outlets,  by  additional  outlets, 
or  by  the  outlet  system,  as  it  is  called  f — A.  I  believe  in  utilizing  the 
existing  outlets,  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  create  new  ones. 
I  think  that,  when  an  outlet  is  made,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  river  below  it  and  that  of  the  outlet  together 
will  amount  to  only  the  same  thing  as  the  original  carrying  capacity  of 
the  river  below  the  outlet. 

Q.  To-day  the  Atchafalaya  (you  were  with  us  there  to-day)  carried 
practically  all  the  water  of  the  Red  Kiver  and  a  considerable  iK)rtion 
of  the  Mississippi  water  as  well,  did  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  all  of  the 
Eed  lUver  water  and  a  great.deal  of  the  Mississippi  water. 

Q.  Should  you  say  that  half  of  the  volume  of  the  Atchafalaya  to-day 
is  composed  of  Mississippi  River  water? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  say  at 
least  half. 

Q.  And  the  other  half  is  the  entire  volume  of  the  Red  River? — A. 
Yesy  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  reasonably  any  immediate  danger  that  the 
Mississippi  River  will  break  into  the  Atchafalaya? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Beyond  the  amount  that  flows  into  it  to  day  from  the  Missis- 
sippi?— A.  Well,  of  course,  the  volume  that  the  Atchafalaya  carries  is 
variable.  It  often  carries  a  vast  deal  more  of  the  Mississippi  water 
than  it  is  carrying  to-day. 

Q.  Of  the  Mississippi  water? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  great  deal  more  than 
it  is  carrying  to-day. 
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Q.  It  is  a  very  valuable  safeguard,  then,  as  an  outlet? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
it  is  valuble  as  it  stands  to-day. 

Q.  And  it  would  be  wholly  unsafe  to  close  it  up  as  an  outlet  for  the 
Mississippi  Eiver,  would  it  not? — A.  I  think  at  present  it  would. 

Q.  Or  even  with  a  levee  system  increased  3  feet,  as  you  suggest! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  regard  it  as  unsafe  and  unwise  to  close  the  Atchafa- 
laya  River? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  should.  As  to  the  danger  of  its  enlarjr- 
ing,  we  have  constructed  some  sills  and  dams  that  you  perhai)s  noticed 
to-day. 

Q.  Yes;  you  have  two  mattress  sills  there? — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  Has  the  effect  of  those  been  benelicial? — A.  Yes,  sir;  although 
the  Atchafalaya  has  enlarged  somewhat  sinc^e  they  were  constructed. 

Q.  Is  Bayou  Plaquemine  being  utilized  as  an  outlet  in  part? — A. 
N"o,  sir. 

Q.  Not  nowf — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  before  the  ronstruction  of  the  locks  were  entered  upon? — 
A.  I  think  it  was  elose<l  a  lung  time  before  that. 

Major  Harrod.  It  was  closed  during  the  war. 

Q.  Have  you  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  lock  there? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  But  you  know  about  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  a  general  way. 

Q.  Does  not  that  contemplate  utilizing  the  Plaquemine  as  an  outlet  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  at  alU— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  any  shape? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  Bayou  Lafourche  is  an  outlet,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  would  not  do  to  close  that  up,  would  it? — A.  I  think  the 
volame  that  the  Lafourche  carries  is  insignificant.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  do  to  close  it  up,  because  it  would  be  injurious  to  navigation. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  constructing  outlets  at  Bayou  Manchac,  by 
way  of  the  Amite  Kiver,  into  Lake  Maurepas,  or  from  Bonnet  Carre 
over  to  Lake  Pontchartrain  ? — A.  I  think  it  would  be  very  inadvisable. 

Q.  And  injudicious? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  about  Lake  Borgne — Cowden's  plan  ? — ^A.  I  think  the  same 
as  to  that. 

Q.  His  plan  is  to  make  an  outlet  into  Lake  Borgne,  as  I  remem- 
ber?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  regard  that  as  not  being  feasible? — A.  It  is  feasible,  but  I 
think  it  would  be  very  injudicious. 

Q.  What  would  you  suggest  for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation 
of  the  river  and  for  the  protection  of  the  country  against  floods? — A. 
I  think  that  altogether  the  most  important  question  is  that  of  bank 
protection.  All  the  other  work  that  we  do  is  temporary  and  can  only 
be  su(;h  until  the  banks  are  held. 

Q.  Something  was  said  in  the  testimony  of  Colonel  Stickney  about 
your  constructing  spur  dikes  at  New  Orleans? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  have 
a  number  of  spur  dikes  at  New  Orleans. 

Q.  Is  bank  protection  the  object  of  those! — A.  Yes,  sir;  to  prevent 
the  caving  of  the  bank  and  tlie  destruction  of  property  thereby. 

Q.  Where  are  these  dikes? — A.  We  have  some  at  Southport,  which 
is  just  above  New  Orleans. 

Q.  Near  Garrollton? — A.  In  the  same  bend  with  Carrollton. 

Q.  Is  it  on  the  west  side? — A.  On  the  east  side,  on  the  left  bank,  near 
Carrollton.    Then  we  have  two  more  at  Amesville  and  a  number  of 
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others  at  Oonldsboro.    Those  are  on  the  right  bank,  and  there  is  quite 
a  long  series  in  the  Third  district  of  New  Orleans  on  the  left  bank. 

Q.  How  are  they  constructed? — A.  They  consist  of  a  mattress  abuat 
400  feet  long  and  150  feet  wide  and  2  J  feet  thick.  On  that  mattress  are 
placed  cribs.  The  cribs  are  of  the  same  construction  as  the  mattress, 
only  they  are  6  feet  high  instead  of  being  2J  feet  high.  A  number  of 
cribs  are  placed  one  ux)on  another  until  the  tops  of  them  come  to  a  slope 
of  about  one  on  three,  starting  from  low- water  mark  down  to  the  bed 
of  the  river. 

Q.  You  pile  mattress  upon  mattress,  then,  from  the  bed  of  the  river 
up?— A.  From  the  bed  of  the  river  up. 

Q.  You  do  not  use  any  piling? — A.  No  piling  on  that  work. 

Q.  You  place  one  crib  on  top  of  another! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  find  that  kind  of  a  spur  dike  operates  in  protecting 
the  bank  from  erosion? — A.  On  the  whole,  in  New  Orleans,  they  have 
worked  very  well.    They  prop  up  the  bank  locally. 

Q.  Is  it  the  result  of  those  spur  dikes  that  silt  gathers  in  behiml 
them  on  the  lower  side  ? — A.  We  have  never  yet  detected  that  there  is 
any  deposit  between  the  spurs. 

Q.  Neither  above  nor  below? — A.  Neither  above  nor  below. 

Q.  Well,  silt  goes  into  the  mattress,  does  it  not,  and  helps  to  anchor 
it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  builds  up  a  barrier? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  do  those  dikes  in  their  operations  stop  the  erosion  of  the 
bank! — A.  So  far  we  can  not  say  that  they  have  actually  stopped  it, 
but  they  have  checked  it  enough  so  that  we  have  not  yet  had  any  seri- 
ous caving  in  any  bend  where  we  have  put  them. 

Q.  You  regard  them,  then,  as  still  in  an  experimental  state? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  but  a  very  promising  experiment  at  New  Orleans  and  quite 
so  above.  But  the  conditions  are  somewhat  different  up  the  river;  so 
the  experiment  is  not  so  encouraging  above  New  Orleans.  It  has  not 
been  thoroughly  tested  up  the  river  until  this  season.  We  are  now 
putting  in  a  series  of  dikes  at  Giles  Bend,  just  above  Natchez. 

Q.  Does  your  district  extend  above  Natchez! — A.  Yes,  sir;  my  dis- 
trict extends  to  near  Vicksburg. 

Q.  And  you  have  put  these  spurs  in  that  little  bend! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  not  got  that  completed  yet? — A.  This  season's  work  is 
very  nearly  completed. 

Q.  Have  you  carried  it  far  enough  so  yoii  can  ascertain  whether  any 
beneficial  effects  have  been  derived  from  it? — A.  No,  sir;  we  can't  tell 
that  as  yet. 

Q.  IMease  state  to  the  committee  such  recommendations  and  sug- 
gestions as  you  have  to  make  with  respect  to  the  improvement  of  the 
navigation  of  the  river  and  the  checking  of  floods — preventing  the  land 
from  being  overflowed. — A.  I  have  little  to  recommend  beyond  continu- 
ing what  we  have  been  doing;  proceeding  with  levee  construction,  with 
bank  protection,  and,  as  a  temporary  device,  with  the  dredging  work. 

The  whole  question  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  dollars  and  cents; 
no  one  disputes  that  the  work  can  be  done,  the  question  being  merely 
whether  it  can  be  done  within  practical  limits  of  cost.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  would  recommend  that  appropriations  be  made  early  in  the 
season,  and  that  authority  be  given  to  make  contracts  in  advance  of 
appropriations,  as  is  the  usual  custom  under  the  continning-contract 
system.  A  contrary  policy  sometimes  forces  upon  us  an  increase  in 
the  cost  of  the  work  amounting  to  as  much  as  30  per  cent. 

I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that  a  slight  change  in  organization  would 
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briDg  about  a  speedier  solution  of  the  difficult  problems  connected 
>Titli  the  improvement  of  the  river.  I  believe  that  to  secure  uniformity, 
eoiitinuity,  and  consistency  in  the  work  there  should  be  one  member 
of  the  commission  without  any  other  duties  than  planning,  directing, 
and  supervising  the  work  on  the  river.  He  should  serve  for  a  long 
term  and  be  content  to  make  this  his  life  work;  the  district  ofQcers 
should  serve  nnder  his  orders  and  disburse  the  funds  j  and  their  tour 
of  duty  should  also  be  long — at  least  six  years — as  the  work  now  suflfers 
from  the  frequency  with  which  it  changes  hands.  On  the  other  hand, 
much  yotinger  men  than  those  now  on  duty  would  serve  the  jiurpose, 
and  since  the  position  would  bo  a  particularly  undesirable  one,  both 
professionally  and  personally,  lieutenants  serving  on  the  Lower  Missis- 
sippi,  under  the  orders  of  a  senior  officer,  should  be  allowed  captains' 
pay,  as  it  is  most  desirable,  to  secure  the  best  results,  that  they  should 
be  willing  and  anxious  to  retain  their  positions  for  at  least  six  years. 

There  is  urgent  need  for  concentrating  the  best  thought  and  talent 
available  upon  the  question  of  bank  protection ;  millions  of  dollars  can 
be  saved  by  a  speedy  solution  of  this  fundamental  problem. 

There  is  great  need  for  more  system  in  the  construction  and  niainte- 
nance  of  levees.  At  present  there  are  in  my  district  six  distinct  forces 
that  work  independently  toward  building  and  maintaining  the  levee 
line ;  The  individual  i>lanter,  the  railroad,  the  parish,  the  levee  board, 
the  State,  and  the  United  States.  There  is  no  coherent  system  of  coop- 
eration between  these  forces,  and  it  is  only  thanks  to  the  exceeding 
amiability  of  the  people  concerned  that  great  and  injurious  confusion 
has  been  avoided.  I  believe  that  the  best  results  can  only  be  obtained 
by  legislation  which  will  put  the  levee  system  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
District  of  Columbia — the  local  authorities  dei)Ositing  their  taxes  in 
the  United  States  Treasury  and  the  United  States  taking  charge  of  the 
levee  line,  expending  upon  the  liue  of  each  district  the  amount  depos- 
ited by  that  district  plus  an  equal  amount  of  Federal  funds. 

Such  a  system  would  incidentally  secure  a  great  advantage  to  the 
country,  in  that  the  improvement  of  the  levee  line  would,  by  reason  of 
the  thicker  population  and  larger  taxable  values,  proceed  more  rai>idly 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  than  above.  In  this  way  all 
of  the  yearly  addition  to  the  safety  of  the  valley  would  be  a  net  addi- 
tion ;  whereas,  if  the  improvement  is  allowed  to  go  on  more  rapidly 
above  than  below,  as  is  now  sometimes  the  case,  there  is  no  net  addi- 
tion to  the  safety  of  the  valley,  for  the  additional  safety  given  above  is 
far  more  than  counteracted  by  the  additional  danger  below,  due  to  the 
increased  flood  heights  caused  by  the  improvements  above. 

Q.  Do  you  dredge  in  your  reach  of  the  river? — A.  A  little;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  low-water  stages? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where? — A.  At  a  place  called  Fords,  the  worst  crossing  I  have. 

Q.  Where  is  that? — A.  Just  below  Natchez.  And  the  channel  we 
went  through  to-day,  lower  Old  River,  in  former  days  used  to  go  dry 
entirely  at  low  water.    We  now  maintain  a  channel  of  5^  feet  there. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  eli'ect  of  the  construction  of  the  levees  upon 
the  navigability  of  the  river  at  low  stages  of  water? — A.  I  do  not  think 
it  has  had  any  effect  at  all. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  construction  of  levees  upon  the 
bed  of  the  river,  as  to  lowering  or  raising  it? — A.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  weight  of  evidence  is  that  it  has  slightly  lowered  the 
bed. 

Q.  There  has  been  no  increase  in  the  height  of  the  bed  of  the  river? — 
A.  No,  sir;  no  net  increase. 
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Examined  by  Mr.  Berry: 

Q.  If  I  uDderstood  you  correctly,  in  the  beginning  of  your  testimony 
you  said  much  more  water  passed  down  during  the  flood  in  1897  than 
in  1882? — A.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  dangerous  stages  of  the  river. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  the  destruction  of  the  levees  below  was  not  in 
part  attributable  to  the  effect  of  the  long-continued  high  water? — A. 
In  1882! 

Q.  In  1897.— A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that  that  caused  the  levees  to  give  way — the 
fact  that  it  remained  hi^h  for  a  longer  time  than  usual? — A.  No,  sir. 
The  levees  that  gave  way  above  my  distiict  gave  way  very  quickly, 
and  gave  way  by  reason  of  the  extreme  height  of  the  flood.  Down  in 
my  district  the  two  tliat  broke  were  from  entirely  local  causes. 

Q.  From  defects  in  the  levee  and  not  by  the  beating  of  the  waves 
against  the  levee?— A.  Yes,  six* 

Examined  by  Mr.  Gallinger  : 

Q.  In  view  of  the  i)ossibility  of  the  Federal  Government  assuming 
control  or  guardianship  of  the  levee  system,  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
what  your  opinion  is  as  to  the  probable  cost  of  maintenance  of  the 
levees  after  they  shall  have  been  constructed,  giving  it,  if  you  can,  in 
percentage  of  the  original  cost. — A.  I  think  5  per  cent  quite  too  high 
for  that  purpose;  2i  per  cent  would  be  ample,  in  my  judgment. 

Q.  What  facts  or 'theories  do  you  base  that  estimate  upon! — A.  I  do 
not  believe  that  every  Jevee  would  have  to  be  renewed  once  in  twenty 
years;  while  it  is  true  that  the  levees  we  build  on  caving  banks  prob- 
ably will  have  to  be  renewed  that  often,  I  do  not  think  that  those  on  the 
other  banks  will.  It  is  true  that  the  bends  are  working  down,  and  that 
therefore,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  parts  of  the  banks  that  are  now 
making  will  some  day  become  caving  banks;  but  the  process  of  the 
downward  movement  of  the  bends  is  a  very  slow  one. 

My  district  contains  5S4i  of  the  1 ,342  miles  of  levee  on  the  river  below 
Cairo,  and  during  the  past  Ave  years  the  loss  from  all  causes  has  only 
amounted  to  3,666,000  cubic  yards.  As  this  is  less  than  7 J  per  cent  of 
the  estimated  contents  of  the  line,  the  annual  loss  has  been  rather  less 
than  1 J  per  cent.  With  correctly  located  levees  I  think  the  loss  should 
not  exceed  2  per  cent  for  the  whole  river. 

Q.  But  while  some  levees  will  last  longer  than  twenty  years,  will  not 
others  last  a  shorter  time,  and  will  there  not  be  a  partial  destruction! — 
A.  Ko,  sir;  I  do  not  think  any  levee  ought  to  last  less  than  twenty 
years,  except  where  a  mistake  has  been  made  and  the  levee  has  not 
been  located  properly.  Of  course  we  do  make  such  mistakes  occa- 
sionally, but  they  should  be  rare  iii  the  future. 

Q.  Of  course  you  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  will  be 
crevasses,  and,  because  of  the  change  of  tbe  current,  a  necessity  for 
rebuilding  portions  of  the  levee? — A.  1  think  there  ought  not  to  be 
crevasses,  sir,  when  we  get  the  system  in  working  order.  They  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  very  few,  and  not  enough  to  aflect  the  question  of 
maintenance  appreciably ;  and  long  before  the  twenty  years'  lifer  of  new 
levees  has  expired  I  believe  the  bank  protection  problem  will  have 
been  solved  and  the  levee  sites  will  have  become  permanent. 

Colonel  Gillespie.  I  would  like  to  say  that  tbe  commission  did 
make  some  examination  in  1893  to  ascertain  exactly  what  this  loss  was 
for  a  period  of  ten  years.  Of  course  that  takes  the  lev'ees  on  the  lines 
as  they  were  adopted,  and  the  retjonstruction  on  practically  the  same 
lines.    And  from  1882  to  1893,  a  period  of  ten  years,  the  loss  in  actual 
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leDgth  of  miles  was  445;  or,  as  it  was  estimated  by  the  commission,  40 
per  cent.    It  was  on  that  basis,  I  think,  that  the  life  of  a  levee  was  esti- 
mated at  twenty  years. 
.     Q.  Tbat  would  be  4  per  cent  a  year? 

Colonel  Gillespie.  About  4  per  cent  a  year.  This  includes  the  loss 
in  the  various  districts.  It  was  found  that  the  greatest  loss  was  in  the 
region  where  we  would  naturally  expect  it — in  the  Lower  Yazoo,  the 
Upper  Tensas,  and  the  Middle  Tensas.  The  Middle  Tensas  gave  us 
the  greatest  percentage.  The  percentage  in  Lake  Borgne  was  22,  the 
lowest  percentage.  Now  how  that  table  was  gotten  and  the  conditions 
under  which  the  percentage  was  given  can  be  more  accnrately  told  by 
Major  Harrod,  but  all  my  consideration  of  the  lite  of  a  levee  has  been 
controlled  by  that  examination,  which  was  made  about  two  years  prior 
to  my  becoming  a  member  of  the  commission,  and  it  was  given  at  40 
per  cent  for  ten  years. 

Mr.  Berby.  The  loss  on  a  complete  system  of  levees  would  not  be 
nearly  so  great  as  that  between  the  years  1882  and  1892,  would  it? 

Colonel  Gillespie.  No. 
'Mr.  Bebby.  Nothing  like  it! 

Colonel  Gillespie.  No. 

Mr.  Gallinger.  The  loss  for  the  ten  years  was  40  per  cent  of  the 
entire  system? 

Colonel  Gillespie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  But  there  was  a  very  considerable  amount  expended, 
was  there  not,  on  what  was  not  lost,  which  would  have  to  be  added  to 
the  cost  of  maintenance — money  whicli  was  expended  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  strengthening  the  existing  parts? 

Colonel  Gillespie.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  That  would  not  come  in  under  the  head  of  mainte- 
nance.   That  is  improvement. 

Colonel  Gillespie.  All  I  wanted  to  emphasize  was  that  the  state- 
ment that  the  life  of  a  levee  was  twenty  years  was  the  result  of  investi- 
gations and  observations  made  by  the  commission  itself  for  a  period  of 
ten  years. 

Mr.  Bebby.  Including  the  high-water  periods  of  1882, 1883,  and  1884! 

Colonel  Gillespie.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so;  and  if  there  is  anything 
exceptional  about  the  table,  i  do  not  know  it. 

Major  Habbod.  That  estimate  was  made  on  the  losses  of  the  old- 
time  locations,  when  the  States  were  very  much  pushed  for  money  and 
had  to  make  their  locations  very  near  the  bank.  A  very  material 
improvement  has  already  been  made,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  what 
that  will  be  reduced  fully  one-half  or  to  the  figure  which  I  mentioned 
in  my  testimony  when  a  complete  and  well-located  system  is  in  exist- 
ence. All  the  new  levees  are  farther  from  the  bank,  and,  in  obedience 
to  a  resolution  of  the  commission,  are  designed  to  last  at  least  twenty 
years.  The  State  authorities  have  cooperated  in  that  improvement  of 
location. 

Colonel  Gillespie.  But  your  variation  is  very  much  smaller  than  it 
is  in  the  upper  districts.  In  moving  them  back  to  provide  for  this 
twenty  years'  life,  your  moving  back  has  been  very  much  less;  you 
have  followed  more  generally  the  general  lines  of  the  river  than  the 
people  in  the  upper  districts. 

Major  HABBOD.  Because  the  caving  is  very  much  less  rapid  and  the 
same  retirement  from  the  bank  is  not  necessary. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Kelson: 
Q.  You  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  levee  construction, 
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and  are  familiar  with  the  prices  paid  for  the  work.  Will  yoa  please 
state  to  the  committee  yonr  experience  in  reference  to  the  cost  of  levee 
construction? 

The  Witness.  The  most  economical  work  that  I  have  done  since  I  • 
have  been  here  was  two  years  ago.    Then  we  let  contracts  to  the 
amount  of  about  5,000,000  yards  for  10.3  cents  per  yard  on  the  average. 
The  price  varied  from  7.45  to  25  cents,  but  the  average  was  10.3. 

Q.  What  was  it  before  that?— A.  In  189  3  it  was  21.2  cents. 

Q.  What  was  the  price  when  you  first  camo  here? — ^A.  For  1894  it 
was  14.90  cents. 

Q.  And  it  has  been  going  down  right  along? — A.  The  figure  I  have 
given  (10.3  cents)  was  the  bottom  mark.    Then  it  went  up  again. 

Q.  What  is  it  now? — A.  About  14  cents.  But  I  think  the  rise  is 
mainly  due  to  lack  of  management.  Last  year  we  were  obliged  to  pro- 
vide for  doing  our  work  the  last  five  months  of  the  year,  during  the 
most  unfavorable  season ;  we  were  compelled,  inasmuch  as  the  funds 
did  not  become  available  earlier,  to  throw  a  whole  year's  work  upon  the 
market,  to  be  done  in  five  months;  you  can  easily  see  what  must  be  the 
€ft'ect  of  forcing  upon  the  market  more  work  than  all  the  contractors 
upon  the  river  could  possibly  do.  We  cornered  our  own  market  and 
put  contractors  in  a  position  to  demand  any  price  they  chose.  The 
remedy  for  the  future  is  to  make  the  funds  available  earlier  in  the  season 
and  permit  us  to  make  contracts  in  advance  of  the  appropriations,  as 
is  usually  done  under  the  continuing  contract  system. 

Q.  If  you  had  plenty  of  money  and  could  let  the  work  in  the  proper 
time  and  for  the  proper  season,  what  could  the  work  be  done  for  in 
your  opinion? — A.  1  am  confident  that  the  estimate  of  15  cents  for  the 
work,  that  the  commission  has  suggested,  is  ample. 

Q.  It  would  not  exceed  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  More  likely  to  be  lower? — A.  Yes,  sir;  12  cents  or  even  lower,  if 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  do  the  work  on  business  principles. 

J.  A.  OCKBBSON,  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson  : 

Q.  What  is  your  profession? — A.  I  am  a  civil  engineer. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  business? — A.  About 
twenty-five  years. 

Q.  By  whom  are  you  now  employed  ? — A.  By  the  United  States  Gov- 
•ernment,  under  the  Mississippi  Kiver  Commission. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  employment? — A.  Ever 
since  1879,  with  the  exception  of  two  years. 

Q.  And  what  work  have  you  been  doing  in  that  period? — A.  I  have 
had  charge  of  the  general  surveys  of  the  river  from  which  these  maps 
that  you  see  in  the  atlas  have  been  made,  and  of  all  the  investigations 
of  the  physical  features  of  tiie  river,  such  as  the  raising  of  the  bed,  the 
discharge,  the  caving  of  the  banks,  and  matters  of  that  sort. 

Q.  Now,  I  wish  you  would  take  up  the  subject  your  own  way,  and 
give  us  what  information  you  can  in  regard  to  the  matter,  and  what 
<5onclusions  you  have  arrived  at  with  reference  to  the  subjects  we  have 
been  investigating. — A.  The  matter  of  improving  the  Mississippi  River 
involves  two  distinct  problems:  One,  the  regulation  and  control  of  the 
floods;  and  the  otlier,  the  improvement  of  low  water  navigation. 

There  are  two  prominent  methods  of  controlling  the  floods:  First, 
by  means  of  levees  of  suflficient  height  and  size  to  carry  the  flood  vol- 
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uine  safely  to  the  Gulf;  second,  by  means  of  reservoirs  to  bold  back 
the  surplus  water.  I  believe  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  nearly 
all  engineers  who  are  familiar  with  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
stream  feel  confident  that  the  floods  can  be  controlled  by  means  of 
levees.  At  the  present  time  we  have  about  1,293  miles  of  levee.  One 
buudred  and  fifteen  miles  of  levee  lies  along  the  St.  Francis  front, 
extending  down  from  Point  Pleasant,  Mo.,  to  Pecan  Point,  about  35 
miles  above  Memphis,  and  from  Kents  to  Walnut  Bend  Landing,  G 
miles,  a  total  of  121  miles,  leaving  about  100  miles  yet  to  build. 

The  Yazoo  front  levee,  31 L  miles  long,  begins  at  the  head  of  Ham 
Lake,  about  15  miles  below  Memphis  and  reaching  to  a  point  about  15 
miles  above  Yicksburg,  near  the  head  of  Eagle  Lake. 

The  White  Eiver  front  levee,  64  miles  long,  begins  at  Helena  and 
extends  down  to  the  lower  end  of  Laconia  Circle,  about  10  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  the  White  Kiver. 

The  Tensas  front  levee,  303  miles  long,  begins  near  the  Arkansas 
River  and  thence  runs  to  the  Mississippi  Eiver  at  Lucca  Lauding,  12 
miles  above  Arkansas  City,  cutting  off  the  overflow  at  the  head  of  the 
Teusas  Basin. 

From  Lucca  Lauding  the  levee  runs  along  near  the  river  to  near 
Boiigere,  about  32  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Red  River. 

The  Atchafalaya  front  levee,  207  miles  long,  extends  from  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Red  and  Atchafalaya  rivers  to  about  1  mile  below  Fort 
Jackson. 

The  Pontchartrain  and  Lake  Borgne  front  levee,  207  miles  long, 
extends  from  the  hills  at  Baton  Rouge  to  Fort  St.  Piiilip. 

The  length  of  river  from  Cairo  to  the  lower  limit  of  the  levee  line  is 
about  1,033  miles. 

The  area  subject  to  overflow  in  the  St.  Francis  Basin  is  about  6,706 
square  miles.  In  the  AVhite  River  Basin,  about  956  square  miles.  In 
the  Yazoo  Basin,  about  6,648  square  miles.  In  the  Tensas  Basin,  6,370 
square  miles.  In  the  Atchafalaya  Basin,  about  8,109  square  miles.  In 
the  Ponchartrain  Basin,  about  2,001  square  miles — a  grand  total  of 
29,790  square  miles,  or  19,065,600  acres. 

The  protection  from  floods  of  a  tract  of  this  magnitude  is  necessarily 
a  gigantic  enterprise,  involving  a  very  large  outlay. 

Estimating  the  levee  system  as  it  stands  to-day  as  averaging  15  feet 
high  and  costing,  at  15  cents  per  cubic  yard,  about  $23,320  per  mile,  and 
we  have  the  value  of  existing  levees  as  about  $30,152,760. 

This  amount  by  no  means  represents  the  sum  of  money  that  has 
been  expended  in  perfecting  the  line. 

A  large  percentage  of  it  has  been  built  and  rebuilt  on  account  of 
caving  banks  and  crevasses. 

Even  as  they  now  stand  the  levees  are  neither  high  enough  nor  strong 
enough  to  confine  such  floods  as  1882  and  1897,  and  about  100  miles  of 
levee  is  still  lacking  to  close  the  Lower  St.  Francis  Basin. 

To  bring  the  whole  system  up  to  the  standard  required  to  control 
future  floods  will  cost  about  $20,000,000.  After  this  is  done  comes  the 
question  of  maintenance.  Estimated  at  5  per  cent  of  the  total  cost, 
this  would  require  an  annual  outlay  of  about  $2,507,638.  This  amounts 
to  about  13  cents  per  acre  for  the  entire  overflow  area. 

It  will  be  seen  that  very  large  expenditures  are  essential  to  the  suc- 
cessful completion  and  maintenance  of  a  levee  system,  but  the  great 
interests  involved  amply  justify  them. 
From  an  engineering  point  of  view,  the  levees  should  be  developed 
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from  the  upper  end  of  the  allavial  basin  downstream,  but  the  magni- 
tude of  the  interests  at  the  lower  end  demands  that  they  should  be 
protected  as  the  levee  system  is  developed. 

The  great  flood  of  1897  tested  the  levees  and  soon  exposed  the  weak 
points.  In  the  St.  Francis  front  there  were  twenty-three  breaks  from 
50  to  3,000  feet  long  and  aggregating  13,255  feet  long. 

In  the  Yazoo  front  there  were  six  breaks,  aggregating  9,260  feet  long-. 

In  the  White  River  front  there  were  fourteen  breaks,  aggregating 
10,525  feet  in  length. 

In  the  Tensas  front  there  were  four  breaks,  aggregating  5,230  feet 
long. 

Nearly  all  of  the  breaks  were  caused  by  the  water  flowing  over  the 
tops  of  tlie  levees. 

From  the  Ked  River  down  to  the  forts,  a  distance  of  280  miles,  the 
flood  was  carried  between  two  parallel  lines  of  levee  without  a 
break  that  was  not  closed  before  the  flood  subsided.  The  volume  of 
this  flood  at  Carrollton,  at  a  maximum  stage  of  18.7  feet,  was  1,350,000 
cubic  feet  per  second. 

The  Atchafalaya  carried  a  maximum  of  406,000  cubic  feet  i)er  second. 

The  total  extent  of  the  breaks  amounted  to  about  8.8  miles,  or  a  little 
over  a  half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  length  of  levee  line. 

From  a  point  about  100  miles  below  Cairo  to  the  Gulf  the  stage 
reached  in  1897  \yas  greater  than  any  previous  record.  As  far  as  vol- 
ume of  water  is  concerned,  however,  the  flood  of  1882  was  much  greater 
than  that  of  1897.  The  flood  of  1882  stood  above  the  danger  line  at 
Cairo,  or  42  feet  on  the  gauge,  for  a  period  of  seventy-two  days.  The 
flood  of  1897  stood  above  the  danger  line  for  a  period  of  fifty-four 
days.  During  the  flood  of  1897  the  tributaries  below  Cairo  were  all 
rather  low. 

Table  showing  relative  heights  of  floods  of  1882  and  1897. 


1882. 


Cairo 

Belmont 

New  Madrid 

Cottonwood  Point 

Fulton 

Mempbis 

Mboons 

Helena 

Suutiower 

White  River , 

ArkanBUB  City 

Gn^t'nvlUe , 

Lake  Providence. . 

Vicksburg 

St.  Joseph 

Natchez 

Re<l  River 

Bayou  Sara 

Baton  Rouge 

Plaquemiue , 

Coll ejLM^  Point 

Carrollton 


61. 
45. 
40. 
37. 
30. 
35. 
39. 
47. 
41. 
48. 
47. 
41. 
38. 
48. 
44. 
47. 
48. 
39. 
36, 
31. 
23. 
15. 


18P7. 


51. «— 0. 3 
45.1  0.0 
40.3-0.6 
39.3+1.8 
37.5+0.8 
37. 7+2. 5 
41.6+2.8 
51.8+4.6 
47.3+5.0 
52.4+4.0 
51.9+4.8 
46.8+5.1 
44.4+6.1 
52.4+3.6 
47.9+3.0 
49.  8+2. 0 
50.2+1.7 
43.8+4.5 
40.7+4.7 
38.3+5.0 
28.0+4.8 
19.0+4.0 


I  have  here  a  hydrograph,  which  may  be  of  interest.  It  shows  a 
continuous  record  of  the  stage  of  the  Missouri  River  at  Hermann,  Mo., 
the  Upper  Mississippi  at  Hannibal,  Mo.,  the  Middle  Mississippi  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  the  Ohio  at  Paducah,  Ky.,  the  Lower  Mississippi  at  Cairo, 
111.,  Helena,  Ark.,  Lake  Providence,  La.,  Red  River  Landing,  La.,  and 
Carrollton,  La.,  for  a  period  of  twenty-six  years  including  the  flood  of 
1897. 
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liydrograph  was  marked  "  Exhibit  CC"  and  follows  here: 
backwater  from  the  Mississippi  extended  up  the  White  and 
as  Bivers  a  distance  of  about  115  miles  during  the  flood  of  1897, 

iSxamined  by  Mr.  Berry  : 

o  what  cause  do  you  attribute  the  additional  height  of  water 
;he  river,  at  the  points  you  have  named? — A.  I  attribute  the 
.  <iial  height  to  the  construction  of  levees,  confining  the  flood  to 
rer  limits. 

Do  you  think  that  the  return  water  from  the  St.  Francis  Basin, 
jh  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Francis  Kiver,  contributed  to  make  the 
higher  below  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  Helena  and  the  other 
s  immediately  following  down  the  river? — A.  Below  the  mouth  of 
t.  Francis! 

Yes,  sir. — A.  I  have  no  doubt  it  did. 

In  your  opinion  was  the  water  higher  at  Helena  after  the  return 

r  of  the  St.  Francis  joined  the  main  body  of  the  flood,  than  it  would 

been  if  the  entire  St,  Francis  Basin  had  been  leveed! — A.  lam 

le  to  say.    I  think  it  would  have  been  not  far  from  the  same 

[t. 

You  can  not  give  a  deflnite  opinion  in  regard  to  that! — A.  No,  sir; 
not. 

But  you  think  it  would  be  about  the  same! — A.  Or  perhaps  a 
higher  with  the  basin  leveed.    In  my  judgment;  yes,  sir, 
next  subject  I  consiider  is  that  of  outlets. 

reduction  of  flood  volume  through  artificial  outlets  has  quite  a 
r  of  advocates. 

outlet,  in  order  to  be  eflicacious,  must  be  so  situated  as  to  carry 

11  water  above  a  bankful  stage.    In  order  to  be  of  any  use  it  must 

the  upper  end  of  the  basin  and  not  at  the  lower;  otherwise,  the 

will  spread  over  the  basin  and  the  damage  will  be  done  before  the 

t  is  reached. 

ere  is  no  practicable  outlet  above  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River, 
is  765  miles  from  the  upper  end  of  the  basin.    This  means  that 
t  two-thirds  of  the  delta  would  be   overflowed  before  the  first 
eticable  outlet  could  be  reached, 
low  the  Red  River  are  bayous  Manchac,  Placquemine,  and  La- 
he.    The  first  two  have  been  closed  for  many  years.    The  Manchac 
[uite  insignificant  in  dimensions  now,  and  can  hardly  be  told  from 
rdiuary  plantation  ditch. 

e  Atchafalaya  and  Lafourche  are  open,  and  as  a  consequence  they 

[uire  levees  on  both  banks  to  control  the  flood  water.    For  these 

other  reasons  engineers  are  opposed  to  outlets,  as  they  can  at  best 

e  only  local  relief,  find  it  is  preferable  to  put  all  of  the  available 

ee  funds  on  the  main  river.    Then,  too,  comes  the  question  of  reduc- 

n  of  channel  capacity  due  to  diverting  a  part  of  the  flood  volume. 

jis  generally  conceded  that  the  ultimate  effect  of  a  permanent  outlet 

reduce  the  capacity  of  the  stream.    Hence,  the  supposed  benefit 

omes  in  time  a  positive  detriment. 

BAISINO  OF  BED. 

There  is  a  popular  impression  that  levees  are  instrumental  in  raising 
>e  bed  of  the  river.  In  order  to  ascertain  just  what  had  hapi)ened 
etween  the  high-water  banks  from  1882-83  to  1894-1896,  a  resurvey 
jBs  made  covering  the  river  from  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  River  to 
'  rroUton,  a  distance  of  about  550  miles. 
M  n  F 28 
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It  may  be  well  to  state  that  in  these  surveys  the  elevation  of  the  bed 
of  the  river  above  a  given  datum  plane  and  below  fixed  bench  marks 
established  along  the  river,  is  determined. 

Therefore,  knowing  the  elevation  of  the  bed  of  the  river  at  the  time 
of  the  first  survey,  which  was  about  the  time  that  active  levee  building 
began,  and  determining  it  again  after  a  lapse  of  twelve  to  fourteen 
years,  gives  us  a  definite  means  of  comparison. 

The  problem  is  really  not  as  simple  as  it  seems  to  be  at  first  glance 
Changes  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  are  going  on  continually,  and  if 
investigations  were  confined  to  a  single  locality,  it  might  show  either  a 
raising  or  lowering  of  the  bed.  It  is  only  by  a  large  number  of  obser- 
vations, covering  a  great  length  of  the  river,  the  conditions  as  to  stage 
and  relations  as  to  length  of  time  after  a  flood  being  the  same  in  both 
surveys,  that  we  can  reach  conclusions  of  any  value.  Even  after  all  of 
these  precautions,  the  results  only  show  the  general  tendency,  but  they 
do  show  this  very  definitely. 

Changes  in  elevation  of  the  bed  occur  with  every  change  of  the 
stage.  The  first  effect  of  a  rising  stage  is  to  scour  out  the  bed  and 
increase  the  channel  capacity.  This  continues  up  to  nearly  the  crest 
of  the  flood. 

By  this  time  the  load  has  become  great,  and  the  velocity  of  the 
declining  stage  slackens.  This  induces  deposit,  .and  the  capacity  of 
the  channel  deteriorates  rapidly. 

The  bed,  for  the  time  being,  is  raised,  at  least  on  the  bars  or  crossings. 
As  the  river  approaches  the  low- water  stage,  the  water  is  materially 
obstructed  by  the  raised  bars,  which  act  as  dams.  For  a  time  no  defi- 
nite channel  exists,  and  then  when  a  sufficiently  low  stage  is  reached 
the  bars  begin  to  cut  out  at  the  most  vulnerable  points^  Changes  of 
this  character  are  continually  going  on. 

As  before  stated,  it  is  essential  to  have  a  large  number  of  observa- 
tions extending  over  a  long  stretch  of  river,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
desired  information. 

There  were  about  140,000  elevations  of  the  river  bed  determined  in 
the  comparative  surveys  spoken  of.  The  results  of  these  comparisons, 
as  given  in  my  report  on  the  subject,  are  as  follows : 

(1)  The  channel  capacity  in  1894  was  greater  than  in  1881-82,  due 
largely  to  changes  above  the  low-water  Une. 

(2)  The  crests  of  the  shoal  bars  in  1894  were,  on  the  whole,  lower  than 
in  1881-82.  This  refers  to  the  actual  elevation  of  the  bottom,  and  not 
to  the  depth  of  water  on  the  bars. 

(3)  The  maximum  depth  of  pools  was  generally  less  in  1894  than  in 
1881-82. 

(4)  The  thalweg  depths  were,  on  the  whole,  less  in  1894  than  in 
1881-82.  That  is  to  say,  a  little  more  than  one-half  of  the  length  of  the 
river  considered,  shows  a  raising  of  the  bed,  and  a  little  less  than  half 
of  the  length  the  bed  was  lower.  A  large  percentage  of  the  raised  bed 
was  in  the  pools. 

(5)  The  high- water  bars  lying  between  medium  and  bankful  stage  were 
cut  down. 

(6)  The  general  tendency  is  toward  a  channel  more  uniform  in  depth 
and  of  greater  capacity. 

There  is  other  definite  evidence  going  to  show  that  the  bed  has  not 
risen  as  a  whole.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  low- water  readings  in  the 
leveed  section.  These  show  clearly  that  with  the  same  depth  of  water 
in  the  channel  as  formerly  we  have  gauge  readings  much  lower  during 
the  extraordinary  lo'n'  waters  of  1894, 1895, 1896.    To  put  it  in  another 
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',  if  the  high  stage  is  due  to  the  raising  of  the  bed,  then  the  low 
ges  shoald  also  show  increased  readings.  It  is,  perhaps,  well  to 
e  that  all  gauges  are  referred  to  fixed  bench  marks,  so  that  no 
ftges  in  the  elevation  of  the  gauge  iti^elf  can  occur  without  detec- 
•  In  other  words,  the  zeros  of  the  gauges  are  maintained  at  the 
B  elevation  from  year  to  year. 

I  RESERVOIRS. 

• 

i  reservoir  system,  in  order  to  eliminate  the  disastrous  effects  of 
{floods  and  confine  the  water  within  the  river  banks,  must  reduce 
(volume  at  Cairo  to  about  1,000,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  or,  in 

!r  words,  it  must  provide  for  the  storage  of  a  maximum  of  about 
O  square  miles  of  water  about  10  feet  deep.    Provision  must  also  be 
e  for  emptying  the  reservoir  after  the  flood  has  passed,  in  order  to 
bare  it  for  the  succeeding  flood. 

i  is  furthermore  important  that  the  reservoir,  be  near  the  upper  end 
Ehe  delta,  in  order  to  afford  the  largest  measure  of  protection  prac- 
|ble.  .The  ideal  reservoir  should  be  located  not  very  far  from  the 
|d  waters,  and  to  add  to  its  efficiency  as  large  a  volume  as  practicable 
toild  be  carried  off  by  the  stream  itself. 

p  casting  about  for  a  site  for  a  reservoir,  it  is  only  natural  to  look 
the  large  basins  of  the  Missouri  and  Upper  Mississippi.  A  brief 
miination  of  these  basins  and  a  comparison  of  their  flood  periods 
b  those  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  Biver  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
\t  reservoirs  in  that  region  would  not  better  the  flood  conditions  of 
\  lower  river.  The  flood  periods  are  rarely,  if  ever,  coincident  with 
I  floods  of  the  Lower  Mississippi. 

fTitness  here  produced  a  blue  print,  which  is  attached  hereto,  being  . 
hibit  D  D,  as  supplementary  of  the  testimony  just  given, 
i^ursuing  the  same  line  of  investigation  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  it  is  soon 
lermined  that  this  basin  dominates  the  flood  conditions  of  the  Lower 
Bsissippi.  The  Ohio  Biver,  combined  with  the  Tennessee,  Cumber- 
bd,  and  other  tributaries^  invariably  produce  the  disastrous  floods 
lich  we  are  striving  to  control. 

Bere,  then,  is  where  the  reservoir  should  be  located,  if  the  physical 
Dditions  of  the  country  will  admit.  Examinations  made  some  thirty 
ars  ago  seemed  to  indicate  that  no  practicable  reservoir  sites  of  suffi- 
mt  capacily  could  be  found  in  that  basin.  This  examination,  how- 
fer,  was  more  in  the  nature  of  a  reconnaissance,  and  the  deductions  are 
erefore  not  based  on  the  accurate  data  desirable  for  the  definite  solu- 
m  of  such  an  important  problem.    The  opinion,  however,  is  generally 

Etld  that  conclusive  evidence  was  gathered  showing  that  reservoirs  in 
at  basin  are  impracticable. 

Accepting  this  conclusion  as  correct,  there  is  only  one  other  locality 
fcat  is  worthy  of  consideration.  This  is  the  St.  Francis  Basin,  extend- 
ing from  Commerce,  Mo.,  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Francis  Biver.  It 
lovers  an  area  of  about  6,700  square  miles.  It  is  about  175  miles  long 
in  a  straight  line,  and  averages  about  30  miles  wide.  It  has  a  slope  of 
about  120  feet.  In  order  to  utilize  it  for  a  reservoir,  it  would  be  neces- 
lary  to  divide  it  up  into  a  series  of  reservoirs  by  means  of  several  cross 
lams  or  levees,  all  provided  with  suitable  gates  to  regulate  the  outflow. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  just  how  this  could  be  done  without  first  mailing 
k  survey  of  the  topography  of  the  basin.  We  know,  in  a  general  way, 
-r^^at  it  is  filled  up  with  sloughs,  swamps,  and  ridges,  and  that  only 
^iabout  15  per  cent  of  it  is  cleared  land. 
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The  apper  end  of  this  reservoir  must  be  wide  enoagh  to  take  in  a 
maximum  of  aboat  600.000  cabic  feet  per  second.  This  would  mean^  a 
stream  about  5  miles  wide,  5  feet  deep,  and  flowing  at  the  rate  of  about 
5  feet  x)er  second. 

Just  what  effect  this  diversion  of  the  top  of  the  flood  would  have  on 
the  channel  capacity  below  the  intake  is  somewhat  problematical 
Judging  from  our  usual  experience  with  crevasses  and  outlets,  we 
should  expect  the  channel  to  deteriorate.  But  inasmuch  as  the  same 
volume  now  escapes  into  the  swamps  and  always  has  done  so,  it  does  not 
seem  probable  that  the  channel  conditions  would  materially  change. 
The  capacity  of  the  basin,  when  provided  with  the  necessary  dams, 
seems  to  be  sufiicient  to  hold  the  surplus  from  the  greatest  known  floou 
until  the  crest  has  passed  the  lower  end  of  the  basin  in  the  main  stream. 
It  is  not  safe  to  go  beyond  this  general  statement.  It  is  impracticable 
to  formulate  even  a  general  plan  for  the  utilization  of  this  basin  as  a 
reservoir  without  further  careful  investigation.  And  even  the  question 
of  possibility  must  remain  unanswered  until  the  results  of  such  investi- 
gation are  available. 

As  bearing  on  the  question  of  cost,  the  value  of  the  lands  is  impor- 
tant. There  are  in  the  basin  about  300,000  acres  of  cleared  laud, 
1,750,000  acres  of  timber  and  swamp,  352,000  acres  of  land  owned  by 
State,  etc.,  and  4,300  acres  of  United  States  lands.  The  estimated 
value  of  these  lands  is  about  ,$8,600,000. 

If,  on  further  investigation,  it  should  be  found  feasible  to  utilize  the 
St.  Francis  Basin  as  a  reservoir,  the  practical  results  would  be :  First, 
that  the  further  extension  of  the  levee  system  below  the  basin  would 
be  unnecessary,  and  the  levee  work  would  be  practically  transferred 
to  the  dams  of  that  basin.  Second,  the  bad  navigation  of  the  river  at 
low  water  below  the  basin  would  be  eliminated  by  ample  outflow  from 
the  reservoirs.  The  bank  erosion  below  the  basin  would  be  very  mate- 
rially lessened  by  decreasing  the  range  of  oscillation  in  stage.  This 
would  add  very  materially  to  the  stability  of  the  present  levee  line. 
Fourth,  the  lands  now  outside  the  levees,  in  the  small  basins  between 
the  river  and  the  blufts,  would  be  largely  relieved  from  the  overflow 
which  threatens  destruction  from  the  perfected  levee  system.  These 
lands  cover  an  area  of  about  2,000  square  miles.  If  the  protection  was 
found  to  be  complete  then  the  cultivated  land  along  the  St.  Francis 
front  might  be  thrown  outside  of  the  reservoir. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  reasonable  cost  of  a  reservoir  system  we 
must  consider  the  benefits  to  accrue  as  outlined  above,  and  we  also  have 
a  measure  in  the  estimated  cost  of  a  perfected  levee  system.  '  If  the 
same  or  better  results  can  be  obtained  by  means  of  reservoirs  at  a  cost 
not  exceeding  the  cost  of  a  levee  system  such  cost  may  be  fairly  con- 
sidered reasonable.  * 

If  a  reservoir  system  were  practicable  the  measure  of  protection  would 
be  far  greater  than  any  levee  system  could  possibly  be. 

PEBMANENT  OfPEOVEMENT  OF  LOW-WATEE  NAVIOATION. 

The  necessity  for  the  improvement  of  low-water  navigation  is  practi- 
cally confined  to  that  portion  of  the  river  between  Cairo  and  the  mouth 
of  lied  River,  exce])t,  of  coui'se,  through  the  passes. 

The  bad  navigation  lies  in  the  wide,  straight  reaches  of  the  river, 
while  the  bends  usually  afford  safe  navigation.  The  erosion  of  the 
banks  is  a  great  factor  in  the  deterioration  of  the  channel  and  an  active 
agent  in  the  destruction  of  towns  as  well  as  levees. 
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In  1893  sarveys  were  made  to  determine  the  amoaut  of  bank  erosion 
Inring  an  interval  of  abont  ten  years.  The  results  are  given  in  my 
«port  to  the  commission  in  1892. 

As  a  part  of  his  testimony  the  witness  here  produced  the  following 
)late,  marked  '<  Exhibit  BE.'' 

This  report  shows  that  the  average  annual  amount  of  erosion  is  about 
}i  acres  in  area  and  66  feet  deep  for  each  mile  ol  river.    This  repre- 
sents a  total  between  Cairo  and  Donaldsonville  of  10  square  miles  86 
!i;et'  deep  annually.    The  distance  between  the  points  named  is  885 
niles,  and  the  total  length  of  caving  banks  is  921  miles — that  is  to  say, 
ihe  caving  is  going  on  at  one  bank  or  the  other  for  the  whole  distance, 
ind  the  caving  banks  are  slightly  overlapping.    This  immense  amount 
>f  material  finds  lodgment  in  the  channel,  and  is  a  potent  factor  in  the 
3uilding  of  bars,  which  obstruct  navigation. 
'^       If  caving  were  stopped  the  prime  cause  of  bad  navigation  would  be 
fr    dminated.    It  is  more  than  likely  that  one  bank  or  the  other  between 
7    Cairo  and  Eed  Ei ver,  750  miles,  would  require  revetment.    This,  together 
/  ^  with  closure  of  side  chutes,  is  the  only  thing  that  can  be  done  in  the 
,way  of  the  permanent  improvement  of  low- water  navigation. 
:    The  cost  of  a  work  of  such  great  magnitude  would  necessarily  be  very 
great.    The  standard  revetment,  such  as  has  been  found  to  answer  the 
Requirements,  costs  abont  $30  per  running  foot,  or  $158,400  per  mile,  a 

I^total  of  $118,800,000. 
CUT-OFFS. 
It- 

I       There  are  some  advocates  of  the  cut-off  theory  for  bettering  the  con- 
I    dition  of  the  stream. 

|:  The  effect  of  a  cut-off  must  of  course  be  to  increase  the  slope,  and 
I  consequently  the  velocity.  This  means  extraordinary  activity  in  bank 
Sv  erosion  for  a  long  distance  above  and  below  the  cut  off,  resulting  in  a 
f\  jshort  time  in  a  restoration  of  the  former  length.  This  does  immense 
^Vfdamage  to  the  levees  and  private  property.  It  is  more  desirable  to 
rj^i  increase  the  curvature  and  flatten  the  slope.  Gould  this  be  carried  to  a 
Aaw  point  where  the  energy  of  the  flowing  water  and  the  stability  of  the 
'J  banks  would  be  in  equilibrium,  a  large  amount  of  the  caving  would 
\r|  cease. 

J  I  TEMPORARY  IMPROVEMENT  OF  NAVIGATION. 


I  Among  the  great  number  of  plans  proposed  for  temporary  improve- 
"  ment  of  the  low- water  navigation  of  the  river,  the  most  promising  is 
by  means  of  hydraulic  dredges  of  large  capacity — ^from  600  to  2,000 
cubic  yards  per  hour.  Such  dredges  have  been  in  operation  for  three 
seasons.  In  1895  we  had  one  dredge;  in  1896,  two  dredges;  and  in 
1897,  four  dredges.  We  will  have  six  dredges  ready  for  work  during 
the  low-water  season  of  1898. 

The  work  done  by  these  dredges  has  demonstrated  that  a  channel 
can  be  opened  through  the  bars  and  that  the  channel  generally  main- 
tains itself  throughout  the  low- water  season  after  it  is  opened. 

There  are  some  plates  here  that  show  very  plainly  the  condition  of 
the  channel  before  the  dredging  was  done,  the  condition  of  the  chan- 
nel immediately  after  it  was  done,  and  the  condition  of  the  channel  a 
month  or  more  after  it  was  done. 

One  of  these  plates  is  appended,  marked  "Exhibit  FF."  It  shows 
in  figure  1  a  depth  of  only  7  feet  between  the  two  pools  A  and  B  one 
day  before  dredging  began,  and  less  than  6  feet  along  the  line  that  was 
dredged.    Two  days  after  dredging,  shown  in  figure  2,  the  least  depth 
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in  the  cat  is  12  feet.    Seventeen  days  after  dredging  fignre  3  shows  a 
least  depth  in  the  cat  of  11.8  feet. 

Q.  What  does  that  indicate! — A.  It  indicates  that  there  is  no  doubt 
about  our  being  able  to  open  through  the  sand  bars  a  channel  of  suffi- 
cient magnitude  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  navigation. 

Mr.  Oalli^geb.  How  about  their  filling  upf 

The  WiTNBSS.  They  will  remain  open  until  the  high-water  season. 
They  will  fill  up  at  the  first  high  water,  and  the  dr^ging  operation 
has  probably  to  be  repeated  at  the  next  low- water  season. 

The  matter  of  the  mechanical  appliances  for  handling  great  quanti- 
ties of  material  at  small  cost  has  been  solved.  Much  remains  for  us  to 
learn  by  experience  still  as  to  just  how  the  dredge  cuts  should  be 
made  so  as  to  secure  the  best  results  in  the  least  time.  Temporary 
relief  of  some  kind  is  absolutely  essential,  and  dredging  or  some  other 
suitable  means  for  deepening  the  low-water  channel  should  be  carried 
on  as  an  adjunct  to  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  river,  in  order 
that  the  great  value  of  the  stream  as  a  commercial  highway  may  be 
ftiUy  utilized. 

The  completion  of  permanent  works  of  improvement  would  require 
such  a  great  length  of  time,  that  before  it  could  be  of  any  use  to  com- 
merce there  would  be  little  or  none  of  the  present  traffic  left  to  be 
benefited  by  it,  and  it  seems  to  me  temporary  work  should  be  going  on 
in  connection  with  the  so  called  x)6rmanent  improvements  all  the  way 
through. 

There  is  one  other  thing  of  which  I  wish  to  speak,  and  that  is  in 
regard  to  the  flood  of  1897.  The  flood  of  1897  does  not  give  us  a 
measure  of  what  might  have  happened  with  a  levee  system  which  had 
remained  intact  throughout.  The  heights  which  I  have  quoted,  greater 
at  one  place  and  less  at  another,  are  due  to  crevasses  which  occurred  at 
difierent  times  and  at  different  places  along  the  river,  and  that,  of 
course,  leaves  the  stage  that  would  have  actually  been  reached  by  a 
completely  confined  flood  still  somewhat  problematical. 

Mr.  JS^ELSON.  Owing  to  the  great  number  of  crevasses  that  occurred 
in  the  flood  of  1897,  the  gauge  measurements  did  not  afford  a  correct 
standard  at  all  points  f 

A.  No,  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Bebby: 

Q.  How  did  you  ascertain  the  value  of  the  lands  within  the  St.  Francis 
Basin  T— A.  There  were  two  estimates  made.  One  estimate  was  made 
by  the  levee  board  and  one  estimate  was  made  during  the  flood  of  1892. 
Just  how  reliable  either  of  them  is  I  do  not  know. 

Q,  Do  you  know  the  price  per  acref — A.  No;  I  do  not 

Q.  That  includes  all  the  land  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas! — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  all  of  the  lands  subject  to  overflow  by  the  Mississippi  Biver. 

Q.  Estimated  at  something  over  $8,600,000 1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Lying  between  what  points?  How  far  back  did  you  got — A.  To 
the  limit  of  the  overflow  basin;  not  including  the  highlands,  of  course, 
that  are  essentially  above  overflow  now. 

Q.  You  did  not  include  any  land  that  might  be  overflowed  by  the 
construction  of  a  reservoir! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  only  those  that  were  overflowed  under  the  conditions  that 
existed! — A.  That  is  all. 

Examined  by  Mr.  GALLiNaBB: 
Q.  You  seem  to  indicate,  Mr.  Ockerson,  that  it  is  possible  to  con- 
struct a  very  large  reservoir  in  the  St.  Francis  Basin.    Did  I  under- 
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stand  you  correctly  on  that  point? — A.  I  think  I  stated  that  even  the 
question  of  possibility  would  have  to  be  deferred  until  a  more  careful 
investigation  could  be  made. 

Q.  Then  you  are  not  absolutely  sure  that  engineering  science  can 
successfully  construct  a  reservoir  in  that  basin  t — A,  No,  sir.  Uur 
present  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  the  basin  does  not  justify  a 
definite  conclusion  as  to  the  possibility  of  utilizing  it  as  a  reservoir. 

Q.  Now  as  to  the  matter  of  cost.  You  suggested  that  if  that  were 
done  it  would  eliminate  the  necessity  for  completing  the  levee  system. 
Did  I  understand  you  correctly  on  that  point? — A.  I  think  I  stated  it 
would  obviate  the  necessity  of  extenL.ing  the  levee  system  beyond  what 
we  have  now. 

Q.  Ton  estimate  it  will  cost  $20,000,000  to  complete  the  levee  sys- 
tem. How  much  of  that  amount  would  be  saved  by  the  construction  of 
this  reservoir,  admitting  that  its  construction  is  a  possibility? — A.  If  it 
were  x>ossible,  I  think  it  would  save  all  of  it  beyond  the  work  we  have 
in  hand  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Aiid  the  cost  of  the  real  estate  in  the  basin  is  estimated  at  eight 
millions 

Mr.  Berry.  That  which  is  subject  to  overflow? 

Mr.  Gallinger.  Yes;  the  land  which  the  witness  says  would  be 
utilized  for  the  purpose  of  such  a  reservoir. 

Mr.  Berry,  fie  did  not  say  it  would  not  overflow  a  great  deal  more 
land  in  there  if  a  reservoir  was  constructed. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  give  even  an  approximate  guess  as  to  the 
cost  of  constructing  a  reservoir,  supposing  it  could  be  done? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  would  not  want  to  venture  a  guess. 

Q.  Would  it,  in  your  judgment,  be  a  much  larger  amount  than  it 
would  take  to  complete  the  levee  system  ? — A.  I  think  probably  it  would 
be  a  larger  amount. 

Q.  Possibly  two  or  three  times  as  much? — A.  I  would  not  care  to  go 
beyond  the  statement  I  have  just  made.    I  think  it  would  be  larger. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Would  there liot  be  great  danger  of  such  a  basin  filling 
up  with  silt  from  the  inflow? 

A.  In  the  course  of  time  it  might.  A  number  of  years  ago  a  project 
was  on  foot  to  raise  the  level  of  that  particular  basin  by  cross  levees, 
catching  all  the  silt  that  might  come  in  there,  and  the  investigation 
resolved  itself  into  this,  I  think,  that  it  would  take  about  four  hundred 
years  to  secnre  a  deposit  of  1  foot  over  that  basin.  So  I  do  not  think 
the  question  of  the  deposit  of  silt  would  be  a  material  matter  to  con- 
sider. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Harrod  : 

Q.  You  say  that  to  get  sufladent  relief  from  such  a  reservoir  the  res- 
ervoir would  have  to  take  in  about  000,000  cubic  feet  per  second? — A. 
Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  And  that,  taking  in  that  volume  of  water  firom  the  river  would 
not  seriously  affect  navigation,  because  about  that  much  escapes 
already  into  the  St.  Francis  Basin? — A,  I  think  so. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  say  it  would  not  affect  navigation,  do  you  mean 
along  the  front  of  the  St.  Francis  Basin  or  all  the  way  down  the  river? — 
A.  1  mean  along  the  front  of  the  basin  only. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  on  the  river  from  the  St. 
Francis  Basin  down  if  the  flood  discharge  were  permanently  reduced 
from  1,600,000  cubic  feet  to  1,000,000?  Would  not  the  channel  accom- 
modate itself  to  that  1,000,000  and  ultimately  the  flood  heights  be 
substantially  the  same? — A.  I  do  not  think  so.    If  a  uniform  volume 
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of  flow  could  be  maintained  tbroughout  the  year  at  about  a  inediani 
stage  tbe  channel  conditions  would  doubtless  be  better  than  they  now 
are,  when  the  oscillations  in  stage  have  a  wide  range.  If  we  can 
approximate  this  uniform  condition  by  adding  appreciably  to  the  low- 
water  flow  from  a  supply  stored  in  reservoirs,  the  channel  capacity 
slionld,  if  anything,  be  enlarged.  At  the  worst,  the  river  would  cairy 
between  its  natural  banks  as  much  water  as  it  did  before  the  floods 
were  measurably  controlled  by  levees.  There  are  no  evidences  of 
marked  deterioration  of  channel  capacity  under  such  conditions,  nor  of 
marked  improvement,  with  the  entire  flood  volume  confined  between 
levees.  The  bed  of  a  silt-bearing  stream  flowing  through  an  alhnial 
region  is  molded  by  the  conditions  which  recur  most  frequently.  It 
is  the  result  of  average  conditions  rather  than  overbank  flood  condi- 
tions, which  prevail  only  about  7  per  cent  of  the  time. 


Steamship  Whitney  (Morgan  Line), 
Below  New  Orleans^  ta,^  February  9, 1898. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Sanders.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  understand  that  what  you  wish  to-day  is  more  particularly  expert 
testimony  as  to  the  relative  values  of  the  passes  of  the  river,  and  as  to 
whether  the  present  pass  is  or  is  not  sufficient  for  our  present  com- 
merce, and  if  not,  what  we  desire  to  suggest  to  you  as  necessary  for 
our  commerce.  I  therefore  will  not  occupy  your  time  with  any  sta- 
tistics to  prove  the  value  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  deep  water  to 
accommodate  the  most  economical  and  the  largest  tonnage  of  the  world. 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  such  reference  as  that  needs  be  only  inciden- 
tal; that  the  committee  are  probably  fully  convinced  of  such  necessi- 
ties. I  desire,  however,  with  your  ])ermission,  for  the  purpose  of  clearly 
defining  the  position  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  general  confer- 
ence, to  make  a  statement  here  which  shall  put  us  on  record  before 
yourselves  and  publicly  upon  a  matter  which  we  think  of  .great  impor- 
tance to  the  coa'St,  which  we  are  advocating,  and  which  Ave  think  is  ren- 
dered necessary  by  certain  comments  and  innuendoes  that  have  been 
conveyed  to  us.    [Reading.] 

The  executive  committee  of  the  general  conference  of  exchanges  of 
!New  Orleans,  whose  petitions  to  Congress  have  been  indorsed  by  the 
business  exchanges  of  the  leading  cities  of  thirteen  States  of  the  Union, 
desired  again  to  state  clearly  and  positively  that  it  has  no  connection 
in  any  way  whatsoever  with  any  contractors  or  parties  who  may  be 
seeking  to  obtain  a  contract  from  the  Government  for  the  opening  of 
Southwest  Pass.  That  it  does  not  advocate  or  presume  to  suggest  to 
Congress  the  means  whereby  the  Southwest  Pass  may  be  opened  up  to 
commerce,  but  confines  its  efforts  strictly  and  entirefy  to  urging  upon 
the  Government  the  imperative  necessity  of  immediately  opening  up 
the  best  possible  pass  from  the  river  to  the  Gulf,  in  order  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  commerce.  The  committee  is  anxious  to  have  it  under- 
stood clearly  and  unmistakably  that  it  has  not  and  will  not  have  the 
slightest  connection  with  any  contract  to  benefit  any  particular  parties 
and  that  its  sole  object  is  to  secure  the  benefit  to  the  whole  country 
which  will  accrue  from  an  improved  channel  to  the  Gulf. 

I  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  reading  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
I  find  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  be  on  record  publicly  before  you 
upon  that  point. 

Now,  I  will  take  up  just  a  few  moments  of  your  time,  if  you  wall  per- 
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mit  me,  in  trying  to  illustrate  how  very  keen  the  competition  for  deep 
water  today  is,  and  what  tremendous  value  a  few  inches,  even,  in  depth 
of  water  has  to  a  commercial  community.  And  I  will  illustrate  it  by 
referring  to  a  controversy  which  has  recently  taken  place  and  has  caused 
a  tremendous  amount  of  public  feeling  in  Boston,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Baltimore,  on  the  question  of  the  PlimsoU  mark,  which 
is  a  mark  cut  in  upon  the  side  of  British  vessels  and  marks  the  depth 
to  which  those  vessels  may  be  submerged  when  deeply  loaded.  That 
mark  is  inserted  there  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  and  there  is  a 
tremendous  penalty  im{>osed  upon  a  British  captain  or  ship  owner  who 
loads  his  vessel  so  as  to  submerge  those  marks  beyond  their  definite 
legal  rights.  The  British  Board  of  Trade  ordains  that  there  shall  be 
a  winter  North  Atlantic  mark,  and  also  a  winter  mark  engraved  upon 
the  sides  of  the  vessels.  The  difference  between  these  two  marks  is  6 
inches. 

By  some  arrangement  the  port  of  Baltimore  has  been  permitted  to 
load  its  vessels  down  to  the  winter  mark;  whereas  the  ports  of  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia  have  been  allowed  to  load  their  vessels 
only  to  the  winter  North  Atlantic  mark.  That  is  to  say,  vessels  load- 
ing at  Baltimore  had  an  advantage  over  vessels  loading  at  the  more 
Northern  ports  of  just  6  inches  in  their  draft.  Now,  C  inches  appears 
to  be  a  trifling  consideration  in  the  depth  of  water  in  a  channel;  but 
this  has  been  of  such  tremendous  importance  to  commercial  communi- 
ties that  three  Northern  ports  resorted  to  every  possible  means  they 
knew  of  to  have  that  restriction  removed,  and  have  finally  taken  the 
matter  to  the  British  Government.  They  agitated  the  matter  through 
the  various  exchanges  in  England,  through  the  underwriters,  and  every 
business  body  they  could,  and  brought  all  the  influence  they  could  to 
bear  so  that  ships  might  be  loaded  from  the  three  Northern  ports  to 
this  additional  depth  of  6  inches.  I  merely  mention  that  to  show  how 
much  6  inches  of  draft  evidently  is.  That  additional  6  inches  means, 
in  the  modern  large  vessels,  300  tons  of  freight  additional  in  each 
vessel. 

The  revolution  of  the  last  few  years  in  shipbuilding  still  continues. 
There  is  every  evidence  that  we  are  by  no  means  at  the  extreme  of 
modern  tonnage.  There  is  every  evidence  to  support  the  idea  that 
within  the  next  two  or  three  years  vessels  will  be  built  as  long  as  900 
feet,  a  beam  of  90  feet,  and  a  draft  of  between  35  and  40  feet.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  build  vessels  (so  far  as  engineers  know  at  present)  at  a  reason- 
able cost,  to  be  900  feet  long,  without  making  them  considerably  deei)er. 
And  the  business  men  of  Liverpool,  who  in  my  experience  never  have 
been  known  to  be  ahead  of  the  times  very  much,  and  certaiul^^  never 
have  been  known  to  spend  a  dollar  without  the  positive  certainty  of  get- 
ting two  or  three  back  for  it,  have  been  so  convinced  of  this  revolution  of 
shipping  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  likely  to  continue,  that  they  have 
recently  decided  to  spend  $17,500,000  for  no  other  purpose  in  the  world 
than  to  make  wider  dock  entrances  and  deeper  sills  to  their  already 
most  magnificent  system  of  docks.  I  merely  mention  these  matters, 
gentlemen,  to  show  that  it  is  a  positive  certainty  that  in  the  near  future, 
so  far  as  any  business  man  can  calculate,  we  shall  see  ships,  not  of  500 
feet  length  (such  as  we  have  at  present  trading  to  the  port  of  New 
Orleans),  but  that  if  we  can  accommodate  them  we  shall  see  ships  700, 
800,  or  900  feet  length  wishing  (at  all  events)  to  trade  to  this  port. 
This  I  mention  simply  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  we  feel  sure  we  shall 
need  in  the  next  two  or  three  years,  in  the  way  of  navigation  accom- 
modations tor  these  vessels. 
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When  I  tell  yoa  (as  yoa  doabtless  know)  that  a  vessel  carrying 
25,000  or  30,000  bales  of  cotton,  as  they  do  to-day  out  of  this  i)ort,  can 
be  navifrated  with  almost  the  same  expense  for  fuel  and  for  men  as  a 
vessel  that  ten  years  ago  carried  5,000  bales  of  cotton,  it  is  self-evident 
that  the  economy  of  the  large  vessel  is  such  an  enormons  force  that  it 
is  bound  to  bring  this  revolution  to  its  extremes.  America  to-day,  for- 
tunately it  can  be  said,  stands  preeminent  in  the  matter  of  econouiical 
tonnage.  Congress  has  been  wise  in  liberally  appropriating  money  for 
the  benefit  of  its  harbors.  To-day  the  American  people  are  reaping 
that  benefit  to  an  enormons  extent — a  hundredfold  more  than  the  money 
that  has  been  spent,  by  the  decrease  in  the  cost  of  ocean  transporta- 
tion for  their  goods  from  this  country  to  Europe--to  the  competing 
markets  of  the  world.  And,  gentlemen, onr  point  is  simply  this:  That 
the  money  we  wish  you  to  expend  is  in  the  nature  of  the  best  possible 
business  investment  that  can  be  made  for  this  country.  It  is  simply 
like  a  manufacturer  who,  seeing  his  old  machinery  has  become  more  or 
less  obsolete,  at  once  puts  in  new  machinery.  If  he  has  not  the  money 
at  hand  to  buy  the  machinery,  he  borrows  that  money;  because  he 
knows  that  without  the  most  modern  and  most  economical  machinery 
he  can  not  possibly  continue  in  the  race  of  competition.  And  that  is 
so,  most  positively,  in  the  markets  of  the  world  with  which  Amerrea 
has  to  compete — Australia,  Argentina,  India.  And  that  is  why  we  are 
so  earnestly  anxious  that  we  shall  be  provided  with  the  best  possible 
channel,  so  that  we  shall  be  able  to  use  the  most  economical  machinery 
that  the  world  can  provide  for  the  benefit  of  the  producers  in  the 
interior  of  this  country. 

Examiued  by  Mr.  Vest: 

Q.  Is  there  a  severe  competition  as  to  these  ocean  rates  of  transpor- 
tation, and  do  they  fluctuate  f — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  as  a  business 
man,  of  anything  in  the  world  that  is  as  competitive  as  ocean  rates  of 
freight.  I  know  the  conditions  in  New  Orleans,  and  I  know  how  they 
are  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  We  compete  strictly  at  all  times.  I 
have  seen  ocean  rates  of  freight  fluctuate  to  the  extent  of  300  per  cent 
in  three  months.  As  business  men,  you  know  that  if  we  had  such  a 
fluctuation  in  the  price  of  wheat,  cotton,  or  corn,  speculation  would  be 
impossible.  A  fluctuation  of  10, 15.  or  20  per  cent  in  the  price  of  wheat 
affects  all  the  markets  of  the  world.  And  yet  ocean  freights  are  so 
competitive  that  they  frequently  fluctuate  as  much  as  300  per  cent  in 
the  course  of  three  months,  showing  the  strictest  and  keenest  competi- 
tion of  any  business  that  I  know  of  in  the  world. 

Q.  What  is  the  largest  number  of  bales  of  cotton  that  has  gone 
out  from  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  through  the  passes,  in  one  shipf — 
A.  There  was  a  cargo  of  some  24,000  bales  seat  out,  and  the  vessel 
carrying  that  also  had  a  quantity  of  corn  and  other  products  on  her. 
Her  total  capacity  in  cotton  was  28,000  bales.  We  have  no  trouble,  sir, 
with  vessels  loaded  with  light  cargoes,  such  as  cotton.  We  can  bring 
in  the  largest  vessels  in  the  world,  so  far  as  depth  ot  water  is  concerned, 
and  load  them  out  with  cotton,  because  such  vessels  will  draw  but  22 
or  23  feet  of  water  when  they  are  loaded  with  cotton.  The  difficulty  is 
when  they  are  loaded  with  grain.  Then  they  go  down  to  their  full 
depth,  and  we  can  not  load  the  big  modern  vessels  but  of  this  port  at 
all  loaded  only  with  grain;  it  is  impossible. 

Q.  I  saw  a  statement  (I  am  quoting  from  memory  and  you  can  correct 
me  if  I  am  not  correct)  some  time  ago  that  a  vessel  went  out  from  the 
port  of  New  Orleans  with  377,000  bushels,  I  think,  of  giiiiu.  Is  that 
right  f — A.  I  know  the  vessel  to  which  you  refer.     Last  summer  the 
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steamer  AmerieoMy  with  a  capacity  of  11,400  tons  dead  weight,  in  the 

month  of  September,  when  grain  was  coming  in,  was  loaded  by  the 

agent  with  all  the  grain  he  conld  send  oat,  with  some  4  or  5  tons  of 

space  in  her  hold,  and  loaded  her  then  as  deeply  as  he  dared  in  order 

to  safely  get  her  to  sea.    He  put  into  her  285,000  bashels  of  grain,  on 

which  he  obtained  an  average  of  9^  cents  per  bnshel,  giving  him  a  net 

freight  from  Few  Orleans  to  Liverpool  of  •23,400.    She  drew  26  feet 

11  inches  fresh  water  mean  draft.    Fortunately  a  southerly  wind  blew 

vrhen  she  sailed  and  some  2  to  3  feet  of  water  was  blown  into  the  pass, 

and  she  got  safely  to  sea  after  only  some  twenty-foor  hoars'  detention 

at  the  head  of  the  pass.    That  vessel  carried  288,000  bashels.    Had 

there  been  snfiicient  water  in  this  pass  to  get  her  safely  to  the  Gulf, 

she  could  have  carried  372,000  bashels,  and  at  2  cents  per  busliel  less 

open  the  cargo,  she  would  have  earned  precisely  the  same  net  freight. 

Q.  That  is,  with  a  full  cargo  f — A.  With  a  fall  cargo. 

Q.  !N^ow,  who  lost  that  2  cents  difference  f — A.  Not  the  Rhip,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  producer  lose  it? — A.  I  presume  the  producer  lost  it.    It 

was  carried  at  a  competitive  rate,  but  the  ship  did  not  lose  it. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  vessels  are  loaded  with  a  good  deal  less  than  their 
carrying  capacity  on  account  of  the  condition  of  the  jetties? — A.  We 
have  to-day  a  list  of  forty-five  vessels  (probably  a  larger  list  than  trades 
to  any  other  port  in  the  world — I  mean  of  modem  immense  tonnage 
vessels)  which  can  not  load  full  cargoes  of  grain  out  of  this  port;  not 
one  of  them  can  load  full  cargo  of  freight  and  get  to  sea. 

Q.  Does  the  fact  that  they  can  not  load  a  full  cargo  increase  in  every 
instance  the  cost  of  transportation? — A.  Unquestionably. 

Q.  And  if  they  could  carry  to  their  full  tonnage  it  would  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  the  owner  of  the  grain? — ^A.  Undoubtedly,  sir;  competition 
would  force  it  that  way. 


Steamer  Whitney,  Mobgan  Line, 
Below  New  Orleans^  February  9, 1898. 

James  B.  Quinn,  sworn,  testifies  as  follows: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson: 

Q.  Major  Quinn,  are  you  the  United  States  engineer  in  charge  of  the 
Government  works  below  the  head  of  the  passes? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position? — A.  Since  the  middle 
of  January,  1891. 

Q.  Arc  you  familiar  with  the  different  passes? — A.  Yes,  sir.  And  on 
the  present  occasion  I  have  taken  some  soundings. 

Q.  What  are  the  principal  passes? — A.  The  Southwest  Pass,  South 
Pass,  and  Pass  k  Loutre. 

Q.  The  South  Pass  is  the  pass  that  has  been  improved  under  the 
Bads  system,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  the  only  pass  that  has 
been  improved. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  as  briefly  as  possible  the  character  of  the 
improvement? — A.  When  they  first  undertook  to  improve  the  pass, 
there  was  a  bar  existing  at  the  head  of  the  pass,  and  one  also  at  the 
sea  end  of  the  pass.  The  method  of  improvement  adopted  was  by 
dredging  and  the  using  of  drainage  dikes,  spur  dikes,  and  so  on,  and 
jetties  in  the  deep  water  of  the  pass,  toward  the  sea  end,  out  to  the 
deep  water  of  the  Gulf,  contracting  the  pass  to  a  certain  extent,  so  as 
to  promote  the  natural  scour  by  the  action  of  the  water,  and  so  scour 
out  these  obstructing  bars,  the  idea  being  to  secure  a  depth  of  water 
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throaglioat  the  pass  suitable  to  navigation  as  it  then  existed  and  i>er- 
mic  the  entrance  of  the  deepest  draft  vessel  that  would  probably  enter 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  not  being  over  25  feet.  The  portion 
of  the  pass  from  the  head  to  the  beginning  of  the  jetties,  which  ^w^ere 
to  extend  into  the  Gulf,  was  to  have  a  channel  with  a  navigable  depth 
of  20  feet.  The  channel  between  the  jetties,  where  it  was  necessary  to 
havethedeepest  water  for  ships  entering  under  all  conditions  of  weather, 
was  to  have  a  greater  depth.  The  original  acts  did  not  specify  the 
depth  which  is  maintained  at  present,  but  tliese  acts  were  amended  by 
subsequent  legislation,  so  that  the  present  channel,  as  required  by  law, 
is  a  26-foot  channel,  with  a  width  of  200  feet,  having  through  it^a 
central  depth  of  30  feet  without  regard  to  width. 

Q.  In  what  part  is  thatf — A.  That  is  between  the  jetties  at  the  sea 
end  of  the  pass,  and  beyond  the  jetties  to  the  deep  water  of  the  Grolf. 

Q.  From  the  head  of  the  jetties  to  the  deep  water  of  the  Gulf,  then, 
it  was  to  be  a  channel  200  feet  in  width! — A.  Two  hundred  feet  in 
width. 

Q.  And  26  feet  deep,  with  30  feet  depth  in  the  center  or  thread  of 
the  channel! — A.  Yes,  sir;  without  regard  to  width. 

Q.  And  as  to  the  balance  of  the  pass! — A.  Simply  a  navigable  depth 
of  26  feet;  the  specific  width  never  was  stated. 

Q.  It  was  to  have  a  navigable  depth  of  26  feetf — A.  Yes;  a  channel 
depth  of  26  feet  is  the  reading  of  the  law;  so  it  left  the  width  of  the 
channel  in  a  vague  way. 

Q.  That  covered  the  pass  clear  up  into  the  main  river,  did  itt — A. 
Yes;  into  the  main  river. 

Q.  Now,  take  first  the  bar  at  the  head  of  the  pas&  State  what 
improvements  have  been  made  at  the  head  of  the  pass  and  the  char- 
acter of  them. — A.  There  were  certain  jetties  and  wing  dams  and  train- 
ing walls  built  to  confine  the  water  in  such  a  way  that  the  bar  would 
partially  wash  out;  and  the  channel  has  been  maintained  by  their 
existence  and  the  influence  which  they  exert  in  the  deflection  of  the 
current. 

Q.  Did  that  work  include  a  mattress  sill  across  the  head  of  the  South- 
west Pass  and  a  mattress  sill  across  the  head  of  Pass  a  Loutre! — A. 
When  Mr.  Eads  placed  the  mattress  sills  there  he  found  that  it  was 
necessary  to  direct  the  flow  of  the  water  through  the  different  passes 
in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  a  sufficient  head  of  water  in  South  Pass  to 
give  him  the  necessary  current  to  scour  it  out.  It  is  a  question,  of 
course,  whether  the  use  of  mattress  sills  was  absolutely  essential. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  about  that,  but  was  that  a  part  of  the  improve- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Eads? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  He  placed  those  two  mattress  sills  in  the  channel! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  lie  also  built  retaining  dikes  extending  up  into  the  main 
channel  of  the  river f — A.  Exactly. 

Q.  On  both  sides  of  the  proposed  channel  of  the  South  Pass!— A. 
Yes. 

Q,  And  what  were  the  improvements  made  at  the  lower  end! — A.  He 
built  jetties  on  both  sides  of  the  pass,  the  east  jetty  being  the  longer. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  long! — A.  That  is  about  2^  miles. 

Q.  And  about  how  long  is  the  west  jetty! — A.  The  west  jetty  was 
not  quite  as  long.    It  was  about  two-thirds  as  long. 

Q.  Now,  there  was  first  an  outer  line  of  jetties  constructed,  was  there 
not! — A.  There  was  an  outer  line  of  jetties  constructed.  The  bill  as 
originally  passed  required  that  the  channel  be  a  thousand  feet  wide; 
but  that  was  found  to  be  wider  than  they  could  obtain  by  jetty  work 
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aFtbis  particular  pass,  and  the  bill  was  subsequently  amended  so  as  to 
give  a  lesser  width. 

Q.  Did  he  construct  that  outer  line  of  jetties  on  both  sides  first! — A, 
I  believe  so.    I  will  not  speak  of  that  positively. 

^"'  Q.  And  then,  after  that,  interior  lines  of  jetties  were  constructed? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  apart  were  those  lines  f — A.  Seven  hundred  feet  apart. 

Q.  Were  there  any  works  inside  of  those  interior  lines? — A.  Spur 
dikes  were  run  out  from  the  interior  jetties,  which  reduced  the  channel 
between  the  ends  of  the  spur  dikes  to  650  feet. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  width  of  the  channel  from  the  head  of  the 
pass  to  the  deep  water,  down  to  what  you  call  the  30-foot  curve  in  the 
Gulf ?— A.  Between  600  and  660  feet.    It  would  average  about  625  feet. 

Q.  What  i*  the  condition  of  the  channel  in  that  width  as  to  naviga- 
bility?— A.  It  has  varied  at  tiroes,  owing  to  the  shoaling  of  the  chan- 
nel. It  has  not  always  had  this  depth  of  26  feet  of  water,  there  being 
times  when  that  depth  has  failed. 

Q.  Now,  tell  us  what  has  been  the  character  or  stage  of  the  water  at 
low  stages  of  the  river.  What  has  been  the  average  low- water  navi- 
gable depth? — A.  We  have  had  the  26foot  depth,  as  req  aired  by  law, 
at  low  stages  of  the  river  in  the  pass  itself.  There  have  been  very  few 
times  when  that  has  failed. 

Q.  You  mean  down  in  the  jetties? — ^A.  No;  I  mean  at  low  water 
the  26-foot  depth  has  generally  been  maintained  in  the  pass  itself. 
Between  the  jetties  the  width  has  sometimes  failed  and  a  30- foot  depth 
has  sometimes  disappeared. 

Q.  Wliat  proportion  of  the  time  has  a  30-foot  depth  failed  at  low 
water  in  the  jetties,  as  near  as  you  can  tell? — A.  Mr.  Donovan,  I  think, 
could  give  you  that  better  than  I  can. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Donovan  here? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  character  of  the  channel  at  the  head  of  the 
pass,  where  the  retaining  dikes  were  built? — A.  That  has  been  very 
good.  We  have  always  had  deep  water  there,  with  the  exception  of  a 
little  bar  out  in  the  river.  There  has  generally,  I  think  almost  invari- 
ably, been  a  deep  entrance  of  sufficient  width  at  the  head  of  the  pass 
to  permit  vessels  to  enter  with  safety. 

Q.  At  what  depth?— A.  At  30  feet. 

Q.  It  has  been  navigable  at  low  water,  at  30  feet,  at  the  head  of  the 
pass? — A.  Yes.  Twenty-six  feet  only  Is  required,  but  I  think  there  has 
been  a  depth  of  30  feet  invariably  at  the  head  of  the  pass. 

Q.  You  mean  up  in  the  river  there ;  up  above,  where  the  pass  is  land- 
locked?— A.  No;  in  between  the  jetties  there  has  been  almost  invaria- 
bly the  full  required  depth  of  26  feet,  and  more. 

Q.  At  the  head? — A.  Yes;  right  at  the  head,  between  the  contrac- 
tion works,  the  training  dikes,  and  so  on. 

Q.  And  there  is  that  depth  there  now? — A.  There  is  that  depth  there 
now;  more  than  that. 

Q.  How  is  it  in  the  body  of  the  pass,  between  that  and  the  head  of 
the  jetties  ? — A.  There  is  over  a  26-foot  depth  existing  now.  There  is  no 
place,  I  think,  that  has  but  26  feet. 

Q.  In  the  jetties  to-day  there  were  three  soundings  (at  this  stage  of 
water)  that  were  less  than  30  feet,  were  there  not  t — A.  Yes.  I  have 
those  points  platted  right  here  [referring  to  a  chart]  but  I  have  not  the 
means  of  locating  them  in  the  precise  position  that  they  occupy  in  the 
jetties.  We  placed  them  along  the  middle  of  the  jetties.  It  is  not  a 
great  distance,  you  see,  from  a  30-foot  channel  to  a  26-foot  channel,  and 
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as  long  as  the  30-foot  channel  la  maintained  without  regard  to  width  it 
wonld  be  an  easy  matter  to  get  a  lesser  sounding  outside  of  it.  So  that 
our  soundings,  which  are  not  exactly  located  or  platted,  would  hardly 
be  an  indication  of  the  exact  condition  of  affairs  there  so  far  as  the  legal 
channel  is  concerned. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  for  the  legal  channel.  I  am  asking  yoa  for  the 
actual  channel. — ^A.  Well,  there  might  be  a  sufficient  channel  there  of 
30  feet  that  I  do  not  know  of  existing,  and  our  soundings  may  have 
been  outside  of  that  channel. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  they  might  have  been  nor  in  regard  to 
the  legal  cliannel.  I  am  asking  you  what  your  soundings  to-day  indi- 
cated.— A.  Our  soundings  varied  £rom  4^  to  4|. 

Q.  In  some  points  f — A.  In  some  points,  yes ;  just  inside  the  jetty. 

Q.  You  have  been  here  since  1891.  Tell  me  in  brief  what  has  been 
the  low- water  navigability  of  that  channel  or  the  low-water  stage  each 
season  during  the  low-water  period. — A.  During  the  low-water  period, 
when  the  river  is  down  and  we  have  simply  a  tidal  flow  in  there,  the 
navigability  of  that  channel  has  been  equal  to  that  that  was  required 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  that;  I  am  asking  you  in  feet. — A.  Well,  in 
feet— that  is  the  required  depth. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  low- water  depth  of  that  channel  during  loir 
stages  of  water! — A.  We  have  had  the  26  feet,  and,  if  we  reduce  that 
by  the  amount  of  tide,  we  can  say  that  we  have  had  2^  feet  at  the 
lowest  stages. 

Q.  In  the  low- water  stage! — A.  Yes.  There  may  have  been  times 
when  it  reached  24,  under  conditions  of  wind  or  something  of  that  kind, 
but,  simply  on  account  of  the  tidal  influence,  I  do  not  think  it  has  ever 
been  below  24. 

Q.  About  how  long  a  time  during  each  season  of  low  water  has  the 
stage  been  down  to  24  or  24^  feet — about  how  many  days,  weeks,  or 
months!— A.  I  can  not  give  you  that  exactly. 

Q.  When  I  refer  to  this  low- water  channel  I  am  referring  to  a  navi- 
gable channel  from  the  head  of  the  pass  into  the  Gulf,  and  that  means 
the  lowest  stages  of  w^ter  at  the  lowest  points  in  the  channel. — A.  I  do 
not  know  as  I  get  your  idea  exactly.  Now,  you  want  the  depth  of  water 
that  is  in  the  pass  during  low  water  of  the  river! 

Q.  The  navigable  depth. — ^A.  A  vessel  drawing  24  feet  could  not  go 
through  a  channel  that  was  only  24  feet  deep.  Now  that  brings  up 
the  question  of  what  is  a  navigable  depth  of  26  feet  in  a  channel.  That 
is  a  legal  question  that  I  can  not  determine.  A  vessel  drawing  23  feet 
ought,  perhaps,  to  navigate  a  channel  of  24  feet,  but,  as  a  general  thing* 
we  have  never  had  less  at  the  low  stage  of  the  river  than  24  feet. 

Q.  Twenty-four  feet,  then,  has  been  your  low- water  stage! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  average  duration  of  that  24-foot  stage  during 
your  low- water  periods,  for  instance,  each  year!  How  many  days 
in  1897  and  how  many  days  in  other  years! — A.  From  December  27, 
1885,  to  March  29, 1887,  there  was  a  deficiency  of  three  days  when  26 
feet  did  not  exist.  I  should  say  that  during  those  three  days  of  defi- 
ciency, we  had  fully  24  feet,  probably  more.  Prom  January  12, 1891, 
to  April  14,  1891,  there  were  three  days.  From  March  20,  1893,  to 
July  21, 1893,  there  were  thirty-two  days. 

Q.  That  is,  in  the  jetties! — A.  No;  this  is  in  South  Pass,  above  the 
jetties.  That  is  what  you  ask  me.  From  April  22, 1894,  to  July  30, 
1894,  thirty-nine  days'  deficiency.  From  March  12, 1896,  to  June  28, 
1806,  there  were  five  days'  deficiency.  I  have  given  you  now  the  total 
deficiencies  to  date  in  South  Pass. 

Q.  What  I  aimed  to  get  at,  and  to  get  at  in  the  briefest  way  pos- 
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sible ^A.  I  know,  bat  I  have  not  that  data  with  me  and  can  not 

tell  you  exactly,  for  1  do  not  know  without  reference  to  the  records. 
I  think  that  Mr.  Donovan,  who  made  these  surveys  and  examinations, 
can  give  you  exactly  what  the  depth  of  water  was  at  the  periods  you 
want  to  cover.    I  can  not  do  it  without  the  data. 

Mr.  Donovan.  1  can  not  do  it  from  memory. 

Q.  These  gentlemen  of  New  Orleans  claim  thsit  during  certain  por- 
tions of  the  year  vessels  drawing  over  2'6  feet  of  water  can  not  come 
up  or  go  down.  I  want  to  know  whether  that  is  so  or  not,  and  for  how 
long  a  i)eriod  that  condition  lasts. — A.  The  low-water  stage  of  the 
river  is  not  the  time  when  you  have  the  greatest  trouble;  it  is  when 
the  river  begins  to  fall  and  sand  waves  form  in  the  river.  It  is  the 
shoaling  up  of  the  river  that  causes  this  trouble;  it  is  not  at  the  low- 
water  stage  of  the  river;  it  is  during  the  intermediate  stage.  Here  is 
a  chart  that  shows  the  condition  of  the  river  when  there  was  a  defi- 
ciency in  Grand  Bayou  reach.  It  began  on  May  25, 1897,  and  lasted 
to  July  18, 1897.  Although  there  was  a  deficiency  in  this  channel,  the 
least  depth  in  this  channel,  when  reduced,  was  24.3.  We  would  have 
to  add  to  that  1.4  feet,  so  the  actual  navigable  depth  would  be  25.7. 

Q.  At  what  seasons! — A.  That  was  May  25,  1897.  That  was  the 
high-water  season. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  find  out  as  briefly  as  possible  is  what  is  the  navi- 
gable channel  in  the  pass  at  its  lowest  stages  of  navigability  f — A.  As 
1  have  said,  during  low  river  wfe  seldom,  if  ever,  have  deficiencies.  We 
have  a  deficiency  there  [referring  to  a  chart]  from  December  to  March, 
but  that  was  during  high-water  season.  Prom  January  12  to  April, 
that  is  a  high- water  season.  From  March  to  July  21,  high-water  sea- 
son— deficiency. 

Q.  l^ow,  look  here.  Major  Quinn A.  I  will  get  hold  of  it  after  a 

while.  I  want  to  show  that  there  has  been  no  deficiency  in  the  South 
Pass  during  low-water  season. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  show  anything;  I  want  you  to  give  facts. — 
A.  There  was  26  feet  of  water  in  South  Pass  during  low-water  season. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  show  any  particular  theory,  but  just  to 
give  me  facts. — A.  Well,  that  is  a  fact.  That  is  on  record.  I  think  I 
can  swear  to  that  without  any  doubt  at  all  that  during  the  high-water 
seasons  we  have  had  more  trouble  in  South  Pass  than  during  low- water 
seasons. 

Q.  Trouble  on  what  account!— A.  Trouble  with  vessels  running 
aground  in  shoal  water. 

y.  What  was  the  width  of  your  channel  then!— A,  We  have  had 
only  23  feet  in  the  channel  at  times. 

Q.  Well,  theii,  why  can't  you  tell  me,  when  I  ask  you  what  the  lowest 
depth  is,  what  it  is! — ^A.  Well,  we  have  had  as  low  as  23  feet  in  the 
hannel,  but  I  can  not  state  the  time. 

Q.  For  what  length  of  time  has  that  stage  continued — a  23-foot 
navigable  channel!— A.  I  could  not  state  that  precisely  without 
referring  to  the  record. 

Q.  Can  you  not  approximate  it! — ^A.  No,  I  would  not  attempt  to. 

Q.  Was  it  as  much  as  a  week  in  a  year! — A.  No,  I  could  not  say  that 
with  any  accuracy. 

Q.  Now,  Miyor  Quinn,  if  we  were  to  come  here  strangers  to-day,  and 
ask  you  what  is  the  iiavigable  depth  of  this  pass,  from  the  head  of  the 
pass  out  into  the  deep  water  of  the  G-ulf,  at  its  lowest  stages  of  navi- 
gability, what  would  you  say! — A.  I  should  say  there  was  a  depth  of 
26  feet  throughout  the  pass  at  a  low  stage  of  the  river. 

Q.  Well,  I  mean  at  its  lowest  stages  of  navigability. — A.  You  mean 
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when  the  river  is  the  shoalest,  do  you  notf    The.  river  is  the  shoalest 
in  the  highest  water. 

Q.  Well,  you  can  take  it  at  any  stage  you  please.  I  am  referring  to 
the  navigable  stage. — A.  Now  the  navigable  stage — we  have  had  only 
23  feet  of  water  I  think  at  times  in  navigable  stage.  I  think  that  is 
the  least  depth  of  water.  I  think  it  has  not  been  less  than  23  feet.  I 
do  not  recollect  any  case  where  it  was  less  than  20  feet  deep  at  any 
time. 

Q.  Twenty- three  feet  has  been  the  lowest  f — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Has  that  been  for  only  a  few  instances  or  has  there  been  any  con- 
tinuance of  itf — A.  That  has  only  lasted  for  a  few  days,  three  or  four 
days,  probably. 

Q.  How  many  such  days  did  you  have  in  1897,  where  you  only  had 
23  feet  of  navigable  water  f— A.  I  did  not  say  that  we  had  only  23  feet 
in  1897.  I  said  their  have  been  times  when  we  only  had  23  feet,  but  I 
can  not  locate  the  date.  1  would  not  be  positive,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  that  23  feet  lasted  for  more  than  three  or  four  days;  that  is,  in  the 
pass  itself. 

Q.  Well,  I  mean  anywhere  from  the  head  of  the  pass  to  the  Gulf f— 
A.  It  has  never  been  so  little  as  23  feet  between  the  jetties.  We  have 
had  practically  26  feet  without  fail  all  the  time  between  the  jetties. 

Q.  Now,  Major  Quinn,  I  will  tell  you  what  1  am  aiming  at,  and  you 
can  help  me  out  if  you  want  to,  and  if  you  want  to  keep  on  quibbling, 
you  can  do  that.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  what  the  channel  is  at  its 
worst  stages,  for  a  ship  to  get  through  the  passes  to  the  ocean.  Ai*e 
there  times  when  you  only  have  a  23-foot  channel  f — A.  There  probably 
have  been  times  when  we  only  had  23  feet  of  water.  I  can  not  state 
how  long  that  would  be.  But  we  have  had  other  times,  a  good  many 
of  them  perhaps,  when  we  only  had  24  feet  of  water. 

Q.  About  how  many  days  in  each  year,  in  your  opinion,  have  yoa 
had  23  feet  of  water? — A.  Two  or  three  days,  I  think. 

Mr.  Gallinger.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  suggest  that  the  word 
^<  quibbling"  not  go  into  the  record.  I  do  not  think  the  witness  is 
quibbling. 

The  W  iTNESS :  We  are  a  little  mixed  up  on  the  subject  of  when  these 
deficiencies  occurred.    At  low  water  we  do  not  have  the  deficiencies. 

Q.  I  am  not  aiming  at  that,  Major  Quinn. — A.  You  asked  me  at  low 
water,  and  I  have  taken  you  exactly  as  you  state.  Now,  I  can  not 
give  the  time  when  thtit  23  feet  that  I  mentioned  existed. 

Q.  About  how  many  days  in  each  year? — A.  It  has  not  been  in  each 
year. 

Q.  Well,  how  many  years  have  you  had  it? — A.  I  do  not  imagine 
that  that  has  occurred  more  than  once  or  twice  in  the  last  nineteen 
years. 

Q,  In  what  years  did  it  occur  I — A.  I  can  not  point  that  out. 

Q.  Did  it  occur  in  18D7  or  1896!— A.  I  could  not  say  without  refer- 
ence to  the  records. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  stated  there  were  several  other  days  when  you 
have  only  had  a  24  foot  channel? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  that  occurred  frequently? — A.  Yes;  that  has  occurred  more 
frequently^  perhaps.  We  had  a  long  failure  of  channel  that  covered 
forty-tive  days,  be«:inning  May  25, 181)7  |  referring  to  a  map].  There 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  many  days  wlien  we  had  but  24  feet  actual 
depth  of  water,  irrespective  of  tide  or  anything  else.  At  the  time  the 
soundinfT'S  were  made  (that  is  the  way  you  want  to  get  at  it),  when  the 
boat  would  come  through  slie  would  find  that  much  water! 
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Q.  Yes. — A.  There  are  very  few  days  when  we  had  less  than  24  feet, 
but  the  precise  number  I  can  not  state  because  I  have  an  imperfect 
record  with  me  and  I  can  not  speak  from  memory  in  regard  to  the  mat- 
ter. In  a  period  extending  over  forty- five  days  in  one  year  (that  I  have 
a  record  of  here)  there  were  only  four  or  five  days  when  we  had  24  feet 
of  water  or  less.  That  is  one  record  that  I  can  give  you.  And  I  do 
not  suppose  there  have  been  times  when  we  had  less  than  that  for  a 
period  of  more  than  one,  two,  or  three  days  within  the  whole  nineteen 
years. 

Q.  Within  the  last  three  years  has  there  been  continuously  a  naviga- 
ble channel  of  26  feet  depth  from  the  head  of  the  pass  to  deep  water  in 
the  (julf  ? — A.  Now  you  ask  me  a  question  that  involves  this  subject  of 
the  high  water  in  the  channel  again  freferring  to  a  paper].  This  gives 
simi)ly  the  days  of  deficiency  of  the  legal  channel,  which  was  26  feet  at 
mean  high  water. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you  a  plain  question.  I  will  repeat  it  again.  During 
the  last  three  years  have  you  had  continuously  a  navigable  stage  of 
water  of  26  feet  depth  in  the  South  Pass,  from  the  head  of  the  pass  to 
the  end  of  the  jetties,  or  to  the  deep-water  navigation  of  the  Gulf? — 
A.  We  had  a  deficiency  in  June 

Q.  Can  you  answer  that  question  by  yes  or  ne? — A.  No;  I  can  not.  I 
will  have  to  ask  you  to  excuse  me  from  answering  it  in  that  way.  I  will 
answer  it  the  best  I  can,  but  I  can  not  rely  on  memory  to  give  the  depths 
on  different  days.  We  do  not  seem  to  get  together  on  this  matter  very 
well,  and  I  do  not  seem  to  really  understand  what  you  want.  You  want 
to  get  the  days  that  we  had  a  depth  of  water  that  was  less  than  26  feet? 

Q.  I  am  not  after  the  days.  These  gentlemen  say  that  they  have  not 
had  as  good  a  channel  as  they  ought  to  have  had  during  certain  seasons 
of  navigation.  Now,  I  am  trying  to  find  out  what  sort  of  a  channel 
they  have  had;  and  I  ask  you,  as  the  engineer  oflQcer  in  charge,  to  tell 
me. — A,  The  channel  has  not  been  straight,  and,  although  there  has 
been  a  channel  through  there  that  could  be  navigated,  which  might 
have  over  26  feet  of  water,  vessels  have  run  aground  in  consequence 
of  getting  out  of  this  channel.  Vessels  are  subject  to  accident.  That 
is  what  they  are  complaining  of  more  than  anything  else.  Now,  then, 
you  see  the  width  of  the  channel  is  involved  in  that  question. 

Q.  How  wide  is  this  channel  from  the  head  of  the  jetties  down!  I 
do  not  mean  the  bottom  of  it,  but  how  wide  is  it  on  an  average. — A. 
From  the  head  of  the  jetties  down  I  think  the  26-foot  channel  will 
average  about  150  feet.  It  is  more  than  that  sometimes,  but  that  is 
about  the  average. 

Q.  Could  this  channel  be  deepened  so  as  to  give  a  navigable  depth 
of  32  feet!— A.  I  think  it  can. 

Q.  In  what  way  would  you  do  it? — A.  We  would  have  to  make  exten- 
sive works  at  the  upper  end,  and  at  the  lower  end  to  confine  the  water; 
straighten  the  pass  in  certain  parts;  levee  the  pass  on  each  side  so  as 
to  contain  all  the  water  that  goes  into  it,  and  do  dredging  to  restore 
depths  where  it  is  now  shoal.  It  requires  a  great  deal  of  work.  I 
would  extend  the  jetty  system  at  both  ends,  up  the  rrver  and  down 
into  the  Gulf,  levee  the  channel  from  one  end  to  the  other  on  both 
sides,  dredge  out  the  pass,  and  straighten  it  as  far  as  possible,  so  as  to 
give  the  required  depth. 

Q.  And  in  that  way  you  think  you  could  maintain  a  channel  of  32 
feet  depth! — A.  Thirty- two  feet  at  low  water  of  the  Gulf. 

Q.  At  what  expense  could  that  be  done,  in  your  opinion! — ^A.  In  my 
opinion  it  would  cost  43,000,000  to  perfect  it.    We  would  have  to  pur- 
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chase  land,  bnild  buildings  for  the  workmen,  otc.  That  would  cost 
$110,000.  We  would  have  to  have  two  dredges,  which  we  can  not  build 
for  less  than  $250,000.  We  would  have  to  have  scows  and  pile  drivers, 
which  would  cost  $50,000.  We  would  have  to  have  two  tugs,  wliicli 
would  cost  $50,000.  To  that  we  would  have  to  add  a  contingency  of 
$46,000  (10  per  cent),  making  $506,000  for  the  plant.  During  the  tirst 
year  we  would  have  to  have  $500,000  to  expend  in  dredging.  The 
extension  of  the  jetties  at  the  Gulf  end  will  cost  $500,000.  The  levees 
will  cost  $32,000.  Sheet  piling  dam  at  head  of  pass  will  cost  $390,000. 
Contingency,  $72,000.  We  would  require  for  the  first  year  that  we 
commence  work  down  there  $2,000,000.  For  rectification  of  channel 
and  restoration  of  those  works  which  are  subject  to  damage  of  material 
subsidence  after  the  first  year,  to  be  held  as  a  contingency  fund  for 
extraordinary  emergencies  in  maintenance  of  work  for  first  ten  years, 
$1,000,000.  We  want  that  so  that  we  can  draw  on  it  at  times  when  it 
becomes  necessary. 

Q.  For  maintenance! — A.  Kot  for  maintenance  exactly.  One  million 
dollars  of  it  would  be  available  to  aid  our  sum  for  maintenance^  For 
maintenance  of  such  a  channel  we  would  require  at  least  $150,000  a 
year  in  addition  to  this.  We  say  $1,000,000,  because  we  may  meet  with 
accidents  and  things  of  that  kind  that  we  can  not  foresee.  We  want 
that  $1,000,000  as  a  reserve.  It  should  be  counted  in  as  a  part  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  first  two  years. 

Q.  That  is,  the  strict  first  cost  would  be  $2,000,000,  and  then  you 
estimates  $1,000,000  for  contingencies? — A.  Yes;  for  a  contingent  fund. 

Q.  To  cover  accidents  t — A,  To  cover  accidents  and  extended  improve- 
ments. 

Q.  That  would  make  a  32-foot  navigable  channel  how  wide  at  the 
bottom  t — A.  Three  hundred  feet  wide  at  the  bottom. 

Q.  And  how  wide  at  the  top! — A.  It  would  be  660  feet  wide  at  the  top. 
It  would  be  32  feet  in  depth  at  mean  low  water  of  the  Gulf. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  Southwest  Pass;  could  that  pass  be  improved! — A.  I 
think  it  can  not  be  improved  for  any  such  money.  I  was  very  much 
discouraged  with  the  result  we  got  to-day  from  the  soundings. 

Q.  What  did  we  find  to-day  from  the  time  we  entered  until  we  got 
to  deep  water! — A.  It  varied  from  40  to  60  feet. 

Q.  From  the  sill! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  width  of  that! — A.  A  quarter  of  a  mile;  at 
least  about  1,200  feet. 

Q.  One  thousand  two  hundred  feet  down  to  the  bar! — A.  Down  to 
the  bar. 

Q.  There  were  three  or  four  crevasses  at  the  head  of  the  bar,  were 
there  not! — A.  If  we  improve  that  pass,  it  would  be  necessary  to  apply 
about  the  same  methods  that  we  would  apply  in  the  improvement  of 
South  Pass.  It  would  require  some  work  at  the  head,  in  the  way  of 
training  walls  and  jetties,  and  jetties  at  the  sea  end  to  carry  the  water 
out  and  the  closing  of  all  of  these  crevasses  in  between. 

Q.  It  would  not  require  such  an  extensive  system  of  training  dikes 
or  walls  at  the  head  of  the  pass  as  South  Pass  does,  would  it! — A.  Ko, 
it  would  not.  Well,  I  will  not  say  that  either,  because  we  only  have 
32  feet  above  South  Pass.  It  probably  would  require  as  extensive  a 
system  of  training  dikes  at  the  head  of  Southwest  Pass  as  we  have 
for  South  Pass,  and  I  think  it  likely  that  it  would  require  a  still  more 
extensive  system  of  training  dikes,  because  the  pass  is  longer,  and,  in 
order  to  secure  the  necessary  scour  and  head  of  water,  we  might  have 
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to  eictend  the  works  farther  up  the  river  than  we  do  in  the  case  of 
South  Pass,  which  is  a  shorter  pass. 

Q.  The  present  stage  of  water  in  Southwest  Pass  is  how  muchf 
^Wbat  percentage  is  it  of  the  total  discharge  of  the  river! — A.  Forty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  discharge  of  the  river  goes  into  Southwest  Pass,  7 
per  cent  into  South  Pass,  and  the  rest  into  Pass  a  Loutre. 

Q.  Now  there  was  to-day  something  like  30  to  32  feet  of  navigable 
water  at  the  shoalest  part  at  the  head  of  Southwest  Pass,  was  there 
notl— A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  would  require  a  very  little  eflfort  there  to  get  a  35-foot  channel, 
would  it  not? — A.  Well,  it  would  require  some  work,  of  course. 

Q.  What  is  the  length  of  the  cross  section  of  the  bar?  Now,  do  not 
misunderstand  me.  I  may  not  state  it  as  an  engineer  would.  I  mean 
firom  the  deep  water  above  in  the  river  to  the  deep  water  in  the  Gulf; 
what  is  the  distance  across  the  bar  in  the  Southwest  J^ass,  approxi- 
mately?— A.  About  a  mile  and  a  half. 

•  Q.  How  does  that  compare  in  length  with  the  distance  that  has  been 
jettied  at  the  South  Pass? — A.  We  have  only  had  about  1,500  feet  of 
jetty  at  the  head  of  South  Pass. 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  head  of  it  now;  I  am  speaking  of  the 
other  end — the  outlet. — A.  The  bar  there  is  2J  miles  in  length,  and 
we  would  have  to  have  jetties  at  least  5  miles  long.  There  would  be 
10  miles  of  jetties. 

Q.  You  would  require  5  miles  on  each  side! — A.  Yes,  at  the  South 
west  Pass. 

Q.  Would  those  jetties  in  themselves  be  more  expensive  to  construct 
on  that  pass  than  they  were  or  would  have  been  on  the  other? — ^A.  I  do 
not  think  so. 

Q.  The  character  of  the  work  would  be  substantially  of  the  same 
kind? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  difference  between  the  two,  then,  would  be  that  one  would 
require  more  mileage? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  More  material  and  more  work? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  would  not  that  be  compensated  for  to  some  extent  by  the  fact 
that  less  work  would  be  required  between  the  head  of  the  pass  and  the 
bar? — A.  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  claim  that  there  would  be  less 
work  at  the  head  of  Southwest  Pass  than  at  South  Pass. 

Q.  Well,  now,  between  the  head  of  the  pass  and  the  bar  of  the  South- 
west Pass,  would  there  not  be  less  work?— A.  There  would  be  if  we 
can  maintain  those  depths  of  channel,  because  there  is  plenty  of 
water 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Southwest  Pass.  From  the  head  of  the 
pass  to  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  that  pass,  aside  from  closing  a  few 
small  crevasses  and  building  levees,  you  would  require  no  other  im- 
provements, would  you? — A.  !N"o;  no  dredging  of  any  kind. 

Q.  No  straightening  of  channel? — A.  No. 

Q.  No  cutting  away  or  anything? — A.  No. 

Q.  So  there  would  be  that  much  in  favor  of  the  Southwest  Pe^s, 
would  there  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  what  it  would  cost  to 
make  a  navigable  channel  in  the  Southwest  Pass,  say,  1,200  feet  wide, 
with  an  average  depth  of  32  feet? — A.  No;  I  have  not  estimated  it  at 
all.    I  could  not  estimate  it. 

Q.  Would  it  cost  any  more  than  to  make  a  channel  in  the  South  Pass 
of  that  depth? — A.  I  am  not  positive  that  I  can  gain  that  depth  at 
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either  pass  by  any  system  that  you  may  undertake — 35  feet.    I  would 
not  guarantee  or  undertake  it. 

Q.  I  mean  32  feet. — A.  Oh.  Well,  I  am  doubtful  about  our  ability 
to  secure  at  the  mouth  of  Southwest  Pass  a  depth  of  32  feet  at  mean 
low  water  of  the  Gulf  by  any  arrangement  that  you  can  make. 

Q.  You  doubt  the  practicability  of  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  you  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  practicability  of  securing  that 
depth  of  channel  at  the  South  Pass T— A.  I  feel  confident  it  can  be 
secured  at  South  Pass. 

Q.  What  bearing  has  this  crevasse  at  Pass  a  Loutre  had  on  the  chan- 
nel in  the  South  Pass! — A.  The  pass  had  been  in  worse  condition  since 
the  crevasse  than  it  ever  was  before. 

Q.  The  original  maximum  How  of  the  water  into  the  South  Pass  was 
11  per  cent  of  the  total,  was  it  not? — A.  Of  the  total  discharge  of  the 
river;  yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  it  is  now  7  per  cent? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(j.  And  has  been  about  that  percentage  since  the  crevasse,  has  it 
not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  hopeful  of  having  that  crevasse  closed  soon? — ^A.  I  have 
hopes  of  closing  it  before  the  next  high  water. 

Q.  And  making  a  perfect  closure? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Within  the  ai)propriation  made? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  you  succeed  in  that,  you  think  it  will  help  the  navigability  of 
the  South  Pass,  do  you? — A.  I  think  it  will  restore  the  conditions  that 
we  had  before. 

Q.  Ought  Cubitts  Gap  to  be  closed  to  help  the  navigability  of  the 
river? — A.  That  will  undoubtedly  improve  the  navigability  by  giving 
deeper  water  at  the  head  of  the  pass. 

Q.  What  suggestions  have  you  to  make  in  addition  tt)  what  you  have 
already  said  with  reference  to  the  improvement  of  South  Pass  so  as  to 
make  a  good  32- foot  channel?  What  would  you  do  if  the  work  were 
placed  in  your  hands  and  you  had  sufficient  money  and  how  long  would 
it  take  you  to  do  the  work? — A.  It  would  require  at  least  one  year 
after  the  money  was  available  to  secure  the  necessary  plant.  We  would 
then  go  to  work  and  dredge,  and  so  on,  during  the  second  year,  and  we 
would  expect  to  gain  onr  depth  of  water.  We  would  have  to  do  this 
under  the  complete  direction  of  the  Government.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  advisable  to  let  any  of  that  work  by  contract;  it  should  be  car- 
ried on  by  day  labor  and  under  the  direct  control  of  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  work.  That  would  put  the  control  of  the  pass  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government,  and  I  think  with  that  arrangement,  carrying  it  out 
in  that  manner,  we  could  make  that  pass  secure  and  preserve  the  navi- 
gability of  the  pass  for  a  number  of  years  to  come;  I  do  not  say 
permanently,  but  for  fifteen  years  anyway. 

Q.  You  think  the  Government  should  have  possession  of  the  pass.— 
A.  The  Government  would  have  to  have  possession  of  the  pass. 

Q.  And  if  it  had  possession  of  the  pass  and  you  had  ample  funds, 
within  what  time  do  you  think  you  could  secure  a  32-foot  channel? — 
A.  I  will  get  the  32foot  channel  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  after  we 
get  our  money. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  further  that  occurs  to  you.  Major? — A.  Nothing 
except  this:  I  speak  with  more  confidence  respecting  the  improvement 
of  South  Pass,  for  the  reason  that  1  am  acquainted  with  the  conditions 
of  South  Pass.  We  have  a  record  of  that  pass,  what  it  does  under 
different  conditions,  and  I  can  make  my  calculations  to  agree  with  the 
conditions,  and  am  not  trespassing  on  terre  incognita  at  all.    If  I  went 
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anywhere  else  I  would  have  to  study  the  situation  very  carefully;  and 
it  is  possible  to  make  mistakes  in  these  tbings,  because  it  does  not  take 
much  to  upset  your  calculations  where  you  have  such  tremendous  forces 
to  deal  with. 

Q.  If  you  could  secure  in  the  Southwest  Pass  a  navigable  channel 
32  feet  deep  at  practically  the  same  expense  as  you  could  secure  a 
channel  of  that  depth  in  South  Pass,  would  it  not  be  preferable  to 
improve  the  Southwest  Pass  on  account  of  its  greater  width? — A. 
Undoubtedly. 

Q.  And  if  it  should  turn  out  after  examination  that  tbe  work  of  get- 
ting such  a  channel  in  the  Southwest  Pass  as  1  ])ave  indicated  could 
be  done  practically  for  the  same  amount  as  in  the  South  Pass,  would 
it  not  be  preferable  to  make  it  in  the  Southwest  Pass! — A.  I  think 
undoubtedly  so. 

Examined  by  Mr.  GALLiNaEB : 

Q.  Major  Quinn,  as  this  is  a  subject  of  the  greatest  possible  magni- 
tude, involving  great  interests  to  the  commerce  of  tbe  country,  do  ycu 
not  tbink  it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  for  the  iSovernment  to  have 
a  thorough  and  complete  investigation  made  of  all  these  passes  before 
expending  millions  of  doUq^rs  either  in  improving  the  South  Pass  or  in 
attempting  to  open  up  the  Southwest  Passf — A.  It  would  certainly  be 
l>rudent  to  examine  all  tbe  conditions  connected  with  tbe  problem,  and 
X>articularly  in  the  case  of  tbe  Southwest  Pass,  because  we  have  not 
the  data  at  band  by  which  to  form  any  definite  plan  for  tbe  improve- 
ment of  that  pass  or  what  we  can  do  with  it.  We  have  got  to  make 
investigations  in  regard  to  Southwest  Pass  to  get  that  inlbrmation  or 
knowledge.    We  have  not  such  data  at  hand. 

Q.  Major,  how  long  do  you  think  it  would  take  the  Government  to 
make  such  a  thorough  and  complete  investigation  of  all  these  outlets 
a-*  would  enable  tbe  engineers  to  give  a  reasonably  definite  opinion  as 
to  what  would  be  the  wise  thing  to  do? — A.  A  year,  1  think,  would  be 
amply  sufficient  to  secure  that  information. 

Q.  And  I  understand  you  to  agree  to  tbe  proposition  that  you  tbink 
it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  for  the  Government  to  proceed  in  that 
way  rather  than  to  indulge  in  what  might  be  called  a  further  experi- 
ment?— A.  Yes. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Vest: 

Q.  What  was  the  depth  of  water  in  that  South  Pass  prior  to  the 
construction  of  these  Jetties? — A.  About  9  feet  at  the  foot  and  at  the 
head  of  the  pass  about  4  feet. 

Q.  So  there  has  been  an  increase  by  reason  of  the  jetty  work  of  about 
15  feet?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  regard  the  jetty  system  as  a  correct  one,  do  you  not? — A. 
You  can  secure  your  depth  of  water.  Tlie  only  question  that  we  con- 
sider as  being  an  improper  one  is  the  considering  of  this  method  as  a 
l>iTmanent  and  economical  system.  In  the  course  of  time  it  will  roach 
such  a  stage  that  we  can  go  no  farther  with  it  and  will  have  to  aban- 
don it.  It  will  reach  such  a  length  in  tbe  course  of  time,  from  tbe 
deposit  in  front  of  tbe  jetties,  that  you  will  not  be  able  to  go  any  far- 
thi^r;  you  will  not  be  able  to  get  a  sufficient  head  of  water  to  maintain 
your  channel,  and  you  will  have  to  give  it  up.  And  tbe  prolongation 
of  the  pass  by  the  natural  deposit  in  front  of  it  is  a  very  serious  obsta- 
cle in  tbe  way  of  guaranteeing  tbe  length  of  this  pass  lor  any  definite 
time. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  consider  it  successful? — A.  No;  I  think  there 
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are  other  methods  that  yoa  can  have  precisely  nnder  yoar  control  and 
that  yon  can  guarantee  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time;  that  you  can 
improve  to  any  extent  that  you  wish  in  a  very  economical  way  after 
the  thing  has  first  been  produced.  In  the  first  place,  yon  have  con- 
ditions to  contend  with  in  this  river  that  are  entirely  beyond  your 
control.    You  can  not  tell  what  they  will  be. 

Until  the  flood  of  1897  they  never  had  19  feet  of  water  at  New 
Orleans.  In  the  early  days  the  levees  were  only  4  or  5  feet  high, 
but  they  have  been  increased  in  height  all  the  time,  and  these  condi- 
tions enormously  increase  the  current,  and  so  on,  so  the  river  brings 
down  different  material.  When  Mr.  Eads  took  his  contract,  the  char 
acter  of  the  material  that  was  carried  by  the  river  appears  to  have  been 
lightycr  than  it  has  been  of  recent  years.  I  can  only  explain  that  on 
the  ground  that  the  enforced  current  in  the  river,  due  to  the  building 
of  the  levees,  has  caused  the  current  to  transport  this  sand  along:  the 
bottom  in  greater  quantities  than  before,  and  that  is  the  material  that 
causes  all  the  trouble  in  our  past — the  heavier  volume  of  sand. 

Q.  Major  Quinn  ^£  do  not  know;  I  have  read  it  in  the  papeio),  have 
you  not  persistently,  for  some  time  past,  advocated  the  building'  of 
canals  f — A.  I  have  no  such  project. 

Q.  Never  had  any  such  project! — A.  When  people  come  to  me  and 
ask  me  what  I  think  is  best  to  be  done,  I  say  that  an  engineer  officer 
always  selects  what  he  is  certain  he  can  do  and  what  he  can  do  in  the 
easiest  manner. 

Q.  W'ell,  have  you  never  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  canal  would 
be  better! — A.  I  have  no  question  that  a  canal  could  be  built  whicli 
you  could  control  perfectly  and  which  you  could  construct  in  such  «i 
way  that  it  would  be  absolutely  permanent. 

Q.  Have  you  not  publicly  advocated  the  building  of  canals  instead 
of  the  jetties! — A.  No;  I  have  not  advocated  it.  I  have  no  interest  in 
this  thing.  I  have  only  spoken  of  it  as  my  opinion  that  that  was  the 
best  solution  of  the  problem — to  get  rid  of  the  Mississippi  Ei  ver  entirely. 

Q.  That  is  what  1  asked — if  you  do  not  think  that  that  is  the  proper 
solution  of  the  question — to  build  a  canal  instead  of  the  jetties! — A.  I 
still  think  that  that  is  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  asked  you — if  you  had  not  so  stated!— A.  And 
say  so  now.  I  think  it  is.  But  you  asked  me  if  I  advocated  it.  I 
have  not  advocated  anything. 

Q.  I  asked  you  if  you  had  not  expressed  an  opinion! — A.  Yes;  I  have 
expressed  an  opinion. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  course  you  would  advocate  what  you  believed  to  be 
right.  Have  you  not  stated  x>ublicly  in  interviews,  and  has  it  not  been 
printed  in  the  public  press,  that  you  regard  the  whole  jetty  system  as 
a  failure! — A.  Certainly  I  do;  I  consider  it  a  failure  as  a  permanent 
structure.  I  do  not  consider  it  a  failure  as  a  means  of  giving  temporary 
relief;  I  think  it  is  a  success  in  that  view. 

Q.  You  do  not  look  on  it  as  permanent  at  all! — A.  I  do  not  look  on 
it  as  permanent. 

Q.  We  have  had  the  system  only  twenty  years,  and  have  got  an 
increase  of  15  feet  in  the  water.  That  is  quite  a  step  in  the  way  to 
success,  is  it  not! — A.  No;  I  think  a  thing  ought  to  stand  for  a  hun- 
dred years  without  failure. 

Q.  Well,  it  has  not  yet  disappeared! — A.  It  will  shortly.  It  is  dis- 
appearing pretty  fast. 

Mr.  Vest.  I  hope  your  prophecy  will  not  come  true. 

The  Witness.  Well,  it  will  come  true. 
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Examined  by  Mr.  Bebby: 

Q.  You  speak  of  a  canal.  From  where  and  to  what  point  could  it 
be  built  T — A.  It  does  not  make  much  difference  where  you  go  with 
your  canal.  There  is  a  man  who  is  classified  as  a  crank  in  !N'ew  Orleans, 
and  in  1875  he  had  a  project  for  a  canal  from  Barataria  right  up  to  the 
river,  and  that  is  only  50  miles  in  a  straight  line.  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  project  has  merit. 

Q.  From  Barataria  Bay  to  New  Orleans  I — A.  Yes. 

Examined  by  Mr.  GALLiNaEB: 

Q.  It  is  50  miles,  then,  from  New  Orleans  to  the  open  sea  at  that 
point!— A.  Yes.  Now,  I  have  no  project  to  advance 5  but  suppose  we 
adopt  his  project.  If  we  brought  that  canal  to  New  Orleans  and  con- 
nected the  canal  with  the  river  by  a  lock  of  suitable  dimensions  to  pass 
the  shipping — you  can  make  it  1,000  feet  long  if  you  want  to,  100  feet 
wide,  and  40  feet  deep 

Mr.  Bbrby.  Then  how  far  would  you  have  to  go  from  the  mouth  of 
the  canal  out  into  the  Gulf  to  get  permanent  deep  water? 

The  Witness.  We  would  have  to  build  jetties  there,  not  over  3  miles 
long. 

Mr.  Bebby.  Out  into  the  Gulf! 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  any  estimate  been  made  by  anybody  as  to  the  probable  cost 
of  such  a  canal  f — ^A.  This  man  made  an  estimate  of  $5,000,000,000^ 
but  that  is  absurd. 

Q.  Have  you,  as  an  engineer  officer,  or  has  anyone  connected  with  the 
Government  made  an  estimate  of  its  costf — A.  No;  I  never  thought  it 
worth  while.  This  system  has  been  adopted,  and  I  thought  it  was  our 
duty  to  try  and  maintain  it. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  probable  approxi- 
mate costf — A.  I  imagine  it  would  cost  $20,000,000.  I  should  say  that 
as  a  rough  guess. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Oaffeby: 

Q.  Major,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
when  the  jetties  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  will  fail  to  give  adequate 
water? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  the  jetty  system  has  no  permanent  Ufet — A.  No  per- 
manent life. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  correctly! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  please  give  me  the  reasoi\  upon  which  you  base  that 
statement? — A.  The  continual  extension  of  the  jetties  lengthens  the 
pass.  In  order  that  you  can  guarantee  that  the  material  that  is  brought 
into  that  pass  will  be  carried  out,  you  have  got  to  have  a  constant  cur- 
rent. You  can  not  maintain  a  constant  current  in  that  pass  if  you  are 
continually  lengthening  the  pass,  because  you  are  all  the  time  reducing 
tbe  slope  or  fall  of  the  pass  throughout  its  length. 

Q.  Then  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  the  jetties  will  carry  out  and 
deposit  at  the  sea  end  of  the  jetties  the  silt  of  the  river  so  as  to  form 
an  embankment  that  will  impede  the  velocity  of  the  current  from  the 
jetties? — A.  Yes,  and  eventually  close  the  pass. 

Q.  Has  that  occurred  at  the  end  of  the  present  jetties  in  South 
Pass? — A.  There  has  been  a  building  up  of  the  bar  in  front  of  the 
jetties  going  on  for  the  last  nineteen  years.  We  have  a  filling  in,  in 
places,  of  20  feet  right  in  front  of  the  jetties.  That  process  is  going  on 
all  the  time. 

Q.  Please  state  the  extent  of  this  filling  up  of  the  Gulf  at  the  sea  end 
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of  the  jetties. — A.  At  a  point  where  we  have  30  feet  of  water  to-day, 
at  the  time  the  jetties  were  finished  there  was  40  feet  of  water.  There 
has  been  a  10-foot  fill  right  there,  within  2,500  feet  of  the  end  of  the 
jetties.  Beyond  that  there  has  been  20  feet.  The  average  fill  over  the 
whole  area  in  front  of  the  jetty  has  been  as  mach  as  l-L  feet. 

Q.  The  average  fill  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  nineteen  years.  There  has  been 
carried  out  there  in  the  nineteen  years  and  deposited  on  this  area,  which 
is  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  extent,  the  enormous  amount  of  19,000,000 
cubic  yards.  A  million  yards  of  material  is  carried  out  each  year  by 
South  Pass  and  deposited  right  in  front  of  the  jetty,  and  withiu  a  limit 
of  one  mile  from  the  end  of  the  jetty.  That  includes  all  the  incidental 
circumstances  of  low  river  and  storms  which  have  carried  away  a  great 
deal  of  this  deposit  at  times. 

Q.  And  it  is  upon  that  ground  only  that  you  base  the  opinion  that 
thelifeof  a  jetty  is  temporary  and  not  permanent^ — A.  Yes;  theexten- 
sion  of  this  bar  renders  it  necessary,  in  order  that  you  may  maintain  a 
channel  through  it,  that  you  keep  extending  your  jetties,  and  in  time 
the  extension  of  these  jetties  will  go  so  far  that  the  current  will  not  be 
able  to  maintain  the  channel  through  the  jetties  and  the  thing  will 
close  up. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Beery: 

Q.  Major,  would  there  be  the  same  deposit  through  the  canal  that 
you  speak  of  as  there  would  be  through  the  river  ? — A.  There  would 
be  no  deposit  by  the  canal.    You  can  keep  everything  out  of  it. 

Q.  Because  you  can  make  the  slope  greater^ — A.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  have  any  slope  in  your  canal,  because  you  have  no  sediment  coming 
into  the  canal.  The  lock  at  the  head  of  the  canal  would  keep  the  sedi- 
ment out,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  little  that  would  come  in  with 
vessels. 

(J.  Your  idea  is  that  the  sediment  can  be  kept  out  of  the  canal 
entirely! — A.  Yes;  such  a  canal  could  be  maintained  just  the  same  as 
any  other  canal. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Capfery: 

Q,  Have  there  been  any  jetties  constructed  on  this  coast,  say  in  Texas, 
where  the  water  has  been  devoid  of  silt,  that  goes  to  prove  your  state- 
ment f — A.  Well,  where  we  have  no  silt  the  jetties,  by  preventing  the 
currents  along  the  coast  from  carrying  material  into  the  channel,  will 
guarantee  a  channel  there  for  a  very  great  length  of  time.  Of  course 
there  will  come  a  time  when  the  silt  that  drifts  along  the  channel  will 
build  out  and  be<;in  to  pour  around  the  ends  of  the  jetties,  and  then  we 
will  have  bars  form  at  the  end  of  the  jetties.  But  there  is  no  jetty  sys- 
tem, where  the  water  passing  through  the  jetties  carries  the  sand  or  silt, 
that  can  be  maintained  permanently.  The  bar  will  keep  building  up 
until  you  reach  a  time  when  you  can  go  no  farther.  But  in  the  case  of 
a  channel  that  bears  no  silt,  j'ou  can  extend  the  jetties  without  danger 
of  having  the  channel  in  between  the  jetties  fill  up.  The  extension  iu 
such  a  case  might  be  indefinite. 

Q.  !Now,  ^Vlajor,  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  a  powerful  dredge  boat 
by  dredging  at  the  end  of  the  jetties  in  South  Pass  would  not  remove 
all  that  ditSculty  and  remove  the  silt  that  you  say  is  being  deposited 
and  checking  the  flow  of  the  water  through  the  jetties  at  a  compara 
tively  small  costf — A.  Our  modern  dredges  would  handle  a  great  deal 
of  material,  but  the  reason  why  the  jetties  were  constructed  was  because 
dredging  had  failed  to  maintain  the  channel — any  kind  of  a  channel, 
20'foot  channel — across  the  bar.    Y"ou  would  have  to  have  jetties  to  keep 
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the  storms  from  filling  up  your  channel.  You  might  dredge  a  channel 
across  a  bar,  and  if  it  is  unprotected  the  storms,  and  tlie  currents 
which  these  storms  produce,  will  carry  the  material  from  either  side 
into  your  channel  and  fill  it  up;  and  you  can  not  work  when  you  have 
a  storm,  and  that  is  just  the  time  when  vessels  want  deep  water. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  have  been  19,000,000  cubic 
yards  of  silt  or  what  not  deposited  at  the  end  of  the  South  Pass  jetty 
in  19  years  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  that  silt  were  takc^n  away  by  dredges,  how  could  storms  fill  up 
the  channel  at  the  end  of  the  jetties  when  there  was  no  silt  to  be  car- 
ried in? — A.  Maybe  they  would  not  if  you  could  remove  what  accumu- 
lates— a  million  cubic  yards  a  year.  »  But  that  deposit  is  only  over  an 
area  of  a  mile  from  the  jetty,  and  it  is  9,000  feet  to  the  point  where  this 
deposit  ends,  and  we  might  have  nearly  double  that  amount  to  deal 
with,  because  if  we  confined  our  dredging  operations  to  this  fan-shaped 
area  it  would  not  be  long  before  we  would  have  an  outside  area  that 
would  be  just  as  shoal,  so  there  might  be  a  time  when  you  would  have 
2,000.000  cubic  yards  and  there  might  be  times  when  you  would  not 
have  but  500,000  cubic  yards  to  deal  witli.  A  very  low  water  season 
would  not  bring  down  much  silt.  But  these  dredging  operations  are 
not  instantaneous  operations;  they  take  time;  and  there  are  conditions 
of  the  sea  when  you  can  not  work  your  dredge  and  when  your  work 
would  be  greatly  damaged  by  storms.    It  is  not  a  certain  method. 

Q.  Major,  did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  ships  going  in  and  com- 
ing out  of  this  South  Pass  frequently  stuck? — ^A.  JBecause  they  get 
out  of  the  channel.  That  is  due  to  the  direction  in  which  the  water 
issues  from  the  jetties.  The  continued  action  of  the  current  in  the 
pass  has  a  tendency  to  drive  the  material  over  to  the  west.  It  accumu- 
lates on  the  west  of  the  pass,  and  tends  to  throw  the  current  more  into 
the  direction  of  the 

Mr.  Berry.  Is  the  sticking  of  these  ships  sometimes  due  to  the 
fault  of  the  pilots! 

The  Witness.  They  always  say  that.  But  there  are  accidental  cir- 
cumstances. A  pilot  may  fail  in  his  judgment  as  to  how  he  shall  steer 
the  vessel.  He  carries  her  on,  and  the  current  strikes  the  vessel  at  an 
angle  and  sheers  her  off  and  he  miscalculates  the  power  that  he  has  to 
bring  that  vessel  up  to  where  she  should  go,  and  of  course  she  goes 
aground.  It  is  simply  an  error  of  judgment  in  most  cases.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  these  currents  strike  this  vessel  at  an  angle,  with  the 
greatest  care  that  might  be  exercised  in  some  cases  the  pilot  is  not  able 
to  judge  precisely  what  he  is  able  to  do,,  and  lands  his  vessel  on  the 
west  side. 

jVIr.  Oaffery.  Major,  where  do  these  ships  mostly  stick — in  the  pass? 

The  Witness.  In  the  pass.  We  have  had  some  vessels  aground 
between  the  jetties,  right  near  the  outer  end  of  the  jetties,  inside,  but 
they  have  taken  a  sheer  somehow  or  other  and  run  out  of  the  channel. 
Tliere  does  not  seem  to  be  any  real  reason  why  they  go  aground  there. 
We  can  not  explain  it  exactly,  but  they  do  go  aground. 

Mr.  Berry.  Is  it  not  because  the  channel  is  too  narrow!  Is  not 
that  the  main  reason,  instead  of  its  being  on  account  of  the  fault  of  the 
pilot! 

A.  Oh,  1  don't  know.  They  go  aground  in  Lake  Michigan.  If  the 
channel  is  navigable  for  vessels  passing  each  other,  or  passing  in  the 
center  of  the  channel,  why  should  the  ship  get  out  of  the  center  of 
the  channel  if  there  is  plenty  of  water  in  it!  There  is  no  reason  that 
you  could  assign  why  that  should  occur,  unless  some  accident  occurs 
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to  the  steering  device  or  aometbing  of  that  kind,  and  then  the  ship 
goes  aground  on  the  side  of  the  channel.  Bat  the  conditions  of  the 
channel  have  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Caffery  : 

Q.  Suppose  you  had  a  very  crooked  channel,  with  short  turns,  and  a 
long  shi])! — A.  Then  navigation  is  imperiled,  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
difticult  to  steer  those  very  long  ships,  and  the  danger  of  their  going 
aground  in  making  turns  is  much  greater.  The  channel  should  be  a^ 
straight  as  a  string  to  give  perfect  conditions  of  navigability. 

Q.  The  channel  in  South  Pass  is  crooked,  is  it? — A.  Quite  crooked. 

Q.  Do  these  ships  stick  where  the  crooks  are! — A.  Where  they  are 
changing  from  one  place  to  another  is  where  they  generally  ran 
aground. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  these  jetties  at  the  end  of  South  Pass  have 
to  be  extended  farther  into  the  Gulf! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Cj.  How  much  farther  Y — A.  They  should  be  extended  within  the  next 
ten  years  a  distance  of  2,500  feet. 

Q.  That  would  be  5,000  feet  of  jetties!— A.  Yes. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Berry  : 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  with  $3,000,000  a  channel  32 
feet  in  depth  at  mean  low  water  could  be  maintained  from  the  head  of 
the  pass  out  into  the  deep  water  in  the  Gulf? — A.  No;  I  would  need 
$150,000  in  addition  to  that  for  maintenance.  I  can  secure  such  a 
channel  with  $3,000,000. 

Q.  Would  that  32-foot  channel  carry  a  vessel  drawing  30  feet  of  water 
from  the  head  of  the  pass  out  into  the  deep  water  of  the  Gulf! — A. 
Certainly. 

Mr.  Gallinger.  And  you  want  $150,000  annually  to  maintain  it! 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir  j  because  the  increased  depth  and  the  in- 
creased length  of  our  jetties  and  so  on  will  necessitate  an  expenditure  - 
of  money  of  fully  that  much. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Caffery: 

Q.  W^hat  effect  have  the  jetties  had  upon  the  water  in  the  pass  as  to 
depth!  Have  the  jetties  shoaled  or  deepened  the  water  in  the  pass! — 
A.  There  has  been  a  shoaling  of  the  pass  in  the  deep-water  portions. 
The  tendency  of  the  jetties,  and  the  very  action  on  which  they  are 
based,  is  to  equalize  the  cross  section  and  How  of  water  in  the  pass 
itself.  Now  you  have  to  contract  the  channel  at  the  sea  end  in  order 
to  secure  your  proper  depth.  When  you  do  that  you  oppose  a  resist- 
ance. You  may  say  if  you  wish  that  the  resistance  is  due  to  the  pro- 
longation of  the  point  of  discharge,  but  it  is  simply  necessary  to  say 
you  oppose  a  resistance.  That  resistance  is  felt  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  pass.  Now,  in  order  to  equalize  its  flow  of  water,  it  has  a 
tendency  to  equalize  its  discharge  all  the  way  through  the  pass.  That 
has  been  the  experience  in  South  Pass. 

Q.  How  much  has  it  shoaled  in  South  Pass! — ^A.  There  has  been  an 
extreme  shoaling  in  one  place  of  30  feet.  There  has  been  a  shoaling  in 
considerable  portions  of  20  feet  and  10  feet. 

Q.  That  shoaling  has  been  simply  the  filling  up  of  deep  holes  in  the 
pass,  has  it  not! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  has  not  materially  affected  the  navigation  of  that  pass!— No; 
it  has  not  affected  the  navigation  at  all.  If  we  made  the  pass  of  uni- 
form depth,  width,  and  slope,  we  would  have  an  ideal  pass,  and  the 
pass  tries  to  bring  about  that  condition. 
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Q.  You  say,  then,  that  the  pass  would  accommodate  itself  to  the  jet- 
ties I — A.  Would  accommodate  itself  to  the  jetties. 

Q.  You  could  easily  secure  32  feet  of  water  in  the  pass,  if  the  pass 
were  already  of  that  depth! — A.  Yes,  if  it  were  already  of  that  depth. 

Q.  Kow,  it  happens  that  Southwest  Pass  is  much  deeper  than  30 
feet. — ^A.  The  chances  are  that  if  you  put  jetties  at  the  month  of  that 
pass,  which  will  securer  and  maintain  a  depth  of  32  feet,  you  may  expect 
that  much  of  that  deep  water  in  the  Southwest  Pass  will  disappear.  It 
will  shoal  up  until  you  have  32  feet  and  probably  less  in  places.  That 
has  been  the  experience  in  South  Pass. 

Q.  Would  the  same  result  happen  as  to  the  deposit  of  silt  at  the  sea 
end  of  the  jetties  in  Southwest  Pass,  if  they  were  constructed,  as  has 
occurred  in  South  Pass! — A.  We  would  have  a  more  rapid  exten- 
sion of  the  bar  at  Southwest  Pass  than  we  have  at  South  Pass.  In 
the  first  place,  the  discharge  would  be  greater.  It  would  carry  more 
sediment,  and  as  this  sediment  forms  th3  bar,  of  course  that  would  be 
one  reason  for  the  rapid  growth  of  the  bar.  The  second  reason  is  that 
the  currents  at  Southwest  Pass  are  not  of  such  strength  as  to  sweep 
the  material  away  from  in  front  of  the  jetties,  as  occurs  to  some  extent 
at  South  Pass. 

Q.  You  say  there  is  a  difference  in  the  currents  at  the  ends  of  the 
jetties! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  end  of  the  bar  at  Southwest  Pass  and  at  the  end  of  the 
bar  at  South  Pass! — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  currents  which  sweep  the 
material  that  is  brought  out  by  the  pass  at  South  Pass  and  sweep  it 
away  to  the  westward  have  not  sufi&cient  strength  at  Southwest  Pass 
to  sweep  this  away  in  front  of  the  pass,  and  it  is  deposited  more  nearly 
in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  pass.  Therefore  the  bar  has  built  up 
much  more  rapidly  at  Southwest  Pass  than  at  South  Pass — that  is  to 
say,  South  Pass  is  more  favorably  located  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
entrance  than  Southwest  Pass,  irrespective  of  the  amount  of  material 
that  is  brought  down. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Vest  : 

Q.  Whichever  of  these  passes  is  adopted,  ought  the  others  to  be 
closed!  For  instance,  to  close  Southwest  Pass  and  Pass  a  Loutre,  how 
would  that  affect  South  Pass! — ^A.  Well,  there  would  be  hell  to  pay  in 
South  Pass  if  you  did  that,  I  will  assure  you.  You  would  have  those 
jetties  going  out  with  a  rush. 

Q.  You  mean,  then,  when  you  say  hell  would  be  to  pay,  that  it  would 
not  help  South  Pass! — A.  ]No;  it  would  destroy  it. 

Q.  Why!  Because  it  would  put  so  much  water  into  it! — ^A.  It  would 
tear  all  your  training  dikes  and  everything  out,  and  you  would  have  to 
go  to  work  and  reimprove  the  whole  thing. 

Q.  How  would  it  affect  Southwest  Pass  if  South  Pass  were  closed! — 
A.  It  would  not  make  so  much  difference,  because  South  Pass  has  a  less 
discharge. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  Pass  a  Loutre  ought  to  be  closed  (without 
touching  Southwest  Pass),  for  instance! — A.  We  do  not  want  more 
water  to  deal  with  than  we  can  help.  If  we  have  sufficient  water  to 
accomplish  the  desired  result,  every  ounce  of  wat<er  that  we  have  out- 
side of  that  is  a  detriment. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  you  have  got  enough  water  there  without 
closing  either  of  these  other  passes! — A.  Southwest  Pass! 

Q.  At  South  Pass,  where  the  works  are  now. — A,  Yes,  without 
closing.  I  do  not  say  that  we  have  plenty  of  water.  That  is  not  your 
idea,  I  guess.    We  would  like  to  have  more  water. 
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Q.  But  your  idea,  as  an  eDgineer,  is  that  yoa  ought  not  to  close  Pass 
a  Loutre! — A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  that.  We 
can  get  a  sufficient  head  of  water  at  South  Pass  by  extending  the 
works  up  the  river — provide  all  the  water  we  want  for  the  carrying-  on 
of  this  object  without  closing  any  of  the  passes. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Caffery: 

Q.  Well,  is  it  necessary  to  close  that  crevasse  in  Pass  a  Loutref — A.. 
Well,  that  will  raise  the  head  of  water 

Q.  That  will  raise  it  sufficiently  without  turning  the  whole  pass 
down? — A.  Yes.  It  will  simply  restore  the  conditions  that  existed 
before  the  crevasse. 

Q.  Major,  I  will  ask  your  opinion  as  to  whether  the  present  jetties  at 
South  Pass  will  last  much  longer;  and  if  they  will,  how  long! — A.  I 
think  if  we  have  good  luck  that  we  can  hold  them  for  twenty- live  years 
longer  at  32  ft^et. 

Q.  The  jetties  that  are  there! — A.  Oh,  the  jetties  that  are  there? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  do  not  guarantee  those  for  any  length  of  time.  I 
believe  in  ten  years  we  will  see  the  end  of  them. 

Q.  What  could  they  be  duplicated  tor! — ^A.  I  do  not  know  what 
they  cost  originally. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  what  they  cost  originally.  What  could  they  be 
duplicated  for  now? — A.  J  do  not  think  they  would  cost  more  than 
$20  a  running  foot. 

().  Would  you,  in  extending  these  jetties,  use  the  same  material  as 
was  emi)loyed  by  Mr.  Eads  in  the  original  construction? — A.  Xot 
necessarily.  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  the  acme  of  construction  for 
that  kind  of  work. 

Q,  What  would  you  use!— A.  I  would  probably  use  something  of 
much  more  permanent  character. 

Q,  I  want  to  know  whether  the  South  Pass  could  be  widened  to  this 
width  without  endangering  the  bank — causing  it  to  cave  or  crevasses 
to  form — South  Pass. — A.  That  is,  make  the  South  Pass  32  feet  wide 
and  600  feet  at  the  bottom! 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  do  not  think  we  could  accomplish  that  with  safety;  no, 
sir.  We  could  make  it  300  feet  wide  with  safety,  and  we  might  even 
then  have  to  widen  the  pass  slightly  in  order  to  get  a  slope  that  would 
stand  for  the  banks.  You  see  we  would  have  to  make  it  about  1,200 
feet  wide. 

Q.  Does  not  Southwest  Pass  offer  opportunity  or  facility  for  making 
a  channel  32  feet  deep  and  a  thousand  feet  wide? — A.  ]^o;  I  do  not 
think  we  could  make  it  a  thousand  feet.  It  is  only  1,200  feet  wide,  and 
I  do  not  think  we  could  enlarge  the  channel  at  the  bottom  so .  as  to 
make  the  deep  water  1,200  feet. 

Q.  Well,  it  is  a  mere  guess  to  say  it  is  only  1,200  feet,  is  it  not? — 
A.  Yes. 

(},  It  looks  like  it. — A.  It  looks  like  it;  yes.  It  is  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile;  that  is  about  the  average.    It  is  wider  in  places. 

Q.  Well,  what  width  of  channel  could  you  safely  make  in  Southwest 
Pass? — A.  I  could  make  it  600  feet  wide. 

(}.  And  300  feet  in  South  Pass?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  300-foot  channel  in  South  Pass  will  accommodate 
the  commerce  that  now  goes  through  the  river? — A.  I  think  there  is 
no  doubt  about  it.  If  you  have  tliat  depth  of  water,  I  do  not  think  there 
would  be  any  trouble.  If  you  have  a  channel  300  feet  wide  at  the 
bottom,  I  do  not  see  why  vessels  can  not  pass  in  such  a  channel. 

Q.  I^OMT  I  will  ask  you  whether,  in  your  opinion,  it  would  be  better 
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to  improve  South  Pass  tban  to  undertake  to  improve  Southwest  Pass! — 
A.  I  have  stated  that  I  kuow  what  I  can  do  in  South  Pass.  As  far  as 
my  judgment  goes,  I  am  satisfied  that  I  can  give  you  32  feet  of  water, 
and  I  do  not  believe  I  can  do  it  in  Southwest  Pass. 

Mr.  Catchings.  Why  do  you  not  believe  you  can  do  it  in  Southwest 
Pass,  Major! 

The  Witness.  In  the  first  place.  Southwest  Pass  is  much  longer  tban 
South  Pass,  and  we  find,  with  tbe  conditions  as  tbey  exist  to-day,  tbat 
we  can  not  maintain  all  the  year  around  a  channel  of  26  feet  in  South 
Pass.  South  Pass  is  4  miles  sborter  than  Southwest  Pass.  How  can 
we  expect  to  go  on  and  improve  a  pass  that  is  4  miles  longer  and  must 
have  a  current  far  less  than  South  Pass,  if,  with  the  current  we  have 
in  South  Pass  we  have  not  been  able  to  maintain  26  feet  the  whole 
year  around!  We  can  not  get  the  velocity.  Now  it  is  claimed  tbat 
the  friction  effect  has  something  to  do  with  this;  tbat  it  is  less  for  the 
large  pass  than  for  the  small  pass.  Now,  if  the  channels  are  of 
the  same  depth,  tbat  frictional  resistance  which  affects  the  flow  of  the 
water,  may  be  omitted  in  consideration  of  the  flow  in  these  passes. 

Q.  Would  you  not  get  all  the  velocity  you  wanted  by  closing  up 
South  Pass  and  forcing  the  water  down  through  Southwest  Pass! — 
A.  You  have  got  to  increase  your  head  of  water  at  the  head  of  the 
Southwest  Pass  in  order  to  get  an  increased  current  through  South 
Pass.  You  might  close  up  South  Pass,  you  might  close  up  all  the 
other  passes,  p^nd  the  river  would  run  over  the  bank  somewhere  else. 
You  would  have  to  levee  the  river  and  close  it  up,  and  if  you  affect 
the  height  of  the  river  at  the  head  of  the  pass,  that  effect  is  felt  for  a 
long  distance  up  the  river — goes  above  New  Orleans  a  long  way.  It 
affects  the  whole  slope  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver  for  a  long  distance 
above.  Now  we  could  levee  that  river,  perhaps,  build  out  dikes,  and 
everything  of  that  kind,  and  get  an  additional  head  of  water  (by  shut- 
ting oft'  the  other  passes)  of  18  feet.  But  what  would  be  the  result  at 
New  Orleans!  We  would  have  to  build  our  levees  up  there  ISfe^t 
higher  than  they  are  now,  and  a  man  would  have  to  get  his  freight 
over  tbe  levee  with  a  balloon.  If  you  will  produce  the  same  condition 
of  affairs  in  Southwest  Pass  that  you  have  at  New  Orleans  you  will 
have  150  feet  of  water. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Berry: 

Q.  Major,  how  much  would  it  cost  to  make  those  surveys  and  deter- 
mine with  some  reasonable  degree  of  certainty  as  to  how  much  money 
it  would  cost  to  produce  this  deep  water  in  Southwest  Pass! — ^A.  I 
say  you  can  not  get  it. 

Q.  You  can  not  get  that  information! — A.  No;  I  say  I  am  not  posi- 
tive that  you  can  get  32  feet  of  water  in  Southwest  Pass,  and  so  I  do 
not  know  what  it  would  cost. 

Q.  You  did  not  understand  the  question.  How  much  will  the  surveys 
cost  to  ascertain  with  some  reasonable  degree  of  certainty  about  the 
fiiatter,  or  such  information  as  you  can  get! — A.  I  think  we  can  make 
the  surveys  such  as  you  mention  for  the  sum  of  $15,000. 

Q.  And  take  about  a  year's  time! — A.  Yes,  because  we  have  to  study 
the  condition  of  the  river  under  all  circumstances.  Did  I  understand 
you  to  say  that  that  survey  was  simply  for  Southwest  Pass,  or  all  the 
passes! 

Q,  All  the  passes. — A.  I  can  make  the  survey  for  Southwest  Pass  for 
$10,000. 

Mr.  Sanders.  If  you  will  permit  me,  Mr.  Gbairman,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  Major  if  he  would  give  you  some  information  about  the  trouble 
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at  the  Head  of  the  Passes.  We  have  had  a  number  of  vessels  ^oanding 
constaDtly  before  they  could  get  iuto  South  Pass  from  above  and  get  to 
sea.  I  would  like  if  the  Major  would  give  us  some  explanation  of  that 
in  the  way  of  overcoming  the  difficulty. 

The  Witness.  A  bar  exists  at  the  head  of  the  pass  [referring  to  a 
chart]  almost  in  the  prolongation  of  the  axis  of  the  pass.  If  the  water 
could  be  extended  up  on  the  westerly  side  of  South  Pass  we  would 
have  no  such  difficulty  as  that.  When  the  vessels  were  grounded  out 
in  the  pass  they  were  simply  out  of  the  channel. 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  think  we  understood  you  to  say,  Major,  that  if  32 
feet  of  water  could  be  obtained  through  Southwest  Pass  for  about  the 
same  amount  of  money  as  through  the  South  Pass  you  would  prefer  to 
have  it  made  through  the  Southwest  Passf 

The  Witness.  If  I  could  obtain  it  for  that  and  we  could  maintain  it 
for  the  same  money,  undoubtedly  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  South- 
west Pass.  If  I  stated  in  regard  to  that  exactly  as  you  have  quoted  me 
(and  I  do  not  know  whether  I  did  or  not),  I  should  have  added  that  the 
question  of  maintenance  is  involved  in  this  thing.  It  will  require  far 
more  to  maintain  Southwest  Pass  for  the  reason  that  the  extension  of 
the  jetties  will  have  to  take  place  from  time  to  time  and  with  greater 
rapidity  than  at  South  Pass. 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  understood  you,  also.  Major  (I  may  be  wrong),  that 
your  fear  as  to  the  possibility  of  getting  deep  water  through  Southwest 
Pass  is  mainly  based  upon  a  comparatively  longer  chapnel  and  the 
absence  of  slope. 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sanders.  It  was  suggested  to  me  in  the  course  of  conversation 
that  it  was  not  only  the  slope  that  affected  the  question  of  scouring  or 
the  question  of  velocity,  but  that  it  was  a  question  of  slope  and  volume 
combined. 

The  Witness.  If  they  were  of  equal  depths  the  supposition  is,  from 
th^  behavior  of  South  Pass,  that  if  you  got  32  feet  of  water  in  South- 
west Pass  the  time  would  not  be  far  distant  when  you  would  have  but 
32  feet  of  water  in  the  deep-water  portion  of  the  pass.  The  tendency 
of  the  pass  is  to  fill  up.  It  can  not  narrow  its  width,  and  it  resorts  to 
a  deposit  in  the  pass  to  restore  the  conditions  which  have  been  upset  by 
building  your  jetties  and  raising  a  resistance.  If  the  two  channels  are 
of  the  same  depth,  frictional  resistance  may  be  disregarded.  Although 
the  large  pass  would  have  twice  the  volume  it  would  have  twice  the 
frictional  resistance,  so  it  would  not  cut  any  figure  in  the  velocity. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  jetties  would  be  twice  as  wide 
as  the  Southwest  Pass,  and  would  not  that  make  a  difiPereuceY 

A.  No;  the  frictional  resistance  would  simply  be  twice  as  much  in  a 
pass  twice  the  width  of  South  Pass,  if  it  was  of  the  same  depth.  Sup- 
I)ose  one  pass  is  just  double  the  width  of  the  other  and  both  have  the 
same  depth.  The  wetted  perimeter  in  one  is  just  double  of  the  other, 
so,  as  the  frictional  resistance  is  dependent  on  the  wetted  perimeter^ 
that  question  may  be  disregarded  in  considering  the  velocity. 

Mr.  Sanders.  And  that  is  the  ground  of  your  fear  for  the  Southwest 
Pass? 

The  Witness.  Yes;  that  the  pass  would  fill  up. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Oatchings  : 

Q.  You  would  not  double  the  sides,  but  only  the  width.    If  the  sides 

are  of  the  same  dimensions,  you  do  not  have  double  the  perimeter. 

You  would  have  to  double  the  sides  as  well  as  the  base  to  double  the 

whole  perimeter,  would  you  not? — ^A.  Say  the  sides  were  32  feet  deep, 
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that  would  be  64  feet  for  the  two  sides.  Let  me  explain  that  to  you 
with  a  little  diagram.  We  will  say  this  is  45  degrees  slope.  This  is 
your  300-foot  pass.  Now,  then,  we  will  take  this  other  pass  and  make  it 
double  that.  These  passes  have  the  same  slope.  The  only  diiference 
between  these  two  passes  lies  in  the  fact  that  one  has  double  the  bottom 
that  the  other  has. 

Q.  Certainly,  but  not  double  the  whole  perimeter.  I  understood  you 
to  say  that  the  wetted  perimeter  would  be  doubled  by  doubling  the 
width  of  the  bottom.  That  is  not  correct,  is  it  f  Doubling  the  width 
of  the  bottom  would  not  double  the  whole  perimeter  ? — A.  No,  the  sides 
would  be  the  same  in  each  case  and  the  only  variation  would  be  in 
doubling  the  bottom,  so  the  frictional  resistance  would  be  in  one 
case 

Q.  It  would  not  be  double. — A.  No,  the  unbalanced  resistance  would 
be  double. 

Mr.  A.  K.  MiLLEB.  Major  Quinn,  has  not  the  shoaling  complained 
of,  just  above  the  Head  of  the  Passes,  been  augmented  or  increased 
since  the  crevasse  took  place  at  Pass  a  Loutre! 

The  Witness.  We  have  had  more  difficulty  in  the  pass  since  the 
crevasse  than  we  ever  had  before. 

Mr.  A.  K,  MiLLEE.  Do  you  think  that,  if  you  could  effectually  close 
that  crevasse,  the  shoaling  would  in  some  measure  disappear  or  be  over- 
come? 

The  Witness.  We  expect  that  5  yes. 


Steamer  Whitney,  Morgan  Line, 

Near  South  Fa%8^  February  9y  1898. 
J.  A.  OCKERSON,  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson: 

Q.  Were  soundings  taken  to-day  of  South  Pass  and  Southwest  Pass! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  we  passed  down  the  Southwest  Pass  and  up  the  South  Passf — 
A.  YeSj  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  assist  in  keeping  a  table  of  those  soundings! — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Is  this  a  correct  table  of  the  soundings  that  were  taken  at  the 
two  passes! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  table  was  marked  "  Exhibit  GG,''  and  follows  here: 

Exhibit  GG. 
soundings  made  FOE  SENATE  COMMITTEE. 

SOUTHWEST  PASS. 


[Steamer  Whitney,  Feb.  0, 18»6 J.  A.  Ockerson,  reoorder.] 

Soundings  begin  opposite  pilot  station  above  the  head  of  the  pass  and  continue 
downstream  through  the  Southwest  Pass  : 


Fathoms. 

n 

7i 

?  ±::::: 

7 

e» 

7 

6t 


Time. 


8.22 
8.23 
8.24 


Fathoms.  Time. 

6f  (ADonovan) 8.25 

6* 

6i 8.26 

6 8.27 

5 8.28 

5+ 

5  — 

5 8.29 
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Fathoms.  Time. 

5^  (opposite  axis  of  South  Pass) ..     8. 30 

5i 

5^  (opposite  Head  of  Passes  light) .     8. 31 

5^ 

5i 

n 8.34 

9^  (no  bottom) 

lOt  (about  1  mile  below  Head  of 

Pas8<»s  light- hoas<') 8. 35 

Crevasse  ou  left  bank  60  ft.  w 8. 50 

Soundings  across  bar : 
Fatboms.  Time. 

4f 9.28 

^ 

4* 9.30 

il 

ii 9.31 

4i  (Light-House  Bavou) 

44 : 9.32 

U 

4i 

5 9.33 

5 9.34 

5 9.34^ 

5 9.35 

5  + 

5  + 9.36 

5f 

o'i  (Stake  Island) 9.38 

51 

5  + 

5 9.39 

5  — 

4! 9.40 

H 

4  + 9.4U 

4  -f 

3j 9.43 

3+ 

'S'i 

3:^ 9.44 

3  — 

3  — 

2f 9.45i 

^i 

2J 9.46 

2^ 

2l 9.47 


!  Fathoms. 

House  on  right  bank  passed  at 

Stopped  3  minutes  for  pilot 

I  Crevasse  on    right   bank    100    ft. 

wide 

Crevasse,  left  bank,  60  ft.  wide 

Pilot  Town,  and  crevasse,  left  bank, 

150  ft.  wide ! 

House  ou  right  bank 

I  Crevasse,  right  bank,  and  also  ou 
left  bank 


8.5'J 


9.  V 
9.  :- 

9.:' 

9.  S* 

9.27 


Fathoms.  Timt-. 

2* 

2  4-  (buoy) 9.47. 

2+ 

2 9.4S 


2  — . 
2  — . 
2  — . 
2—. 
2  — . 


.4f> 


U 9. 

U 

u 

11  (feet) 9., 

10  (feet) 

10  (feet) 

10  (feet) 

10 (feet) <».: 

10  (feet) 

10  (feet) 

9^ (feet) 9.: 

9i(feet) 

9.(f«'er.) 

9Hf©et) 

9Hfeet) 9.: 

9i(f('.et) 

9.  (feet) 

y^feet) 9.: 

9  (feet) 

lO(feet) 

10  (foot) 

lOi(feet) 9.1 

14  (feet) 

6  fathoms  (and  no  bottom) 

8  fathoms  (scant) 9. " 

8|  fathoms 


SOUTH    PASS. 

Through  jeitivH. 
[Steamer  Whitney,  Feb.  9,  1897 — J.  A.  Ockersoo,  recorder.] 

Soundings  taken  iu  the  channel  coming  into  the  jetties  in  the  South  Pass  through 
the  jetties: 

F.ithoni8,  Time.      Fathoms.  Tim«. 


9 

8^ 

8 

7+ 

7  (scant)  , 


5f. 
5i. 

I 
4i. 


(E.  J.  L. house). 


Fathoms. 

^ 

4f  (bet.  Ist  and  2d  wing  dams) 

5f  (2d  wing  dam) 

6^ 

7  (scant) 

6iCJii8t  below  pilot  station  opp. 

spur  dike) 

6i 

U 

6. 
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Fathoms. 

5i 

5i 

5^ ^ 

5i 

5i 

H  (opp.  station  coast  shed) . 

H 

H 

5i 

H 

5i 

r^i 

r>+ 

5i 


Time. 


Fathoms. 

H 

5i 

6i 

5i 

H 

5i 

5+ 

6 

5 

5 

5i 

5i 

East  Point, 


Time. 


Above  Jeiiies, 

[Wednesday,  Febraary  9, 1896.] 

Ctoing  upstream  above  the  Jetties. 


Fathoms* 

6 

H 

5+  (station  50; . 


5— 

41  (station  60).. 

4| 

4* 

5— 

5- 

5+  (station  80). 


H 

H 

5^ 

oi  (station  100).. 
5+ 

oi  (station  110).. 

51 

SiYsVation  120)1". 
5-f  (sVationiaO).* 


o— (station  140). 


4|  (station  150). 
4f 

testation  160). 


(station  170). 


6- (station  180). 


of 

•H  (station  200). 
4|(8tation210). 
4  (station  220).. 
4.... 

H ;:;:::::: 

4| 

H 


Time. 
1.86 


1.37i 

1.39 
1.40 

1.42i 

1.43i 
1.44i 

1.45i 
1.47 

1.48 

1.49 

1.50i 

1.52 

1.53 
1.53i 

1.54i 

1.56 

1.57 

1.58 

1.59 

1.59i 

2.00 


2.01i 
2.02i 


Fathoms.  Time. 

4* 

5(A) 2.04 

5+ 

(8tation270) 2.05 

5i 

5  (station  280) 2.06 

(Passed  the  steamship  Cleo,  of 
Triste,  drawing  23-24i.) 
41 2.07^ 

H 

4i 2.09 

41 2.10 

5— 

5— (station  320) 2.11 

5i  (station  330) 

H 

2.13 

2.14 

2.16 


5i 
H 
51 
41 

4i 2.161 

4i  (station  370) 2.17 

41 

41  (station  380) 2.18 

5+ (station  390) 2.20 

5  (Goat  Island) 

5+ 2.21 

51  (station  410) 2.22 

51  (station  420) 2.22i 

51 

51 2.25 

51  (station  440) 2.25i 

6  (st^fction  450) 

61 2.271 

71 

51  (station  470) 2.29 

7 

61 2.31 

51  (Lt.-honse) 2.32 

6i 

51 2.34 

7 ^35 


H         

H  (station  250) 

Just  below  head  of  dike,  at  head  of  Passes,  left  bank  of  Sonth  Pass. 
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Steameb  Whitnby, 
Above  South  PmSj  February  9, 139S. 

G.  Donovan,  Bwom,  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Kblson: 

Q.  Mr.  Donovan,  are  you  an  engineer  by  profession? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  employed  by  Msyor  QuinnY — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Working  under  himf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  river,  from  the  Head  of  the  Passes  down! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  been  engaged  in  that  employment  t — A. 
Twenty-one  years. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  acquainted  with  the  South  Pass? — A. 
Twenty-one  years. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  character  of  the  navigable  channel  in  South 
Pass  during  the  last  three  years,  as  to  depth!  What  have  been  the 
stages  of  navigability  in  the  South  Pass  during  the  last  three  years  ? — 
A.  During  the  last  three  years,  up  to  Januaiy  1, 1898,  there  has  been 
a  navigable  depth  of  26  feet,  except  for  fifty-two  days. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  entire  length  of  the  Pass,  £rom  the  head? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  its  head,  above  the  Pass,  down  to  the  deep  water  of  the 
Gulf !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  navigable  depth  of  26  feet  except  for  fifty-two 
days  in  those  three  years! — A.  Yes,  sir;  three  years  up  to  the  first  of 
the  present  year. 

Q.  About  how  many  days  has  there  been  a  deficiency  during  this  last 
year! — A.  Forty-seven  days. 

Q.  And  the  remaining  five  days  have  occurred  in  the  two  preceding 
years! — A.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  no  deficiency  in  the  year  1896,  and 
five  days  in  1896. 

Q.  Five  in  the  year  1896,  no  days  in  1895,  and  forty-seven  days  dur- 
ing the  year  1897! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  three  years  up  to  the  first  of  the  present  year! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  forty-seven  days  last  year  you  included  all  up  to  the  first 
of  the  present  year! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  chief  trouble  has  occurred  during  the  year  just  pastf — 
A.  The  greatest  deficiency  was  in  1897,  but  that  which  has  caused 
recent  comment  occurred  in  the  present  year. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  And  most  of  it  in  the  days  of  the  present  year,  as 
I  understand  you! 

The  Witness.  Not  as  regards  the  number  of  days,  but  the  trouble 
was  unusually  serious.  During  the  year  1898  there  has  been  twenty- 
five  days'  deficiency. 

Q.  To  what  causes  do  you  ascribe  that! — A.  I  ascribe  it  entirely  to 
the  grounding  of  a  steamer  that  was  taken  out  during  very  low  tide. 

Q.  Where  did  the  steamer  ground! — A.  About  midway  between  the 
head  of  the  pass  and  the  jetties. 

Q.  In  the  channel  of  the  pass! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  ascribe  it  wholly  to  that! — A.  Yes;  in  South  Pass. 

Q.  From  what  causes  did  that  grounding  occur,  as  near  as  you  can 
tell! — A.  I  can  not  tell  anything  about  it. 

Q.  I  mean,  did  it  occur  through  an  insufficient  channel! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  through  misfortune,  or  through  a  mistake  of  the  pilot,  or 
what! — A.  I  do  not  know,  except  that  it  did  not  occur  through  an 
insufficient  channel. 

Q.  Was  the  vessel  of  a  greater  draft  than  a  26-foot  channel  would 
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warrant! — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  vessel  was  being  taken  out  at  extremely 
low  tide. 

Q.  What  is  the  depth  of  the  channel  in  the  pass  at  extreme  low 
tidef — ^A.  The  average  rise  and  faU  of  the  tide  there  woald  be  about  a 
foot.  When  we  have  very  extreme  low  tides  the  difference  may  be  a 
foot  and  a  half. 

Q.  When  yon  speak  of  having  maintained  a  navigable  channel  of  26 
feet,  yon  mean  such  a  channel  as  is  contemplated  in  the  Eads  contract 
law,  do  you  not! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  contract  refers  to  what  water  or  tide  level! — ^A.  To  the 
average  high  tide  during  low  river,  during  the  time  when  the  volame 
of  the  river  is  the  least. 

Q.  High  tide  at  the  lowest  stages  of  the  river! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Approximately,  what  is  the  difference  between  low  and  high  tide 
at  those  stages!— A.  The  difference  between  the  average  high  tide  and 
the  plane  to  which  we  are  reduced  at  the  present  time  is  about  1.6  feet. 

Q.  I  do  not  think  you  understood  my  question.    You  stated  that  the 

26  feet  under  the  Eads  law A.  Is  at  average  high  tide  during  the 

low  stages  of  the  river. 

Q.  Now,  what  is  the  difference  between  high  tide  and  low  tide  at  the 
low  stage  of  the  river!  In  other  words,  what  is  the  difference  between 
the  ebb  and  the  flow  of  the  tide  at  those  stages! — A.  The  average  dif- 
erence  is  about  10  inches. 

Q.  Then  it  would  only  make  a  channel  10  inches  shoaler  at  low  tide 
than  at  high  tide  ! — A.  Yes  ^  but  there  would  be  occasionally  an  extreme 
low  tide,  where  the  difference  would  be  greater. 

Q.  In  other  words,  low  tide  and  low-water  stage  would  mean  a  25-foot 
channel,  would  it  not,  substantially! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Under  the  Eads  plan,  as  you  construe  it! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  means  practically  a  25-foot  channel  at  lowest  stages  of  water! — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  a  26-foot  channel  at  high  tide  of  low  water! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  steamer  stay  grounded! — A.  She  grounded 
about  half-past  2  on  December  28.  At  about  8  o'clock  the  tug  went  to 
her  and  pulled  her  into  the  channel  and  up  the  channel  past  the  place 
where  I  was  told  by  the  pilot  the  steamer  had  grounded,  and  pulled  her 
up  the  stream.  The  night  was  dark,  and  he  started  down  with  her  and 
undertook  to  put  her  through  the  channel  with  two  tugs,  one  on  either 
side,  but  he  grounded  her  again,  this  time  on  the  east  side  of  the  channel. 

Q.  Farther  down  than  before! — A.  Yes,  but  on  the  east  side  of  the 
channel,  and  there  remained.  She  was  pulled  off  about  8  a.  m.  on  the 
13th  and  towe<l  to  the  head  of  the  passes.  There  she  was  anchored  to 
await  higher  tides,  and  did  not  go  to  sea  until  January  5. 

Q.  What  were  the  dimensions  of  that  vessel,  as  nearly  as  you  can 
tell ! — A.  I  believe  she  was  460  feet  long.    Her  draft  was  25  feet  3  inches. 

Q.  With  her  load! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Beeey  : 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you,  then,  that  by  reason  of  the  grounding  of 
that  vessel  a  bar  was  formed  there  that  caused  the  26-foot  channel  not 
tobe  maintained  for  a  number  of  days! — A.  Yes;  the  Ramore  Head 

Q.  Grounded! — ^A.  Well,  the  first  vessel  that  grounded  there  was 
the  Ramore  Head^  which  was  the  vessel  that  was  towed  off.  When  she 
grounded  the  second  time  the  two  tugs  laid  alongside  of  her  for  hours, 
and  by  working  their  propellers  they  dug  the  material  away  from  her; 
there  was  no  current  to  carry  that  material  off  and  the  force  of  the 
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propellers  carried  it  just  down  in  front  of  her,  and  there  it  remained 
and  made  a  perfect  barrier  across  the  pass.  There  was  no  other  a^ent 
to  make  it.  I  made  an  examination  seven  days  afterwards  and  found 
the  channel  exactly  the  same.  If  the  shoal  had  been  caused  hy  any- 
thing else  there  would  have  been  some  change  in  the  channel  in  the 
next  seven  days.  And  the  vessels  coming  down  afterwards  had  trouble 
until  that  channel  was  dredged  out.  The  contractor's  dredge  boat  was 
in  the  city,  under  repairs,  and  four  or  five  days  after  she  got  there  the 
channel  was  deepened. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Oaffbby: 

Q.  Did  the  grounding  of  this  vessel  prevent  other  vessels  firom  going 
np  or  coming  downf  Gould  vessels  pass  on  either  side  of  itf— A.  No, 
sir;  it  prevented  vessels  from  going  up  or  down. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  know  whether  or  not,  generally  8i)eaking,  one  ship 
being  grounded  in  that  channel,  in  the  Pass,  will  obstruct  navigation. — 
A.  Not  generally ;  no,  sir.  I  have  seen  ships  aground  many,  many  times 
and  other  vessels  pass  right  by  them. 

Q.  Is  not  the  channel  so  narrow  that  if  the  ship  lies  across  it,  or 
obliquely  across  it,  but  not  directly  across,  the  grounding  of  it  will 
impede  or  obstruct  navigation  Y — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  all  commerce  that  goes  out  of  that  river  or  comes  into 
that  river  can  be  obstructed  by  the  funding  of  one  ship  in  the  chan- 
nel!— A.  Yes;  temporarily.  But  this  is  the  only  instance  that  I  have 
known,  in  all  the  years  I  have  been  there,  where  the  channel  was  so 
obstructed.    There  is  usually  room  enough  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

Q.  Can  you  state  about  the  average  number  of  ships  per  annum  that 
are  grounded  in  the  channel  in  the  passY — A.  I  do  not  think  there 
were  any  more  last  year  than  during  any  other  year.  I  think  the 
number  does  not  vary  much  from  year  to  year.  Fourteen  steamers 
grounded  last  year. 

Q.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  grounding  of  those  vessels  upon  the 
navigation  in  the  Passf — A.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  specisd  hin- 
drance to  navigation.    I  state  in  my  report: 

During  the  year  I  report  the  gronnding  of  14  steamers  and  1  ship,  as  follows :  One 
on  a  shoal  in  the  entrance  to  South  Pass  at  its  head,  2  in  Goat  Island  reach,  7  in 
Grand  Bayon  reach,  1  near  Port  Eads,  3  in  the  jetty  channel  nea^  the  sea  end,  and 
1  beyond  the  ends  of  the  jetties.  But  4  of  these  vessels  drew  25  feet,  4  drew  24^ 
feet,  and  the  draft  of  the  others  varied  fh>m  17  to  23i  feet. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  Those  latter  ones  mast  have  got  ont  of  the  channel, 
must  they  not! 

A.  Well,  they  do  get  out  of  the  channel,  of  course.  Now,  while  the 
Eamore  Head  was  aground,  the  vessel  following  her  would  not  under- 
take to  pass  her.  She  undertook  to  turn  around  in  the  Pass,  and 
grounded  in  turning  around.  That  was  through  no  fault  of  the  Pass. 
Just  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  Head  of  the  Pass  another 
steamer,  drawing  22J  feet,  went  out  of  the  channel — which  was  36  feet 
deep — and  grounded.  The  channel  was  36  feet  deep,  and  the  30>foot 
channel  was  250  feet  wide.  Now,  how  we  are  going  to  get  at  the  cause 
of  those  things  I  do  not  know.  In  this  case  I  asked  the  pilot,  as  I 
usually  do,  what  the  trouble  was.  They  tell  me, "  Well,  she  took  a  sheer 
and  would  not  answer  her  port  or  her  starboard  helm.'' 

Mr.  Nelson.  Was  she  going  down  or  up^ 

The  Witness.  Down. 

Q.  Is  it  not  very  dif&cult  to  steer  those  vessels  when  they  are  loaded 
down  nearly  to  the  depth  of  the  channels — A.  It  depends  a  great  deal 
on  the  way  they  are  loaded.    Vessels  of  the  West  India  and  Pacific 
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•  , 

and  Harrison  lines  are  the  deepest  laden  ships  regularly  coming  to  this 
port,  and  they  very  seldom  have  any  trouble  anywhere.  They  are 
specially  loaded.  They  are  loaded  2  or  3  feet  by  the  stern.  A  vessel 
loaded  in  that  way,  if  she  happens  to  touch  the  bottom,  is  easily  man- 
aged; she  hangs  on  that  as  a  pivot.  Kow,  suppose  they  are  loaded  a 
few  inches  or  a  foot  by  the  head;  if  they  touch  the  bow  the  current 
swings  them  around  against  the  bank  and  they  are  helpless.  There  is 
care  taken  in  loading  steamers  of  those  lines,  which  I  consider  a  very 
important  item. 

Q.  That  is  when  they  are  going  downstream  f — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Does  that  occur  when  they  are  going  upstream  f — A.  They  sel- 
dom ground  in  going  upstream.    They  generally  ground  in  going  down- 
stream.   They  are  usually  light  coming  in,  and  they  are  load^  when 
^oing  out. 

Q.  Is  it  not  necessary,  for  the  safe  navigation  of  the  channel,  that 
there  should  be  at  least  a  foot  between  the  keel  and  the  bottom  of  the 
channel! — A.  I  should  think  so. 

Q.  So  that  when  a  channel  is  26  feet  all  the  way  along,  a  vessel 
should  not  be  carefully  loaded  more  than  25  feet? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  You  can  not  steer  them  properly  if  you  load  them  so  close  to  the 
bottom,  can  youY — A.  Well,  as  I  am  not  a  seafaring  man,  I  am  not 
supposed  to  know  anything  about  that  subject.  But  I  have  asked 
those  whom  I  consider  experts,  and  they  claim  they  can  take  a  vessel 
drawing  26  feet  through  a  channel  with  26  feet  of  water  in  it;  usually 
when  they  come  to  a  shallow  place  they  just  stop  the  vessel  and  let  her 
drift  over.  They  can  not  go  fast  over  a  shallow  place;  if  they  do  she 
will  settle. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  surveys  or  examinations  at  the  sea  end  of  the 
jetties! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  effectof  the  jetties  in  the  matter  of  depositing 
silt! — A.  The  jetties  do  not  cause  a  deposit  of  silt. 

Q.  What  causes  the  deposit  if  the  jetties  do  not! — A.  This  deposit 
is  simply  going  on  all  the  time.  The  banks  of  the  pass,  as  you  noticed 
through  South  Pass,  are  only  natural  jetties;  they  are  built  out  from 
year  to  year.  Now,  by  those  jetties  which  Captain  Eads  built  across 
the  shoal  we  have  simply  discounted  nature  so  many  years.  We  have 
not  arrested  the  process  of  nature  at  all.  That  growth  continued  to  go 
on  there  after  Mr.  Eads  built  his  jetties  just  the  same  as  it  did  before, 
but  he  has  gotten  ahead  of  nature  that  many  years  and  has  carried 

these  artificial  banks  over  the  shoal  out  into  deep  water 

Q.  Faster  than  nature  would  have  done! — A,  Faster  than  nature 
would  have  done  it.    Now,  when  nature  catches  up  with  us  those  jetties 
will  have  to  be  extended. 
Mr.  Nelson.  In  the  same  way! 
The  Witness.  In  the  same  way. 

Q.  If  that  natural  process  goes  on,  and  the  silt  is  constantly  depos- 
ited, at  what  point  in  the  Gulf  will  it  stop! — A.  It  is  going  on  so  slowly 
that  of  course  it  is  a  question  that  need  not  interest  us  very  much. 
But  in  the  course  of  time,  in  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years,  it  will 
be  hard  to  tell  where  it  will  stop. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  course  of  unlimited  time  the  Mississippi 
Eiver  would  build  itself  out  into  the  Gulf  through  these  natural  jetties 
that  you  speak  of! — A.  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not.  That  is  the 
way  it  has  been  building  out  for  hundreds  of  years.  At  one  time  the 
mouth  of  the  river  was  near  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 
Mr.  Gallinger.  Has  it  not  been  even  above  that  point! 
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A.  The  records  show  that  it  has  built  itself  out  from  even  above  Xew 
Orleans;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gallingbr.  Some  claim  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nelson.  From  the  Bed  Kiver,  some  claim. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bebbt.  The  deposit  at  the  Southwest  Pass  is  greater  thau  at 
the  South  Pass,  is  it  notf 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson  : 

Q,  When  did  Mr.  Eads  have  his  jetties  built  and  have  the  navigable 
channel  of  26  feet  ? — A.  The  jetties  were  considered  completed  the  8th 
of  July.  1879. 

Q.  Were  you  here  then  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  was  a  navigable  channel  then  of  26  feet  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Through  the  whole  pass ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  the  work  consist  of  as  it  existed  when  completed  f 
Describe  it  briefly. — A.  The  head  of  the  pass  consisted  of  dikes  and 
dams  built  of  mattress  work,  willows 

Q.  There  were  first  on  each  side  two  training  dikes  there,  built  up 
into  the  river,  were  there  not  ^ — A.  The  first  work  that  was  built  was 
built  on  the  advice  hi'  Mr.  Eads's  advisory  board,  which  was  composeil 
of  very  eminent  engineers.  They  recommended  a  dike  starting  from  a 
certain  point,  going  up  into  the  river  and  intercepting  600  feet  of  water- 
way that  was  going  into  Pass  a  Loutre.  They  said,  ^'If  we  drive  this 
water  down  this  channel,  it  will  scour  out."  But  that  was  a  fiedlure. 
Then  Mr.  Eads  tried  first  one  thing  and  then  another  in  the  way  of 
dams,  until  he  got  these  training  walls. 

Q.  He  put  in  two  mattress  sills,  one  in  Pass  a  Loutre  and  one  in  the 
Southwest  Pass,  did  he  not! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  he  connected  the  sill  in  Pass  a  Loutre  with  the  training  dike 
on  that  side,  did  he  not! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  did  he  run  up  a  training  dike  on  the  other  side  of  the  sill  in 
the  Southwest  Pass! — ^A.  The  sill  in  the  Southwest  Pass  connected 
with  the  jetty  on  the  west  side. 

Q.  Now,  the  end  of  that  mattress  sill  in  Pass  a  Loutre  was  carried 
away,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  some  of  it  was  carried  away. 

Q.  In  1891 ! — A.  Some  of  it  was  carried  away  before  1891,  but  most 
of  it  since  1891. 

Q.  It  was  carried  away  before  that  crevasse  occurred  that  exists  there 
now! — A.  Yes;  some  of  it  was  carried  away  before  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  carrying  away  of  that  mattress  sill  tended 
to  brihg  about  the  crevasse  that  occurred! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  what  brought  that  about! — A.  Simply  the  wear- 
ing away  of  the  bank  of  Pass  a  Loutre — the  erosion  of  the  bank. 

Q.  It  was  from  natural  causes? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Not  through  any  human  interposition? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 
think  so. 

Q.  I  heard  a  rumor  today  about  someone  having  cut  a  channel 
through  there! — A.  Well,  when  the  crevasse  occurred  I  investigated 
it,  and  an  oyster  man  told  me  that  he  discovered  it  when  it  was  about 
15  feet  wide  and  about  14  feet  deep,  and  he,  with  others  owning  oyster 
beds  in  that  direction,  undertook  to  close  it,  and  did  close  it  tempora- 
rily, but  the  next  high  river  it  began  to  widen  and  was  rather  more 
than  they  could  contend  with,  and  then  they  made  it  known.  I  did 
not  know  of  any  such  thing  until  that  time. 
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Q.  About  what  was  the  length  of  the  training  dikes  built  by  Captain 
Sads  at  the  Head  of  the  Pass  on  each  sidet — A.  The  first  dike  was 
about  3,000  feet  in  length. 

Q.  Does  that  dike  still  exist? — A.  Some  of  it  still  exists.  It  is  buried 
by  the  deposit  which  it  caused  and  the  grass  ot  the  marsh  is  growing 
right  over  it.    Some  of  it  is  washed  out. 

Q.  Has  a  bar  formed  inside  of  that  dike! — A.  Oh,  yes.  The  most  of 
the  work  that  was  done  at  the  Head  of  the  Pass  you  can  see  nothing 
of  to-day;  it  is  buried  by  the  deposit. 

Q.  They  do  not  require  any  replacement  or  rebuilding!— A.  No. 
Q.  They  are  still  good  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  work  that  you  did  at  the  jetties  at  the  mouth? — A. 
It  was  of  the  same  character;  dikes  built  of  mattresses. 

Q.  There  were  first  outer  jetties  a  thousand  feet  apart,  were  there 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  afterwards  an  inner  jetty? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  then  spur  dikes? — A.  Fo,  sir;  there  was  first  the  outer  jet- 
ties; then,  to  narrow  the  channel  still  further,  these  dikes  were  built. 
And  Mr.  Eads  found  that  he  was  required  to  build  these  dikes  so  fre- 
quently that  he  thought  he  would  build  what  we  call  the  inner  jetty, 
which  answers  for  a  dike  at  every  point. 

Q.  Was  not  that  inner  jetty  supplemented  by  dikes  inside  again? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  built  by  Captain  Eads? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Now  you  have  told  us  what  the  channel  was  that  Captain  Eads 
secured  by  that  system  when  completed.    Has  that  channel  maintained 
itself  ever  since  that  time  until  the  present  time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  it  begin  to  deteiiorate  and  from  what  causes? — A.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  can  state  just  the  date  when  it  began  to  deteriorate. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  just  the  day  of  the  month,  but  the  year,  for  instance  ? — 
A.  There  was  no  well-defined  period  when  the  channel  began  to  deteri- 
orate. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  notice  any  deterioration  ? — ^A.  As  far  back  as 
1889.  There  was  a  period  of  five  and  one-half  years,  from  1883  to  some 
time  in  1888,  when  they  did  not  use  a  dredge  boat  for  a  day;  the  boat 
was  laid  up  all  the  time,  and  the  channel  maintained  itself  by  scouring. 
That  was  when  the  works  at  the  head  of  the  pass  were  all  in  good  con- 
dition, the  sills  across  the  other  passes  were  in  good  condition,  and  we 
were  getting  about  10  per  cent  of  the  volume  of  the  river  in  South  Pass. 
Q.  Since  they  commenced  to  deteriorate,  how  has  the  channel  been 
maintained;  by  improvement  of  the  jetties  or  chiefly  by  dredges? — 

A.  It  has  been  maintained  by  both.    Chiefly  by 

Q.  From  the  time  that  you  commenced  to  notice  the  deterioration,  or 
when  it  ceased  to  scour  its  channel  by  its  own  effort  and  had  to  be 
supplemented  by  dredging,  has  there  been  a  gradual  deterioration  of 
the  channel? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us,  approximately,  the  amount  of  dredging  that  has 
been  done  each  year  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  or  the  number 
of  days  when  dredging  has  been  done?  Begin  with  last  year  and  run 
back  a  few  years. — A.  The  average  time  would  be  about  100  days  each 
year.    Last  year  110  days  up  to  the  30tli  of  last  June. 

Q.  One  hundred  and  ten  days? — A.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
there  had  been  110  days  of  dredging. 

Q.  And  how  many  days  the  year  before? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you 
that  exactly  without  the  report.  I  suppose  there  was  not  very  much 
difference. 
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Q.  Was  there  not  in  1895  or  1896  over  150  days  of  dredgingf — A,  I 
do  not  remember.    If  so,  it  is  shown  in  my  report. 

Q.  Will  you  supply  us  with  a  statement  of  the  number  of  days  of 
dredging  each  year  during  the  last  three  years! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Berry: 

Q.  Do  you  attribute  this  deterioration  or  decrease  in  scour  entirely 
or  chiefly  to  the  loss  of  the  water  passing  through  the  South  JPass  f 
The  difference  in  the  amount  of  water  that  passed  through  at  one  time 
being  10  or  11  per  cent,  and  now  only  7  per  cent — do  you  attribute  that 
as  the  cause  why  it  ceased  to  scour  f — A.  Well,  certainly,  if  you  decrease 
the  volume  you  decrease  the  slope  and  consequently  the  scouring  power 
of  the  river. 

Q.  Do  you  attribute  the  fact  that  it  does  not  scour  to  the  extent  that 
it  did  the  first  five  years  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  less  water  passes 
through  the  pass! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  works  can  be  improved  at  South  Pass  so 
as  to  give  a  32-foot  channel  from  the  head  of  the  pass  to  deep  water  in 
the  Oulft — A.  Just  by  the  action  of  the  current  f 

Q.  Supplemented  by  dredging,  as  it  is  done  now. — A.  Not  safely. 

Q.  You  do  not  believe  that  32  feet  of  water  can  be  obtained  through 
South  Pass  ? — A.  It  can  be  obtained,  but  the  Pass  will  not  be  preserved. 
The  amount  of  water  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  put  into  South  Pass 
to  secure  a  depth  of  32  feet  would  endanger  the  whole  pass.  The  banks 
would  not  stand  it. 

Q.  Suppose  the  banks  would  stand  it,  what  estimate  would  you  put 
upon  the  cost  of  getting  32  feet  there? — ^A.  That  is  a  matter  I  have  not 
thought  about  at  all. 

Q.  M^jor  Quinn  stated  that  for  93,000,000  a  32.foot  channel  can  be 
obtained  there,  and  that  it  might  be  maintained  for  a  cost  of  $150,00(» 
a  year.  Do  you  agree  with  the  statement  of  Miyor  Quinn!— ^A.  I  have 
not  made  any  estimate  of  it  at  all  and  would  not  like  to  make  any 
statement  in  regard  to  it.  I  will  say  this,  however,  that  a  32foot  chan- 
nel can  be  obtained  through  the  South  Pass  by  dredging  alone.  If  I 
were  responsible  for  it,  I  would  rather  maintain  it  in  that  way  than  in 
any  other  way.  I  certainly  would  not  want  to  put  any  more  water  in 
South  Pass. 

Q.  You  would  not  want  to  put  any  more  water  in  the  Pass  than  is 
now  carried  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  stated  you  had  no  difficulty,  when  it  carried  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  water  j  but  now  it  only  carries  7  -per  cent,  I  believe,  of  the 
whole  amount  of  the  water,  and  we  do  have  difficulties  because  the 
banks  have  eroded  and  worn  away! — A.  Ldo  not  think  I  said  we  had 
no  difficulty. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  that  you  did.  But  you  said  deterioration  began 
and  that  you  did  not  have  any  dredge  boats  when  the  Pass  carried  alK)ut 
10  per  cent  of  the  water,  did  you  not! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  could  not  the  banks  be  restored  or  so  protected  as  to  carry 
the  10  per  cent  that  was  originally  carried  when  it  scoured  itself,  by  the 
use  of  a  dredge! — A.  The  banks  can  not  be  restored  at  all  after  they 
ai*e  once  cut  away. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  you  need  any  more  water  in  South  Pass,then!— 
A.  If  you  are  going  to  maintain  a  channel  by  the  current,  you  need 
more  water  in  it,  but  then  would  come  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the 
banks.  The  banks  of  South  Pass  are  cutting  very  much.  There  is  one 
matter  in  connection  with  the  maintenance  and  the  trouble  in  this  pass 
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tbat  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to.  We  have  experienced  tbe  troable 
since  1893,  mostly.  Since  1893  we  have  had  a  remarkable  stage  of  the 
river.  Up  to  the  last  high  river  we  had  had  practically  no  high  river  for 
three  seasons,  and  the  channel  through  the  jetties  deteriorated.  We 
liad  little  rises  that  brought  down  heavy  sediment,  which  was  carried 
into  the  channel  and  deposited.  The  current  was  not  sufficient  to  carry 
tbat  sediment.  I  maintain  that  South  Pass  has  all  the  water  it  can 
accommodate  when  the  river  is  at  flood  stage.  I  make  that  statement 
in  this  report  [referring  to  a  report],  and  whether  the  Pass  a  Loutre 
crevasse  were  open  or^closed,  if  the  stage  of  river  that  we  had  in  1804, 
1895,  and  1896  continued,  you  can  not  maintain  a  channel  at  the  mouth 
of  South  Pass  or  Southwest  Pass  by  the  action  of  the  current  alone, 
because  it  would  not  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is,  by  the  jetty  system. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir.  We  can  not  depend  upon  having  such 
rivers  as  we  had  last  year  or  as  we  are  having  now.  During  a  period 
of  two  or  three  years  we  had  not  had  such  a  river,  and  the  channel 
shoaled  up  greatly. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson: 

Q.  Then,  if  I  understand  you  correctly,  Mr.  Donovan,  your  testimony 
on  that  point  amounts  to  this:  That  at  low  stages  of  water,  such  as 
you  had  during  the  periods  you  have  mentioned,  any  jetty  system  would 
be  insufficient,  either  at  the  South  Pass  or  the  Southwest  Pass? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  you  would  necessarily  have  to  rely  on  dredgings? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Mr.  GATCHiNas.  In  addition  to  the  jetties  t 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  fact  that  within  the  last  three  years  it  has 
been  only  by  means  of  a  great  deal  of  dredging  that  the  channel 
required  by  the  Eads  law  has  been  maintained! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  has  been  maintained  chiefly  by  that  and  not  so  much  by  the 
natural  scouring  of  the  stream  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Bebb y  : 

Q.  Chiefly  by  dredging,  did  you  say.  Captain  f — A.  You  might  say 
chiefly  by  dredging,  because  if  the  dredging  had  not  been  done  we 
would  not  have  had  the  channel. 

Q.  Would  you  have  the  same  difficulties  in  Southwest  Pass,  in  re- 
gard to  the  erosion  of  the  banks,  that  you  would  have  in  the  South 
Pass  if  you  undertook  to  get  a  32-foot  channel  in  the  Southwest 
Pass? — A.  I  do  not  think  so.    I  think  the  banks  are  more  stable  there. 

Q.  More  stable  than  in  the  South  Pass! — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and  then  the 
volume  of  Southwest  Pass  would  not  have  to  be  increased  but  very 
little,  in  my  opinion,  to  secure  the  necessary  water  to  make  the  channel 
at  the  mouth  of  the  pass  through  the  jetties. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  by  means  of  the  jetties,  supplemented  by 
dredging  in  times  of  low  water,  a  32-foot  channel  could  be  obtained 
and  maintained  through  the  Southwest  Pass? — A.  I  have  no  doubt 
of  it. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Catchings  : 

Q.  Captain,  you  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  the 
jetties  play  no  part  in  maintaining  this  channel f — A.  Oh,  no;  not 
at  all. 

Q.  Then,  if  the  jetties  had  not  been  there,  the  dredging  you  have 
done  would  not  have  given  you  the  channel? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  You  simply  dredged  between  the  jetties  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  any  improvement  yon  wonld  have  jetties? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Berry  : 

Q.  Oan  yon  make  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  cost  to  obtain  the 
character  of  channel  of  which  you  speak  in  Southwest  Pass? — ^A.  I 
would  say  (basing  my  statement,  however,  upon  estimates  mside  many 
years  ago,  and  work  would  be  cheaper  now)  that  the  improvement  of 
Southwest  Pass  could  be  made  for  $6,000,000. 

Q.  That  a  32-foot  channel  :&om  the  Head  of  the  Pass  to  deep  water 
could  be  obtained  for  •6,000,000!— A.  Yes,  sir. ' 

Q.  How  wide  a  channel  f — A.  Two  hundred  feet. 

Q.  A  32foot  channel  200  feet  wide?— A.  Yes,  sir,  200  feet  wide  at 
the  bottom. 

Q.  Would  that  32-foot  channel  be  ample  and  sufficient  to  carry  ves- 
sels drawing  30  feet  of  water! — ^A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  But  would  your  200-foot-wide  channel  be  sufficient 
for  the  interests  of  commerce,  considering  the  size  of  modern  vessels  f 

A.  I  think  so.  With  careftil  handling  of  vessels  1  think  it  would  be 
sufficient.    Two  vessels  could  pass. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Oappery: 

Q.  Oaptain,  is  it  your  opinion  that  Southwest  Pass  is  the  better  i>ass 
to  jetty  over  the  bars! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  navigable  purposes? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  there  was  enough  water  going  down  South 
Pass — as  much  as  the  banks  could  stand.  Would  there  be  any  economy 
in  improving  that  pass  any  fiirther  by  additional  jetties,  if  that  be  so  ? 
Wonld  it  not  be  cheaper  to  simply  dredge  and  not  continue  the  works 
there! — A.  I  think  it  would  be  very  much  better  to  do  the  dredging 
alone  in  South  Pass. 

Q.  You  stated  that  the  banks  of  South  Pass  would  not  stand  any 
greater  pressure  caused  by  an  additional  volume  of  water? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  that  the  jetty  plan  would  not  work  satisfactorily! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  work,  supplemented  by  dredging,  in  South- 
west Pass? — ^A.  The  jetty  plan  works  entirely  satisfactorily  at  South 
Pass,  but  I  would  consider  it  entirely  advisable  to  expend  more  money 
and  improve  Southwest  Pass,  if  I  were  to  decide  the  matter.  When 
you  get  32  feet  of  water  in  South  Pass  you  have  only  got  a  canal  any- 
way, with  an  average  width  of  about  650  feet,  while  in  Southwest  Pass 
you  have  a  magnificent  channel  1,500  feet  wide.  South  Pass  is  too 
narrow  entirely  for  the  large  vessels  that  come  in,  even  if  we  had  50 
feet  of  water  there. 

Q.  So  your  decided  opinion  is  that  Southwest  Pass  is  the  pass  to 
improve? — A.  That  is  my  opinion,  decidedly. 

Q.  And  that  all  that  can  be  done  now  at  South  Pass  is  to  keep  it 
open  by  dredging  until  Southwest  Pass  can  be  improved? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  dredging  and  not  putting  in  any  additional  works  there?— A. 
I  would  not. 

Mr.  Berry.  And  would  it  be  necessary  to  divert  any  more  water 
into  Southwest  Pass  than  it  carries  at  present! 

The  Witness.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Berry.  You  think  you  would  divert  some  water  into  Southwest 
Pass? 

The  Witness.  Yes  it  will  have  to  have  a  greater  volume. 
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Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson: 

Q.  As  I  understand  you,  then,  you  think  the  sta^e  of  water  that 
exists  in  the  South  Pass  is  all  that  the  nature  of  the  pass  warrants  it 
in  carrying? — ^A.  The  stage  that  exists  to-day,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  it  would  not  do  any  good  to  increase  the  volume  of 
water  in  that  pass  beyond  what  it  is  to-day  f — A.  No,  sir.  You  probably 
observed  in  going  up  the  pass  to-day  that  the  banks  were  nearly  full, 
and  in  one  place  it  was  overflowing  a  little. 

Q.  Yes,  and  I  noticed  some  places  where  the  banks  looked  weak. — A. 
Well,  those  are  the  places  I  refer  to.  If  the  pass  were  leveed  and  a 
volume  of  water  forced  into  it  those  banks  would  give  way,  and  you 
would  have  at  least  three  crevasses  that  I  can  aasure  you  of,  from  that 
pass  into  the  Oulf. 

Q.  Then  your  idea  in  reference  to  the  securing  of  a  navigable,  deep 
water  outlet  from  the  Mississippi  into  the  Gulf  would  be  first  to  leave 
the  South  Pass  as  it  is  and  simply  seek  to  maintain  it  by  dredging! — A, 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  improve  the  Southwest  Pass? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  would  estimate  the  cost  of  that  at  about  $6,000,000? — 
A.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  done  for  that. 

Q.  Approximately,  how  many  feet  of  jetties  on  each  side  do  you 
figure  upon  as  being  necessary  ?  Major  Quinn  thought  it  would  require 
5  miles  of  jetties. — A.  Yes,  sir;  on  either  side. 

Q.  You,  too,  think  it  would  require  5  miles  of  jetties? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ought  the  jetties  to  be  made  in  the  same  manner  as  Captain 
Eads  built  them,  or  would  you  build  them  in  a  more  substantial  and 
different  manner? — A.  I  would  make  them  different  in  detail,  but  sub- 
stantially of  the  same  character. 

Q.  Have  you  taken  into  account,  in  your  consideration  of  the  case, 
the  two  facts  stated  by  Major  Quinn — that  the  distance  from  the  heaa 
to  the  foot  of  the  pass  is  much  longer  in  the  Southwest  Pass  than  in 
the  South  Pass;  that  the  character  of  the  lateral  current  is  different; 
that  the  angle  at  which  it  strikes  the  axis  of  the  current  is  different 
than  in  the  South  Pass?  Have  you  taken  those  two  facts  into  account 
in  your  consideration  of  the  question? — ^A.  There  is  no  lateral  current, 
Senator;  there  is  a  prevailing  current. 

Q.  I  did  not  mean  technically  a  lateral  current,  but  I  mean  the  tidal 
movement  that  goes  on  in  the  front  of  both  passes.  I  referred  to  that 
when  I  spoke  of  the  lateral  currents.  Now,  have  you  taken  those  two 
factors  into  account  in  your  estimate  of  the  cost  necessary  in  order  to 
utilize  the  Southwest  Pass? — ^A,  Yes,  sir;  I  know  all  about  those  two 
points,  but  that  does  not  affect  my  opinion  at  all. 

Q.  It  would  not  affect  the  problem  at  all,  in  your  opinion? — A.  No. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Sanders  : 

Q.  How  many  years  have  you  been  stationed  here! — A.  Twenty-one 
years. 

Q.  And  during  that  time  you  have  been  investigating  the  changes 
of  the  pass,  and  the  constant  alterations  in  depth  and  the  state  of  the 
banks,  almost  every  day? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  work  down 
there? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  personal  knowledge  or  any  satisfactory  evidence 
of  the  grounding  of  the  Montrose  in  the  Pass?  Did  you  notice  that 
she  was  across  the  pass?    And  did  you  hear  or  see  the  steamer  Sled- 
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more  pass  by  her  when  she  was  in  that  passf-^A.  No,  I  did  not  see 
anything  of  that  sort.  > 

Q.  You  were  not  there  at  the  timet — A.  Ko. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  report  of  the  risk  the  Montrose  ran  of  being 
cut  down  by  the  steamer  Slcdmore^  the  close  shave  she  had  when  the 
Sledmore  pavssed  her! — A.  No;  I  did  not  hear  anything  of  that  at  all. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  that  she  was  missed  by  only  four  feet  by  the 
steamer  Sledmore  when  she  went  pastt — A.  Ko,  sir, 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  the  bar  pilots  who  take  vessels  through  the 
South  Pass  are,  on  an  average,  g:ood,  capable  men,  who  can  ]>erform 
their  duty  as  well  as  most  bar  pilots  t — A.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  the  bar  pilots  anywhere  else  than  here,  Mr,  Sanders.  These 
pilots,  so  far  as  I  know  them,  are  good,  capable  men;  certainly  those 
that  pilot  your  ships  are. 

Q.  You  would  not  think  that  a  largo  percentage  of  the  groundings 
in  the  South  Pass  are  due  to  the  negligence  of  the  pilots,  or  to  circani- 
stances  that  could  be  controlled  by  competent  pilots? — A.  A  large 
})ercentage  of  the  groundings  are  not  due  to  lack  of  water  in  the  chan- 
nel: I  know  that.    What  they  are  due  to  I  do  not  know, 

Q.  You  would  not  presume,  then,  that  it  is  through  some  sucking^  of 
the  banks  that  these  ships  are  caused  to  sheer  t — ^A.  I  would  not  pre- 
sume to  say  anything  on  the  subject,  and  particularly  against  pilots. 
The  pilots  are  good  friends  of  mine,  and  so  far  as  I  know  they  are 
comi)etent  men;  I  know  the  majority  of  them  are  competent,  reliable 
men. 

Q,  Well,  I  put  the  question  because  we  ship  agents  in  New  Orleans 
have  the  impression  that  the  majority  of  those  pilots  are  reliable  and 
thoroughly  capable  men,  and  we  have  every  confidence  in  them,  and 
their  opinion  is  that  the  groundings  in  many  cases  are  solely  caused  by 
the  very  bad  state  of  the  channel,  that  is,  its  crookedness  and  occasional 
lumps,  and  the  difficulty  which  a  vessel  has  in  steering  correctly  when 
she  is  so  close  to  the  ground,  and  I  wanted  to  get  your  idea  as  to 
whether  you  agree  with  the  views  of  our  captains  and  pilots  in  that 
view  of  the  easel — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  agree  with  them  at  all.  In 
January  I  noted  two  steamers  aground  (one  drawing  19J  feet,  the  other 
drawing  22^  feet),  and  they  had  left  a  channel  that  was  36  feet  deep, 
and  the  30-foot  channel  was  250  feet  wide.  When  I  asked  what  the 
trouble  was  I  got  the  same  reply :  "  Why,  she  took  a  sheer  and  wouldn't 
answer  her  starboard  helm."  Now,  why  she  would  not  answer  her 
starboard  helm,  or  why  ships  do  not  answer  their  starboard  helm,  I  do 
not  know,  but  1  think  it  would  be  a  very  important  thing  to  find  out. 
I  do  not  know  what  it  is  due  to.  Another  thing,  which  you  heard  me 
state,  about  the  loading  of  steamers,  that  is  a  very  important  factor. 
I  have  seen  steamers  go  into  that  pass  listed  so  badly  that  a  man  could 
not  walk  on  her  deck.  I  do  not  think  a  vessel  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
enter  the  pass  in  any  such  trim. 

Mr.  Nelson.  You  have  stated  that  in  your  opinion  the  South  Pass 
ought  not  to  carry  any  more  water  than  it  is  now  carrying,  and  that  in 
continuing  its  navigability  henceforth  you  would  rely  to  a  large  extent 
on  dredging? 

Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Is  there  any  immediate  necessity,  under  those  condi- 
tions, for  the  expenditure  of  a  large  sum  of  money  to  close  this  crevasse 
in  Pass  a  Loutre  if  a  channel  is  to  be  maintained  by  dredging  and  you 
have  a  sufficient  volume  of  water  now  f 

Witness.  W^ell,  it  is  important  that  that  crevasse  should  be  closed, 
for  the  benefit  of  Southwest  Pass  as  well  as  South  Pass. 
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Mr.  Nelson.  You  think,  tben,  that  that  crevasse  oaght  to  be  closed 
for  the  beuefit  of  the  fatnre  improvement  of  Southwest  Pass? 

Witness.  Yes,  sir;  decidedly.  I  think  it  is  a  very  important  thing 
to  do. 

!Mr.  Oatohinos.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  whether  the  Government 
undertakes  the  improvement  of  ^nthwest  Pass  or  contents  itself  with 
maintaining  and  possibly  improving  the  channel  through  the  South 
J?a88,  that  jetties  must  be  made  use  of? 

Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GATomNas.  Or  can  it  be  done  simply  by  dredging? 

Witness.  No,  sir;  not  by  dredging  alone.    Jetties  must  be  used. 

Major  Miller.  Captain,  in  regard  to  the  improvement  of  Southwest 
Parss,  you  suggested  a  channel,  or  rather  a  passage,  of  200  feet.  You 
Barely  did  not  mean  200  feet,  because,  in  that  case,  we  would  not  be 
any  better  off  than  we  are  now. 

Witness.  Two  hundred  feet,  32  feet  deep. 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  witness  meant  200  feet  at  the  bottom,  as  I  under- 
stood him. 

T\~ITNESS.  Yes,  :sOO  feet  at  the  bottom. 

Mr.  Nelson.  In  order  to  give  it  the  proper  slope? 

Witness.  Yes. 

The  committee  then  took  a  recess. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson: 

Q.  I  understand  you  wish  to  correct  your  testimony  as  to  the  width 
of  the  jetties  of  the  Southwest  Pass? — A.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  who 
heard  my  testimony  have  stated  to  me  that  their  impression  is  that  I 
gave  200  feet  as  the  width  between  the  jetties  at  Southwest  Pass. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  mean  200  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  of  the 
channel. — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  did  not  mean  the  distance  between  the  jetties 
would  be  200  feet. 

Mr.  Bebey.  You  meant  200  feet  at  the  bottom,  32  feet  deep? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  think  there  is  a  thing  you  forgot  to  state.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
about  300  feet  or  more  of  the  jetties  were  washed  away  at  the  end,  after 
they  were  constructed? — A.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  sea  end  of  the  jetties. 

Q.  On  each  side? — ^A.  On  both  sides. 

Q.  Three  hundred  feet  in  length  on  each  side? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  were  they  washed  away? — A.  They  were  built  in  August, 
1875.  They  were  washed  away  before  I  got  there.  I  went  there  in 
December,  1876. 

Q.  And  they  were  washed  away  before  you  came? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  have  not  been  rebuilt? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  any  other  jetties  or  training  dikes  been  washed  away  since 
you  came  there? — A.  About  150  feet  of  the  west  jetty  was  washed  out. 

Q.  At  the  end  of  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Since  you  came  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  that  been  replaced? — A.  Not  yet. 

Q.  Have  any  of  the  dikes  or  jetties  at  the  Head  of  the  Passes  been 
washed  away  since  you  came  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much? — A.  What  is  known  as  the  east  dike. 

Q.  Next  to  Pass  a  Loutre  ? — A.  No,  next  to  South  Pass.  That  formed 
the  artificial  east  bank  of  South  Pass  going  down  the  river.  That 
washed  away  many  years  ago. 
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Q.  How  mach  washed  awayt — A.  1,250  feet. 

Q.  1,250  feet  of  what  you  would  call  the  training  dikef — A.  Tea,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  washed  away  whenf — A.  It  washed  away  from  time  to 
time  for  about  three  or  four  years.  The  last  of  it  washed  away  about 
1888. 

A.  Prior  to  1888,  1,250  feet  of  the  training  dike  on  the  east  side  of 
the  outlet  of  the  Pass  had  washed  away? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  has  never  been  replaced  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  then,  in  fact,  not  much  of  any  training  dike  left  on  that 
side,  is  there  T — A.  No,  sir.    It  is  not  necessary. 

Q.  It  is  practically  all  washed  awayt — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Even  the  portion  that  was  washed  away  was  not  necessary  f — A. 
It  has  not  been  apparent,  since  it  has  been  gone,  that  it  was  necessary, 
because  we  have  got  along  without  it. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  tell  about  this  when  you  was  on  the  stand 
before  f — ^A.  I  was  not  asked  about  it,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  sworn  to  tell  the  whole  truth.  Now,  has  any  part  of 
the  training  dike  on  the  east  side  been  carried  away,  at  the  upper  eud 
of  the  Pass!— A.  Of  South  Passt 

Q.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  am  talking  about. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  None  of  it! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  part  of  that  part  that  was  connected  with  the  mattress  sill  iu 
Pass  a  Ijoutre! — A.  Oh!  That  is  another  thing.  Yes,  that  is  washed 
out;  the  mattress  sill  in  Pass  a  Loutre  connecting  this  abandoned 
dike — ^this  dike  that  was  of  no  consequence — that  is  washed  out 

Q.  Was  the  mattress  sill  connected  with  the  west  dike  of  the  Soath 
Pass,  or  was  it  connected  with  the  east  dikef — A.  The  mattress  sill  was 
connected  with  the  east  dike. 

Q.  I  understood  you  that  the  1,250  feet,  to  which  you  refer,  was  the 
west  dike  in  the  South  Pass  (what  I  call  the  west  dike)  on  the  right 
side  of  the  channel  going  downstream. — A.  On  the  left  side  of  the 
channel  going  downstream. 

Q.  The  1,250  feet,  then,  that  was  washed  away,  was  on  the  side  next 
to  the  Loutre  Crevasse  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  washed  away! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  training  diket — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  not  the  washing  away  of  that  leave  an  opening  for  the 
water  to  run  down  in  Pass  a  Loutre? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  that  training  dike  had  been  in  there  would  not  have  been 
such  a  draft  of  water  in  there  and  such  a  diminution  of  the  flow  of 
water  into  the  Pass,  would  there  t — A.  They  put  in  another  training 
dike  and  stopped  it  completely. 

Q.  I  understood  you  a  moment  ago  to  say  that  those  1,250  feet  had 
never  been  replaced.  A.  They  have  not;  they  put  it  in  in  another 
place. 

Q.  It  shut  off  the  flow  of  the  water  between  the  upper  dam  and  the 
mainland,  going  into  Pass  a  Loutre! — A.  Yes;  where  the  water  was 
going  into  Pass  a  Loutre. 

Q.  Was  that  what  we  saw  there  to-day  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  was  that  built — where  there  are  some  fresh  willows  put  in 
to-day  t — A.  They  do  more  or  less  work  on  that  every  year;  they  renew 
it — keep  it  up.    That  dike  was  built  in  1894. 

Q.  Then  there  was  a  period  of  about  six  years  when  there  was  a  gap 
there  unfilled! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Between  1888  and  1894 ;— A.  Yes. 

Q.  During  that  time  there  was  nothing  at  all  there! — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Well  there  was  1,250  feet  carried  away.  Was  1,260  feet  replaced! 
I  do  not  mean  exactly  in  the  same  spot,  but  was  1,260  feet  of  dike  put 
in  back  of  it? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  not  the  same  length.  The  distance 
was  150  feet  shorter,    i^either  was  it  the  same  character  of  work. 

Q.  Did  not  the  training  dike  on  that  side  of  the  channel  extend  way 
above  the  mattress  sill,  upstream! — A.  I  do  not  understand  you, 
exactly. 

Q.  Well,  you  know  where  the  mattress  sill  crosj^es  Pass  a  Loutref — 
A.,   Yes.    No;  the  dike  did  not  extend  above  the  mattress. 

Q.  Never  did! — A,  No,  it  only  extended  to  it;  made  a  junction 
with  it. 

Ci.  Is  there  not  a  gap  to-day  between  the  end  of  the  mattress  sill  and 
the  end  of  the  bank  or  dike  on  the  east  side! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  big  is  that! — ^A.  Eleven  hundred  feet  in  length. 

Q.  That  is  a  part  of  the  gap  that  was  covered  by  the  old  dike  that 
you  spoke  of  in  the  first  instance! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  there  is  a  space  of  about  1,100  feet  there  that  is  uncovered 
really! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Of  the  old  dike!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Uncovered  by  any  dike  at  all! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  is  where  the  water  flows  into  Pass  a  Loutre! — ^A.  Y'es. 
It  flows  into  Pass  a  Loutre  also  over  the  mattress  sill  that  stiU  remains. 

Q.  Yes,  but  there  is  a  piece  of  1,100  feet  with  nothing  at  all  to 
restrain  it. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  once  restrained  by  a  dike  that  was  put  in  prior  to 
1879!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  the  jetties  there  have  not  been  kept  up  to  the  condition  in  which 
they  were  left  in  1879  when  the  work  was  accepted! — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  then  (you  know  and  I  do  not),  if  there  are  any  other  portions 
of  those  jetties  or  dikes  that  were  put  in  which  have  been  carried 
away  since  then,  I  want  you  to  tell  us  once  and  for  all  and  not  hold 
anything  back. — A.  Senator,  I  have  no  desire  to  hold  anything  back, 

Q.  No;  I  do  not  say  you  do.  Now  you  know  and  I  do  not,  and  I  want 
you  to  tell  this  committee  whether  there  are  any  other  spots  of  either 
jettying  or  training  dikes  or  any  other  works  that  were  put  up  there 
that  have  been  carried  away  or  destroyed!— A.  The  upper  dam  at  the 
Head  of  the  Pass  is  the  principal  work  at  the  head  of  the  pass.  You 
noticed  that  dike  crossing  toward  Pass  a  Loutre.  That  is  the  princi- 
pal work  by  which  the  channel  in  South  Pass  is  maintained. 

Colonel  Gillespie.  What  was  the  object  of  that  straight  dike  east 
and  west,  that  runs  out  at  the  termination  of  the  present  jetty  that  we 
find  there! 

The  Witness.  The  object  of  it  was  to  divert  the  water  from  Pass  a 
Loutre  into  South  Pass. 

Q.  Now,  would  not  that  object  be  destroyed  to  any  degree  if  there 
was  a  gap  left  there  of  1,100  feet! — A.  This  dike — I  have  forgotten  the 
length  of  it — anyway  there  is  only  a  small  portion  of  it  left;  the  remain- 
ing portion  is,  I  think,  550  feet  long.  It  was  originally  more  than  three 
times  that  length.  While  that  dike  was  in  operation  Mr.  Eads  con- 
templated putting  a  sill  across  South  Pass,  because  there  was  too  much 
water  going  into  South  Pass,  it  was  tearing  the  banks  away.  But  this 
work  gave  way.    That  is  what  caused  the  water  to  go  into  South  Pass. 

Colonel  Gillespie.  Which  work  do  you  mean! 

The  Witness.  At  the  upper  dam.  This  work  gave  way.  A  great 
deal  of  it  washed  out.  That  obviated  the  necessity  of  putting  a  sill 
across  Southwest  Pass.  What  caused  the  flow  into  South  Pass  was 
removed  by  this  work  going  out. 
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Q.  So  there  was  too  mnch  water  pat  into  Soath  Pass  in  the  begin- 
ning!— A.  There  was  too  mach  at  one  time;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  carrying  away  of  this  work  cored  that! — A.  Onred  that. 

Q.  And  since  then  there  has  not  been  too  mach  or  too  little  f — A. 
There  has  been  too  little  at  times,  and  too  mach  at  other  times.  There 
was  too  mach  water  in  Soath  Pass  last  year  when  the  river  was  19  feet 
at  Garrollton,  becanse  it  was  going  M  over  the  coantry.  I  consider 
tiiat  the  water  ontside  of  the  banks  of  the  river  is  an  injary  to  the 
natural  bank.  All  that  South  Pass  requires  is  a  bank-full  stage,  and  it 
will  maintain  a  channel  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  without  any  troable. 
That  is  what  I  claimed  in  my  last  annual  report,  and  the  effect  of  the 
last  high  river  bears  me  out  in  my  statement;  because,  whereas  for  two 
or  three  years  previously  we  simply  had  a  slot  through  the  jetty  chan- 
nel, it  was  very  hard  work  to  find  out  that  there  was  a  central  depth 
of  30  feet.  That  channel  improved  with  the  last  high  river,  so  that  in 
May,  1897,  the  least  width  of  the  30-foot  channel  was  150  feet. 

Q.  At  the  head! — ^A.  Through  the  jetties  at  the  sea  end. 

Q.  I  was  referring  to  the  upper  end — the  upper  end  of  the  Pass; 
that  is  where  the  dike  was  carried  away,  and  the  dam  you  refer  to,  is 
it  not! — A.  Yes;  the  upper  end  of  the  Pass  was  equally  improved  by 
the  high  water. 

Q.  Has  any  other  part  of  the  jetty  work,  or  the  dike  work,  or  dam 
work  that  was  originally  constructed  been  carried  away  or  destroyed, 
except  what  you  have  stated! — A.  Tes,  sir;  about  500  feet  of  the  mat- 
tress sill  across  Southwest  Pass. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  jetties  at  the  lower  end,  toward  the 
outlet — for  there  is  where  the  jetties  proper  are,  anyway! — A.  The  Gulf 
end  of  the  jetties! 

Q.  Yes;  what  is  the  condition  of  the  jetties  themselves!  In  what 
state  of  preservation  are  they! — A.  They  are  in  a  good  state  of  preser- 
vation at  the  present  time. 

Q.  How  long  are  they  likely  to  last  without  any  replacement! — ^A. 
The  only  troable  about  the  jetties  down  there  is  the  settlement  of  the 
country.    That  coantry  is  settling  all  the  time. 

Q.  The  whole  country! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  bed  of  the  stream,  too,  I  suppose,  with  it! — A.  I  sup- 
pose so. 

Q.  It  all  settles! — A.  I  know  the  country  is  settling. 

Q.  How  much  of  a  settling  has  there  been  within  the  last  four  or  five 
years! — A.  I  can  not  tell  you  that,  Senator. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  attempt  to  ascertain! — ^A.  We  have  made 
observations  that  will  give  us  that  approximately. 

Q.  What  do  those  observations  show  has  been  the  amount  of  the 
settling! — A.  I  can  not  give  you  the  figures.  We  know  that  there  is 
a  settling  going  on.  This  is  a  very  delicate  matter  to  determine,  and  it 
is  a  matter  that  is  in  progress  now,  under  the  direction  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  Commission.  It  has  to  be  determined  by  very  minute 
observations. 

Q.  What  do  the  observations  indicate  so  far!  I  do  not  expect  you 
to  be  exact. — A.  They  indicate  a  settlement  of  the  whole  Mississippi 
delta. 

Q.  To  a  material  extent! — ^A.  Yes;  I  should  say  so. 

Q.  Well,  give  us  some  idea  in  feet  or  inches,  by  years. — ^A.  I  will 
give  you  an  idea  in  this  way:  When  the  plane  of  average  flood  tide 
tor  the  reduction  of  our  soundings  down  there  was  established  in  1875, 
by  three  months'  observation  it  was  found  to  be  2.76  on  a  certain  gauge. 
That  plane  of  average  flood  tide  today  is  4.1  feet 
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Q.  How  mach  difference  is  that! — A.  That  is  1.34  feet. 
Q.  In  how  long  a  i)eriod! — A.  From  1875  to  1898.    Twenty-three 
years. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Gillespie  : 

Q.  I  want  a  little  definite  knowledge  as  to  the  reason  why  this  con- 
struction has  been  made  at  the  upper  end  of  that  island,  on  the  right 
bank  as  we  came  up  the  channel.  It  is  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  "T," 
\irith  spurs  on  each  side,  with  a  branch  running  east  and  west  at  the 
end  of  the  prolongation  of  that  island.  You  know  what  I  mean,  do  you 
not? — ^A.  It  was  on  the  left  when  we  came  up! 

Q.  On  the  right,  opposite  the  light- house? — A.  On  the  right  coming 
out  of  South  Passf 

Q.  Yes.  We  passed  around  it  in  going  down  to  the  crevasse.  There 
is  a  long  east-and-west  dike  there. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  what  reason  was  that  long  dike  built! — A.  That  is  the  orig- 
inal upper  dam. 

Q.  You  stated  a  few  moments  ago  that  there  was  a  period  in  the  con- 
struction when  Mr.  Eads  thought  there  was  too  much  water  going  down 
the  South  Passf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  construction  put  in  there  for  the  purpose  of  restraining 
that  water? — A.  ^o.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  put  in  for  the  purpose  ot* 
increasing  it.  That  was  the  time  when  that  dike  was  three  times  as 
long  as  it  is  to-day — more  than  three  times  as  long. 

Q.  Longer,  in  the  same  direction  it  now  is? — A.  Yes;  in  the  same 
direction,  extending  over  to  Pass  a  Loutre,  much  farther. 

Q.  What  destroyed  that  dike?  Is  that  the  destruction  that  you 
referred  to? — A.  The  flow  into  Pass  a  Loutre  required  more  room,  and 
the  Mississippi  simply  took  off  enough  of  that  dam  to  accommodate 
itself,  as  it  will  do  in  every  instance. 

Q.  Then  it  was  the  flow  into  Pass  a  Loutre  that  took  off  the  east  end 
of  that  dike? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  the  dike  a  direction  which  would  give  an  increased  flow  into 
South  Pass? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  dike  will  create  a  backwater  above  the 
head  of  South  Pass  and  make  a  draw  into  South  Pass. 

Q.  Then  it  is  simply  by  increasing  the  head  and  giving  a  flow  around 
to  the  westward? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  has  no  direct  effect  f — A.  It  does  not  draw  the  water  directly  in. 

Q.  It  does  not  draw  the  water  directly  in,  but  dams  up  the  water 
and  throws  it  around  on  the  west  side? — A.  Yes.  A  work  that  would 
apparently  throw  the  water  into  South  Pass  would  throw  it  right  across 
South  Pass  into  Southwest  Pass,  so  it  was  simply  to  create  a  head  of 
water  and  to  draw  it  into  South  Pass. 

Q.  His  intention,  then,  was  not  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the 
northern  end  of  that  island? — A.  IN'o;  not  at  all. 

Q.  There  was  no  tendency  to  wear  that  island  away? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  he  simply  wanted  to  produce  an  increased  head  and  then 
throw  it  around  on  the  other  side? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  what  tendency  was  there  to  throw  the  water  to  the  west- 
ward rather  than  to  the  eastward  by  a  construction  of  that  kind? — A. 
I  do  not  know  that  there  was  any  tendency  to  the  westward. 

Q«  Then  there  was  not  any  utility  in  his  building  that  dam  there.    If 

the  purpose  was  to  dam  up  the  water  and  throw  it  to  the  westward, 

why  was  the  tendency  to  the  westward  rather  than  to  the  eastward? — 

A.  By  creating  this  head  above  this  dam,  it  made  a  fall  from  the  water 
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above  to  the  water  going  into  the  South  Pass,  and  drew  the  water  in 
there. 

Q.  Was  the  shortest  distance  through  the  South  Pass  at  that  time 
to  the  Gulf !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  the  draw  would  have  been  in  that  direction! — A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Oallingeb.  You  advocated  the  opening  of  the  Southwest  Pass 
as  the  chief  commercial  highway.  Do  you  know  of  any  engineering 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  making  that  an  entire  success  f 

A.  I  do  not  know  a  single  one — not  the  slightest. 

Mr.  Gallingbb.  Do  you  agree  with  other  engineers  in  that  view? 
For  instance,  do  you  fully  agree  with  Major  Quinn  in  that  view? 

A.  I  can  not  say  .that  I  agree  with  Major  Quinn,  for,  as  I  understand 
it,  Major  Quinn  says  that  you  can  not  obtain  thirty-two  feet  at  South- 
west Pass. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  Then  you  may  be  right  or  wrong,  or  he  may  be 
right  or  wrong,  in  the  view  that  is  held  on  that  point! 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  may^be  right  or  wrong. 

Q.  Is  the  extension  of  that  dike  work  on  the  east  side  of  the  channel 
sufficient  to  give  all  the  draw  of  water  into  South  Pass  that  is  neces- 
sary? Would  any  extension  to  the  northward  be  necessary,  in  other 
words!  Would  it  be  necessary  to  replace  that  quantity  of  the  dike 
work  that  has  been  destroyed? — A.  According  to  present  indications 
it  will  not  be  necessary. 

Q.  Then  the  construction  at  the  head  of  that  island,  afi  we  saw  it 
to-day,  is  sufficient  to  give  all  the  flow  that  you  can  practically  get 
from  the  Mississippi  River? — A.  Entirely  sufficient.  It  throws  all  the 
water  into  South  Pass  that  South  Pass  can  carry  at  high  stage  of  the 
river.  You  noticed,  perhaps,  in  coming  up  South  Pass  to-day,  that 
the  banks  were  full.  Any  increase  will  overflow  those  banks,  and  that 
is  useless. 

Q.  Then  it  is  not  necessary  to  throw  any  more  water  into  that  chan- 
nel as  long  as  the  banks  remain  as  they  are? — A.  l^o;  not  at  high  river. 
At  high-river  stage  there  is  sufficient  water. 

Q.  Will  it  be  practicable  to  protect  those  banks  in  a  way  that  will 
be  beneficial  by  an  extension  of  the  works  at  the  head  of  that  island, 
so  as  to  give  an  increased  flow  through  that  channel! — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it 
is  i)racticable. 

Q.  By  practicable,  of  course,  I  mean  at  reasonable  cost. — ^A.  I  should 
say,  no. 

Q.  Your  opinion,  then,  is  that  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  do  any- 
thing like  leveeing  of  the  present  South  Pass? — A.  It  would  be  prac- 
ticable to  do  it,  but  it  is  extremely  inadvisable  in  my  mind. 

Q.  For  what  reason? — A.  For  the  reason  that  the  banks  at  South 
Pass  will  not  stand  the  erosion  of  an  increased  volume  of  water. 

Q.  That  erosion  would  have  a  tendency  to  enlarge  the  cross  sec- 
tion?— A.  Unquestionably. 

Q.  And  there  would  be  no  object  in  enlarging  the  cross  section  as 
long  as  the  cross  section  remains  as  it  is  at  the  bar? — A.  There  would 
be  no  object  in  increasing  the  cross  section  of  the  Pass  above  the  jetties 
at  all  beyond  what  is  in  the  jetties. 

Q.  That  being  the  case,  as  long  as  the  present  cross  section  of  the 
bar  remains  the  same,  you  can  not  enlarge  the  cross  section  of  the 
Pass? — A.  It  would  not  be  advisable. 
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SiEAMBB  Whitney  (Morgan  Line), 

Below  yew  Orlea/nSj  La.j  February  9j  1898. 
TV.  P.  Ross  testified  as  follows : 

On  behalf  of  the  New  Orleans  Executive  Committee  now  working 
for  improvement  at  the  month  of  the  Mississippi  Biv^r,  I  desire  to  lay 
before  you  their  reasons  for  believing  that  South  Pass  is  inadequate, 
auder  the  utmost  possible  or  practical  improvement,  to  provide  the 
necessary  channel  for  the  most  economical  tonnage  of  the  present  day, 
and  unquestionably  so  for  the  tonnage  wliich  will  be  the  ocean  carrier 
of  the  near  future.  We  might  say  that  no  better  confirmatory  evidence 
is  wanted  than  the  fact  that  New  York,  Boston,  and  such  leading 
Curopean  ports  as  Liverpool,  are  reaching  out  to  provide  channels  35 
feet  deep  and  of  sufficient  dimensipns  otherwise  to  accommodate 
steamers  900  feet  in  length  and  80  to  100  feet  beam. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  (when  the  present  jetty  channel  was  planned) 
we  knew  comparatively  little  of  what  was  possible  in  the  development 
of  ocean  tonnage.  Then  a  steamer  300  feet  long  was  a  large  one,  and 
there  were  few  as  high  as  40  feet  beam,  and  still  fewer  drew  as  much  as 
25  feet  of  water;  furthermore,  it  was  then  supposed  that  the  contract 
for  the  jetties  called  for  a  channel  30  feet  in  depth,  and  even  when  it 
was  modified  to  26  feet  the  alarm  was  not  taken ;  in  fact,  few  people 
knew  of  that  modification,  while  probably  no  one  outside  of  the  con- 
tractors themselves  realized  that  the  26  feet  of  channel  provided  was  from 
the  plane  of  mean  high  tide,  subject  to  shoaling  and  fluctuation  through 
wind  and  tide.  In  ascertaining  the  contract  channel,  as  we  under- 
stand, soundings  are  taken  from  the  plane  of  mean  high  tide  (that  is, 
from  a  point  or  bench  mark  so  fixed,  which  might  be  3  feet  above  the 
surface,  in  th^  air).  There  may  thus  be  at  neap  tides,  with  north  winds 
blowing,  but  23  feet  of  actual  water,  instead  of  the  26  feet  of  water  to 
which  the  Government  engineer  is  compelled  by  terms  of  contract  to 
certify  as  existing. 

It  is  probable,  had  these  facts  been  known  or  understood,  Mr,  Eads's  con- 
tract would  have  read  so  that  a  minimum  channel  of  26  feet  would  have 
been  assured  at  all  stages  of  tide  and  wind.  Even  this  would  have  been 
inadequate  for  the  present  econoi^iiT^al  freight  carriers  now  in  the  trade, 
such  as  the  European,  475  feet  long,  56  feet  beam,  requiring  a  channel . 
32  feet  deep,  of  ample  width,  for  safe  and  easy  navigation.  By  safe  and 
easy  navigation  we  mean  that  a  ship  which  will  draw  30  feet  on  even  keel 
in  salt  water  will  draw  30  feet  7 J  inches  in  fresh  water;  that  nine  ships 
out  of  ten  would  be  trimmed  1  foot  or  18  inches  by  the  stern,  and  further 
require  at  least  one  spare  foot  of  water  under  their  keel,  even  in  the 
jetties,  where  there  is  no  chance  of  swell  or  sea.  A  ship,  therefore, 
drawing  30  feet  water  even  keel  in  salt  water,  or  30  feet  7  J  inches  in 
fresh  water,  will  trim  in  fresh  water  30  feet  forward  and  a  little  over  31 
feet  aft.  As  the  European,  American^  Mikoaukee,  Montrose,  Monmouth, 
Montcalm,  and  Monarch  are  ships  of  this  class,  it  needs  no  farther  argu- 
ment to  show  that  the  present  jetty  channel,  even  if  improved  to  32 
feet,  would  be  barely  equal  to  the  most  economical  freight  carrier  now 
in  the  New  Orleans  trade. 

That  it  is  not  equal  to  the  modern  freight  carrier,  with  which  New 
Orleans  has  to  compete,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  steamship  Cymric 
is  599  feet  long,  64  feet  beam,  and  38  feet  depth  of  hold,  while  the 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse  is  625  feet  long,  6Q  feet  beam,  and  43  feet 
depth  of  hold,  and  still  larger  steamers  are  in  course  of  construction. 
A  channel  of  32  feet  in  depth  would  therefore  be  inadequate  for 
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steamers  actaally  in  existence,  much  less  to  the  still  larger  ones  which 
will  doubtless  be  built  during  the  next  few  years,  and  which  will  be 
able  to  carry  cargo  still  cheaper  than  at  present.  That  these  will  be 
built  is  undoubted,  if  only  from  the  fact  that  competition  amou^  the 
various  freight  carriers  will  unquestionably  cause  response  to  the 
demand  for  more  economical  transportation  wherever  facilities  are 
provided  for  the  larger  ships  necessary.  Shipbuilders  all  agree  that 
economy  in  construction  depends  upon  the  depth  and  length  of  the 
boat;  that  increase  in  beam  of  the  vessel,  whereby  lighter  draft  may 
be  had,  adds  to  the  cost  of  construction,  considerably  out  of  proportion 
to  the  added  cost  of  making  the  ship  deeper  and  longer. 

Another  practical  reason  why  shipowners  object  to  a  channel  where 
they  are  liable  to  strandings,  collisions,  etc.,  is  from  the  fact  that  every 
such  accident  means  an  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money.  The 
stranding  of  the  Barbara  involved  a  loss  to  the  ship  and  cargo  of  over 
$100,000;  but  at  the  least  every  stranding  involves  detention. 

The  usual  method  of  reckoning  detention  is  at  8  cents  per  ton  net 
register  per  day.  The  Milwaukee^  carrying  27,000  bales  of  cotton,  is  4, 755 
'tons  net,  which  at  8  cents  per  ton  is  nearly  $400  per  day.  The  inter- 
est on  her  cargo  at  5  per  cent  runs  to  nearly  $30  per  day.  In  addition 
to  this,  towage  expenses  are  incurred  in  almost  every  case  of  touching 
the  ground  ranging  from  $500  to  $10,000  or  $15,000,  as  towboats  for  this 
service  charge,  according  to  size,  fn)m  $20  to  $30  per  hour,  and  some- 
times three  or  four  tugs  are  needed ;  besides  this,  every  vessel  stranding 
blocks  others  from  coming  in  and  going  out.  It  is  not  an  overesti- 
mate to  say  that  recent  strandings,  commenced  by  the  Ramore  Heofi, 
about  six  weeks  ago,  cost  in  detention,  towage,  and  interest  a  full 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  while  the  consequential  damages  can  not  be 
estimated.  We  do  not  know  what  markets  have  been  lost  through 
delays  in  delivery  of  cargo,  although  these  occasionally  come  to  oar 
attention,  and  one  case  was  brought  recently  to  our  notice  which  cost 
the  receiver  on  the  other  side  about  a  thousand  dollars  on  a  small  parcel 
of  grain,  and  doubtless  this  case  is  only  one  of  many. 

Again,  the  agents  loading  steamers  at  this  point  have  been  made 
overcautious  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  steamships  getting  out,  and  in 
many  cases  have  advanced  their  grain  rates  to  a  prohibitive  point  in 
order  to  give  preference  to  cotton  and  other  light  cargo.  The  effect  of 
this  reacts  through  the  country,  so  that  although  the  cause  may  be 
unknown,  these  strandings  in  South  Pass  have  affected  the  grain 
movement,  and  consequently  the  prices  in  the  interior. 

There  is  one  thing  also  certain,  and  it  is  that  you  can  not  put  an 
expense  upon  a  shipowner  which  he  does  not  in  turn  impose  upon  the 
producer.  The  shipowner  is  after  net  revenue  only,  and  every  item  of 
expense — even  such  extraordinary  ones  as  just  mentioned — are  practi- 
cally allowed  for  in  the  gross  rate  of  freight  which  he  demands.  The 
underwriter  also  adds  his  little  mite  in  the  way  of  increased  i)remiums 
on  the  shii>s  and  cargo.  He,  like  the  shii)owner,  figures  all  these 
contingencies  in  his  rate. 

There  is  a  further  reason  why  South  Pass  is  a  standing  menace  to 
•ships  inward  bound. 

In  thick  weather  vessels  are  thrown  to  the  westward  through  an 
unmistakable  current  trending  west  past  the  end  of  the  narrow  jetty 
channel.  The  consequence  is  that  they  get  ashore  west  of  the  jetties, 
at  a  point  where,  from  various  causes,  a  dangerous,  hard  shoal  has 
accumulated.  More  than  one  vessel  has  been  lost  here,  and  others 
seriously  injured,  such  as  the  Cha^,  Ltiling,   Gottfried  Schenker^  and 
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J^redkwater^  among  many  others.  Tbe  Oottfried  Schenker  contributed 
11,000  tons  pig  iron  as  her  share  to  this  dangerous  shoal.  At  Southwest 
f  ass,  with  an  entrance  probably  1,500  feet  wide  and  no  shoal  to  the 
Tirestward,  this  danger  disappears. 

As  an  example  of  how  shipowners  and  underwriters  look  on  these 
constant  stran dings  in  South  Pass,  I  would  quote  from  a  letter  just 
received  from  the  managers  of  the  Head  Line,  whose  steamers  Ramore 
Mead^  Inishowen  Headj  and  Malin  Head  suffered  expense  and  detention 
since  the  1st  of  January.    They  write: 

We  confirm  cables  exchanged  and  note  that  yon  have  now  compromised  the  Ramore 

Head  towage  for .     We  certainly  thiuK  that  both  of  these  firms  have  been 

limply  remunerated  for  their  work.  Of  course  we  can  not  pay  a  snm  of  this  kind  ont 
of  our  own  pockets,  and  are  therefore  having  averaffe  bond  perfected  and  the  amount 
^will  constitute  a  general  average  claim  upon  the  ship  and  cargo.  It  is  very  unfor- 
tunate, but  can  not  be  helped.  We  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  you  have  done  your 
"best  to  reduce  the  claim,  but  all  these  things  tell  with  underwriters  against  New 
Orleans.  You  can  have  little  idea  how  it  is  canvassed  here,  these  continiml  ground* 
ings,  heavy  expenses,  and  long  detention. 

Coming  now  to  the  question  of  width  of  channel :  In  the  navigation 
of  ships,  it  is  manifest  that  in  a  narrow  channel  with  a  swift  current 
vessels  are  at  any  time  liable  to  take  a  sheer  into  the  bank.  Many  of 
the  strandings  in  South  Pass  have  been  from  this  cause.  That  is  one 
disadvantage  of  a  narrow  channel.  The  next  difficulty  in  a  narrow 
channel  is  the  increased  risk  of  collision.  Where  we  had  formerly  to 
deal  with  ships  35  to  40  feet  beam  and  only  300  feet  long,  the  present 
channel  was  not  so  far  out;  but  now  that  we  have  to  deal^  with  ships  of 
45  to  55  feet  beam  and  lengths  400  to  500  feet,  there  is  manifestly  more 
difficulty  in  navigating  this  same  narrow  channel;  while  to  deal  with 
ships  800  or  more  feet  in  length  and  60  feet  beam,  it  is  manifest  that 
these  difficulties  will  be  again  enormously  increased. 

As  examples  of  what  is  meant,  I  would  instance  the  steamship  Bar- 
haraj  grounded  last  year  in  South  Pass  during  high  water,  with  a  6-mile 
current  running.  Her  i)ropeller  and  rudder  were  disabled  and  twisted 
out  of  shape,  and  it  was  found  impossible  to  tow  her  in  this  condition 
upstream,  stern  first,  to  the  Head  of  the  Passes.  Although  she  is  only 
340  feet  long  and  was  drawing  bnt  24  feet,  it  was  necessary  to  drive 
piles  alongside  the  banks,  to  which  the  ship  could  be  secured,  and  then 
lighten  her  of  1,000  tons  of  cargo  before  she  could  be  winded  round  bow 
up  upstream.  In  the  case  of  the  Ramore  Head.,  402  feet  long  (which 
steamer  grounded  about  a  month  ago  at  Grand  Bayou),  she  had  to  be 
towed  upstream  after  being  floated  to  the  Head  of  the  Passes  (about  6 
miles)  stern  first,  because  she  could  not  turn  round  and  steam  up. 

There  is  evident  danger  in  towing  a  ship  stern  first  against  a  fast 
current,  and  it  is  impossible  if  the  propeller  and  rudder  are  disabled, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  Barbara.  Had  the  Ramore  Head  been  so 
disabled  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  lighten  her  and  take  her  to 
sea  before  she  could  have  been  turned  round  and  towed  back  to  the 
city  for  repairs.  This  question  of  turning  a  ship  around  in  the  Pass  is 
something  liable  to  be  required  at  any  time,  especially  in  a  channel  12 
miles  long,  and  it  is  plain  that  such  a  feat  is  not  possible  unless  the 
channel  is  as  wide  as  the  ship  is  long;  that  is,  with  a  ship  drawing  30 
feet  of  water,  500  feet  long,  there  should  be  a  30-foot  channel  at  least 
700  feet  in  width  at  the  bottom,  in  which  she  could  be  freely  turned, 
and  this  necessity  grows  with  the  length  and  the  depth  of  the  ship. 

Another  reason  requiring  width  of  channel  is  the  fact  (in  which  all  nau- 
tical men  agree,  although  it  may  be  a  chestnut)  that  an  accident  which 
will  result  in  the  sinking  of  a  vessel  is  bound  to  occur  sooner  or  later. 
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Possibly,  when  this  ineyitable  collision  does  come,  there  will  be  two 
vessels  sunk.  It  is  improl^able  that  such  vessel  or  vessels  will  lie  fair 
np  and  downstream,  bat  are  more  liable  to  get  athwartship,  and  may 
occupy  pretty  near  the  whole  width  of  the  channel  or  as  much  of  it  as 
that  ship's  length  will  go.  Now,  a  vessel  in  such  a  position  would 
speedily  so  fill  herself  with  sediment  that  little  short  of  dynamite  would 
be  efiective,  except  i>ossibIy  the  slow  process  of  breaking  the  ship  up  into 
pieces  and  removing  her  plate  by  plate.  While  dynamite  would  doubt- 
less blow  the  ship  up,  it  would  blow  the  channel  with  it  by  destroying 
the  extremely  narrow  banks.  Such  a  wreck  would  completely  stop  tlie 
channel  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  New  Orleans  would  be  as  well  bottled 
up  and  ruined,  for  a  seaport,  as  if  it  were  located  at  Kansas  City. 

Thereia  but  one  effective  remedy  for  this,  and  it  is  that  the  channel  must 
be  sufficiently  wide  for  any  vessel  to  be  sunk  and  still  leave  space,  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  for  other  long,  wide,  and  deep  vessels  to  pass. 
Under  such  circumstances  even  600  feet  width  of  channel  would  hardly 
be  sufficient.  This  is  not  a  fancy  sketch,  or  a  false  cry  of  ^^  wolf,'^  but 
one  which  will  be  borne  out  by  the  expectations  of  experienced  seafaring 
men  the  world  over,  with  expressions  of  wonder  that  it  has  not  occurred 
before. 

Having  thus  described  at  length  what  the  ships  require  and  expect 
(now  and  in  the  future)  for  easy  and  safe  navigation,  I  would  next  draw 
your  attention  to  what  we  have  at  South  Pass  and  compare  same  with 
Southwest  Pass.  We  take  the  stand  that  a  channel  35  feet  deep  and 
800  to  1,000  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  at  all  stages  of  the  river,  is  neces- 
sary for  easy  and  safe  navigation.  At  South  Pass  we  have  a  channel 
12  miles  long  from  the  Head  of  the  Passes  to  the  sea  end  of  the  jetties. 
It  is  approximately  600  feet  wide  throughout  at  the  surface,  with  a  nom- 
inal channel  26  feet  deep  and  200  feet  wide  at  the  bottom.  At  Southwest 
Pass  we  have  a  channel  perhaps  15  miles  from  the  Head  of  the  Passes 
to  deep  water,  but  it  is  nearly  three  times  as  wide  as  South  Pass, 
or  some  500  feet  wide,  throughout  its  entire  length  up  to  about  the 
light-house,  where  it  commences  to  widen  out.  From  this  point  to  the 
10-fathom  curve  in  the  Gulf  it  is  about  6  miles. 

From  the  Head  of  the  Passes  to  the  pilot  station  the  channel  through- 
out runs  40  to  50  feet  deep  and  about  800  feet  wide  at  the  bottom.  The 
natural  conditions,  therefore,  are  that  Southwest  Pass  would  have  a 
channel  wide  enough  and  deep  enough  for  all  purposes;  so  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  necessary  works  (which  are  common  to  both  South 
and  Southwest  Pass)  needed  at  the  Head  of  the  Passes  and  the  jetty 
works  at  the  mouth  of  Southwest  Pass,  nothing  further  would  seem  to 
be  needed  for  easy  and  safe  navigation  through  Southwest  Pass. 

At  South  Pass  the  conditions  are  altogether  different.  The  entire 
channel,  12  miles  long,  the  jetties  themselves,  and  the  works  at  the  Head 
of  the  Passes,  would  all  have  to  be  widened  and  deepened  throughout 
the  entire  length.  Engineers  tell  us  that  the  banks  of  South  Pass  are 
not  strong  enough  to  support  themselves  if  the  channel  is  deepened  to 
any  great  extent.  As  we  need  a  channel  800  to  1,000  feet  wide  at  the 
bottom,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  channel  1,500  to  2,000  feet  wide  at  the 
surface  and  carrying  a  much  larger  volume  of  water  than  at  present. 
Doubtless  the  works  at  the  Head  of  the  Passes  can  be  enlarged  and 
widened  so  that  any  amount  of  water  can  be  deflected  into  South  Pass, 
but  what  can  be  done  with  the  jetties  themselves!  If  the  Pass  is  wid- 
ened and  deepened  as  required  the  volume  of  water  that  will  be  neces- 
sary to  scour  out  the  Pass  will  be  so  great  as  to  erode  a  channel  through 
the  jetties  at  least  40  feet  deep.     It  seems  plain  that  such  a  channel 
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would  undermine  the  works,  and  all  the  rock  and  stone,  etc.,  now  com- 
posing them  slide  into  and  destroy  same.  The  works  throughout  South 
Pass,  from  the  head  and  including  the  jetties,  were  all  designed  for  a 
channel  less  than  30  feet  in  depth.  Thus,  at  South  Pass,  the  entire  gut 
(it  is  nothing  more),  12  miles  long,  would  have  to  be  widened  and  exca- 
vated, and  when  it  was  done  there  would  be  a  very  great  risk  that  the 
value  of  the  work  would  be  destroyed  through  this  undermining  of  the 
jetty  works  themselves. 

At  Southwest  Pass  we  have  none  of  these  difficulties  to  encounter. 
We  think  it  is  simply  the  problem  of  contracting  and  extending  the 
banks  for  less  than  5  miles  into  deep  water  and  incidental  dredging^ 
Whether  there  are  engineering  difficulties  about  this  which  would 
make  the  work  impracticable,  is  something  of  which  we  are  not  com- 
petent to  speak.  The  surveys  now  called  for  are  to  establish  this  fact 
by  competent  testimony.  We  consider  that  our  duty  is  limited  to 
pointing  out  to  you  the  difficulties  and  shortcoming  of  the  present 
channel  and  the  difficulties  we  see  in  making  South  Pass  available  for 
what  is  now  so  badly  needed  and  what  must  become  more  and  more 
necessary  with  each  year. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  a  final  reason  why  the  channel  out  of  the 
Mississippi  Kiver  should  be  sufficient  for  the  most  modern  of  the 
world's  navy,  present  and  future,  and  a  reason  in  which  the  entire 
country  is  interested.  At  present  there  are  few  harbors  where  the 
larger  vessels  of  the  United  States  Navy  could  seek  refuge  in  case  of 
overpowering  necessity,  and  none  in  the  Gulf.  The  Mississippi  River 
itself  afibrds  a  harbor  that  can  accommodate,  in  single  file,  something 
like  1,500  of  the  largest  vessels  in  the  world,  as  in  the  lowest  water 
there  is  ample  depth  in  the  channel  for  200  miles  above  the  Head  of  the 
Passes.  This  harbor  is  landlocked  and  the  entrance  to  it  could  be 
obstructed  with  the  greatest  ease  against  the  entrance  of  any  foe. 

In  case  of  war  with  the  countries  to  the  south  of  us,  or  in  fact  with 
any  foreign  country.  New  Orleans  would  be  one  of  the  bases  of  opera- 
tions, provided  this  channel  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  was  made 
adequate.  The  natural  causes,  which  would  even  compel  this,  lie  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  only  a  large  city  and  seai>ort,  where  every  requi- 
site incidental  to  military  and  naval  operations  can  be  concentrated, 
but  it  is  the  terminus  of  the  greatest  river  in  the  country,  and  it  is  also 
the  terminus  of  the  largest  number  of  important  trunk  lines,  not  even 
excepting  New  York,  and  as  a  concentrating  point  thereby  unequaled. 
It  is  the  only  large  harbor  where  ships  can  lie  in  fresh  water  and  is 
therefore,  par  excellence,  the  best  point  where  the  navy  held  in  reserve 
could  be  laid  up,  so  as  to  be  in  such  a  place  that  when  wanted  for  service 
in  an  emergency,  they  would  not  require  detention  in  docking,  cleaning 
bottom,  repairs,  etc.,  which  matters,  while  api)arently  trivial,  are  very 
important  in  actual  practice. 

I  would  wind  up  with  a  statement  of  the  steamers  grounded  in  South 
Pass  during  1896, 1897,  and  up  to  January  31, 1898: 

Memorandum  of  eteamera  grounded  in  and  about  South  Pass,  Mississippi  Biver,  during 
1896f  1897,  and  January,  1898, 

1896. 

Two  steamers  were  grounded  in  Grand  Bayoa  Reach  and  one  steamer  was  grounded 
about  li  miles  above  South  Pass  liffht-house. 
Mar.  20.  Steamship  Montezuma^  25  feet,  grounded  about  \\  miles  above  South  Pass 

light-house. 
Apr.  21.  Steamship  lona,  25  feet,  grounded  in  Grand  Bayou  Reach. 
Apr.  25.  Steamship  Nordhvalen,  23 H  ^^et,  grounded  in  Grand  Bayou  Reach. 
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1896  AND  1897. 

Fonrteen  steamshipB  and  one  ship  jrrounded,  as  follows : 

1896. 
Sept.  27.  Steamship  Galiego,  23  feet,  grounded  head  of  South  Pass. 
Oct.   15.  Steamship  Alberta,  25^  feet,  grounded  opposite  West  Light. 
Oct.  21.  Steamship  8t.  Jerome.  19^  feet,  grounded  2  miles  below  head  of  South  Pass. 

1897. 
Fob.  12.  SteamHhip  Louisiana,  17  feet,  grounded  1,000  feet  beyond  end  of  west  jetty. 
Apr.  17.  Steamship  Barbara,  24|  feet,  grounded  500  feet  below  South  Pass  light-honse. 
Apr.  27.  Steamship  Aco,  24f  feet,  grounded  Goat  Island  Reach. 
May    5.  Steamship  Principeaea  Christiana,  20^  feet,  grounded  at  entrance  to  jetties. 
May  27.  Steamship  Rhoetia,  24^  feet,  grounded  in  Grand  Bayou  Reach. 

During  the  month  of  June  there  were  four  steamers  grounded  in  Grand  Bayou 
Reach,  names  unknown,  drawing  from  23|  to  25  feet. 

.TuNiE  30,  1897,  TO  January  31,  1898. 

1897. 
Oct.    8.  Steamship  InehisU,  24  feet,  grounded  in  Grand  Bayou  Reach. 
Dec.  28.  Steamship  Ramore  Head,  25^  feet,  grounded  one-fourth  mile  below  Head  of 

Passes  light -house. 
Deo.  28.  Steamshiji  Jierenicia,  25  feet,  grounded  between  Grand  Bayou  and  Goat 

Island. 
Dec.  29.  Steamship  Carolina,  22^  feet,  grounded  one-fourth  mile  below  Head  of  Passes 

light-house. 
Dec.  30.  Steamship  Duchess  of  Yorl',  19^  feet,  grounded  ono-fourth  mile  below  Head 

of  PasHes  light-house. 
1898. 
Jan.    8.  Steamship  Montezuma,  25^:  feet,  grounded  in  Grand  Bayou  Reach. 
Jan.  10.  Steamship  Breakiraler,  grounded  east  jetty  (entering). 
Jan.  13.  Steamship  Galiego,  22^  feet,  grounded  Grand  Bayou  Reach. 
Jan.  15.  Steamship  Montrose,  24^  feet,  grounded  Grand  Bayou  Reach. 
Jau.  16.  Steamship  Montezuma,  25^  feet,  grounded  Grand  Bayou  Reach. 
Jan.  22.  Steamship  Beliislon,  22^  feet,  grounded  Grand  Bayou  Reach. 

This  list  does  not  iuolnde  a  vastly  larger  number  of  vessels  that  were  detained, 
some  for  a  number  of  days,  until  the  channel  was  cleared. 

Q.  What  is  the  length  of  time  re(|uired  for  the  navigation  from  the 
Head  of  the  Passes  to  the  Gulf! — A.  It  depends  on  circumstances.  It 
is  12  miles.    Some  ships  go  slow  and  some  go  faster. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  length  of  timet — A.  I  suppose  the  average 
time  would  be  about  two  hours;  perhaps  three  hours,  if  they  are  going 
slow. 

Q.  How  many  vessels  on  an  average  use  that  channel  per  day! — A. 
1  believe  there  are  about  1,200  steamers,  large  and  small,  go  out  of 
Kew  Orleans  every  year.  That  would  be  about  4  in  and  4  out  daily 
the  year  around,  outside  of  tugboats  and  vessels  of  that  class. 

Q.  Is  a  record  kept  of  the  vessels  passing  in  and  out  of  South 
Pass? — A.  All  vessels  that  enter  and  clear  from  l^ew  Orleans  use  that 
Pass. 

Q.  And  the  record  shows,  according  to  your  statement,  that  4  ves- 
sels i)as8  in  and  4  vessels  pass  out  per  day! — A.  I  think,  about  that. 

Q.  Would  it  he  any  great  hardship  to  place  this  channel  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  United  States  Government,  say,  so  there  should 
be  but  one  passage  each  way  daily? — A.  Yes;  because  they  have  to 
take  their  turn  for  the  tide,  wherever  there  are  several  large  vessels 
of  deep  draft,  and  it  would  only  allow  about  1  vessel  per  day  on  that 
theory,  if  they  drew  much  water. 

Q.  "How  much  is  the  average  tide? — A.  The  tide  is  supposed  to  be  a 
foot.    The  wind  influences  it  a  great  deal. 

Q.  Does  the  wind  interfere  very  much  with  the  draft  of  a  vessel, 
or  the  tide? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  repeat  my  question:  Would  it  be  a  very  great  hardship  to 
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require  that  there  should  be  but  one  single  passage  either  way  t — A. 
7es,  sir;  for  this  reason,  that  in  the  winter  time  (while  this  average 
may  be  4  a  day  the  year  around)  there  may  be  12  to  20  in  one  day 
^oing  out,  and  as  many  coming  in. 

Q.  Can  you  state  any  particular  day  in  which  there  were  12  or  20 
steamers  used  this  channel? — ^A.  We  have  a  number  of  times  this 
winter  had  12.    I  think  one  time  we  had  17  steamers  clear  in  one  day. 

Q.  Can  you  cite  any  particular  day  in  which  there  were  17  vessels, 
or  even  12,  that  used  this  passage  in  one  day  t — A.  1  could  not  cite  the 
date,  but  I  think  I  could  find  it  by  looking  up  the  clearing  records. 

Q.  Then  you  make  the  statement  without  looking  up  the  records? — 
A.  Tes;  I  make  the  statement  from  memory.  I  have  noticed,  I  think, 
as  high  as  17  steamers  clear  in  one  day. 


Steamer  Whitney,  Morgak  Line, 

Below  New  Orleans^  La.,  February  5, 1898. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  very  desirous  of  having  Major 
Ilarrod  give  us  some  testimony  on  this  matter;  and  if  you  will  permit 
me,  I  would  Hke  to  preface  his  evidence  with  a  letter  received,  at  my 
request,  from  himself  and  Colonel  Richardson,  when  our  committee  was 
considering  the  petition  which  we  should  place  before  Congress.  We 
bad  had  considerable  consultation  as  to  whether  it  was  advisable  for 
us  to  ask  the  Congress  to  improve  the  present  Pass  or  whether  we 
should  ask  the  improvement  of  the  Southwest  Pass;  and  in  tliat  con- 
nection we  endeavored  to  obtain  evidence  of  competent  engineers  to 
give  us  their  expert  guidance  in  the  matter,  and  we  wrote  to  Major 
Ilarrod  and  Colonel  Eicliardson,  asking  them  to  be  kind  enongh  to 
express  their  opinions  on  the  feasibility  of  improving  the  present  Pass 
to  make  it  suitable  for  modem  tonnage.  This  is  their  reply,  if  you  will 
permit  me  to  read  it. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sanders.  It  is  addressed  to  me  and  is  as  follows: 

Nkw  Orlbans,  La.,  Jamiary  S,  1898. 
Mr.  M.  J.  Sanders, 

Chairman  Executive  Commiliee  General  Conference  on 

Improvement  of  Channel  at  Mouth  of  the  Mississippi  Rirer. 

Dbar  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  request  for  our  opinions  as  to  tlie  practicabinty  of 
improving  the  present  channel  through  South  Pass  by  an  increase  of  its  depth  and 
width,  we  would  make  the  following  statement : 

Tlie  works  for  the  improvement  of  the  South  Pass  at  its  head  and  bar  contracted 
its  cross  section  and  extended  its  length,  and  thus  tended  to  diminish  its  discharge. 
It  iK'nce  bocame  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  the  normal  prox)ortion  of  the 
discharge  which  was  required  for  the  proposed  depth,  to  give  the  works  at  the  Head 
of  the  Pass  a  funnel  shape,  and  to  throw  sills  across  the  competing  Passes. 

It  will  thus  be  understood  that  it  is  only  by  maintaining  the  adjustment,  as  orig- 
inally established  by  Mr.  Kads,  with  great  skill  and  cost,  that  the  constant  struggle 
of  the  two  larger  Passes  to  rob  South  Pass  of  a  part  of  its  <lisoharge  has  been 
tliwart-ed. 

But,  within  the  past  four  or  five  years,  this  adjustment  of  the  volume  of  discharge 
between  the  several  Passes  has  been  disturbed  by  the  loss  of  a  part  of  the  work 
designed  to  deilect  the  flow  from  Pass  a  Loutre  into  South  Pass,  by  the  recession  of 
the  right  bank  of  the  former  Pass,  the  flanking  of  the  sill  across  its  head,  and  the 
opening  of  the  crevasse  into  Garden  Island  Bay.  These  changes  have  given  an 
increase  to  the  discharge  of  Pass  a  Loutre  which  has  been  largely  taken  from  South 
Pass.  The  latest  gaugings  of  which  we  have  information  give  the  percentage 
of  discharge  through  tlie  three  Passes— Southwest,  Loutre,  and  South,  respectively — 
at  41,  52,  and  7,  against  about  45,  44,  and  11  nt  the  inception  of  the  work  on  the 
South  Pass  jetties.     It  thus  appears  that  South  Pass  now  has  less  than  two-thirds 
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of  the  volame  and  energy  of  oarrent  which  was  considered  necessary  for  the  xesalts 
contemplated,  and  for  which  the  works  of  improvement  were  designed^  viz,  a  200- 
foot  channel  26  feet  deep  into  and  through  the  Pass,  with  a  central  depth  of  30  feet 
throaffh  the  jetties  and  over  the  har. 

Under  these  conditions  your  question  may  he  considered  as  resolving  itself  into 
the  following  shape :  Is  it  practicable  to  take  South  Pass  in  its  present  state  of 
decadence,  when  the  requirements  of  the  law — for  reasons  that  are  quite  clear  and 
natural— are  with  increasing  difflcultv  complied  with,  and  give  it  a  capacity  far 
exoeedinji^  its  original  dimensions  or  the  intent  with  which  the  works  of  Mr.  *£a<i8 
wore  designed  f    We  think  not. 

Notwithstanding  the  freat  succchs  of  the  Jetties  and  their  thorough  adaptation 
to  the  requirements  of  the  ships  of  twenty  years  affo,  it  seems  to  ns  impractlc^nle 
to  enlarge  the  dimensions  of  South  Pass  to  either  the  width  or  depth  demanded  for 
the  commerce  of  to-day.  No  port  is  sufficient  for  this  which  will  not  at  all  times 
of  the  tide  admit  ships  600  feet  long,  drawing  30  feet,  for  which  will  be  needed 
through  the  pass  a  32- foot  channel  400  feet  wi(ie,  and  through  the  jetties  and  over 
the  bar  a  35- foot  channel  of  still  greater  width.  The  Pass  itself  should  have  a 
width  of  not  less  than  1,000  feet  between  banks. 

The  difflcultv. in  obtaining  the  depth  above  mentioned  in  South  Pass  woold  be 
that  of  controlling  a  proportion  of  the  river's  discharge  which  would  be  sufllcient 
to  scour  or  even  maintain  it,  and  the  danger  in  getting  the  width  that  the  banks 
would  be  BO  weakened  and  lowered  that  breaches  through  them  would  be  imminent. 

The  advisable  course  is  the  immediate  beginning  of  the  improvement  of  South- 
west Pass^  and  until  sufficient  results  are  obtained  there  to  maintain  the  channel 
now  reouired  by  law  in  South  Pass. 

Very  respectfully,  B.  M.  ILoirod. 

Hbnrt  B.  Bichabdsok. 


Bteameb  Whitney,  Morgan  Lnra, 
Below  2^ew  Orleans^  La.j  February  P,  1898, 

B.  M.  Habbod,  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 

The  Witness.  I  have  never  had  any  official  connection  ynth  this 
work  of  the  improvement  of  the  Passes  of  the  Mississippi  Biver.  My 
interest  in  it  is  that  of  an  engineer  and  citizen  of  Kew  Orleans.  I  have 
followed  the  work  as  closely  as  I  have  had  the  opi>ortanity  since  its 
inception. 

I  assume  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  make  this  one 
of  the  first-class  harbors  of  the  country;  a  harbor  that  will  admit  any 
vessel  that  has  been  built  up  to  this  time  or  that  will  be  built  withia  a 
reasonable  time  in  the  future.  I  think  a  fair  demand  for  such  a  port  is 
that  through  the  Pass  and  through  the  jetties  a  depth  should  be  main- 
tained sufficient  for  vessels  600  feet  long,  of  30  feet  draft,  with  corre- 
sponding beam.  I  think  the  channel  should  be,  for  a  width  of  500  feet, 
over  32  feet  in  depth,  which  would  give  a  greater  central  depth.  As 
you  approach  a  point  in  the  jetties  to  which  the  swell  of  the  sea  reaches, 
the  depth  and  width  should  be  increased  until  over  the  bar  itself  you 
have  a  depth  of  35  or  36  feet  and  a  width  greater  than  600  feet.  A 
width  of  500  feet  and  depth  of  32  feet  would,  of  course,  give  a  greater 
central  depth;  and  that  greater  central  depth  I  think  is  necessary. 
Thirty-two  feet  as  a  maximum  would  not  be  sufficient,  but  a  32-foot 
depth  and  a  500-foot  width  would  give  a  central  depth  which  I  believe 
would  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  !Nblson.  What  would  you  estimate  the  central  depth  in  such  a 
case  as  that? 

The  Witness.  I  should  suppose  it  would  run  up  to  fiilly  34  or  36 
feet;  but  that  would  only  be  the  thread,  or  thalweg,  of  ox)ur8e. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  I  understand. 

The  Witness.  I  am  generally  of  the  opinion  that  the  cause  of  the 
decadence  of  the  South  Pass,  as  far  as  it  has  proceeded,  is  the  loss  of 
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■the  proportion  of  the  river's  discharge  for  which  the  works  originally 
^were  designed. 

Mr.  Nelson*  In  this  connection  I  woold  like  to  call  yoar  attention 
tx>  Mr.  Donovan's  testimony  a  moment  ago.    Bid  you  hear  itf 

The  Witness.  I  did,  sir. 

Mr.  NST.SON.  Yon  heard  what  he  said  about  the  construction  of  that 
<Iain  at  the  entrance,  that  has  been  carried  away,  and  that  was  found 
"to  bring  too  much  water  into  the  pass,  and  that  since  it  has  been  car- 
ried away  the  quantity  has  been  moderate  and  reasonable,  but  before 
that  it  was  found  to  be  too  much,  and  that  there  is  a  gap  of  600  feet 
there  that  is  uncovered  of  that  original  dam  or  diket 

The  Witness.  I  have  great  deference  for  Mr.  Donovan's  opinion. 
1  know  him  well,  and  I  know  his  experience  and  ripe  judgment  in  the 
matter.  I  substantially  agree  with  him,  with  this  limitation :  The  works 
w^ere  designed  to  control  for  South  Pass  about  ten  or  eleven  per  cent  of 
the  discharge  of  the  river.  As  constructed  they  controlled  more.  Had 
that  proportion  of  10  per  cent  of  discharge  been  maintained  in  the 
South  Pass,  the  result  to-day  would  be  different.  Certain  failures  which 
liave  occurred  would  have  been  avoided.  Under  the  conditions  existing 
to-day,  since  the  discharge  has  been  reduced,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  the  safety  in  restoring  it  would  be  quite  assured.  But  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that,  had  the  conditions  of  control  of  discharge  that  existed 
Ixom  1883  to  toward  the  end  of  that  decade  been  maintained,  the 
superb  condition  of  the  South  Pass  and  the  jetties  as  a  channel  during 
that  period  would  have  been  maintained.  I  think  the  reduction  of  the 
proportion  of  the  volume  of  water  from  ten  or  eleven  down  to  about  seven 
per  cent  is  closely  connected  with  the  failure  of  the  jetties  (relatively 
speaking)  in  later  years.  This  leads  me  to  say  that  in  any  future 
improvement  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver  absolutely  the  first 
thing  and  the  most  important  thing  to  do  would  be  to  establish  such 
control  over  the  distribution  of  the  total  discharge  of  the  river  between 
the  several  passes  as  is  decided  to  be  necessary  for  the  improvement  of 
any  one  pass.  No  matter  what  pass  is  to  be  improved^  whether  the 
South  !]^ass  jetties  are  to  be  maintained  or  whether  the  Southwest  Pass 
is  to  be  jettied,  or  under  any  other  circumstances,  I  think  that  is  abso- 
lutely the  first  thing  to  be  done  and  the  thing  that  must  be  maintained 
from  beginning  to  end.  When  that  control  of  the  distribution  is  lost 
the  mouth  of  the  river  is  in  jeopardy. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson  : 

Q.  Now,  may  I  suggest  one  thing  to  you  here.  Major  t  because  I  want 
to  hear  your  views  on  it.  According  to  Mr.  Donovan's  statement,  there 
is  a  sufficient  flow  of  water  into  South  Pass  now  at  this  stage  of  water; 
that  it  ought  not  to  have  any  more.  Now,  tliat  being  the  case,  I  would 
infer  from  that  statement  that  it  is  only  at  low- water  stages  that  you 
would  require  a  greater  inflow.  Now,  then,  how  would  you  bring  that 
about,  so  as  to  operate  only  at  the  low  stages  and  not  at  the  same  time 
operate  at  higher  stages! — A.  You  can  not  do  that,  sir.  You  can  not 
treat  this  river  as  you  would  a  miner's  ditch — sell  the  water  by  inches 
and  peddle  it  out  among  the  different  passes — ^you  are  obliged  to  take 
it  as  it  comes. 

Q.  Now,  then,  there  is  a  difficulty  that  I  can  not  reconcile  in  my  own 
mind — the  difl'ereuce  between  youi-  statement  and  Mr,  Donovan's  state- 
ment.— A.  The  difference  between  Mr.  Donovan's  statement  and  mine 
is  that  the  pass  having  been  (as  I  understaDd  it)  to  some  degree  im- 
paired, the  discharge  has  been  reduced  to  about  7  per  cent. 
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Q.  As  it  is  to-day  t — A.  Yes.  And  my  statement  is  that  I  believe 
the  pass  woald  be  in  better  condition  to-day  had  the  discharge  of 
between  10  and  11  per  cent  been  maintained.  But  as  to  restoring  it 
Arom  7  to  10  now,  it  i$«  a  doubtful  and  difficult  process  which  I  am  not 
prepared  to  recommend. 

Mr.  Gallinger.  Why  doubtful  and  difficult! 

The  Witness.  On  account  of  the  erosion  and  weakness  of  the  banks, 
and  the  danger  that  would  attach  to  restoring  the  cross  sectiou^  the 
danger  which  would  arise  from  throwing  a  larger  volume  of  water  into 
the  pass  for  purposes  of  Rcour. 

Mr.  GAL.LINGER.  But  if  that  larger  volume  had  continued  uninter- 
ruptedly, would  not  this  erosion  have  gone  on  to  a  greater  extent f 

The  Witness.  No,  sir.  By  *< larger"  I  meant  10  to  11  per  cent,  as 
originally  intended.  Had  that  been  maintainexl,  the  enlargement  of 
channel  by  erosion  would  not  have  continued.  Filling  commenced 
when  the  volume  of  discharge  was  allowed  to  decrease. 

Mr.  Gallinqbb.  You  have  testified  that  you  think  we  would  have 
been  better  oflf  if  the  full  amount  of  10  or  11  per  cent  had  been  con- 
stantly kept  in  this  channel;  that  it  has  been  depleted  to  7  per  cent, 
but  that  in  your  judgment  it  is  dangerous  and  difficult  to  restore  the 
normal  amount  of  10  per  cent. 

The  Witness.  1  am  not  prepared  to  recommend  it. 

Mr.  Gallinger.  And  you  give  as  a  reason  that  it  would  erode  the 
banks.  Now,  would  not  the  banks  have  been  eroded  to  a  greater 
extent  if  this  10  or  11  per  cent  had  been  continued  in  the  pass  all  the 
time! 

The  Witness.  That  does  not  follow.  If  you  undertook  to  increase 
the  channel  now,  you  might  reach  that  end  by  the  erosion  either  of  the 
bed  or  the  bank.  You  might  enlarge  the  cross  section  in  either  way, 
and  which  would  most  probably  occur  I  can  not  tell.  If  you  turned  an 
additional  discharge  down  there,  there  would  be  a  chance  that  the  bed 
would  not  be  scoured  out  by  it,  but  that  the  banks  would  be  eroded. 

Of  course  the  only  two  courses  for  maintaining  an  open  mouth  to  the 
river  are  the  enlargement  of  South  Pass  or  the  improvement  of  South- 
west Pass.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  absolutely  no  reasonable 
choice  between  them.  It  is  impossible,  in  my  view,  to  get  a  satisfac- 
tory result  in  the  South  Pass.  To  do  that  (roughly  speaking  and  with 
very  little  thought)  would  take  an  increase  of  channel  depth  (in  South 
Pass,  to  make  it  satisfactory  for  commerce  today,  or  up  to  the  dimen- 
sions that  I  have  spoken  of  before)  of  25  i)er  cent,  an  increase  of  chan- 
nel width  of  150  per  cent,  an  increase  of  bank  width  of  at  lea«t  60  per 
cent,  and  of  cross- sec'tional  area  75  ])er  cent. 

Q.  l>o  you  think  that  is  a  fair  assumi)tionf — A.  It  is  a  fair  assump- 
tion to  bring  it  up  to  the  standard  of  channel  that  I  have  spoken  of 
before. 

Q.  Xo,  but  upon  the  facts  as  they  exist  to  day,  do  you  think  that 
that  is  a  fair  assumption — that  that  is  an  assumption  of  fact,  I  mean — 
that  there  is  a  20-fo()t  channel  ? — A.  I  think  it  is  for  the  use  that  I  was 
going  to  make  of  it.    You  have  not  heard  nie  through. 

Q.  Well,  go  on  then. — A.  I  was  going  to  say  that^  assuming  that 
there  was  2G  feet  depth  through  the  South  Pass  to-day,  that  to  increase 
its  dimensions  to  the  figures  I  have  men  tioned  would  require  the  removal 
of  over  20,000,000  cubic  yards  of  material. 

Mr.  Catchings.  And  if  the  channel  is  not  26  feet  it  would  require 
more,  would  it  not ! 
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The  Witness.  Yes.  Now,  to  do  that  by  scour  would  be  full  of  dau- 
gGTj  I  think.  It  might  wreck  the  South  Pass  and  split  it  wide  open. 
It  could  no  more  be  done,  owiug  to  the  condition  of  the  banks  as  they 
exist  there  to-day,  than  you  could  bore  a  4-inch  hole  through  a  plank 
3  inches  wide.  It  seems  to  me  beyond  the  range  of  safe  possibility  to 
ma>ke  such  an  increase  of  width  and  other  dimensions  in  that  channel 
^withQut  wrecking  it  absolutely. 

Mr.  Catchings.  Well,  could  that  be  done  by  dredging,  Major! 

The  Witness.  That  is  the  only  way  it  could  be  safely  done — by 
dxedging  and  protecting  the  banks — and  if  it  were  done  this  way  the 
enlarged  dimensions  would  not  be  maintained  by  the  present  discharge 
of  the  pass. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Gillespie  : 

Q.  Do  you  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  expressed  by  Mr.  Donovan,  that 
tlie  banks  in  the  South  Pass  receive  now  all  the  water  they  can  hold  to 
advantage! — A.  I  tried  to  be  very  careiul  about  that  statement.  I 
tliink  it  would  have  been  sate  to  have  continued  the  discharge  of  10  or 
11  per  cent  of  the  water  through  that  channel,  but  whether  that  could 
l>e  restored  from  7  to  10  or  11  per  cent  without  danger  to  the  banks  I 
think  is  doubtful. 

Q.  No;  but  the  question  I  asked  was,  does  the  South  Pass  to-day 
receive  all  the  water  that  its  banks  are  able  to  hold! — A.  It  is  bank-full 
to-day,  I  consider;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  bank  full  to-day  and  has  all  that  it  can  hold  advanta- 
geously!— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  how  could  it  have  been  said  that  the  crevasse  through  Pass 
a  Loutre  injures  the  South  Pass  today! — A.  I  think  the  reduction  of 
the  discharge — the  proportionate  discharge  through  South  Pass — is 
connected  with  the  Pass  a  Loutre  Crevasse. 

Q.  No,  that  is  not  what  I  mean.    If  South  Pass  receives  all  the  water 

that  it  can  hold  advantageously,  how  can  it  be  said A.  South  Pass 

has  not  the  capacity  to-day  that  it  has  had.  When  it  had  a  discharge  of 
10  or  11  per  cent,  its  dimensions  were  proportioned  to  this  discharge, 
and  had  only  to  be  maintained.  As  the  proportion  of  discharge  was 
lost,  the  dimensions  were  reduced,  becoming  adjusted  to  the  smaller 
discharge.  Now,  if  the  former  discharge  were  restored,  the  dimensions 
would  require  enlargement.  This  might  take  place  vertically  or  later- 
ally; hence  the  danger  to  the  banks. 

Q.  That  is  true,  but  if  today  it  holds  all  the  water  it  can  hold  advan- 
tageously, how  can  it  be  said  that  the  crevasse  in  Pass  a  Loutre, 
which  abstracted  4  i)er  cent,  has  dangerously  injured  that  channel! — 
A.  Well,  I  think  the  condition  is  this:  The  damage  to  the  Pass  is  con- 
tinuing. I  do  not  consider  it  has  reached  the  end  of  the  process.  The 
discharge  has  been  reduced  from  10  or  11  per  cent  to  7  per  cent  and 
the  Pass  has  been  contracted ;  that  it  will  remain  at  7  per  cent,  from 
this  time  on  under  the  conditions  I  do  not  believe.  It  will  continue 
to  decrease,  and  it  is  possible  that  South  Pass  may  eventually  become 
extinct. 

Mr.  Catchings.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say,  then,  Major,  in  answer 
to  Colonel  Gillespie,  that  the  reason  South  Pass  to-day  has  all  tbe 
water  it  can  carry  is  because  it  has  become  deteriorated  partly  from 
the  break  in  Pass  a  Loutre! — A.  I  think  some  of  the  deterioration  of 
South  Pass  is  due  to  the  break  in  Pass  a  Loutre.  It  started  with  the 
loss  of  some  of  the  work  at  the  Head  of  the  Passes,  and,  since  the 
Pass  a  Loutre  Crevasse  has  gone  on  at  an  accelerated  rate. 
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Examioed  by  Mr.  Gallinger: 

Q.  If  that  crevasse  is  closed  and  you  turn  more  water  intx>  the  South 
Pass  as  a  result,  what  thent — A.  You  mi^ht  enlarge  the  channel ;  yon 
might  overflow  the  banks.  Whether  the  banks  or  bed  would  yield  most 
resulily  to  the  restored  discharge  is  doubtfol.  Precaution  would  liave 
to  be  used.  The  water  is  running  over  at  one  place  to-day.  That  woold 
have  to  be  guarded.  If  it  should  run  over  at  other  places  they  irould 
have  to  be  guarded  also.    It  would  have  to  be  done  with  care. 

Q.  It  seems  to  me,  Major,  that  your  contention  is  a  little  contradic- 
tory. A  moment  ago  you  said  you  could  not  increase  the  flow  with 
safety,  and  now  you  say  it  could  be  done;  that  by  closing  the  crevasse 
it  could  be  done  with  safety,  in  your  judgment;  a  moment  ago  you  said 
it  could  not,  because  it  would  erode  the  banks. — A.  I  think  it  would 
erode  the  banks.  I  think  it  is  a  doubtful  question  which  would  erode, 
the  bed  or  the  banks. 

Q.  It  is  an  exi)erimental  matter,  then? — A.  Yes.  I  think  the  best 
results  would  have  been  obtained  had  the  normal  discharge  been  main- 
tained  up  to  the  present  time.  The  same  discharge  which  has  previously 
been  carried  between  banks  would  now  overflow  them,  because  tlie 
channel  has  been  contracted  by  the  loss  of  discharge. 

Mr.  Catchings.  Assuming  that  the  crevasse  in  Pass  a  Loutre  has 
had  a  detriniental  eff'ect  upon  the  capacity  of  the  Pass  to  carry  off  water 
and  that  crevasse  should  be  left  ox)en,  would  you  think  that  the  deteri- 
oration which  you  say  has  already  occurred  would  be  progressive  and 
farther  deplete  the  channel  f — A.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  enlargement  of 
the  Pass  a  Loutre  Crevasse  and  the  contraction  of  the  South  Pass  are 
progressive  today,  and  I  expect  them  to  continue. 

Mr.  CATGHiNGhS.  I  mean  to  say,  do  you  think  the  damage  in  the 
SouthPass  would  be  progressive,  as  a  result  of  that! — ^A.  Yes;  I  think 
the  continuance  of  the  Pass  a  Loutre  crevasse  is  a  detriment  to  the 
other  two  Passes,  and  I  think  its  enlargement  is  continuing  today. 
The  improvement  of  the  Southwest  Pass  I  believe  is  absolutdy  practi- 
cable, and  I  think  it  will  meet  the  demands  of  commerce,  without 
doubt  or  special  difficulty. 

Mr.  Gallingbe.  Did  you  hear  Major  Quinn's  testimony  in  reference 
to  the  opening  of  Southwest  Pass,  Major! 

A.  Yes,  sir/ 

Mr.  Gallinger.  Do  you  not  agree  with  Major  Quinn  in  his 
conclusions! 

A.  No,  sir.  South  Pass  having  been  improved  (with  the  percentage 
of  water  that  belongs  to  it,  10  per  cent)  to  30  feet  and  I  believe,  with 
the  percentage  of  water  that  belongs  to  Southwest  Pass  (40  per  cent 
and  upward),  that  a  channel  of  35  feet  can  be  quite  as  readily  and 
certainly  made  there.  Assuming  the  Mississippi  River  to  have,  at 
high  water,  a  discharge  at  the  Head  of  the  Passes  of  about  750,000  cubic 
feet  per  second.  Of  this,  Pass  a  Loutre  takes  about  one-half  and  the 
South  and  Southwest  passes,  respectively,  about  75,000  and  300,000  cubic 
feet  per  second.  If  all  the  discharge  of  South  Pass  flowed  through  the 
legal  jetty  channel,  it  would  have  a  mean  velocity  of  a  little  less  than 
6  feet  per  second.  If  the  discharge  of  Southwest  Pass,  300,000  cubic 
feet  per  second,  were  passed  through  a  channel  of  ample  dimensions 
for  any  ships  or  any  commerce  in  sight  to-day,  or  of  the  dimensions  I 
have  already  described,  it  would  require  a  mean  velocity  of  over  10 J 
feet  per  second.  Of  course,  such  a  velocity  would  be  destructive  ana 
inadmissible,  but  I  draw  the  comparison  only  to  show  the  excess  of 
energy  at  the  command  of  the  engineer  in  developing  a  sufficient  chan- 
nel through  the  Southwest  Pass  jetties. 
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Examined  by  Mr.  Nelson: 
Q.  What  would  you  think,  Major,  of  keeping  open  a  deep  canal,  with 
a  grood,  substantial  entrance  lock  of  the  best  quality,  from  the  Missis- 
sippi, a  short  distance  below  New  Orleans,  down  south  into  Barataria 
Bay  t  What  would  you  think  of  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  such 
an  improvement — ^I  mean  a  suitable  canal  for  all  classes  of  vessels,  deep 
-water  to  the  Gulf  t — A.  There  was  a  plan  made  for  such  a  canal  having 
a  capacity  sufficient  for  the  ships  of  a  number  of  years  ago.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  place  where  a  canal,  with  the  increased  capacity  that  is 
required  to-day,  could  possibly  be  made.  Breton  Island  Sound,  the 
onter  harbor  for  the  canal  proposed  in  the  seventies  has  entirely  insuf- 
ficient depth  for  the  ships  of  to-day.  The  Barataria  Canal  would  have 
a  6- foot  bar  at  its  sea  end,  which  could  only  be  crossed  by  jetties.  I 
tliink  that  nothing  but  a  free  and  open  mouth  of  the  river  to  the  Gulf 
^would  ever  be  at  all  satisfactory. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  from  New  Orleans  to  the  Head  of  the 
I*asses? — A.  A  hundred  miles. 

Q.  And  from  there  to  the  mouth  of  the  South  Pass  about  12  miles 
farther? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  to  the  mouth  of  the  Southwest  Pass,  about  18  miles! — A.  I 
tliink  so;  or  about  16  miles. 

Q.  Now,  you  are  familiar  with  the  country  down  there.  What  would 
be  the  shortest  distance  at  which  you  could  obtain  a  suitable  canal? 
Kunniug  out  somewhere  near  English  Bend,  say. — A.  Prom  English 
Turn? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  never  heard  that  place  spoken  of  as  a  location  for  a 
canal. 

Q.  Where  was  the  place  spoken  of  as  the  location  for  the  canal? 
How  far  below  New  Orleans? — A.  I  should  think  65  or  70  miles.  Just 
below  Fort  St.  Philip.  I  do  not  know  what  the  length  of  the  canal 
would  be.  The  Fort  St.  Philip  Canal  was  to  be  8  miles  long,  connecting 
with  a  30-foot  pocket,  which  was  shut  ofif  from  the  open  sea  by  a  bar 
about  5  miles  long  with  a  25-foot  crest. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  could  get  a  canal  of  suitable  depth,  with  a  lock,  do 
you  not  think  that  that  would  afford  a  safer  and  surer  channel  and  give 
you  a  better  harbor  than  a  channel  through  the  river  with  its  ever- 
shifting  conditions? — A.  No,  sir.  We  are  willing  to  trust  the  jetty 
system  for  the  improvement  of  the  mouth  of  this  river,  absolutely.  As 
I  said  before,  I  do  not  know  of  any  location  for  a  canal  that  would 
answer  the  needs  of  commerce  to-day,  leading  to  35  feet  and  upward 
of  water,  without  jetties. 

Q.  1  would  like  to  ask  you.  Major,  what  your  opportunities  for  obser- 
vation and  study  of  the  Southwest  Pass  have  been,  as  compared  with 
Ma>1or  Quinn^s? — A.  His  opportunities  have  been  far  superior  to  mine, 
sir.*    That  has  been  his  business;  it  has  not  been  mine,  you  know. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Bebby: 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you.  Major,  if  you  have  fixed  in  your  mind  any 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  improving  the  Southwest  Pass. — A. 
No,  sir;  I  have  had  no  occasion  to  do  so. 

Q.  And  you  could  give  no  definite  idea  as  to  that? — A.  I  could  not 
give  an  opinion  that  I  think  would  be  of  any  value  at  all  to  you.  I 
would  like  to  say  (relatively)  that  I  should  not  suppose  it  would  cost 
more  than  the  improvements  and  precautions  that  I  think  would  be 
necessary  in  South  Pass.  I  have  no  information  beyond  that  which  I 
could  give  you,  and  that  is  merely  a  speculation. 

(The  witness  subsequently  submitted  the  following  statement  and 
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blue  print,  which  were   marked,  respectively,  <<  Exhibit  HH"    aud 
«  Exhibit  Ii;' 

Exhibit  HH. 

New  Orlkans,  February  14,  1896. 
To  the  Suboommitiee  on  ike  MisHseippi  River  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  United  States 

Senate,  Senator  Knute  Nelson,  Chairman: 

The  coutraot  between  the  United  States  Government  and  James  B.  Eads  calls  for 
the  following  channel  depths  and  widths: 

From  deep  water  in  the  river  aVovc  the  Head  of  the  Passes  into  and  through  Sooth 
Pass,  26  feet  of  depth,  of  a  navigable  width. 

Through  the  jetties,  2()0  feet  wide  and  26  feet  deep,  with  u  central  depth  of  30feet. 

Over  the  bar,  at  the  sea  end  of  the  jetties  to  deep  water,  200  feet  wide  and  26  feet 
deen,  with  a  central  depth  of  30  feet. 

These  channel  dimensions  were  sufficient  for  the  fleets  of  commerce  of  1875,  com- 
posed of  vessels  rarely  exceeding  300^ feet  in  length  and  25  feet  in  draft. 

At  the  present  day  many  ships  arc  built  600  feet  long,  with  a  draft  of  30  feet,  aud 
it  is  certain  that  these  dimenKions  will  be  materially  exceeded  in  the  near  fature. 

We  assume  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  open  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  River  to  every  ship  in  the  world  that  seeks  it  on  a  peaceful  errand. 

We  submit  that  the  minimum  channel  dimensions  now  necessary  to  afford  this 
facility  to  commerce  are  as  follows: 

From  deep  water  in  the  river  into  the  selected  pass,  a  depth  of  32  feet,  500  feet 
wide,  within  which  width  an  intermediate  depth  greater  than  32  feet  would  be 
developed.  These  dimensions  should  be  carried  through  the  pass  and  jetties  to  a 
point  where  the  swell  of  the  sea  is  felt,  and  from  this  point  the  depth  of  32  feet,  500 
feet  wide,  should  be  gradually  increased  to  35  feet,  with  the  same  width,  at  and  over 
the  bar  at  the  sea  end  of  the  jetties,  with  such  greater  intermediate  depths  an  would 
be  developed.  These  dimensions  should  be  secured  at  all  stages  of  the  tide  and 
river. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  practicable,  and,  if  practicable,  would  not 
be  economical,  to  enlarge  the  South  Pass  and  jetty  channel  sufficiently  to  obtain 
these  dimensitms.  The  difficulties  would  be  botn  in  securing  the  enlargement  of  the 
waterway  and  in  preserving  the  integrity  of  its  banks. 

We  submit  with  this  communication  a  diagram  showing  the  relative  sizes  of  the 
channel  as  now  required  by  law,  through  South  Pass,  and  of  such  a  channel  as  is 
re(}uiied  by  the  commerce  of  the  present  day. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  cross-sectional  enlargement  called  for  requires  the 
removal  of  557  cubic  yards  per  linear  foot,  or  34,000,000  cubic  yards  for  the  entire 
length  of  12  miles  of  South  Pass.  An  increased  width  of  channel  at  the  head  of  the 
pass  aud  between  the  jetties  would  also  be  necessary,  involving  the  practical  recon- 
struction of  these  works  at  both  its  ends. 

The  removal  of  such  an  enormous  mass  of  material  as  above  indicated  from  the 
channel  of  South  Pass,  by  whatever  means  accomplished,  would,  of  itself,  plainly 
involve  large  expenditures  of  money,  and  probably  require  a  greater  length  of  time 
than  other  parts  of  the  work  of  improvement;  while  the  necessary  reconstrnction, 
or  at  least  remodeling,  of  the  jetties  and  other  works  at  its  head  and  mouth  most 
form  a  largo  share  of  the  cost  of  any  plan  for  its  further  improvement. 

To  sufficiently  increase  the  navigable  depth  of  South  Pass  without  at  the  same 
time  unduly  increasing  its  width  at  the  expense  of  its  existing  natural  banks  appears 
to  us  a  difficult  and  doubtful  undertaking.  That  it  could  be  so  done  as  to  secure  an 
adequate  channel  for  the  commerce  of  the  near  future  without  extensive  and  costly 
works  for  the  revetment  of  the  banks,  so  as  to  prevent  their  being  generally  cut 
back  into  ground  too  low  to  retain  the  water  in  the  pass,  or  in  some  places  breached 
altogether,  is  at  least  a  matter  of  grave  doubt,  although  of  vital  importAnoe. 

Moreover,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  work  of  improvement  could  be  car- 
ried on  without  greatly  obstructing  the  navigation  of  the  pass  during  its  progress. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  such  an  outlet  as  the  commerce  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  its  tributaries  now  demands  can  be  most  surely  and  economically  obtained  by 
the  improvement  of  the  Southwest  Pass  by  means  of  jetties.  The  requisite  width, 
depth,  and  proportion  of  discharge  already  exists  into  and  through  that  paas,  except- 
ing the  30-foot  shoal  -in  the  Mississippi  River  between  Cubits  Gap  at  the  Head  of 
the  Passes.  This  obstruction  is  common  to  all  passes,  and  must  be  removed,  which- 
ever one  is  selected  for  improvement. 

The  velocity  of  flow  in  a  stream  varies  directly  as  the  square  root  of  the  product 
of  its  hydraulic  radius  (or  the  ratio  between  the  sectional  area  of  the  part  of  the 
bed  it  occupies  aud  the  frictioual  or  resisting  surfaces  bounding  it)  by  its  slope  (or 
the  ratio  between  its  fall  and  length).  As  the  excess  of  the  hydraulic  radius  of  the 
Southwest  Pass  over  that  of  South  Pass  is  greater  than  the  excess  of  the  slope  in 
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South  Pass  over  that  of  Southwest  Pass,  and  as  the  scouring  power  increases  with 
the  depth  and  volume,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  greater  volume  flowing 
throngn  Southwest  Pass  will,  notwithstanding  its  lesser  slope,  give  it  a  velocity  and 
scouring  power  at  least  as  great  as  that  of  South  Pass.  How  much  greater  can  only 
be  determined  by  survey. 

We  have  had  neither  occasion  nor  opportunity  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
the  improvement  of  Southwest  Pass,  undoubtedly  it  would  be  considerable,  but 
not  disproportionate  to  the  object  in  view. 

y^e  believe,  however,  that  many  of  the  predictions  as  to  the  first  cost  and  the 
difficulty  of  maintenance  hare  been  exaggerated.  It  is  of  record  that  the  increased 
rate  of  advance  of  the  South  Pass  Bar,  which  was  anticipated  as  the  result  of  the 
buildinff  of  jetties,  both  by  the  opponents  and  advocates  of  the  project,  has  not  been 
realizeo.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  retarded  rather  than  accelerated.  The  natu- 
ral annual  extension  of  the  South  Pass  Bar  seaward  was  about  100  feet  per  year 
before  1875.  General  Klnmphreys,  then  Chief  of  Engineers,  predicted  that  this  rate 
of  advance  would  be,  by  the  building  of  jetties,  increased  to  670  feet  per  year. 
(Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  1874,  p.  867. )  General  Newton,  a  member  of  the 
'^  Board  of  Engineers  on  the  iinprovement  of  the  Passes  as  an  alternative  to,  or  in 
connection  with,  the  Fort  St.  Philip  Canal,''  which  reported  adversely  to  jetties, 
eatimated  the  annual  advance  of  South  Pass  Bar,  after  the  construction  of  jetties, 
at  probably  2,240  feet,  or  at  least  1,600  feet  (pp.  884-885  of  same  report). 

The  Board  of  Engineers  which  advised  the  improvement  of  the  South  Pass  Bar  by 
jetties,  composed  of  three  United  States  engineei's,  three  civil  engineers,  and  one 
member  of  the  Coast  Survey,  were  of  the  opinion  that:  ''In  an  average  of  many 
years  the  rate  of  progress  must  be  about  the  same  as  now,  namely,  100  feet  per 
annum."  But  they  assumed  that  the  jetties  would  have  to  be  extended  1,000  feet  in 
ten  years.    (Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  1875,  p.  954.) 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  neither  the  apprehensions  of  the  increased 
rate  of  bar  growth  or  the  necessity  of  jetty  extension  has  been  realized. 

We  append  the  average  rate  of  seaward  extension  of  the  Soutli  Pass 
Bar  since  the  completion  of  jetties  for  every  curve  of  depth  frora  2(> 
feet  to  100  feet,  and  for  the  nineteen  years  from  1876  to  1895.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  growth  before  the  jetties  were  bnilt  was  100 
feet  per  annum. 

[Report  of  Chief  of  Bnelneen,  1896,  Appendix  Q,  pUte  1.] 
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It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  the  average  annual  advance  of 
the  bar  has  been  only  about  65  feet,  or  less  than  two-thirds  the  previous 
rate,  and  that  the  curves  for  20  feet,  30  feet,  and  40  feet  depths,  with 
which  navigation  is  immediately  concerned,  have  only  advanced,  on  an 
average,  45  feet  per  annum,  or  less  than  half  the  general  advance  of 
the  bar  before  the  construction  of  the  jetties. 

It  was  observed  that  the  bnilding  of  the  jetties  at  the  Salina  mouth  of  the  Danube 
delta  retarded  instead  of  aocelerating  the  growth  of  the  bar  at  its  month.  Sir 
Charles  Hartley,  the  engineer  of  the  improvement,  attributed  this  to  conditions 
which  also  prevail  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  at  the  mouth  of  the  South  and  Southwest. 
Pusses  of  the  Mississippi.  Under  these  circumstances,  there  is  no  reasonable  founda- 
tion for  apprehensions  of  an  excessive  or  extraordinary  increase  in  the  annual  rate 
of  extension  of  the  Southwest  Pass  bar  when  improved,  or  of  the  jetties  which  should 
be  built  across  it. 
BespeotfuUy  submitted. 

B.  M.  Harrod,  C.  E., 
Member  Mississippi  Biver  Comw'ftsinn. 
Henry  B.  RrciiARn-^ox, 
Chief  Stale  En ginerr,  LouisicHn. 
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Steamship  Whitnet  (Moboah  Line), 
Below  New  OrUang,  Xa.,  February  9y  1898. 

A.  K.  Miller,  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chainnan  and  gentlemen:  The  subject  of  these  Passes  has  bees 
so  thoroughly  discussed  in  all  its  bearings  by  abler  men  than  myself 
that  very  little  remains  to  be  said. 

I  would  not  undertake  to  set  up  my  judgment  against  gentlemen  of 
engineering  experience.  I  have  listened  very  attentively  to  the  state- 
ments of  these  jreutlemeii,  and  the  only  point  upon  which  I  beg  to  differ 
with  them  is  in  regard  to  a  subject  that  I  think  I  am  quite  familiar 
with.  As  a  seaman  and  navigator,  and  having  an  acquaintance  witii 
the  Passes  of  the  Mississippi  dating  back  nearly  half  a  century  (forty- 
nine  years),  iVom  boy  to  man,  as  a  commander  of  ships  I  have  sailed 
in  and  out  of  Southwest  Pass  and  Pass  a  Loutre  on  quite  a  number 
of  voyages.  I  have  now  been  engaged  as  a  steamship  agent  in  Kew 
Orleans  for  nearly  twenty -seven  years.  I  have  handled  a  great  deal 
of  tonnage,  and  I  have  become  fdlly  awake  to  the  necessity  of  every- 
thing that  has  been  asked  for  to-day  upon  the  part  of  the  committee 
or  its  representatives  (referring  to  the  committee  from  the  city  of  New 
Orleans).  I  was  very  much  interested  in  Mr.  Donovan's  straightfor- 
ward and  comprehensive  expose  of  the  situation  and  his  prompt  answers 
to  every  question.  But  he  made  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  trim  of 
ships  that  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  upon.  I  have  never  heard  or 
known  of  my  individual  knowledge  of  any  shipmaster  or  steamship 
agent  loading  a  ship  at  the  head.  It  may  have  been  done  in  some 
instances  where  ships  were  drawing  considerably  less  water  than  there 
was  in  the  channel,  but  I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge  of  any 
case.  lu  sailing  a  ship  through  these  Passes,  whichever  Pass  might  be 
selected  as  fit,  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  against  the  contingency  of 
grounding. 

I  also  differ  with  Major  Quinn  in  regard  to  the  depth  a  ship  can  be 
loaded  with  a  certain  de])th  of  channel.  The  depth  to  which  a  ship  can 
be  loaded  with  a  given  depth  of  water  in  the  channel  depends  entirely 
upon  the  size  (length  and  breadth)  of  the  ship  and  its  draft.  While 
a  ship  300  feet  long,  35  feet  deep,  drawing,  we  will  say,  24  feet  of  water, 
may  readily  pass  through  a  channel  with  1  foot  under  her  keel,  a  ship  450 
.  feet  long,  with  fifty-odd  feet  beam,  requires  more  water  than  that  under 
her  bottom  or  she  will  not  stay  up.  A  ship  of  that  size,  especially  with 
a  swifb  current  behind  her,  to  use  a  nautical  expression,  <<  smells  the 
bottom,''  and  she  will  not  answer  her  helm;  she  is  liable  to  take  a  sheer 
in  spite  of  the  best  of  skill  and  seamanship  in  the  handling  of  the  ship; 
and  if  a  ship  of  that  length  takes  a  sheer  and  swings  athwarthorse  the 
channel,  for  a  certain  length  of  time  the  channel  would  be  blocked.  I  have 
myself  been  a  sufferer  within  the  last  few  weeks.  A  ship  got  athwart- 
horse  the  channel  and  my  steamer  was  delayed  four  days,  unable  to 
get  to  sea  in  consequence  of  the  channel  being  blocked  and  preventing 
her  from  passing  by.  With  a  swift  current,  in  a  high  stage  of  this  river, 
even  if  there  is  ample  room  astern  or  ahead  of  a  steamship  lying  across 
at  an  angle,  it  is  dangerous  to  undertake  to  pass  her,  for  a  collision  is 
almost  inevitable.  I  heard  it  remarked  to-day  that,  no  matter  how  long 
the  ship  was,  if  there  was  a  depth  of  water  and  a  width  of  a  couple  of 
hundred  feet,  she  could  easily  navigate.  I  will  admit  that  may  be 
so  in  smooth  water,  but  it  is  very  dangerous  to  trifle  with  a  ship  in  a 
strong  current,  especially  where  there  are  eddies.  In  smooth  water 
many  things  can  be  done  with  a  ship.    But  the  increased  size  of  ships 
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visiting  onr  port  requires  more  water  in  proportion  under  the  keel; 
otherwise  they  are  unmanageable. 

When  I  first  went  into  this  business,  steamships  carrying  5,000  bales 
of  cotton  were  considered  good-sized  ships.  To-day  we  are  loading 
them  with  nearly  30,000  bales.  As  Mr.  Sanders  ably  remarked,  we  are 
unable  to  load  our  ships  with  grain  with  the  present  condition  of  the 
channel.  Even  if  Southwest  Pass  was  no  wider  and  no  deeper  than  the 
South  Pass  is  to-day,  we  would  require  the  two  passes  for  the  increas- 
ing volume  of  trade  at  this  port,  if  for  no  other  reason  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  collision,  so  we  could  have  one  pass  for  ingress  and  the 
other  for  egress.  Gollisions  occur  in  the  largest  and  best  harbors  of  the 
world.  How  much  more  reasonable  is  it  to  presume  that  they  are  liable 
to  occur  in  such  a  narrow  passageway  as  we  have  here  ?  And,  of  coarse, 
a  ship  requires  considerable  room  for  turning,  in  case  of  necessity.  She 
requires  a  great  deal  more  than  her  length,  for  she  must  have  some- 
thing to  pull  and  haul  upon,  and  the  present  channd  or  passage  to  the 
sea  is  totally  inadequate  to  our  present  requirements.  Captain  Dono- 
van very  justly  remarked  today,  in  his  observations,  that  such  a  case 
recently  happened  to  a  steamship — ^that  never  came  under  his  observa- 
tion before.  Why!  Because  it  is  only  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years  that  we  have  had  such  steamships  as  we  have  to-day.  That  is 
the  reason  it  occurred — because  of  the  unusual  length. 

Examined  by  Oolonel  Gillespie: 

Q.  Is  there  any  limiting  speed  in  the  South  Pass! — A.  I  have  not 
been  familiar  with  the  requirements  of  Captain  Eads  or  his  representa- 
tives or  the  estate.  He  has  sole  control  of  that  pass,  but  it  has  never 
been  made  known  to  me  that  there  has  been  any  prohibition  with  regard 
to  speed. 

Mr.  Sanders.  There  is  an  order,  I  believe,  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
limiting  vessels  to  half  speed. 

Q.  There  being  a  limited  speed,  I  should  like  to  have  you  explain 
how  it  is  possible  for  you  to  block  a  channel  with  1  foot  under  your 
keel! — A.  If  we  stopped  the  ship  altogether,  she  would  very  quickly 
lose  her  steerageway  and  take  a  sheer  or  go,  as  we  say, ''  athwarthorse," 
across  the  channel.  A  certain  amount  of  speed,  commensurate  with 
the  size  of  the  ship,  is  necessary  in  order  to  effect  a  steerageway. 

Q.  The  object  of  my  inquiry  was  to  ascertain  what  depth  under  the 
keel  shipmasters  think  they  ought  to  have  in  order  to  have  good  steer- 
ageway, with  a  modem  ship! — A.  That  depends  ui)on  their  size, beam, 
and  the  construction  of  the  ship. 

Q.  Well,  taking  the  most  modem  construction  and  the  longest  ves- 
sels, how  much  water  under  her  keel  do  you  think  you  need  in  order  to 
have  good  control  over  the  vessel  in  passing  through  this  jetty  channd 
at  half  speed! — ^A.  Two  feet,  at  least.  Of  course  men  sailing  ships 
will  often  do  what  men  will  do  in  other  branches  of  business;  in  their 
anxiety  to  make  time,  to  get  to  sea,  they  will  sometimes  take  risks  with 
much  less  water  under  the  keel.  But  for  prudence  sake,  and  especially 
if  there  is  a  strong  current — ^less  would  do  where  there  is  not  a  strong 
current;  you  could  get  along  with  less  in  perfectly  still  water — but  with 
a  strong  current  following  you,  you  ought  to  keep  up  a  certain  amount 
of  speed  to  keep  your  steerageway;  if  you  lose  that  steerageway  and 
the  current  catches  you,  you  are  liable  to  take  a  sheer. 

Q.  What  is  the  greatest  known  draft  of  any  vessel  that  has  ever 
passed  to  the  sea  through  South  Pass! — A.  I  think  I  have  the  honor 
of  sending  the  biggist  ship  to  sea  that  ever  went  through  South  Pass* 
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She  bad  a  draft  of  27  feet  3  inches.  She  was  a  ship  that  came  in  here 
seeking  freight.  Bat  I  may  as  well  state,  Colouel,  that  it  makes  qaite 
a  diftercnee  as  to  the  model  of  ships.  This  was  a  sharp  ship.  A  sharp 
ship  will  often  p«ass  through  wliere  these  modern  ships,  which  are  as 
flat  as  this  table,  very  great  beam,  and  what  we  call  a  dead  flat — unless 
such  ships  have  sufficient  to  buoy  them  they  suck  the  bottom,  especially 
those  that  are  built  in  these  days  without  a  keel.  A  ship  that  is  built 
without  a  keel  is  very  much  xmrre  liable  to  lose  her  steerageway  tlian 
one  with  a  keel.  Very  few  ships  now  are  built  with  any  keel  whatever. 
They  are  as  flat  as  this  table.  Where  the  keel  originally  was  there  is 
a  heavy  plate. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that,  as  a  representative  of  the  ship 
interests  of  New  Orleans,  you  think  the  Government  ought  not  only  to 
open  Southwest  Pass  but  to  keep  South  Pass  opeut — A.  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  both. 

Q.  One  for  ingress  and  the  other  for  egress! — A.  Yes,  sir;  the 
majority  of  ships  entering  the  port  come  with  ballast.  Our  import 
trade  has  fallen  off  greatly;  it  is  nothing  to  what  it  was  before  the  war. 

Q.  Do  the  business  interests  of  New  Orleans  generally  hold  to  that 
view,  that  the  Government  ought  to  open  both  these  passes t— A.  I 
have  so  heard  it  remarked.  I^me  is  very  valuable  in  these  days  of 
steam.  Much  more  rapid  transit  and  increased  trade  could  be  accom- 
plished with  the  two  Passes. 

Mr.  Berry.  The  import  trade  has  fallen  off'  largely! 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  since  the  war.  Before  the  war  the  imi>ort 
trade  was  very  much  heavier  than  it  is  today. 

Mr.  Berry.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  we  had  free  trade  your  import 
trade  would  largely  increase! 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  am  not  politician  enough  to  determine  that 
matter. 

Mr.  Nelson.  And  might  not  the  free  coinage  of  silver  also  help 
some! 

Mr.  Berry.  I  know  it  would;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Q.  Suppose  Southwest  Pass  were  improved  to  the  extent  you  advo- 
cate now,  would  you  advocate  also  the  maintenance  of  the  South  Pass 
to  its  present  capacity! — A.  I  think  we  should  find  Southwest  Pass 
sufficient  lor  our  purposes,  but  it  would  be  of  considerable  advantage 
if  we  could  use  the  other,  too,  as  long  as  it  lasts. 

Q.  Could  the  necessities  of  the  port  be  met  by  the  maintenance  of 
the  Southwest  Pass  only! — A.  Southwest  Pass  would  answer  our  pur- 
pose fully. 

Mr.  Nelson.  If  completely  improved! 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 


Steamship  Whitney  (Morgan  Line), 
Below  New  Orleans^  La,^  February  9y  1898. 

T.  J.  Woodward,  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

The  Witness.  I  have  been  conversant  with  the  Passes  since  1851. 
I  have  been  detained,  while  navigating,  a  great  many  times  on  the  bar, 
years  ago,  before  the  war.  I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  and 
attention  to  the  troubles  that  existed  and  that  now  exist  down  there, 
and  since  I  left  the  sea,  in  1867, 1  have  been  in  touch  with  most  all  of 
the  people  that  have  lieeu  connected  or  (associated  with  the  improve- 
men tSy  from  the  time  of  Mr.  Eads  down.    I  have  been  down  in  the  Passes 
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with  almost  every  commission  that  has  visited  the  bar  and  the  Passes 
to  make  examinations.  I  had  charge  of  the  Congressional  committee 
wben  Hon.  Ben.  Butterworth  was  here,  and  I  went  down  with  the 
naval  commission  when  they  went  down  there  to  examine  matters  with 
a  view  to  fortifications,  and  I  have  been  down  through  there  with  the 
Western  Waterways  Commission,  and  I  have  been  dpwn  there  a  great 
many  other  times.  It  has  been  long  apparent  to  me,  as  it  has  to  aU  of 
OUT  shipping  men,  that  South  Pass,  while  not  the  best  Pass  to  have 
built  the  jetties  in,  has  well  fulfilled  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
improved.  But  with  the  advance  of  commerce,  with  the  increased  ton- 
nage, it  long  ago  became  apparent  that  South  Pass  was  not  adequate 
to  the  commerce  of  the  great  Mississippi.  And  we  bc»lieve — living  in 
the  lower  delta,  we  feel  that  we  are  held  responsible  if  we  neglect  the 
opportunity  to  keep  the  Western  people  well  advised  in  regard  to  the 
conditions  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  Eiver  whenever  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity. That  was  our  object  in  going  to  Washington  last  wiuter,  and 
that  wasour  object  in  going  up  here  in  January  last;  we  went  up  there 
to  see  about  closing  the  Pass  a  Loutre  crevasse.  We  know  that  that 
has  caused  a  filling  at  the  Head  of  the  Passes. 

It  is  becoming  more  apparent  all  the  time  that  the  Government  has 
got  to  take  a  hand  with  the  jetty  i)eople  in  order  to  take  care  of  the 
tilling  fit  the  Head  of  the  Passes.  The  shipping,  I  know,  and  we  know 
pretty  well,  has  had  no  trouble  at  the  lower  end  of  the  jetties.  The 
filling  at  the  Head  of  the  Passes,  and  the  sand  drifts  which  have  accu- 
mulated there  since  the  crevasse  has  been  through  there,  has  been 
causing  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  And  there  is  trouble  there  now  with 
this  bank  which  we  sounded  across  this  morning,  which  shows  very 
clearly  that  there  has  a  filling  taken  place  there,  which  Major  Quinn 
admits,  and  which  we  have  shown  you  on  the  chart  does  exist  there 
And  1  think  it  is  apparent  to  you  gentlemen  who  have  visited  the 
Passes  to-day  and  seen  the  difference  between  South  Pass  and  South- 
west I 'ass  that  Southwest  Pass  does  offer  advantages  which  can  not 
be  denied  over  South  Pass.  And  we  do  not  think,  living  here  in  the 
lower  delta,  but  what  the  engineering  skill  which  this  country  pos- 
sesses can  overcome  all  the  difficulties  and  give  us  all  the  water  we 
want  through  Southwest  Pass.  South  Pa«s  is  contracted;  it  is  not 
wide  enough  to  accommodate  the  increase  in  commerce;  and,  as  you 
have  seen  today,  the  water  is  washing  over  South  Pass.  I  very  clearly 
saw,  and  pointed  out,  to-day,  that  water  is  flowing  over  the  banks  of 
South  Pass  already.  Southwest  Pass  has  the  width,  has  the  natural 
depth,  and  is  the  natural  outlet  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  and  always 
has  been  since  I  first  entered  the  Passes.  And  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  Mr.  Eads  was  not  permitted  to  go  into  Southwest  Pass  to  erect 
the  jetties  because  it  was  feared  that  he  would  incommode  commerce  and 
would  dam  up  the  only  outlet  which  we  had  to  the  sea  at  that  time. 
The  canal  project  was  considered  a  great  one  at  the  time  the  Eads  jet- 
ties were  commenced,  and  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  Orleans, 
when  that  thing  was  proposed,  there  was  but  one  voice  in  the  chamber 
that  supported  Mr.  Eads  in  his  project  over  the  canal  project  from  Port 
St.  Philip  out  into  the  East  Bay. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Oh,  the  proposed  canal  was  to  be  below  the  fort! 

The  Witness.  Yes  sir,  in  the  bend;  to  go  out  into  East  Bay.  It 
would  have  required  an  immense  amount  of  dredging  after  the  canal 
had  been  cut  through  to  get  out  by  Breton  Island.  And  perhaps  it  is 
just  as  well  that  the  canal  was  never  constructed. 

In  regard  to  the  heavy  draft  ships  and  the  manipulation  of  them 
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through  the  Passes,  yoa  have  been  pretty  well  i)08ted,  I  think.  Bnt 
we  must  be  alive  down  here  to  to  the  necessity  of  a  great  outlet  to  the 
sea.  The  products  of  the  West  are  becoming  greater  every  year.  And 
you  heard  it  pretty  well  ventilated  in  Washington  by  ex- Governor 
Francis,  who  gave  a  most  concise  statement  of  the  needs  of  the  West 
and  cautioned  us^that  we  must  look  well  to  our  laurels.  Take  Peusa- 
cola,  take  Mobile,  take  Galveston,  take  Sabine  Pass — we  have  got  a 
ereat  deal  to  contend  with  here,  and  unless  we  do  look  after  this  matter 
in  regard  to  deep  water  the  Mississippi  Biver  is  going  to  be  very  badly 
left.  The  fact  of  the  railroads  being  constructed  to  Galveston  every 
year  is  takiug  away  what  should  come  to  New  Orleans,  and  Sabine  Pass 
has  taken  away  her  portion  of  it;  so  unless  we  are  up  and  alive,  we 
will  wake  up  to  the  &ct  that  the  trade  of  New  Orleans  is  going  to  be 
taken  away  from  us. 

In  regard  to  the  imports,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  what  the 
imports  may  increase  here;  and,  with  the  deep  water  wbich  Southwest 
Pass  can  give  us,  a  natural  outlet,  I  vouch  that  New  Orleans  will  have 
a  great  future. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  New  Orleans  and 
Western  people  who  have  indorsed  our  petitions,  I  wish  to  tender  you 
our  most  sincere  thanks  for  the  most  close  and  searching  inquiry  you 
have  given  this  matter,  and  for  the  great  patience  with  which  you  have 
listened  to  all  the  evidence  whi(  h  has  been  brought  before  you.  I  have 
but  one  or  two  words  to  say  in  closing. 

I  want  to  point  out  just  one  little  matter  as  an  evidence  of  the  way 
the  farmer  is  robbed;  for,  after  all,  the  farmer  pays  the  piper  right 
straight  through  from  his  fields  to  the  markets  of  Europe  for  every- 
thing that  obstructs  the  carrying  of  his  produce.  Last  year  we  had  an 
accident  at  the  mouth  of  the  present  jetties  (which  was  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  Boss).  The  steamer  Barbara  grounded  in  that  Pass,  and  it  cost 
$100,000  to  get  her  otf  and  safely  to  sea  again,  carrying  her  cargo  of 
grain  from  tlie  West  to  Europe.  I  was  in  London  in  the  summer  and 
had  occasion  to  meet  the  largest  underwriters  in  the  world  there,  and  I 
found  that  they  were  chock  full  of  this  Barbara  case,  and  chock  full  of 
the  constant  groundings  in  the  Mississippi  Eiver.  They  said  that  they 
were  going  to  make  us  pay  for  it,  and  they  have  been  as  good  as  their 
word.  They  have  not  made  the  New  Orleans  people  pay  for  it,  bnt 
they  are  making  the  produce  of  the  West  that  seeks  its  way  through 
the  Gulf  to  Europe  pay  for  it  in  this  way:  They  have  already  (at  the 
beginning  of  this  season)  advanced  our  insurance  rates  per  cargo  from 
New  Orleans  to  Europe.  They  have  not  advanced  the  rates  from  East- 
ern ports  at  all,  but  they  have  advanced  our  rates  on  cotton  anyway 
from  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  1  per  cent  premium. 

Now,  if  we  take  it  at  the  least  computation,  one-eighth  per  cent 
advance  in  insurance  that  they  are  obtaining  and  insisting  upon,  on 
cargoes  out  of  New  Orleans,  they  are  making  us  pay  on  cotton  this  year 
(largely  because  of  that  accident,  and  entirely  because  of  that  accident 
and  other  groundings  in  the  past)  over  $94,000,  in  the  extra  rate — in  the 
item  of  increased  insurance — in  this  one  season.  And  it  will  be  many 
years  before  that  is  reduced.  We  have  been  struggling  for  years  to 
overcome  the  eii'ect  of  accidents  that  used  to  occur  in  the  Florida  chan 
nel  before  the  Government  properly  lighted  that  channel.  Although 
that  channel  has  been  one  of  the  best  lighted  channels  in  the  world 
for  fifteen  years  past,  we  are  to-day,  in  the  products  going  through  the 
Gulf  ports,  suit'ering  from  the  effects  of  wrecks  previously  piled  along 
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-that  coast.  And  it  is  a  very  serions  thing  to  allow  snch  prejudices  as 
this  to  obtain. 

I  want  to  remove  any  prejudice  that  may  have  entered  your  minds 
fiom  some  of  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Woodward.  We  have  no  prejudice 
against  any  other  port  in  the  United  States.  We  want  all  i>orts  to  get 
deep  water;  we  want  all  ports  to  be  able  to  accommodate  the  very 
largest  tonnage  i)ossible.  We  believe  that  deep  water  and  cheap  ocean 
transportation  is  the  only  sort  of  protection  that  the  country  can  give 
to  the  farmers.  It  is  by  far  the  best  sort  of  protection.  It  is  the  only 
method  whereby  the  districts  of  the  West,  far  distant  from  the  sea- 
board, can  successfully  compete  in  the  markets  of  Europe.  And  for 
that  reason  we  desire  to  see  all  i)orts  obtain  deep  water — which  we 
ourselves  are  struggling  for.    We  have  no  prejudice  whatever. 

The  city  of  New  York  is  to-day  asking  you  gentlemen  for  precisely 
what  we  must  have,  because  our  tonnage  and  requirements  are  the 
same.  They  are  going  to  Congress  with  a  request  for  36  feet  of  water. 
And  we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  asking  for  only  32  feet  of  water ; 
we  need  35  feet  to  accommodate  the  ships  already  trading  at  our  x>ort, 
and  the  ships  that  are  being  built  and  on  the  docks  today  that  will 
want  to  come  to  this  port.  And  while  New  York  is  to-day  asking  for 
35  feet,  we  are  in  precisely  the  same  position  and  making  the  same 
request. 

I  have  only  one  word  fhrther  to  say,  and  that  is  this:  We  think  the 
evidence  has  been  suflftcient  to  show  that  we  need  a  better  entrance  to 
this  river.  We  only  beg  you  to  give  the  matter  your  serious  attention 
and  to  give  us  no  temporary  job,  no  botch  job;  give  us  something  that 
will  be  permanent.  Give  us  not  only  a  depth  that  commerce  demands 
to-day,  but  such  a  depth  as  will  be  required  ten,  fifteen,  twenty  years 
in  the  future,  and  the  results  will  return  one  hundredfold  every  dollar 
that  shall  be  expended  upon  the  improvement  of  the  mouth  of  this  river. 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  supplement  the  gentle- 
man's remark  apropos  of  the  question  that  was  raised  a  few  moments 
ago  in  regard  to  free  trade  or  tariJ9F.  Previous  to  the  building  of  these 
jetties  which  enable  us  to  get  ships  to  the  sea,  as  a  steamship  agent  I 
have  received  30  cents  per  bushel  for  the  transportation  of  grain  from 
this  port  to  Liverpool.  To  day  I  am  glad  to  get  it  for  9  cents^  or  even 
8  cents.  Ten  cents  is  considered  a  good  rate  to-day.  The  difference, 
Mr.  Chairman,  between  30  cents  per  bushel  and  8  or  9  cents  is  x)roflt 
to  the  man  who  raises  the  produce  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 


Obebnville,  Miss.,  February  16,  1898, 

Senator  Knute  Nelson, 

Washington,  JD.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Nelson:  I  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the 
request  which  you  made  of  me  to  furnish  you  with  the  details  of  local 
expenditures  for  levees  in  the  district  of  which  I  have  charge;  but  I 
have  been  so  constantly  engaged  in  field  work  that  I  have  not  had  time 
to  carry  out  my  promise  till  now. 

I  have  received  a  similar  request  from  Captain  Newcomer,  to  furnish 
information  along  certain  lines  for  the  use  of  your  committee,  so  the 
particulars  which  I  now  give  you  will  also  be  sent  to  him. 
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I  quote  from  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  Captain  Newcomer  last  year 
contaiDing  a  sketch  of  levee  construction  in  this  district: 

Prior  to  the  civil  war  there  are  very  few  records  of  the  historv  of  the  levee  system 
of  Mississippi.  Some  fragments  of  information  may  be  gleaned  n'om  Humphreys  and. 
Abbot  (pp.  152-154,  159-161, 164-167,  edition  of  1876)  and  from  Mr.  Hewson's  book 
on  levees,  published  in  1858  and  since  reprinted. 

The  oul^  portion  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  which  is  protected  by  levees  is  the 
Yazoo  Basin.  Prior  to  1858  the  connties  or  that  tract  lying  immediately  upon  the 
Mississippi  River,  commonly  kno\vn  as  *'  the  front  connties,  bore  the  whole  expense 
of  the  levees.  Each  county  had  its  separate  levee  board  or  individual  commissioner, 
as  the  case  might  be.  There  was  also  a  ''  supnerior  board  of  levee  commissioners/'  to 
which  was  given,  in  1854,  a  general  jurisdiction  over  the  levees.  This  supervision 
seems  to  have  been  little  more  than  nominal. 

Under  the  separate  organizations  the  counties  seem  to  have  accomplished  a  good 
deal  of  work,  mostly  of  a  temporary  and  patchwork  kind,  and  they  certainly 
involved  themselves  deeply,  as  we  find  them  in  1860  heavily  burdened  with  debts. 
Bolivar  County  owed  $197,000;  Washington  County  probably  about  $165,000;  Issa- 
quena County  about  $100,000.* 

In  1858  a  great  step  wastakrn  in  advance  by  the  formation  of  a  levee  district  which 
included  the  whole  i  azoo  Basin.  A  revenue  was  provided  by  a  land  tax  of  10  cents 
an  acre  for  all  alluvial  lands,  whether  in  the  front  or  back  connties.  In  addition, 
the  front  counties,  Tunica,  Coahoma,  Bolivar,  Washington,  and  Issaquena,  were 
authorized  to  levy  a  local  tax  of  25  cents  an  acre,  if  they  chose.  I  do  not  know 
how  great  an  income  was  actually  collected  from  these  sources,  as  several  of  the 
connties  applied  a  large  part  of  the  revenne  to  the  payment  of  their  debts,  as  they 
were  authorized  to  do  by  the  law.  It  was  estimat-ed,  in  advance,  that  the  income  of 
the  district  would  amount  to  $360,000  a  year  from  the  tax  of  10  cents  alone.  For 
the  year  ending  April  1, 1860,  the  net  revenue  was  only  about  $76,000,  which  was 
supplemented  by  a  levy  of  25  cents  an  acre  from  the  front  counties,  which  gave  a 
sum  of  about  $492,000.  With  this  amount  in  cash  and  the  proceeds  of  bonds,  there 
were  placed  under  contract,  the  first  year,  a  quantity  of  work  estimated  at  about 
$1,250,000.  How  much  of  this  was  completed  can  not  now  be  definitely  ascertained. 
Work  was  soon  suspended  by  the  war,  and  the  overflows  of  1862,  1865,  and  1867 
swept  away  much  or  that  which  had  been  constructed. 

SnbseqncDtly  to  the  war,  in  1867  I  think,  a  board  of  ^liquidating 
levee  commissioners"  was  organized  to  settle  the  outstanding  obliga- 
tioDS,  not  only  of  the  general  levee  board  of  1858,  but  also  of  the  sev- 
eral counties.  This  board  gradually  paid  off  the  debts  which  had  been 
incurred  by  these  old  organizations,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  something 
like  $2,000,000.  I  am  not  in  i>ossesBiou  of  the  exact  figures,  but  will 
try  to  obtain  them. 

The  existence  of  the  general  board  for  the  whole  Tazoo  Basin  was 
not  continued  afber  the  war.  There  was  a  division  of  councils,  and  after 
1865  the  levee  organizations  were  separated  into  two,  corresponding,  in 
the  main,  to  what  are  now  the  Upper  and  Lower  Yazoo  distxicts. 

I  shall  not  recapitulate  the  history  of  the  latter  district,  as  it  is  con- 
tained in  accessible  records.  This  district,  since  its  organization  in 
1865,  has  expended  up  to  the  31st  of  December,  1897,  the  sum  of 
$8,782,153.58.  This  amount  includes  not  only  actual  earthwork,  but 
salaries,  rights  of  way,  interest  on  borrowed  money,  etc.  It  does  not, 
of  course,  contain  repayments  ^of  borrowed  money.  It  simply  repre- 
sents the  net  disbursements  of  all  kinds  for  levee  puiposes.  The  quan- 
tity of  earth  put  up  during  this  period  is  approximately  21,000,000 
cubic  yards  (exactly,  20,937,848). 

Since  the  date  when  ..he  partnership  began  between  the  United  States 
and  the  local  authorities  in  the  work  of  levee  building  the  Lower  Yazoo 
levee  district  has  expended  $5,224,235.11.  It  has  put  up  14,777,509 
cubic  yards  of  earth.  The  period  embraced  by  this  statement  is  from 
July  1,  1882,  to  December  31,  1897,    The  work  done  by  the  United 

*  Report  of  the  president,  engineer  in  chief,  and  treasurer  of  the  levee  oonums- 
sioners  to  the  legislature  in  April,  1860.    Yieksburg,  1860. 
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States  Gk)yeniment  daring  the  same  time  can  best  be  obtained  from 
them.  Up  to  July  1, 1896,  ♦he  sum  expended  was  $1,366,642.36.  The 
yardage  of  earthwork  done  up  to  the  same  date  was  6,706,447.  Since 
that  time  a  very  large  quantity  of  work  has  been  done.  The  allotments 
of  1896  and  1897  amount  to  $751,300,  which  has  already  mostly  been 
expended,  but  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  much  nor  how  many  yards 
of  earth  have  been  put  up. 

In  answer  to  the  more  particular  inquiries  of  Captain  Newcomer,  I 
have  addressed  him  a  letter  containing  detailed  statements,  which  will 
no  doubt  be  forwarded  to  you.  I  inclose  you  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  him 
on  the  history  of  levee  construction,  from  which  I  have  quoted  some 
passages.  It  may,  perhaps,  contain  something  which  you  would  like  to 
know  or  which  might  be  useful  in  making  up  your  report. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  furnish  any  information  in  my  possession  at  any 
time. 

I  am,  Senator,  very  respectfully, 

Wm.  Stabling, 
Chief  Engineer  Mississippi  Levee  District. 

1  send  also  a  pamphlet  prepared  for  the  last  meeting  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Eiver  Commission  in  New  York,  June,  1897.  It  has  been  cor- 
rected up  to  December  31, 1897,  and  contains  data  which  may  be  of  use. 


statement  sent  to  Captain  Newcomer  February  S,  1897. 

SKETCH  OF  LEVEE  CONSTRUCTION  IK  THE  MISSISSIPPI  LEVEE  DISTRICT. 

Preyions  to  the  civil  war  there  are  verv  few  records  of  the  hiBtory  of  the  levee 
system  of  MissiBsippi.  Some  fragments  of  information  may  be  gleaned  fh>m  Hum- 
phreys and  Abbot,  pp.  152-154, 159-161, 164-167,  edition  of  1876,  and  from  Mr.  Hewson's 
book  on  levees,  published  in  1858  and  since  reprinted  by  Van  Nostrand.  The  latter 
work  gives  considerable  information  about  details  of  construction  at  that  day. 

The  onljr  portion  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  which  is  protected  by  levees  is  the 
Yazoo  Basin.  Prior  to  1858  the  counties  of  tnat  tract  lyinir  immediately  upon  the 
Mississippi  River,  commonly  known  as  ''  the  front  counties,"  bore  the  whole  expense 
of  the  levees.  Each  had  its  separate  levee  board  or  individual  commissioner,  as  the 
case  might  be.  There  was  also  a  ''superior  board  of  levee  commissioners, '^  to 
which  was  given,  in  1854,  a  general  jurisdiction  over  the  levees.  This  supervision 
seems  to  have  been  little  more  than  nominal. 

Under  the  separate  organizations  the  counties  seem  to  have  accomplished  a  good 
deal  of  work,  mostly  of  a  temporary  and  patchwork  kind,  and  they  certainly 
involved  themselves  deeply,  as  we  find  them  in  1860  heavily  burdened  with  debts. 
Bolivar  County  owed  $11^,000,  Washington  probably  about  $165,000,  Issaquena 
about  $100,000.* 

In  1858  a  great  step  was  taken  in  advance  by  the  formation  of  a  levee  district 
which  included  the  whole  Yazoo  Basin.  A  revenue  was  provided  by  a  land  tax  of 
10  cents  an  acre  for  all  alluvial  lands,  whether  in  the  front  or  back  counties,  it 
being  recognized  that  the  latter  participated  in  the  benefit  derived  from  the  levees. 
In  addition  to  the  fund  thus  provided,  the  front  counties.  Tunica,  Coahoma,  Bolivar, 
Washington,  and  Issaquena,  were  authorized  to  levy  a  local  tax  of  25  cents  an  acre, 
if  they  chose.  I  do  not  know  how  great  an  income  was  actually  collected  from 
these  sources,  as  several  of  the  counties  applied  a  large  part  of  their  revenue  to  the 
payment  of  their  debts,  as  they  were  authorized  to  do  by  the  law. 

It  was  estimated,  In  advance,  that  tne  income  of  the  district  would  amount  to 
$360,000  a  year  from  the  tax  of  10  cents  alone.  For  the  year  ending  April  1, 1860,  the 
net  revenue  was  only  about  $76,000,  which  was  supplemented  by  a  levy  of  25  cents 
an  acre  from  the  front  counties,  which  gave  a  sum  of  about  $492,000.  With  this 
amount  in  cash  and  the  proceeds  of  bonds  there  were  placed  under  contract  tlie  first 
year  a  quantity  of  work  estimated  at  about  $1,250,000.    How  much  of  this  was 


*  Report  of  the  president,  engineer  in  chief,  and  treasurer  of  the  levee  commis- 
sioners to  the  legislature,  to  April,  1860.    Yioksburg,  1860. 
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completed  can  not  now  be  definitely  aacertained.  Work  was  soon  suspended  by  the 
war,  and  the  overflows  of  1862,  1865,  and  1867  did  mnch  damage. 

Some  of  the  levees  constructed  by  this  board  are  still  in  existence.  The  standard 
dimensions  adopted  were,  a  crown  of  5  feet,  a  front  slope  of  6  to  I  and  a  back  slope 
of  2^  to  I.  Grades  varied  from  4  feet  in  De  Soto  and  Tunica  counties  and  4.5  in 
Coahoma  to  5  feet  in  Washington  and  5.4  in  Issaquena,  above  the  highest  water, 
which  was  in  1858  or  1859,  as  the  ease  might  be.  These  grades  corresponded,  until 
very  recently,  to  those  of  our  highest  levees,  and  it  is  only  lately  that  the  old 
embankments  are  being  obliterated  under  recent  enlargements.* 

After  the  war  there  was  a  division  of  councils.  The  upper  counties  and  the  back 
counties  failed  to  cooperate  with  the  lower  river  counties  of  the  Yazoo  Basin,  and 
the  latter  organized  a  levee  system  of  their  own,  under  a  board  called  the  comuiis- 
sioners  for  Bolivar,  Washington,  and  Issaouena  counties,  in  the  year  1865.  It  was 
not  until  1871  that  the  upper  part  of  the  oasin  undertook  to  restore  and  maintain 
their  line  of  levees.  In  that  year  they  organized  under  the  name  of  Levee  District 
No.  1.  The  district  comprised  the  counties  of  De  Soto,  Tunica,  Coahoma,  Talla- 
hatchie, and  Panola,  besides  six  towships  of  Sunflower.  Their  revenues  were 
derived  firom  a  land  tax.    They  were  authorized  to  borrow  $1,000,000. 

District  No.  1  soon  got  into  financial  difficulties,  and  in  1876  it  was  formally  abol- 
ished by  law.  Their  scrip  is  still  seen  quoted  in  the  market  at  10  cents  or  so  on  the 
dollar. 

After  the  demise  of  District  No.  1,  the  title  of  the  lower  district  was  changed  to 
the  MiBsissjppi  Levee  District,  it  being  then  the  only  levee  organization  in  the  State. 
This  name  it  still  bears  in  all  official  proceeding. 

In  1884  the  counties  formerly  belonging  to  District  No.  1,  and  one  or  two  others, 
were  organized  as  the  **  Yazoo-Mississippi  Delta  Levee  District,''  and  are  now  offi- 
cially known  by  that  name.  In  common  parlance  the  twoidistricts  are  known  as  the 
upper  and  lower  districts  of  Mississippi,  or  Upi>er  and  Lower  Yazoo  districts.  The 
latter  is  the  name  by  which  they  are  generally  designated  by  the  officers  of  the  United 
States  service.  To  the  lower  district  the  county  of  Shark ey  has  been  added  (a  new 
county,  made  of  parts  of  Washington  and  Issaquena)  and  about  12  square  miles  of  the 
adjoining  part  of  Warren  County.  The  upper  distriot  has,  in  addition  to  the  original 
counties  embraced  in  the  former  organization,  the  new  county  of  Quitman  and  the 
counties  of  Leflore,  Yazoo,  Holmes,  and  the  rest  of  Sunflower,  or  so  much  of  them  as 
is  alluvial  land. 

On  the  reorganization  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  district,  in  1865,  vigorous  measures 
were  taken  looking  to  a  speedy  completion  of  tne  system,  so  far  as  that  district  w:is 
concerned.  The  same  engineer  was  in  charge  as  in  1860,  Mr.  Minor  Meriwether  A 
survey  was  made  of  the  whole  line,  and  a  continuous  line  of  levels  was  run.  The 
map  of  the  survey  is  still  extant,  and  is  the  source  of  all  our  knowledge  of  the  levees 
as  far  back  as  1867.  All  of  the  old  records  have  disappeared  except  that.  Conse- 
quently, the  pedigree  of  our  levees  can  not  be  traced  any  further. 

The  principal  source  of  the  revenue  of  the  new  organization  was  the  then  novel 
expedient  of  a  cotton  tax ;  that  is,  an  excise  or  internal  tax  on  that  product.  In 
1865  it  was  fixed  at  the  rate  of  1  cent  per  pound  of  net  cotton,  or  about  $4  a  bale. 
This  produced  a  large  income,  but  prices  or  work  were  very  high  (often  40,  50,  or  60 
cents  a  cubic  yard)  and  the  administration  was  often  very  lax,  for  it  was  the  **  recon- 
struction'' period.  There  is,  then,  very  little  to  show  for  the  large  amounts  spent 
from  1865  to  1876. 

In  1876  a  '^reform  board"  came  into  power,  and  devoted  itself  to  rehabilitating  the 
finances  of  the  district,  which  had  fallen  into  bad  plight.  So  diligently  did  they 
exert  themselves  that  they  paid  oif,  in  the  six  years  of  their  existence,  about  half  a 
million  dollars  of  debt,  and  did  a  good  deal  of  work  besides.  Unfortunately,  these 
were  all  (except  1876)  years  of  low  water,  and  1876  itself  was  a  secoml-class  flood. 
Consequently,  the  people  and  the  board  forgot  the  lessons  of  1862  and  1867.  Indeed, 
they  actually  discredited  the  records  of  the  former  flood,  and  they  have  continued 
to  be  discredited  till  thev  were  repeated  in  1890.  Therefore  more  attention  was  paid 
to  economy  than  to  efficient  protection.  The  taxes  were  reduced  to  $1  a  bale  or  less, 
and  almost  all  the  money  spent  in  construction  was  for  new  levees,  made  necessary 
by  caving.  Very  little  was  expended  in  enlargement.  Wlien  the  great  flood  of  18i^ 
came,  it  wiped  out  levees  and  board  alike. 

The  Mississippi  River  Commission  was  then  just  getting  into  active  operation. 
They  had  completed  lines  of  precise  levels  along  the  whole  front  of  the  district. 
Under  the  pressure  of  sympathy  with  the  distress  prevailing  in  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley a  very  large  appropriation  was  made  by  Congress  for  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  and 
a  liberal  construction  was  placed  on  the  law  authorizing  allotments  for  levee  pur- 
poses. Out  of  the  $4,123,000  appropriated  for  the  Mississippi  River  Commission, 
about  $1,300,000  were  aUotted  for  levees.    Of  this  amount  some  $364,000  were  set 


*  Humphreys  and  Abbott,  pp.  164-165. 
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apart  to  the  Lower  Yazoo  district.  The  latter  organization,  in  addition  to  their 
regular  income,  borrowed  $200,000,  and  between  the  General  Government  and  the 
local  board  the  work  of  repair  and  constrnction  proceeded  vigorously. 

From  1882  may  be  dated  the  modern  regime  of  levee  building.  There  was  in 
charge  of  this  district  at  that  time  a  disciple  of  Meriwether,  Maj.  George  M.  Helm,  an 
ex-Confederate  officer,  who,  carrying  out  the  policy  of  his  former  chief,  ran  a  line 
of  levels  along  his  wnole  f)*ont,  checked  on  the  Government  precise  benches,  and 
made  accurate  estimates  and  fixed  uniform  grades  and  dimensions.  From  that  time 
to  tliis  the  history  of  the  levee  system  here  and  elsewhere  is  well  known,  or  can 
easily  be  ascertained  by  authentic  and  accurate  records. 

T^nen  Major  Helm  took  char|re,  in  1882,  there  was  no  continuous  profile  of  the 
levee  line  in  existence.  If  Meriwether  made  one  it  could  not  be  found,  nor  were 
there  data  for  the  numerous  changes  that  had  occurred  since  his  day.  So  the  profile 
made  in  1882  (of  which  you  have  a  copy)  is  the  earliest  authentic  record  of  grades, 
witb.  the  exception  of  the  few  levees  constructed  by  the  board  of  1876-1882,  com- 
monly called  tne  Ferguson  board,  firom  its  president.  The  engineer  of  this  board, 
Mr.  T.  S.  Anderson,  a  very  competent  man,  preserved  accurate  notes  of  his  cross 
sections  and  grades.  The  latter  were  almost  uniformly  referred  to  the  high  water 
of  1876.  No  memoranda  are  extant,  however,  of  the  elevations  of  the  high- water 
marks  of  this  year,  beeause  there  were  no  standards  to  refer  them  to.  By  referring 
to  the  gauge  records  of  Heleua,  White  River,  and  Lake  Providence,  we  may  be 
enabled  to  compare  this  flood  with  1882  or  other  standards.  There  are  also  old 
watermarks,  preserved  by  individuals,  which  have  been  compared  with  knowm  data. 
Thas  at  Helena  the  high  water  of  1876  was  44.85  on'  the  gauge— 2.35  less  than  1882. 
At  White  Biver  Landing  it  was  1.70  less  than  1882.  At  Arkansas  City  it  was  proba- 
bly about  1.5  less ;  at  Lake  Providence,  about  0.4  less.  At  Yicksburg  the  record  is 
vitiated  by  the  cut  ofif. 

The  high  grades  fixed  in  1859  and  1860  obtained  only  in  a  few  cases.  Most  of  the 
levees  then  in  existence  were  of  inferior  heis^ht  and  strength.  In  1857  and  1858 
Humphreys  and  Abbot  found  the  average  height  of  the  levees  of  the  Yazoo  Basin  to 
be  only  about  4  feet.  In  1874,  according  to  the  report  of  Colonel  Benyaurd,  obtained 
from  local  authorities,  the  average  lieight  of  the  levees  of  the  Lower  Yazoo  district 
was  about  8  feet,  with  a  crown  of  6  feet  and  side  slopes  of  4  to  1  and  2  to  1.  *  It  is 
thought  that  this  is  an  overestimate,  as  in  1882  the  average  height  was  only  about  7 
feet,  with  slopes  probably  considerably  less  than  those  given  above. t 

The  grade  established  in  1882  by  the  Mississippi  River  Commission  was  the  height 
of  the  adjoining  stretch  of  old  levee,  next  to  tne  new  constructions,  provided,  how- 
ever, that  the  grade  should  never  fall  below  the  high- water  line  of  1882.  Now,  the 
grades  of  the  old  levees  difi'ered  among  themselves  excessively.  Some  were  old 
*' Meriwether  levees,"  some  were  3  feet  above  1876,  and  some  were  mere  temporary 
or  low-grade  lines.  Consequently  the  grades  of  the  new  levees  built  in  1882,  and 
also  of  the  enlargements  undertaken  at  that  time,  were  very  variable.  You  will 
see  instances  of  levees  4  feet  higher  than  the  flood  mark  of  1882.  In  many  cases  the 
water  of  1882  ran  clean  over  tiie  levees  and  broke  them.  In  such  cases  a  liberal 
interpretation  was  generally  placed  on  the  rule  of  the  commission  and  a  stretch  of 
levee  selected  as  the  criterion  which  was  well  above  the  water  line.  Usually  the 
new  constructions  were  about  2  feet  above  high  water. 

The  grade  was  gradually  raised  to  3  feet  above  the  high  water  of  1882  till  1886, 
when  a  new  criterion  was  furnished  in  some  places.  In  1884-85  the  Yazoo-Missis- 
sippi Delta  Levee  district,  or  the  Upper  Yazoo  district,  was  organized  and  went  to 
work  with  great  vigor.  They  immediately  closed  the  entire  gap  in  the  Yazoo  front, 
and  when  1^6  came,  although  the  flood  was  far  less  than  1882,  it  yet  reached  a  greater 
height  at  Helena  by  nearly  a  foot.  There  were  two  or  three  insignificant  breaks  in 
the  upper  district  and  none  at  all  in  the  lower,  so  that  the  water  line  was  far  less 
disturbed  than  in  1882.  It  was  also  often  higner  in  the  vicinity  of  the  breaks  of 
1882,  which  had  had  a  local  influence  in  depressing  the  water  line  of  that  year. 
Wherever  the  flood  of  1886  was  the  higher  it  was  adopted  instead  of  1882  ais  the 
standard. 

In  1887  the  closure  of  the  Arkansas  levees  was  effected.  This  again  had  a  very 
serious  influence  on  the  flood  line  below  the  Arkansas  River,  or  rather  Cypress 
Creek,  the  head  of  the  Tensas  levee  system.  In  the  next  year,  1888.  there  occurred 
a  flood  which,  at  Cairo  and  Helena,  was  a  very  moderate  one.  At  the  former  point 
it  was  6.6  feet  below  1882,  and  at  the  latter  4.4  below.  At  Arkansas  City,  however, 
it  was  only  1.8  below  1882,  at  Greenville  1.1  below,  and  at  Lake  Providence  only  0.2 
below.  There  were  no  crevasses  anywhere. 
It  was  thought,  from  this  latter  circumstance,  that  there  was  thus  presented  a 

*  Report  of  the  Commission  of  Engineers  in  1874,  commonly  called  the  "  Warren 
Board,"  Chief  of  Engineers  for  1875-76,  part  1,  p.  597. 
t  Report  uf  G.  M.  Hebn  in  Report  of  Mississippi  River  Commission  for  1883,  p.  2858. 
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favorable  opportanity  for  establishing  a  no! form  grade  line  below  the  inclosed  reach — 
that  is,  iTom  Cypress  Creek  down.  Consequently,  5  feet  above  the  high  water  of 
1888  was  adopted  as  the  grade  of  all  the  levees  of  the  Lower  Yazoo  district  below 
Moand  Landin^y  which  is  about  opposite  a  point  three  miles  or  so  above  Arkansas 
City.  Above  this  point  1882  or  1886,  as  the  case  might  bo,  was  still  maintained  as 
the  standard. 

It  was  not  possible  at  that  time  to  build  our  levees  of  full  dimensions  to  this 
grade,  so  they  were  constructed  with  crowns  of  only  2  feet,  as  yon  will  frequently 
see  noted  in  the  list  given  you.  It  was  soon  perceived  that  this  width  of  crown  was 
altogether  insufficient.  It  left  no  room  to  handle  men  or  store  materials  during  high 
water;  it  left  no  margin  for  the  wash  of  waves  during  storms,  and  afforded  no 
opportunity  for  "topping"  in  case  of  deficient  grades  or  excessive  local  engorge- 
ments during  floods.  So  the  very  next  year  a  loan  was  negotiated  and  means  found 
to  bring  the  2-foot  crowns  to  8  feet. 

The  flood  of  1890  furnished  a  new  criterion  for  grades  by  utterly  abolishing  all 
previous  records  along  the  Lower  Yazoo  front,  except  a  few  scattered  and  poorly 
authenticated  watermarks  of  1862.  While  1890  was  a  verv  prolonged  flood  at  Cairo 
and  Helena,  it  was  not  so  very  high.  What  made  it  so  formidable  below  was  the 
unprecedented  stage  in  the  Arkansas  and  White  rivers,  particularly  the  latter,  which 
stood  at  a  height  not  far  below  extreme  flood  for  four  mouths.  Even  for  a  consider- 
able distance  above  the  mouth  of  these  two  streams  the  water  line  felt  the  influence 
of  the  outpour  from  them.  While  at  Helena  the  mark  reached  in  1890  was  half  a  foot 
above  1882,  or  0.4  below  1886,  at  the  upper  end  of  this  district  it  was  2  feet  above  1882, 
or  1.5  above  1886,  and  at  the  lower  end  of  the  district  it  was  from  2.5  t  >  3.5  above 
either,  or  above  any  other  mark  except  1862.  So  far  as  the  very  imperfect  and  doubt- 
ful records  of  the  latter  year  afibrd  the  opportunity  for  comparison,  the  two  floods 
attained  about  the  same  height  along  the  Providenqe  Reacn.  At  Vicksburg  1862 
was  altogether  the  higher,  but  here  again  the  cut-off  of  1876  has  interfered  to  prevent 
the  comparison. 

As  there  were  numerous  and  very  great  crevasses  on  both  sides  of  the  river  in  1890 
it  was  thought  that  it  did  not  afford  at  all  a  correct  criterion  for  a  grade  line.  I 
therefore  undertook  to  And  out  what  the  water  line  would  have  been  had  there  been 
no  breaks.  I  found  that  the  river  was  rising  at  a  tolerably  uniform  rate  when  the 
flrst  break  occurred  and  that  at  points  above  the  influence  of  the  breaks  it  con- 
tinued to  rise  pretty  steadily  after  they  had  happened.  I  therefore  reasoned  that  by 
prolonging  the  rate  of  rise  at  each  place  before  the  breaks  until  the  time  when,  by 
calculation,  the  flood  would  have  culminated,  an  approximation  could  be  obtained 
of  the  flood  height  which  would  have  prevailed  haci  no  crevasses  taken  place.  Thus 
I  constructed  what  I  called  a  <' potential  high- water  line"  and  used  it  as  a  basis  for 
a  grade.    In  1890  new  levees  were  built  to  this  grade  throughout  the  district. 

In  1891  a  flood  occurred  which  was  not  so  great  by  any  means  as  1890,  but  which 
was  much  better  confined.  Onlv  two  breaks  occurred  between  White  Hiver  and 
VicksDurg,  and  one  of  those  was  insignifioant.  Therefore  the  flood  line  of  this  year 
was  adopted  as  a  basis  for  a  grade  line  below  Mound  Landing,  the  standard  being  4 
feet  above  the  high  water  of  that  year.  Above  Mound  Landing  1  foot  above  the 
"potential  high-water  line"  of  1890  was  still  used,  until  it  was  superseded  by  the  ordi- 
nary grade  ofso  many  feet  above  the  highest  water.  This  latter  was  adopted  by  the 
officers  of  the  Government,  and  for  convenience  I  have  conformed  to  it.  Whei^ver, 
in  tbe*li8ts  furnished  yon,  levees  have  been  built  to  the  hypothetical  grafle  mentioned 
I  have  reduced  it  to  actual  high  water. 

The  floods  of  1892  and  1893  nave  also  been  signalized  by  heavy  outpours  from  the 
White  and  Arkansas  rivers,  especially  in  1892.  They  have  therefon^  produced  very 
high  water  below  Cypress  Creek  and  have  furnished  the  standardH  for  late  grades 
below  Mound  Landing,  or  rather  below  Catfish  Point.  At  and  below  Greenville  they 
have  been  very  nearly  the  same— sometimes  one  year  having  been  the  higher,  some- 
times the  other,  according  to  local  incidents. 

Wm.  Starling, 
Chief  Engineer  MisHeeippi  Levee  J}ittrict, 


Olabksdale,  Miss.,  February  21^  1898. 

Hon.  Knxtte  Kelson, 

United  States  Seriate,  WdsMngion^  i).  C 
My  Deab  Sib:  I  inclose  with  this,  for  the  information  of  your  com- 
mittee, a  paper  marked  A,  which  is  a  copy  of  a  statement  prepai*ed  for 
and  by  request  of  the  Mississippi  Hirer  Commission,  <^  showing  yardage 
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and  cost  of  levees  built  or  to  be  built  by  State  or  local  authorities,  with 
funds  appropriated  or  raised,  up  to  December  31, 1897,^4n  the  "Upper 
Yazoo  Levee  District.'' 

AlfiQ  a  paper  marked  B  (which  you  have  already  seen  in  print),  being 
a  "detailed  statement  of  construction  and  expenditures  done  by  the 
Upper  Yazoo  Levee  District  from  May  1, 1884,  to  June  1, 1895."  This, 
in  connection  with  the  first-named  paper,  is  designed  to  show  in  what 
channels  and  for  what  purposes  the  levee  board  revenues  have  been 
expended  other  than  directly  for  the  purpose  of  levee  construction. 

I  also  append  to  this  a  statement  showing  all  allotments  of  money 
made  by  the  United  States  Government  for  levees  in  this  levee  district, 
the  earliest  expenditure  having  been  made  in  the  year  1883,  to  wit: 

In  1883 *$50,000.00 

Betweeu  1883 and  Jane,  1896 799,304.00 

In  June,  1896 16,250.00 

In  June,  1897 71,060.00 

For  high  water  ofl897 20,000.00 

Total 966,614.00 

It  will  afibrd  me  pleasure  to  furnish  any  other  information  on  the 
above  or  kindred  subjects  that  I  may  be  able  to  give. 
Very  respectfully, 

T.  G.  Dabnbt, 
Ohief  Ungineer  Ydzoo-Mississippi  Delta  Levee  District. 


A. 

UPPER  YAZOO  LEVEE  DISTRICT. 

Yardage  and  coH  of  levees  built  or  to  be  built  by  State  or  local  authorities  urth  funds 
appropriated  or  raised  up  to  December  SI,  1897. 

Yardage  bnilt  to  June  30, 1896,  8,019,513. 

Expenditures  to  June  30, 1896 :  Paid  to  oontractors,  $1,658,457.21  (A).  Paid  for  all 
levee  pnrposeB,  including  (A),  $2,767,790.80  (not  including  sinking  fund). 

Yardage  built  June  30,  1896,  to  December  31,  1897,  2,185,578. 

Expenditures  June  30,  1896,  to  December  31,  1897:  Paid  to  contractors.  $300,712.84 
(a).  Paid  for  all  levee  purposes,  including  (a),  $442^696.26  (not  including  sinking 
fund). 

Available  balances  December  31,  1897,  $301,095.63. 

Estimated  future  cost  per  yard :  17  cents  for  this  season ;  18+  cents  for  future  work. 

Probable  yardage  to  be  built  with  available  funds :  1,475,000  (now  under  contract). 

Total  yardage  built  and  to  be  built:  11,680,091  (to  end  of  present  season). 

Total  cost  of  same:  Paid  and  to  be  paid  to  contractors,  $2,167,420.05  (a).  Paid 
for  all  levee  purposes,  including  (a),  $3,511,582.69  (not  including  sinking  fund). 

B. 

Detailed  statement  of  construction  and  expenditures  done  by  the  Upper   Tazoo  leres 
district  from  May  1, 1884,  to  June  1, 1896, 

Construction  (7,124,615  cubic  yards) $1,664,376.17 

Bank  protection 42,653,77 

Drainage  (ranals,  culverts,  siphons,  etc.) 14,985.29 

Bight  of  way  and  damages 82,102.78 

High-water  expenses 62,505.84 

Levee  maintenance 70,344.29 

Telephone  construction 2,206.59 

Engineering  expenses 129,032.98 

Salaries  (president,  secretary,  treasurer,  auditor)  and  mileage  and  per 

diem  of  members  of  levee  board '. 47,476.19 

*  Approximate. 
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Attorneys' fees 18,513.03 

Oeneml  expenses  (miscellaneous) 29,476.93 

Express,  exchange,  and  commissions  on  sale  of  bonds 21, 074. 34 

Interest  and  coupons 555,882. 17 

Sinking  ftind -.  175,000.00 

2,806,630.37 

sinking  ftmd 175,000.00 

Total 2,631,630.37 


Grbbnyellb,  Miss.,  February  12^  189 
To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  Committee  on  Floods, 

Gbntlbmen:  In  responae  to  yoar  direction,  I  below  submit  my  tes- 
timony upon  the  floods  of  the  Mississippi  Biver — ^their  causes,  duration, 
effect,  and  methods  for  their  control. 

Cause. — ^The  primary  cause  of  the  floods  of  the  Mississippi  Biver  in 
recent  years  seems  generally  agreed  upon  as  being  improved  drainage, 
with  the  denudation  of  the  drainage  basin  of  the  river  and  its  tributa- 
ries of  timber,  and  the  increased  area  of  cultivated  land.  A  secondary 
cause  is  the  contraction  of  section  at  flood  stage,  due  to  the  extensive  con- 
struction of  controlling  levees.  The  first  cause  has  been  discussed  and 
elaborated  ui>on  by  those  authorities  who  have  the  time  and  resources 
to  present  it  in  tangible  8hax)e.  The  second  cause  is  a  self-evident 
proposition,  to  which  there  is  only  one  imiwrtant  question,  viz,  to 
what  extent  the  fhture  increase  of  the  existing  length  of  fully  leveed 
channel  will  raise  the  flood  heights  of  coming  years!  This  once  deter- 
mined, it  is  only  a  question  of  dollars  and  cents  as  to  the  ultimate  com- 
pletion of  the  levee  system  to  a  safe  grade  and  the  final  prevention  of 
damaging  overfiows,  except  from  backwater  going  up  the  mouths  of 
the  tributaries. 

Owing  to  the  leveeing  of  the  St.  Francis  Basin,  and  the  consequent 
restriction  of  the  usual  outflow  into  it,  the  flood  of  1897  at  Cairo  has 
been  surpassed  by  only  two  of  record  (1882  and  1883),  while  no  flood  of 
record  was  sustained  for  such  length  of  time  at  that  point.  All  con- 
struction of  levees  on  the  Mississippi  Biver  has  been  based  on  grades 
established  a  certain  number  of  feet  above  the  highest  known  water. 
As  this  height  has  increased  from  year  to  year,  the  grades  have  been 
changed.  Where  this  has  been  done  by  local  organizations  with  lim- 
ited means,  the  height  of  the  embankment  has  been  in  many  instances 
increased  without  a  corresponding  addition  of  cross  section. 

It  has  only  been  since  the  assistance  of  tbe  General  Government  has 
been  enlisted  that  the  present  standard  section  has  been  used  in  new 
construction.  Owing  to  the  above  mentioned  fact  and  the  faulty  con- 
struction of  many  sections  of  levee  dating  prior  to  or  immediately  after 
the  civil  war,  some  of  the  crevasses  which  occurred  in  1897  were  due; 
but  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  levees  at  the  then  existing  grade 
were  in  many  instances  overtopped  by  the  flood  wave  and  the  puny 
efforts  of  any  body  of  men  that  could  have  been  concentrated  on  the 
line  as  then  existing  could  not  have  prevented  the  escape  of  the  river 
at  some  point  from  its  leveed  boundaries. 

Remedies, — ^The  experience  of  J  897  on  the  levees  of  the  Upper  Tensas 
Basin  in  Arkansas  demonstrates  fully  that  levees  constructed  by  the 
United  States  Engineer  Corps  under  the  specifications  now  in  use, 
with  slopes  of  3  on  1,  crown  8  feet,  with  banquettes  gave  little  or  no 
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trouble,  even  with  the  water  at  the  top  and  in  some  instances  running 
over.  This  section  is  in  the  crossing  of  water  courses  and  for  extremely 
high  levees  increased  to  as  much  as  a  5  to  1  slope,  with  a  correspond- 
ing increase  of  crown  to  12  feet,  and  given  a  higher  grade. 

The  safe  cross  section  being  established,  it  only  remains  to  find  a  safe 
^rade  to  compute  correctly  the  cost  of  a  levee  system  from  Cairo  to  the 
Head  of  the  Passes. 

Grad^. — ^To  quote  fix)m  Miy.  William  Starling's  letter  to  Ool.  W.  L. 
.  Gillespie^  president  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver  Commission  (dated  May 
21, 1897),  the  reasoning  and  conclusions  of  which,  as  applied  to  the  flood 
of  1897, 1  believe  to  be  in  substance  true,  the  gauge  reading  would  have 
been  (had  no  crevasses  occurred):  At  Helena,  53.5, 1.6  above  actual 
height  recorded;  at  Arkansas  City,  56.0,  4.1  above  actual  height 
recorded ;  at  Lake  Providence,  49.0,  4.6  above  actual  height  recorded. 

This  showing  that  the  present  gi'ade  for  work  now  under  construe- 
tiou  of  3  feet  above  high  water  1897  is  about  1.6  too  low  for  a  recur- 
rence of  the  flood  of  1897,  if  controlled  within  the  levees,  or  that  to 
allow  a  moderate  factor  of  safety  this  grade  should  be  from  Helena 
south  6  feet  above  high  water  of  1897. 

The  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  of  constructing  a  levee  system  to 
this  grade  is  so  great  that  the  local  organizations  along  the  river  are  not 
possessed  of  the  means,  having  in  many  instances  for  the  construction 
of  existing  works  taxed  the  property  owners  to  a  poipt  that  is  nearly 
unbearable,  and  almost  exhausted  their  credit.  From  these  causes  the 
X)opular  cry  for  the  control  of  the  levees  by  the  General  Government 
proceeds. 

The  advisability  of  this  step  on  the  part  of  the  Government  is  from 
an  engineering  standpoint  very  plain  to  my  mind. 

A  continuous,  tangible,  well-directed  effort  toward  any  given  end  is 
better  than  a  desultory  one  which  is  hami)ered  by  lack  of  means  and 
concert  of  action.  Coupled  with  this,  economies  of  construction,  result- 
ing from  the  taking  of  the  work  from  bodies  more  or  less  swayed  by 
I)olitics  and  local  influences,  are  bound  to  be  immense.  The  justice  of 
the  assumption  of  this  cbarge  by  the  United  States  seems,  from  a  gen- 
eral standpoint,  to  be  admitted.  The  question  of  the  commercial  advan- 
tage and  economy  of  this  step  is  being  presented  to  your  honorable  body 
by  those  who  have  compiled  statistics  from  almost  every  obtainable 
source. 

As  regards  the  section  immediately  protected  by  the  levees  under  my 
charge,  the  Upper  Tensas  district  in  Arkansas,  the  following  statement 
of  conditions  as  applied  to  Chicot  County  aftbrds  a  fair  comparison  of 
the  crop  values  with  and  without  levees.  No  crevasses  occurred  in  the 
front  levees  of  this  district  in  1897,  except  a  small  one  about  400  feet 
wide,  near  the  head  of  the  present  system. 

Chicot  County  8tati8tic$, 


Articles. 

Value  Inlaw. 

Value  In 

1802  (over- 

flowed). 

Cotton .......•• 

$1,092,266 
61,465 
10,809 
6.500 
54,000 
12,100 

•"•IS 

Cotton  seed 

Hay 

Potatoes 

Cattle 

Hogs 

Total 

1.237,180 

5.615 
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An  overplas  of  $1,231,515. 

These  figures  were  furnished  by  the  Ohicot  County  levee  board  and 
attested  to  by  R,  W.  Reynold,  special  statistician. 

With  the  exception  of  raising  of  grade  the  levee  system  in  the  upper 
Tensas  basin  district  in  Arkansas  is  practically  complete  to  Gostellos 
Gin,  the  bulk  of  the  work  being  of  standard  section  (about  71  per  ceut 
of  the  whole  having  been  built  oy  the  United  States). 

There  will  be  needed,  as  an  addition  to  this,  a  continuation  of  the 
system  up  the  Arkansas  Kiver,  as  follows: 

ARKANSAS  BIVEB  LINB. 

In  1895  and  1896  Gapt.  G.  McD.  Townsend,  Gorps  of  Engineers,  for 
the  United  States,  constructed  12.4  miles  of  levee  of  standard  section 
from  Ked  Fork,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Arkansas  Biver,  down  tbat 
river. 

The  Mississippi  Biver  levees  begin  at  Gostello's  Gin,  this  -point  being 
about  8  miles  from  the  terminus  of  the  Government  levee  on  Arkansas 
Biver.  Both  of  these  lines  are  shown  on  a  map  which  is  sent  herewith, 
together  with  dotted  lines  marked  "A"  and  '<  B^'  to  show  proposed  new 
line  to  complete  the  system.  The  necessity  for  the  completion  of  one 
or  the  other  of  these  two  lines  is  clearly  shown  by  the  map,  and  a  ref- 
erence to  the  discharge  through  this  opening  in  flood  time,  which  was 
120,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  This  is  almost  equal  to  the  greatest 
flood  discharge  of  the  Arkansas  Biver  during  the  high  water  of  1893, 
which  was  196,900  cubic  feet  per  second,  the  gauge  reading  being  24 
feet  at  Little  Bock. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  choice  of  lines  would  be  line  A,  which  would 
require  the  digging  of  a  canal  ditch  south  of  Arkansas  Gity  fVom  Fulton 
Lake  to  Bayou  Macon.  This  ditch  would  cost  approximately  $10,000, 
and  the  cost  should  be  defrayed  jointly  by  the  united  levee  boards 
(Desha,  Ghicot,  and  Tensas  Basin).  Line  B,  which  terminates  at  a 
point  opposite  Gypress  Greek,  will  cut  off  nearly  all  the  flood  water, 
and,  with  this  protection  afforded,  the  country  would  in  a  few  years  he 
financially  able  to  continue  this  line,  closing  on  the  present  line  at  or 
near  Opossum  Fork  levee.  The  dift'erence  in  the  cost  of  the  two  lines 
suggested  will  be  small.  Partial  appro ])riations  would  satisfy  the  wishes 
of  the  people ;  say  at  the  rate  of  about  7  miles  each  year  of  line  B.  The 
total  length  of  line  B  is  19  miles;  total  yardage,  3,746,206,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  18  cents,  would  amount  to  $671,317.08;  or  7  miles  of  this 
per  annum  would  be  1,218,513  cubic  yards,  at  18  cents,  $219,333.24.  In 
addition  to  this,  new  lines  will  be  required  from  time  to  time  to  keep  up 
the  system  as  the  river  encroaches  in  caving  bends. 

Estimating  the  cost  of  enlargement  for  3  feet  above  high  water,  1897, 
there  is  at  present  needed  for  main  line  and  extensions: 

Cubic  yards. 

Mainline 1,686,500 

Enlargement  of  Bed  Fork  line 350,000 

Arkansas  Biver  extension 3,746,206 

Total. ., 5,682,706 

At  an  estimated  cost  of  18  oeut8=$l, 022,887a 08. 

This  amount  and  an  added  amount  of  not  exceeding  $10  per  station 
per  annum  for  repairs,  weed  cutting,  etc.,  or  $43,600,  should  cover  the 
present  needs  of  the  situation.  It  is  essentially  necessary  that  a  regu- 
lar surveillance  of  the  levees  be  had  even  after  the  completion  of  the 
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system  to  a  degree  of  perfection,  and  that  the  levee  be  kept  free  of 
weeds  and  timber  and  well  sodded  with  Bermuda  grass. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  the  present  grade  of  the  levee  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  junction  of  Arkansas  and  White  rivers  with  the  Missis- 
sippi be  raised  to  a  higher  grade  than  now  exists — say  to  7  feet  above 
the  high  water  of  1897.  This  increase  in  height  should  extend  up  the 
river  to  a  point  near  Australia,  Miss.,  and  down  the  river  to  a  point 
near  Greenville,  being  gradually  diminished  below  that  to  the  standard 
grade  adopted.  This  Edition  in  grade  should  apply  to  both  sides  of 
the  river,  and  is  needed  to  provide  for  the  influx  of  water  from  the  two 
rivers  mentioned,  which  has  a  holding  up  tendency  for  some  miles  above 
and  below. 

The  immediate  proximity  on  the  Mississippi  side  of  the  river  of  a  vast 
body  of  cultivated  land,  well  settled  and  productive,  with  strong  local 
levee  organizations  to  present  its  claims,  where  compared  with  a  small 
strip  of  cultivated  land,  sparsely  populated  and  having  weak  levee 
organizations,  which  exist  in  Arkansas,  has  led  to  a  popular  belief  that 
there  is  a  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver  Commis- 
sion in  the  allotment  of  funds  for  levee  purposes  against  the  Arkansas 
side  of  the  river. 

While  I  do  not  coincide  with  and  am  not  prepared  to  establish  this 
belief,  it  is,  if  true,  in  a  measure  unjust,  as  the  immense  interests  in 
the  lower  end  of  the  basin  in  Louisiana  have  been  overlooked.  It  is  a 
proposition  that  can  not  be  combated  that  no  government  has  a  right 
to  injure  any  citizen  for  the  benefit  of  others,  except  upon  the  ground 
of  the  public  weal.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  the  general  scheme  of 
the  control  of  the  river,  the  future  construction  of  levees  should  be 
eciual  in  pace  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  A  crevasse  disturbs  the  gen- 
eral regimen  of  the  river,  no  matter  where  it  occurs. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  flood  line  would  be  reduced  by  increased 
current  if  the  land  were  denuded  of  all  trees  and  undergrowth  from  the 
shore  line  to  the  levees  except  a  small  strip  of  willows  along  the  levees 
for  protection  against  wave  wash.  This  would  increase  the  current 
across  the  narrow  necks  and  might  be  the  means  of  causing  cut-offs. 

As  there  is  no  way  of  forecasting  the  good  or  bad  effects  of  this 
denudation,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  well  worth  mentioning  in  order  to  bring 
out  the  opinions  of  others.  The  presence  of  timber  and  undergrowth 
greatly  aids  the  building  up  of  the  surface  from  the  shore  line  to  the 
levees.    This  is,  of  course,  done  at  the  expense  of  a  decrease  in  current. 

As  I  conceive  that  my  testimony  before  your  honorable  body  should 
be  relative  only  to  the  question  of  feasibility  of  control  of  floods  and 
their  effects,  I  have  refrained  from  other  evidence. 

Bespectftilly  submitted. 

B.   0.  TOLLINaEB, 

United  States  Assistant  Mn^ineer. 


New  Orleans,  February  14j  1898. 
Senator  Knute  Nelson, 

Chairman  Subcommittee  on  the  Mississippi  River  of 

the  Committee  on  Commerce^  United  States  Senate: 

The  contract  between  the  United  States  Government  and  James  B. 

Eads  calls  for  the  following  channel  depths  and  widths :  From  deep 

water  in  the  river  above  the  Head  of  the  Passes  into  and  through  South 

Pass,  26  feet  of  depth^  of  a  navigable  width.    Through  the  jetties,  200 
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feet  wide  and  26  feet  deep,  with  a  central  depth  of  30  feet.  Over  the 
bar,  at  the  sea  end  of  the  jetties,  to  deep  water,  200  feet  wide  and  26 
feet  deep,  with  a  central  depth  of  30  feet. 

These  channel  dimensions  were  safficient  for  the  fleets  of  commerce 
of  1875,  composed  of  vessels  rarely  exceeding  300  feet  in  length  and  25 
feet  in  draft. 

At  the  present  day  many  ships  are  built  600  feet  long,  with  a  draft 
of  30  feet,  and  it  is  certain  that  these  dimensions  will  be  materially 
exceeded  in  the  near  fntore. 

We  assame  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  open  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  Biver  to  every  ship  in  the  world  that  seeks  it 
on  a  peaceful  errand. 

We  submit  that  the  minimum  channel  dimensions  now  necessary  to 
afford  this  facility  to  commerce  are  as  follows: 

From  deep  water  in  the  river  into  the  selected  pass,  a  depth  of  32 
feet,  500  feet  wide,  within  which  width  an  intermediate  depth  greater 
than  32  feet  would  be  developed.  These  dimensions  should  be  carried 
through  the  pass  and  jetties  to  a  point  where  the  swell  of  the  sea  is 
felt,  and  from  this  point  the  depth  of  32  feet,  500  feet  wide,  should  be 
gradually  increased  to  35  feet,  with  the  same  width,  at  and  over  the  bar 
at  the  sea  end  of  the  jetties,  with  such  greater  intermediate  depths  as 
would  be  developed.  These  dimensions  should  be  secured  at  all  stages 
of  the  tide  and  river. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  practicable,  and,  if  practi- 
cable, would  not  be  economical,  to  enlarge  the  South  Pass  and  jetty 
channel  sufficiently  to  obtain  these  dimensions.  The  difficulties  would 
be  both  in  securing  the  enlargement  of  the  waterway  and  in  preserving 
the  integrity  of  its  banks. 

We  submit  with  this  communication  a  diagram  showing  the  relative 
sizes  of  the  channel  as  now  required  by  law  through  South  Pass,  and 
of  such  a  channel  as  is  required  by  the  commerce  of  the  present  day. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  cross  sectional  enlargement  called  for 
requires  the  removal  of  557  cubic  yards  per  linear  foot,  or  34,000,000 
cubic  yards  for  the  entire  length  of  12  miles  of  South  Pass.  An  increased 
width  of  channel  at  the  hes^  of  the  pass  and  between  the  jetties  would 
also  be  necessary,  involving  the  practical  reconstruction  of  these  works 
at  both  its  ends. 

The  removal  of  such  an  enormous  mass  of  material  as  above  indicated 
from  the  channel  of  South  Pass,  by  whatever  means  accomplished, 
would  of  itself  plainly  involve  large  expenditures  of  money,  and  prob- 
ably require  a  greater  length  of  time  than  other  parts  of  the  work  of 
improvement,  while  the  necessary  reconstraction,  or  at  least  remodel- 
ing, of  the  jetties  and  other  works  at  its  head  and  mouth  must  form  a 
large  share  of  the  cost  of  any  plan  for  its  further  improvement. 

To  sufficiently  increase  the  navigable  depth  of  South  Pass  without 
at  the  same  time  unduly  increasing  its  width  at  the  expense  of  its  exist- 
ing natural  banks  apx>ears  to  us  a  difficult  and  doubtful  undertaking. 
That  it  could  be  so  done  as  to  secure  an  adequate  channel  for  the  com- 
merce of  the  near  future  without  extensive  and  costly  works  for  the 
revetment  of  the  banks,  so  as  to  prevent  their  being  generally  cut  back 
into  ground  too  low  to  retain  the  water  in  the  pass,  or  in  some  places 
breached  altogether,  is  at  least  a  matter  of  grave  doubt,  although  of 
vital  importance. 

Moreover,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  work  of  improvement 
could  be  carried  on  without  greatly  obstructing  the  navigation  of  the 
pass  during  its  progress. 
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We  are  of  opinion  that  such  an  outlet  as  the  commerce  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Siver  and  its  tributaries  now  demands  can  be  most  surely  and 
ecoDomically  obtained  by  the  improvement  of  the  Southwest  Pass  by 
means  of  jetties.  The  requisite  width,  depth,  and  proportion  of  dis- 
charge already  exist  into  and  through  that  pass,  excepting  the  ^-foot 
shoal  in  the  Mississippi  Kiver  between  Cubits  Grap  and  the  Head  of  the 
Passes.  This  obstruction  is  common  to  all  places,  and  must  be  removed 
whichever  one  is  selected  for  improvement 

The  velocity  of  flow  in  a  stream  varies  directly  as  the  square  root  of 
the  product  of  its  hydraulic  radius  (or  the  ratio  between  the  sectional 
area  of  the  part  of  the  bed  it  occupies  and  the  frictioual  or  resisting 
surfaces  bounding  it)  by  its  slope  (or  the  ratio  between  its  fall  and 
len^h).  As  the  excess  of  the  hydraulic  radius  of  the  Southwest  Pass 
over  that  of  South  Pass  is  greater  than  the  excess  of  the  slope  in  South 
Pass  over  that  of  Southwest  Pass,  and  as  the  scouring:  power  increases 
with  the  depth  and  volume,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  greater 
volame  flowing  through  Southwest  Pass  will,  notwithstanding  its  lesser 
slope,  give  it  a  velocity  and  scouring  power  at  least  as  great  as  that  of 
Soath  Pass;  how  much  greater  can  only  be  determined  by  survey. 

We  have  had  neither  occasion  nor  oppoitunity  to  make  an  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  the  improvement  of  Southwest  Pass.  Undoubtedly  it 
would  be  considerable,  but  not  disproi)ortionate  to  the  object  in  view. 
We  believe,  however,  that  many  of  the  predictions  as  to  the  first  cost 
and  the  difficulty  of  maintenance  have  been  exaggerated.  It  is  of 
record  that  the  increased  rate  of  advance  of  the  South  Pass  Bar  which 
was  anticipated  as  the  result  of  the  building  of  jetties,  both  by  the 
opponents  and  advocates  of  the  project,  has  not  been  realized.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  been  retarded  rather  than  accelerated.  The  natural 
annual  extension  of  the  South  Pass  Ear  seaward  was  about  100  feet 
per  year  before  liS76.  General  Humphreys,  then  Chief  of  Engineers, 
predicted  that  this  rate  of  advance  would  be,  by  the  building  of  jetties, 
increased  to  670  feet  per  year.  (Keport  Chief  of  Engineers,  1 874,  p.  867 ). 
General  Newton,  a  niemberof  the  ''Board of  engineers  on  the  improve- 
ment of  the  passes  as  an  alternative  to,  or  in  connection  with,  the  Fort 
St.  Philip  Canal,"  which  reported  adversely  to  jetties,  estimated  the 
annual  advance  of  South  Pass  Bar,  after  the  construction  of  jetties,  at 
probably  2,240  feet,  or  at  least  1,500  feet  (pp.  884  885  of  same  report). 
The  board  of  engineers  which  advised  the  improvement  of  the  South 
Pass  Bar  by  jetties,  composed  of  three  United  States  engineers,  three 
civil  engineers,  and  one  member  of  the  Coast  Survey,  were  of  the  opin- 
ion that  'Mn  an  average  of  many  years  the  rate  of  progress  must  be 
about  the  same  as  now,  namely,  100  feet  per  annum;"  but  they  assumed 
that  the  jetties  would  have  to  be  extended  1,000  feet  in  ten  years. 
(Report  Chief  of  Engineers,  1875,  p.  954). 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  neither  the  apprehensions  of  the  increased 
rate  of  bar  growth  nor  of  the  necessity  of  jetty  extension  have  been 
realized. 

We  append  the  average  rate  of  seaward  extension  of  the  South  Pass 
Bar  since  the  completion  of  jetties  for  every  curve  of  depth  from  20  feet 
to  100  feet,  and  for  the  nineteen  years  from  1876  to  1895.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  growth  before  the  jetties  were  built  was  100  feet 
X>er  annum. 

The  curve  of  20  feet  depth  has  advanced  33  feet  per  year;  30  feet 
depth,  54  feet  per  year;  40  feet  depth,  48  feet  per  year;  50  feet  depth, 
5S  feet  per  year;  60  feet  depth,  se  feet  per  year;  70  feet  depth,  68  feet 
per  year;  80  feet  depth,  83  feet  per  year;  90  feet  depth,  89  feet  per 
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year ;  100  feet  depth,  88  feet  per  year.    (Keiwrt  Chief  of  Engineers,  1896, 
App.  Q,  pi.  1.) 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  the  average  annaal  advance  of 
the  bar  has  been  only  about  65  feet,  or  less  than  two- thirds  the  previous 
rate,  and  that  the  curves  for  20, 30,  and  40  feet  depths  with  which  navi- 
gation is  immediately  concerned  have  only  advauced,  on  an  average, 
45  feet  per  annum,  or  less  than  half  the  general  advance  of  the  bar 
before  the  construction  of  the  jetties. 

It  was  observed  that  the  building  of  the  jetties  at  the  Sulina  moath 
of  the  Danube  delta  retarded  instead  of  accelerating  the  growth  of 
the  bar  at  its  mouth.  Sir  Charles  Hartley,  the  engineer  of  the  improve- 
ment, attributed  this  to  conditions  which  also  prevail  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  at  the  mouth  of  the  South  and  Southwest  Passes  of  the  Missis 
sippi.  [Jnder  these  circumstances  there  is  no  reasonable  foundation 
for  apprehensions  of  an  excessive  or  extraordinary  increase  in  the 
annual  rate  of  extension  of  the  Southwest  Pass  Bar  when  improved  or 
of  the  jetties  which  should  be  built  across  it. 

Eespectfully  submitted. 

B.  M.  Harbod,  C.  E., 
Member  Mississippi  River  Commission. 
Henry  B.  Uiohardson, 
Chief  State  Engineer^  Louisiana. 


Port  Eads,  La.,  February  1J2, 1898. 
Hon.  K.  Nelson, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington^  D,  (7. 
Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to 
inform  you  of  the  number  of  days  dredging  done  in  the  channel  from 
the  main  Mississippi  Eiver  to  deep  water  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  during 
the  calendar  years  1895, 1896,  and  1897,  as  follows: 

Daya. 

In  1895 141 

In  1896 ^ 130 

In  1897 108 

I  think  it  may  interest  you  to  go  back  still  farther  with  this  record 
and  to  know  where  dredging  was  done  and  to  what  extent  at  each 
locality.    I  give  you,  therefore,  the  following  tabulated  statement: 


Number  of  days  dredging  in— 

Total. 

Number 
of  days 
deficient 
channel. 

Year. 

Golf. 

Jetty 
channel. 

South 
Paas. 

Head  of 
South 
Pass. 

Bemarka. 

1891 

7 

17 
10 
5 

57 

56 
22 
85 
133 

118 
68 

64 

78 
61 
65 
141 

130 
108 

16    Pass  a  Loutre  oreTsaae  oo- 

1892 

curred  in  Jantuury. 
65 

1893 

25 

25 

8 

10 
33 

4 

82  1 

Ia94 

21 

1805 

31 

139 
62 

JBzceptionally  low  stage  of 

1896 

2 

7 

river  througfaont  the  year. 
Five  riaea  during  the  year. 

1897 .'. 

Total.... 

48 

489 

101 

4 

642 

365 
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You  will  learn  from  the  above  that  there  were  but  forty-eight  days 
daring  six  years  when  dredging  was  done  to  maintain  a  30foot  chan- 
nel from  the  Gulf  end  of  the  jetties  to  deeper  water,  and  also  that  the 
jetty  channel  required  more  dredging  than  was  done  in  all  other  por- 
tions of  the  channel  from  the  main  river  to  the  Gul£ 

You  will  also  learn  that  although  Pass  a  Loutre  Crevasse  was  open 
in  1891, 1892, 1893,  and  1894,  the  number  of  days  during  which  a  legal 
channel  was  not  maintained,  and  the  number  of  days'  dredging  done, 
are  comparatively  small.  In  1895  it  was  also  small,  but  the  dredging 
was  2i  times  more  than  the  average  for  the  four  years  previous.  In 
1896  the  dredging  was  double  that  done  in  1891, 1892, 1893,  and  1894, 
but  the  time  during  which  the  legal  channel  was  not  maintained  was 
more  than  double  the  average  for  those  four  years. 

Now,  the  question  arises,  why  is  it  that  more  dredging  was  required 
in  1896  than  in  any  of  the  four  preceding  years,  and  why  is  it  that,  not- 
withstandiDg  the  dredging  done  in  1896,  the  number  of  days  during 
which  a  legal  channel  was  not  maintained  so  greatly  exceeded  those  of 
the  five  preceding  years.  What  condition  has  caused  this  change  1  I 
answer  that  it  is  mainly  due  to  the  stage  of  the  river  during  those 
years. 

Beferring  to  the  hydrographs  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver  at  Carrollton, 
La.,  herewith,  I  will  explain  briefly  that  the  hills,  so  to  speak,  represent 
the  high-river  period  and  the  valleys  the  low-river.  Now,  in  1891, 
1892, 1893,  and  1894,  we  had  good  high-river  periods  which,  after  reach- 
ing 12  feet  at  GarroUton,  gave  to  South  Pass  all  the  water  that  it  could 
carry  or  that  it  should  be  required  to  carry.  In  1895  the  river  was 
practically  low  throughout  the  year;  the  two  short  rises  were  worse 
than  no  rise  at  all,  since  they  brought  down  heavy  sediment  which  was 
left  in  the  channel  when  the  river  fell  suddenly  because,  with  its 
decline,  the  velocity  of  current  decreased  until  it  was  no  longer  able 
to  carry  its  burden  of  sediment. 

In  1896  a  most  exceptional  stage  of  river  gave  us  five  short  rises, 
each  bringing  its  load  of  sediment  which  was  deposited  in  the  channel 
when  the  river  fell  as  suddenly  as  it  had  risen. 

In  1897  a  good  stage  of  river  gave  to  South  Pass  suf&cient  volame 
and  current  to  remove,  in  connection  with  dredging,  much  of  the 
material  deposited,  particularly  in  the  jetty  channel,  during  the  two 
preceding  years,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  crevasse  was  still  open. 

The  deterioration  of  the  works  at  the  head  of  the  Passes,  the  Pass  a 
Loutre  Grevasse,  and  the  stage  of  the  river,  are  the  agents  which  have 
influenced  the  deterioration  of  South  Pass.  The  stage  of  river  is  the 
prime  agent,  for  I  believe  that  with  the  crevasse  closed  and  the  works 
at  the  Head  of  the  Passes  as  originally  built,  such  rivers  as  in  1895  and 
1896  would  not  give  sufftcient  volume  to  South  or  Southwest  Pass  to 
maintain  a  required  channel  by  the  action  of  the  current  alone. 

I  contend,  as  stated  in  my  evidence  before  your  committee,  that  after 
the  river  reaches  12  feet  at  GarroUton,  South  Pass  receives  all  the 
water  that  it  should  carry,  but  that  at  intermediate  stages  the  volume 
lost  in  consequence  of  the  crevasse  or  other  causes  would,  if  restored, 
be  of  great  advantage  to  South  Pass.  The  regulation  of  the  flow  of 
water  at  the  Head  of  the  Passes  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  problems 
that  can  be  given  an  engineer. 

In  connection  with  the  improvement  of  Southwest  Pass  I  would  say 
that  eventually  the  sill  across  that  Pass  at  its  head,  or  what  remains 
of  it,  would  have  to  be  removed  in  order  to  give  the  requisite  volume 
to  that  Pass.    This  need  not  be  done  until  the  works  at  the  mouth  are 
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completed,  but  when  it  is  done  it  irill  still  Airther  decrease  the  flow 
into  South  Pass  and  render  the  keeping  open  of  both  Passes  inadvisable. 
Very  respectftilly,  your  obedient  servant, 

0.  Donovan, 

As9i$iant  Engineer, 


IMt  of  ca$e§  hrougki  aga4n9i  Ike  UniUd  8taU$  far  damage  eUnhMd  to  arioo  from  ike  Mm- 
9iruetUm  and  maintommoe,  or  foUuro  to  eonoiruct  or  mainttiin,  proper  leoeee  aUmg  the 
MieaUeippi  Biver. 


MISSISSIPPI  RIVBR  IliPROVSMKKT  CASKS. 


ClalniMite. 


No.  of     Amonxit 


Gftoldon,  Juliet  J.  aadGeorgo 

Jones,  Bl.  W 

Butler,  AUce  E 

Botler,  Henry  J 

Bedford,  Thoe.  C , 

Do 

Limrall,  Ljdia  Ann,  and  her  hnsbuid,  Horatio  F. 

Hankinson.  A.  E 

Jenkins,  Alice  Donbar 

Hntchins,  Celeete  and  Saml 

Giaaa,  Mrs.  Max7 

Hnllnm,  Mary  E. 

Hankinson,  wm.  I 


90961 


Jackson,  Wm.  L.,  <c>xecntor) 

Johnson,  Bennie  W.  and  Ghas.  B.. 

Bolb,  John  L.  Alin 

Gallagher,  Chailes , 

Jaokwa,  James  H.  and  Katie  G. . . 


20968 
20964 

905U 
20515 
19812 
19231 
18996 
18649 
18647 
18641 
18619 
18274 
18682 
18683 
17882 
19695 


«27,SS5uOO 
281,  OK.  00 

67,740.00 


58,000.00 

16.000.00 

80,000.00 

3.000.  UO 

40,000,00 

8,665.00 

3,000.00 

8,645.00 

8,570.00 

107.257.60 

7,200.00 

12,179.00 

87,260.54 

6.00O.00 


New  York  City,  March  30j  1898. 
Hon.  Kntttb  Nelson. 

Chairman  Senate  aubcammittee  on  Commerce^ 

United  States  Senate^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  send  by 
to-day's  mail  a  table  (blue  print)  showing  estimated  yardage  and  cost 
of  levees  built  by  the  United  States  and  the  several  States  on  tbe 
Lower  Mississippi  Eiver.  It  is  believed  that  the  table  approximates 
closely  to  accuracy  and  that  you  will  find  it  a  complete  answer  to  your 
request. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

O.  S.  OiLLBSPIB, 

CoUmelj  Corps  of  Engineers^ 
President  Mississippi  Eiver  Commission. 
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*  ds  made  available  prior  to  and 


Uiileii). 

Lafoarolie  (len^h  of  levee,  lake  Borgne 

(length  of  levoe,  80.8  mUea). 

.otaL 

UDited  States 
aince  1893. 

By  othen 
since  1865. 

iitedStatea 
iDce  1803. 

By  others 
sinoe  1866. 

Total. 

Y4„356,«88 

1,977,805 

6.854,140 

861,144 

1,815,761 

2,676,905 

T<<i2,ll7.10 

$356,617.76 

$2,863,926.71 

$182,202.09 

$594,078.46 

$776,280.55 

Y4, 073, 888 
Y^  1,682, 810 
Y4 ;,  020, 120 

332,158 

2,344,752 

166,549 

.....  .........t 

415,500 

192,974 

60,500 

106,049 

Td,  476, 718 

2,393.305 

6, 547, 114 

921,644 

1,921,810 

2,848,454 

£^>8,650.57 

$49, 049. 84 

$11, 464. 00 

$14, 145. 34 

$16,856.00 

$31,001.34 

T^!0,776.76 

$105,667.60 

$1,895,390.71 

$196,847.43 

$610,034.46 

$807,281.89 

Y^     17, 000 
Tfll,e80.898 
To[,778,810 
A-i  '9, 503. 05 

832,153 

2,511,801 
$41,777.65 

$49,766.12 

$21, 18a  20 

$35, 647. 70 

$6,129.85 

Ta|  10.581. 84 

$455,433.72 

$2,299,894.60 

»231,995.13 

$740,477.17 

$072,472.30 

Ylj,611,412 

282,500 

133,849 

318,000 

15,016 

833,036 

Tdl  [,088,130 

2,675,805 

6,680,963 

1,239,644 

1, 936, 840 

3,176,490 

Xo|  1,390,222 

—I. 

2,844,337 

1 

Grand  total. 


i  States. 


L7.0 


By  othen. 


84,948,791 
$29,634,474.01 


Total. 


135,784, 
$40,011,573 


r 

H 954, 482 

790,312 

4,051.48 

4,351.01 


|9, 357. 43 

10.708.44 

780. 119 

;,  570, 431 


7,288,718 

92, 237, 509 

$1,477,089.22 

$30,111,663.23 


$672,800.78 

$34, 310, 795. 34 

4. 052, 439 

96,289,944 


109,352, 

17,243, 

153,027,; 

$2,931,14^ 

$41,943,01^ 


•i 


27,523 

125. 517 

$2, 162, 16 

$47,631,50 

11,832 

164,860 

137, 


H.  E  Waterman, 
Mississippi  River  Commlssiot 
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